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PREFACE. 

THE  primary  View  of  the  following  Tiece  was^  doubt- 
lefsy  indirehly  to  convey  InJiruStian  to  the  Kingy  in  his 
T^efign  of  uniting  the  two  Kingdoms :  A  Subjeh  after- 
wards thorough^  digejledj  and  clofely  ftudied  by  the 
Author^  in  all  its  Branches^  under  the  Title  of  Certain  Articles, 
or  Confiderati<»s,  touching  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Eng'- 
land  and  Scotland^  coUeded  and  difperfed,  for  his  Majefty's  bet- 
ter Service  *. 

To  gain  the  more  favourable  audience  of  a  Trince  who  valued 
him/elf  for  his  Learnings  the  Author  feems  to  have  chofe  this^ 
ieamed  Expedient ;  ana  under  pretence  of  reviving  the  Perfian 
Magick,  reads  a  political  Ledure  upon  the  proper  method  of 
uniting  Kingdoms.  Tet  this  primary  Intention  did  not  over^rule 
the  Author's  fDeJign  of  giving  a  Specimen  of  what  may^  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  ana  the  ancient  accounts^  be 
rationally  conceived  a  part  of  the  Perfian  Magick ;  vi&.  the 
drawing  Rules  and  Maxims  of  Government  from  Phyfical  Ob- 
fervations  ^ ;  Which  is  alfo  faid  to  be  donCy  with  great  ExaBneJs. 
by  the  Chinefe.  The  Subje£l  is  profecuted  by  tne  Author  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  interprets  the  Heathen  Mythology,  in  his 
^pientia  Veterum.  And  in  that  manner  it  had  been  eajy  for  a 
per/on  of  his  extenjive  Knowledge  in  Phyficks  and  Politicks,  to 
have  wrote  a  Syftem  of  this  kind  of  Perfian  Magick  :  A  Work  re-- 
ferved  for  fome  other  eminent  Philoibpher  and  Politician,  tofnijh 
upon  this  Plan. 

*  See  Mr.  BUcUcurm^s  Edition  of  the  Author*s  Works,  Vol*  IV*  p.  134. 

^  For  more  particular  Informations  in  this  refpe^  confult  the  I>#  Augmintis  Seitntia^ 
rum.  Sea.  Ill  Cc  VI.  and  Dr.  Hydi*$  HifitrU  Hjiigims  Vitwnm  Pirfarum^  arumq}  Ma^ 
I9nm^  0(C.  p.  |74>  ^c« 
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S  P  E  C*I  MEN 

O  F    T  H  E 

Persian  Magick',   (tc. 


'Hp^ 


I.  J^TP^IS  no  wonder,  excellent  JK/ag,  that  when /&r4rf;/«j  the  c*y?«r^^; Political 

had  publilh'd  a  certain  Book>^  not  now  extant,  many  took  jt  R^'es  drawn 
for  a  Difcourfe  of  Nature^  and  others  for  a  Tftf^/i/tf  of  Politicks :  S'^obSJa- 

For  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  the  Rules  of  Nature^  and  tions,  ar^nl 

the  trueRuks  ofPoUcy  y  the  one  being  no  more  than  an  Order  in  the  Government  the  Pcifians. 
cf  the  fForld^  and  the  odier  an  Order  in  the  Government  of  a  State.  Whence 
the  Kings  of  Perfia  were  educated,  and  inftruded  in  a  Science  that  went 
by  a  name  of  great  reverence,  tho  now  degenerated,  and  taken  in  an  ill 
fcnlc :  For  ^tPerJian  Af^^iVi,- which  was  xhtfecret  Literature  oftbeir  Kings^ 
was  an  application  of  the  contemplations  and  obfervations  of  Nature^  to  a 
political  fen/e ;  thus  making  the  fundamental  Laws  of  Nature ^  an  Original^ 
firft  Modely  or  Pattern,  for  Government  ^. 

2.  In  purfuance  of  this  method,  the  Perjian  InftruHors  fet  before  thidr  niuftrattd  by 
Kings^  the  Examples  of  the  ceiefiiaj  Bodies  5   the  Sun^  the  Moony  &c.  which  Examples 
have  great  glory  and  veneration,  but  no  reft ;  being  in  a  perpetual  office  ^[^^'^/^^^  ■ 
of  motion,   for  cherifhing  the  inferior  bodies  in  their  refpedive  turns  ^^id^Bodies.    ^^ ' 
courfc :   Thus  likewife  expreffing  the  true  nature  of  the  motions  of  G(h 
vemmenf'y  which,  tho  they  ought  tohtfwift  and  rofid^  in  re^fl;  of  dif- 

patch  and  occafions,  yet  are  to  be  coinfiant  and  regular y  without  wavering 
or  confofion. 

3.  Their  Inftruftors  alfo  rcprefented  to  them,  that  the  Heavens  are  notr^«  raifing 
enrich'd  by  the  Earth  and  the  Seas;  nor  kctp  z  dead  Jock y  or  untouch  d^f^^t^^*^^ 
treafure  of  what  they  attraft  from  below :    But  whatever  moifture  they  ^^^^^ 
levy^  and  take  from  l)0th  thofc  Elements  in  Vapour,  they  fpjend,  and  return  ^*"*' 

in  Sbowers ;  only  holding  and  ftoring  them  up  for  a  time,  in  order  to  iffiie 
and  diftribute  them  in  fea/bn  *• 

4.  But  chiefly  they  exprefe'd,  and  explained  to  them  dit  fundamental  r-^'  general 
Law  of  Nature  J  whereby  all  things  fubfift,  and  are  preferved  i  viz.  that  all  *^f  ^*o"« 
things  in  Nature^  tho*  they  have  their  own  private  and  particular  ^jfeStions  and^^f^^iJi^^^ 

appetites^ 

*  Se«  the  Df  Angmentb  Sckntiarum,    Scft.  HI.  ). 

'  The  Author  makes  a  happy  u(^  of  this  method  iil  his  oWn  Political  WHtlngs  5  and 
conftantly  draws  and  illnftratvs  hiv  Pbliticln  from  Fhtiofophy^  and  eitamples  of  Nature. 
And  furefy  fomewhat  conliderahle  migjit  be  efFeded,  by  tlius  making  the  G&vernment  of 
the  Vhiverfe,  a  ModH  fir  the  Govimfmnt  cf  Stans:    See  the  SafUntia  Feremm,  ScA.  III. 

•  The  Author  ftiew*  great  Ad'drefi  in  his  ftveral  Affllcatiom  to  King  J^imes  the  Ttrd: 
A  Prince  whoTe  Tmfer  and  Dijf&fiticn  he  thoroughly  under ftood.  SeeSuppiEMBMTV». 
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appetites  i  which  they  folhw  m /mailer  matters^  when  free  frmnmort  gemr^il  smt 
common  Re/peElsi  yet^  when  there  is  caufe  for  fujlaimng  the  more  generai^V 
for  fake  their  own  particulars^  and  conffire^ta  uphold  the  Publick.  Thus  we  fee  Iron 
in  a  fmall  quantity  will  afcend,  and  approach  the  Z^^rfyf^wf,  by  a  particular 
fympathy :  But  if  the  Iron  ht  in  any  large  quantity,  it  drops  its  appetite 
of  amity  to  the  Loadftont^.  and,  like  a  true  Patriot,  cleaves  to  the  Earthy 
whi(^  is  the  Region  of  nriafiy  bodies.  So  IVater^  and  other  matters,  fall^ 
to'warcb  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  which  is  their  lUgton  or  Country  \  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  ufual  in  Water-works  and  Engines^  than  for  the  fFater^  ra- 
ther than  fuffer  any  difunion  in  Nature,  to  afcend ;  and  forfaking  the  love 
of  its  own  Region  or  Country,  apply  itfelf  to  the  Body  next  adjoining. 
Sitddtn  2.  There  are  numerous  Examples  of  this  kind.     Your  Majefty  Angled 

^r^^u^'        out  one  in  your  gracious  Speech  of  Thanks  to  your  Council^  when  princely 
winded  wi/?  acknowledging  their  vigilancy  and  merits,  you  were.pleas'd  to  note,  that 
vloUnu.       it  was  a  Succefs  and  Event  above  the  courfe  of  Nature^  to  have  fo  great  a 
change  brought  about  with  fo  great  quiet:  becaufe  fudden  mutations  as  well  in  a 
State  as  in  Nature^  rarely  happen  without  violence  and  perturbation  ^:  Whence 
again  I  conclude  there  h2i  congruity  between  the  Principles  of  Nature  and  Policy. 
And,  left  your  own  Inftance  ftiou'd  feem  to  contradict  the  affertion,  I  offer 
your  Majefty  a  type,  or  example  in  Nature^  much  refembling  this  event  ia 
your  State  •,   viz.  Earthquakes^  which  often  produce  great  terror  and.  fur- 
prize,  but  no  real  mifchief ;  the  Earth  trembling  for  a  moment,  and  fud- 
derily  eftablilhing  itfelf  in  a  perfeft  quiet  again. 
An  attempt       6. This  Knowledge  therefore  of  making  the  Government  of  the  fForld  a  Mirror 
PcrfiaiTMa'/^  ^^^  Gwer»w^»/  of  a  State j  being  almoft  loft,  by  .reafon,  perhaps,  of  the 
gick,  in  /^^' difficulty  for  one  man  to  compafs  both  Philofophies  8 ;  I  have  thought  pro- 
infiance  of    per  to  make  fome  little  EJfay  to  revive  it^  in  treating  of  one  particular  \ 
uniting        wherewith  I  humbly  prefent  your  Majefty:  For  as  'tis  a  Farm  of  Difcourfe 
Kingdoms,   ^^^j^^^fiy  ^yj^  ^q  j^^^g^  j   ^j^^t  King  could  it  more  pro^rly  be  laid  before, 
than  a  King  fliudious  of  joining  contemplative  and  aftive  Virtue  tqgether? 
Andfarti'        7-  Your  Majefty  is  the  firft  Kingy  who  had  thie  honbur  of  being  the 
cularty  «/-     Corner- Stone  to  unite  thefe  two  mighty  and  warlike  Nations  of  England  and 
fliid  to  the    Scotland^  under  one  fovereignty  and  monarchy.   Jt  does  not  appear  by  the ' 
EndTridCffJ-'^^^^^^^  or  Memoirs  of  any  true  Hiftory\   and  fcarce  by  any /^*«fo^x  iVir- 
ScotUnd.      ration^  or  Tradition^   that  ever  this  ihand  of  Great  Britain  was  from  any 
.    antiquity  united  under  one  King  before  this  day.  And  yet  there  are  no  Moun-- 
tains  nor  Ridges  of  Hills ;  no  Seas  or  great  Rivers  •,  no  diverjity  of  Tongue  or 
Language^  that  has  invited,  or  provoked,  this  ancient  feparation  or  divorce. 
The  Lot  of  Spain  was  to  have  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  that  Continent,  ex- 
cept Portugal,  united  in  a  late  age;  and  now  in  our  age  that  of  Portugal 
alfo:  Which  was  the  laft  that  held  out  from  being  incorporated  with  die 

reft. 

■'  This  is  fpokc  with  regard  to  the  King^s  firft  ummg  in.    Sec  S  u  p  p  L  B  m  B  n  t  II. 

<  For  it  IS  very  rare  that  Politicians  are  good  Natural  Philofofhers  i  tho  doubtlefs  maoy 
excellent  Rules  and  Examples  of  Goyeriunent  are  eaCly  derivable  from  Phyfcal  Ohfnr'- 
vaticns, 

^  Viz.  the  Condderation  of  the  Union  betwixt  England  and  ScotUndi  Co  that  the  fol- 
lowing Dodrine  chiefly  regards  this  particular  Uni^n  i  without  taking  notice  of  the  other 
Pmts  of  Government  i  fuch  as  Conqtteft,  Laws,  Liberties,  Civil  Rites,  Taxes,  Trade,  Reii^ 
^n,  &c.  which  might  perhaps  be  advantageoafly  treated  in  the  fame  manner }  hf  evfy, 
ptg  Nature,  or  the  Wiidom  difplayM  in  the  Qevernment  ef  the  Werli  and  its  Parts, 
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reft*  It  has  likewifc  been  the  Lot  of  France^  much  about  the  fame  time* 
to  have  re-anhex'd  to  xi\2it  Crown  the  fevcral  Dutebies  and  Portions  which 
were  in  fonner  times  diflcver'd.  The  Lot  of  this  Illand  is  the  laft, 
rcfcrvcd  for  your  Majefty's  times,  by  the  fpecial  providence  and  fevour 
of  God,  who  has  brought  you  to  this  happy  conjun&ion  with  great 
conient  of  hearts,  in  the  ftrength  of  your  years,  and  the  maturitjr  of  your 
experience.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  I  fet  before  your  Majefty  the 
Grounds  of  Nature^  in  the  amon  and  eommMture  of  Bodies  %  and  thecorrefpond- 
ence  they  have  with  the  Grounds  of  Policy ^  in  the  conjunSlion  of  States  and 
Kingdoms. 

8.  Firft  then,  the  Pofition  that  Force  is  corroborated  by  Union  i  being  one  That  Force 
of  the  common  notions  of  the  mind,  needs  no  great  induftion  or  illuftra-  ^«  ^"^V^S^**" 
tion.    (i.)  We  find  the  Sun  in  Leo  caufcs  nlore  vehement  heats  than  when  unf^n/ 
in  Cancer ;   tho  his  Rays  are  more  perpendicular  in  the  latter  Sign :  The  Exmpllfiid 
reaibn  whereof^  in  great  meafure,  has  been  truly  afcribed  to  the  conjunSiionh  ^^^  Sun 
and  cor-radiation  of  the  Sun  with  four  Stars  ox  the  firft  magnitude  j  viz. '"  ^«®- 
Sirins^  Camcnla^  Cor  Leoms^  ^xi^  Cauda  Leonis.    (2.)  So  the  Moon^  likewiie,  Ti^e  Mo^n. 
^hilft  in  Leo ;   is  by  ancient  tradition  faid  x6  be  at  the  boart ;  not  for  any 
aflinity  which  that  Place  of  the  Heavens  can  have  with  that  part  of  the 
human  Body }  but  becaule  the  Moon  is  then,    thro*  her  conjun&ion.  and 

near  approach  to  the  aforefaid  fix'd  StarSy   in  gr^teft  ftrengdi  and  influ-  Tf9€  dkraiu^ 
ence;  and  thence  operates  upon  that  part  in  interior  bodies,  which  is  prin-  ^^^  ^/^*" 
cipal,  and  moft  vital.  (3.)  Thus  again,  fFaters  and  Liquors^  in  fmall  quan-  ^^"^^^  ^^^^^ 
tity,   eafily  putrefy  and  corrupt;   but  in  larger  quantities  fubfift  \on%^.lind d$  ih^ 
from  the  ftrength  they  receive  by  union.  (4.)  So  in  Eartbfuakes^  the  mort  tU  frejudlcB 
general  ones  do  little  nurt,  by  reafon  of  the  united  we^ht  they  offer  toA^^w^^w^r^/ 
lubvert  -,   but  limited  and  particular  Earthquakes  have  often  overturned  *™^"*'^«^- 
whole  Towns  and  Cities. 

9.  The  force  of  Union  therefore  is  evident :  But  the  manner  of  Union  may  Unh»  by 
require  a  fuller  illuftration.     It  will  not  at  prcfent  be  pertinent  to  treat  oi'^'^^n  txm^ 
Union  by  nSory^  when  one  body  merely  fiihidues  another,  and  converts  ^^^^1^^^^ 
lame  into  its  own  nature ;  extingurfhing  and  expelling  the  parts  it  cannot  ^;ii.        ' 
overcome:  As  when  the  fire  converts  wood  into  fire;  purging  away  the 

fmoke  and  the  afhes,  as  matters  unapt  to-  infiame :  Or  when  the  body  of  a 
living  creature  converts  and  affimilates  food  and  nourifhment,  purging  off* 
and  expelling  what  it  cannot  convert.  For  thefe  reprefentations  anfwer  in 
matters  of  Policy  to  Union  of  Countries  by  conqueft ;  where  the  conquering 
State  extinguilhes,  extirpates,  and  expells  any  part  of  the  State  conquered, 
which  it  finds  fo  contrary,  as  not  to  i)e  alter'd  or  converted*  And  there- 
fore, leaving  violent  Unions^  we  will  confider  only  fuch  as  are  natural^ 

10.  It  is  an  excellent  Difference  which  the  oeft  Obfervers  of  Nature  ThtDtffw^ 
make  between  Compofition  and  Mixture^  or  futting  together  and  mingling :  ^^  h§wixt 
The  one  being  but  a  conjunHion  of  bodies  in  places  die  other  of  quality  and  ^jJ7i2«c'ft»rfc 
confent :  The  one^tht  mother  of  Sedition  and  jtUeration^  the  other  of  Peace 

and  Continuance ;  the  one  rather  a  Confufion  than  an  Union ;  the  other  proper- 
ly an  Union  *.  Therefore  we  fee  ( i .)  that  thofe  Bodies  call'd  imperfeSt-  Mixts^  *  ExampUs 
continue  not;  but  are  foon  diflblvol.  For  *exampie.  Snow  and  Iccy  which  ^fimpirf$a 


2^^  Mtxtuns, 


'  The  dne  Profecution  of  this  Difference^  in  its  phyCcal  Caufct^  might  ixnport  natural 
Philcfcphy,  no  Icfs  than  fhil  Pclicy. 
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are  Gvmpofitions  of  jtir  and  W^attr^  eafily  fever  and  diflblve ;  the  niMer 
doling  together,    and  excluding  the  Air.     (2.)  So  the  three  bodies  cele- 
brated by  the  Akbemifis^  as  the  three  Principles  •/ iTiings  \  viz.  Earthy 
fFater^  and  Oil\  or  Salt^  Mercury  and  Sulphur^  if  united  only  by  ctmpofi^ 
tum^  or  putting  together,  we  fee  how  wealdy  and  rudely  they  incorporates 
For  ff^ater  and  Earth  make  but  an  imperfeft  Slime;  and  tho  forced  toge- 
ther by  agitation,  yet  upon  a  little  Handing,  thit  Earth  fubMes  to  the  bot- 
tom.    (3.)  So  when  JVater  and  Oil^  arc  by  agitation  brought  to  an  Un- 
guent-, yet  after  a  little  Handings   the  Oil  will  float  a- top :  For  thefe  im- 
offtrfeH    perfect  Mixtures  continue  no  longer  than  they  are  forced  ;   and  ftill  in  the 
Mtxturfs,      ^^^^  the  worthieft  gets  uppermoft.     (4.)  But  the  cafe  is  otherwife  in  per- 
fea  Mixtures.     Thus  the  three  bodies  of  Earthy  WaOr^  and  0«/,   when 
join*d  in  a  VegrtcAU  or  Mineral^  are  fo  united^  as  that  without  great  fubtil- 
ty  of  art^  and  force  of  extradion^  they  cannot  be  feparated  and  reduced  to 
the  fame  fimple  bodies  again.  Whence  the  difference  between  Cempojttien  and 
Mixture  is  clearly  this ;  tnat  Cempofitien  is  the  jrimng^  or  putting  together  of 
Bodies  without  a  new  form  ;   and  Mixture  the  joinings  or  putting  together  of 
Bodies^  under  a  new  form.     Fdr  the  mw  voviu  is  the  common  ^uk^  without 
which  the  old  ones  will  be  at  firife  and  difcofd'  ^. 
The  pofirine       1 1 .  To  refleft>  this  Light  of  Nature  upon  Matters  of  State :  Two  different 
«wfp^f7    ^^^^^  ^^  Poliqr  have  been  praftifed   for  umting  and  conjoining  of  Sta$es 
^^  and  Kingdoms  %     the  one  is  to  retain  the  ancient  form  flill  fevered^  and 
only  conjoined  in  Sovereignty  \  the  other  to  fuperinduce  a  new  form,  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  the  entire  State.     The  former  of  thefe  has  been  the  nK)re 
ufual,  and  is  the  eajiefi  -,  but  the  latter  the  more  happy.  For  whoever  atten- 
tively revolves  the  Hifi^ies  of  all  Nations,   and  forms  a  true  judgment 
And  tlluftra-  upon  them,  will  conclude  that  noStateS|befides  xht  Roman^^trt  a  good  com- 
tid  in  the     mixture.     And  this  being  the  beft  State  in  Hiftory,  and  the  beft  Example 
iu»w4»  State.  ^^  our  prefent  point,   we  will  chiefly  infill  upon  it.     In  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome^  Firgil  brings  in  Jupiter^  by  way  of  Oracle  or  Prediftion,  fpeaking 
of  the  mixture  of  the  J'rojans  and  the  Italians^  where  Jupiter  makes  a  kind 
of  partition  or  difl:ributk)n  ;  viz.  that  Italy  fliou^d  give  the  Language  and 
the  Lawsy  Troy  a  Mixture  of  men^  and  fome  religious  I&tes  ;  and  both  peo- 
ple fhou'd  meet  in  the  fole  name  of  Latins  K 

12.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  City  of  Rome^  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  mingled  upon,  equal  terms:  Wherein  the  interchange  went  fo  even, 
that,  as  Livy  notes,  the  one  Nation  gave  name  to  the  place^  the  odier 
to  the  people.  For  Rome  continued  the  name^  but  the  people  were  callM 
^uirites ;  which  was  the  Sabine  word,  derived  from  Cures^  the  country  of 
Tatius.  '3*  ^^ 

^  Whoever  wou*d  profecute  this  Perjian  Mapck  in  other  parts  of  Govmumnt,  (faou*d 
Imitate  the  Author  in  thus  keeping  a  i^eady  Eye  both  upoa  Nstun  aod  Art  $  or  Phyfieki 
and  Politicks^  at  the  fame  time :  A  thing  whereof  there  are  numerous  inflaiKes  in  his 
Writings 5  more  particularl)r  in  the  SapientU  Veterum^  See  Supplbmsmt  VII.  Sed.  IlL 

*  Strmovem  Aufom  fatrhem  monffi  tembnm : 

COtf  *,  efi  9Mmn  erb  s  cammixti  arfore  tantum, 

Subpdeni  Tmcri  \  merem,  rhupn  /kcrcrtem 

Adj'tciam }  faciamq;  omnes,  uno  ore.  Latinos. 

H'mc  genus  Aufonio  tmftum^  quod  Jknguine  furgu, 

SuprA  homines,  [ufrAjre  Deoe  fietate  v'tdehs.    JEru  Lib.XIL  jf*.  S|4,  Arc. 
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13.  But  what  is  chiefly  to  be  obferved  in  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Rpm^n 
Government ;  they  were  fo  liberal  of  Naturalization^  that  in  efFeft  they  made 
perpetual  Mixtures.  For  the  manner  was  to  naturalize,  not  only  particular 
perfons,  but  Families^  Lineages^  and  even  whole  Cities  and  Countries.  Whence 
at  length  Rome  became  a  Patria  Communis^  or  common  Country^  as  fome  Civi- 
Hans  call  it. 

14.  So  we  read  of  St.  Paul^  zSttr  he  had  been  beaten  with  rods,  and  there- 
upon charged  the  officer  with  the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
Rome  \  the  captain  faid  to  him.  Art  thou  then  a  Roman?  That  privilege  has  coft 
me  dear.  To  whom  St,  P^«/ replied,  but  Iwas  fo  Born^  and  yet,  in  another 
place,  St.  Paul  profeffes  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  tribe :  Whence  'tis  manifeft  that 
feme  of  his  anceftors  wei%  naturalized ;  and  fo  the  Right  was  conveyM  to  him 
and  their  other  defcendants.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  firft  defpites  done  to 
Julius  Cafar^  that  whereas  he  had  obtained  Naturalization  for  a  City  in  Gaul,  a 
Perfon  of  that  City  was  beaten  with  rods  by  the  conful  Marcellus.  So  we  find 
in  Tacitus y  that  in  the  Emperor  Claudiuses  time,  the  wilder  part  of  the  Nation 
of  Gauly  OiWdiComatay  fued  to  be  made  capable  of  becoming  Senators  and 
Officers  of  Rome:  And  after  long  Debate,  it  was  carried  that  they  (hould  be 
admitted.  So  likewife  Macbiavel^  enauiring  the  caufes  of  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  gives  judgment,  that  tnerc  was  none  greater ;  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  State  fo  eafily  compounded  and  incorporated  with  fir  angers. 

15.  'Tis  true,  moft  States  and  Kingdoms  have  taken  the  contrary  method ;  -^  eontrarj 
whence  the  enlargement  of  Empire  and  Territory  became  matter  of  burthen  ^^'f^fi  ^^ 
to  them»  rather  than  ftrength*":  And  even  kept  alive  the  feeds  and  roots  of^^J^^p^^" 
revolts  and  rebellions  for  many  ages;   as  we  Ice  by  a  firefli  and  remarkable iM«iwii. 
Example  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon:  Which,  tho  united  to  Caftile  by  mar-  trar^  iffe^s. 
riage,  not  by  conqueft,    and  fo  defcended  in  hereditary  union  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years ;  yet  becaufe  it  was  continued  in  a  divided  Government ^  and 

not  well  incorporated  and  cemented  with  the  other  Crowns j  now  lately  entered 
into  a  rebellion,  on  account  of  their  liberties. 

16.  The  fcveral  parts  of  the  form  whereby  States  and  Kingdoms  hecomt^ourParti- 
perfeSly  united^  are,  bcfides  the  fovereignty  itfelf,  four  \  viz.  (i .)  Union  in  Name ;  ^^.^^K^ '''"  , 
(2.)  Union  in  Language ;  (3.)  Union  in  Laws  -,  and  (4.)  Union  in  Employments.  J^^  ^^*' 

(i.)  For  Name  %  tho  it  feem  but  a  fuperficial  and  outward  matter ;  yet  it  of  states^yiz^ 
carries  great  impreffion,  and  enchantment:  The  general  and  common  name  of    .  (>:) 
Gracia  made  the  Greeks  always,  ready  to  unite  (tho  otherwife  fiiU  of  Divifi-  ^^^  '* 
ons  amongft  themfelves)  aj^inft  other  Nations,    which  they  call'd  barbarous.    ^^^* 
Tht  Helvetian  Name  is  no  miall  Cement  to  ditir  Leagues  and  Confederacies.  The 
common  name  of  Spain^  no  doubt,  has  been  a  fpecial  means  of  the  better  union 
and  conglutination  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Cafiile^  Aragon^  Granada^  Na- 
varre j  Faknciaj  Catalonia^  and  the  reft ;  comprehending  Portugal^  of  late. 

17.  (2.)  For  Language^   'tis  needlefs  to  infift  upon  it;  becaufe  both  your       (1.) 
Majefty's  kingdoms  are  of  one  Language^  tho  of  feveral  Diale£is\  and  theL^i^g^^S^ 
difierence  is  fo  fmall  between  them,  as  promifes  rather  an  Enrichment  of  one 
Language^  than  a  Continuation  of  two. 

*>  See  the  Pable  of  Perfeut  explain*d  in  the  D#  Augtmntit  Sckmiarum,  St&.  lU    See  alfo 
Seft .  XXV.  of  that  VTork^  and  the  Saftentia  Veterum,  SupplbmbntVII.  Seft.  III. 
Vol.  II.  C  (3.)  For 
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<'•)  (3-)  For  Laws^  in  general ;  which  are  the  principal /«fWi  of  Gwemmefft ; 

^^^•»  *'"''"' they  may  be  of  three  kinds;  viz.  (i.)  Jitra^  which  I  term  Freedtms  or  Pri-- 

PrivU^^   wVf^^j;  (2.)  Liges^  or  Judicial  Laws\  and  (3.)  Manners.    For  Freedmts  and 

Privileges ;  they  were  among  rhcRomans  of  four  kinds  or  d^rees ;  viz.  (i.)  yas 

Conrnttiii  (2.)  Jns  Civilaiis\  (3.)  Jus  Suffragii%  and  (4.)  Jus  Petitionis^  or 

Homrum.     i.  Jus  Cannubii  is  a  thing  at  prefent  out  of  ufe :   For  Marriage  is 

open  betwixt  all  Diverfities  of  Nations.    2.  Jus  Chitatis  anfwers  to  what  we 

call  Demzatien^  or  NatnralizaHon.     3.  Jus  Suffragii  anfwers  to  our  Faice  in 

Parliament  \  and  4.  Jus  Petitionis  anfwers  to  our  place  in  Councilj  or  Office. 

The  Romans  afterwards  feparated  thefe  Freedoms ;   granting  Jus  ConmUnij  fine 

civitaie\  Civitatemfine  Suffragio\  and  Suffragium  fine  Jure  Petieionis  i  which 

was  commonly  with  them  the  laft  • 

Judicial  jg.  For  thofe  we  call  Judicial  Laws :  *Tis  a  matter  of  curiofity  and  incon- 

^'^''  venience  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  all  particular  Cufioms ;  or  to  draw  all 

Subje&s  to  one  place  of  Judicature  and  Seffion.  'Tis  fufficient  that  there  be  an 

Uniformity  in  the  principal  and  fundamental  Laws^  both  EcckfiafiicaHnd  CiviL 

'Ani  Man-^        j^.  For  Manners  %  a  confent  in  them  is  to  be  induffarioufly  fought,  but  not 

*"^'*  enforced :  As  nothing  breeds  fo  much  pertinacity  \n  a  People  to  hold  their 

CufiomSy  as  fudden  and  violent  Attempts  to  change  them. 

t^)  20.  And  for  En^loyments\  it  requires  no  more,  dian  to  carry  an  indiflerent 

mcnts!^'       hand,  and  fhew  no  &vour  to  one  Nation  more  than  another". 

Two  cafhal       2 1 .  There  remains  only  to  remember,  from  the  Grounds  of  Nature^  the  two 

iBMUsofunkn  conditions  of  per fe&  Mixture  \  the  firft  whereof  is  Ttme.   The  natural  Philo- 

i»  G^vyn^     fophers  fay  well,  thoit  Campofition  is  the  work  of  Man  ^  but  Mixture  the  work  of 

7r7m^z^xt^  iVii/«ff.     For  'tis  the  office  of  man  to  make  a  fit  application  of  bodies  together  : 

vtt,.T$  allow  But  the  ferfeR  fermentation  and  incorporation   of  them  mufi  be  left  to  fime 

Timi,  and  Nature  \^  and  all  unnatural  haflening  does  butdifhirb  the  Work,   not 

promote  it.     So  after  die  Graft  is  put  into  the  Stock  and  bound  up ;   it 

muft  be  left  to  Ttme  and  Nature  to  make  that  continuous^  Which  at  firlt  was 

but  contiguous.     And  *ris  not  any  conftant  prefling  or  thruftins  of  the  Parts 

t<^ether,  that  will  haften  Nature's  Sea/in  *,  but  rather  hinder  it.     So  in  U^ 

quors^  thofe  Commixtures  which  are  at  the  firft  troubled,  grow  afterwards 

clear  and  fctded,  by  the  benefit  of  Reft  and  time. 

Andfuffir         22.  The  Second  Condition  is,  that  tke  greater  draw  the  lefs.     So  when  two 

^attra!tth9  '^  ^^8^^  msciy   the  greater  darkens  and  dims  the  leflfer.     And  when  a  fmaller 

^iefl  River  runs  into  a  larger,  it  lofes  both  its  Name  and  Stream.     And  hereof  we 

fee  an  excellent  Exaitipfe  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Judab  and  Ifrael.  The  Kingdom 

ef  Judab  contained  two  Tribes ;   the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael  ten.     King  David 

reigned  over  Judab  for  certain  Years  5  and  after  the  Death  of  Ifhbopetb^  the 

Son  of  Saul  likewife  obtained  the  Kingdom  of  Ifrael.     This  Union  continued 

in  him,  and  in  his  Son  Solom0f^  feverity  years,  at  leaft,  between  them  both : 

But  becaufe  the  feat  of  the  Kingdom  was  kept  ftilt  in  Judab,  and  fo  the 

itfs  fought  the  greiaoer ;  upon  the  firft  occafion  oflfer'd,  die  Kingdom  broke 

again,  and  fb  continued  ever  after  ^.  S  U  P- 

^  Might  not  the  feveral  Cafes  abovementioa'd  be  exemplified,,  and  Itluftfated,  by  apt  Pliy- 
iical  Obfervations } 

^  This  Piece  is  orily  propofed  as  a  Specimen,  not  a  finifli*d  Work|  and  may  in  fome  mea^ 
fore  be  fupplied  from  the  Do^rine  of  G^vernMMttdt\Wtr*d  in  the  D€  Augm$ntis  SchntiarMm, 
SeA.  XXV.  the  Safientia  Vfterum,  Supplement  Vll.  St€t.  III.  tht  Piece  if  War,  Sup* 
VLEMENT  XII.  and  the  Prudent  Staiefman,  Supple  msht  X.III, 
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PREFACE. 

THIS  is  an  imperfeSl  Tiece^andy  doubt  lefs^never  intend-^ 
ed  by  the  Author  to  befublijh*d\  till  it  had^  in  his  ujual 
manner y  undergone  a  Jlrilf  Correffion. 
y^^  Original  makes  part  of  the  Scripta,  ^r  the  Author's 
Latin  Pofthumous  Pieces  fublijudby  Grater ;  and  is  inconfiderately 
tack'd  to  certain  imferfeSi  Chapters  of  the  Dc  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,  under  the  Title  of  Defcriptio  Globi  Intelledualis*  The 
Defign,  however^  appears  by  the  Introdu6fionj  to  have  been  com-  " 
pleat ly  form'd  in  the  Mind  of  the  Author ;  tho  not  executed  in 
all  its  Tarts  ;  nor  perfect  ly  indeed  in  any  one  :  For  the  firft 
Part,  which  is  the  only  one  we  harue  of  ity  wants  the  U&spro^ 
mifed  in  the  Introdudion.  Had  it  been  finifh'dy  it  might  have 
nobly  fupplied  the  Animated  Aftronomy  fet  down  for  deficient 
in  the  De  Augmentis  p;  and^  as  it  now  ftands^  it  exhibits  the 
whole  Tlanj  executes  fome  confiderable  Troportion^  and  infiruifs  ' 
a  lefs  able  Architect  to  carry  on  the  Work. 

The  Author  proceeds  in  the  cautious  way  of  Enquiry  ^  by  Que- 
ftions,  and  Arguments  on  both  fides  \  without  undertaking  to  de^ 
t ermine  any  thmg  in  a  SubjeSt  that  liesfo  remote  from  dire£f  Ex^  ^ 
periment.  This  Method  has,  perhaps^  been  too  much  neglected  by 
Writers  in  Aftronomy  ;  for  ^ueftions  are  in  the  power  of  the 
^erifij  and  may  gradually  lead  to  great  and  folid  ^ijcoveries ; 
whiljt  a  dogmatical  Trocedure^  pretending  to  over-^rule  things ^ 
is  often  frufiratedy  or  falfify* d  by  farther  Enquiry. 

^  See  the  D^  Auimtntu  Scientiarum,  SeCt,  IV.  4,  &c* 
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A 

SPECIMEN 

O  F 

Animated    Astronomy',  &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

t .  ^    m  /^H  E  I^fiory  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies  ftiould  be  fimple,  and  unmix-  Nakiin$Js-. 
I  '      ed  with  Mens  Conmts^  or  Opinions  \  and  candidjy  drawn^p,  ^}^  simpti^ 
'  I        without  anyTindhire  of  Praeoccupation,  or  fondncfsfor  "itheory  -,  l^/fj^la^^ 
J^      fo  as/eparately  and  nakedly ,  to  exhibit  thofe  Phenomena, which  ^y  ^^^^  jj^, 
are,  at  prefent,  bundled  and  drefs'd  up  into  Tories  and  Syfiems.    Vfcvms. 
would,  therefore,  have  this  Hiflory  wrote  w^ch  a  manner,  as  if  no  De- 
cree had  pafs*d  i  nor  any  thing  been  dogtpiftically  aiTerted  in  all  Aftronomy 
and  Jftrology:  And  only  the  Obfervatiehs,  in  both,  had  been  taken,  and 
the  Experiments  made,  and  fet  down  with  Accuracy,  Judgment  and  Per- 
^icuity.     But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kipd  found  among  us  '.     Plity  has 
only  glanced  at  the  Subject  curforily,  and  fomewhat  rudely.     But  perhaps 
a  tolerable  Hijlory  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies  mi^t,  widi  the  afliftance  of  tae 
modem  Obfervations,  be  drawn  from  the  Works  of  Ptokmy^  Copernicus^ 
and  other  learned  Aftronomers  \  only  fuch  a  Hijiory  would  entirely  want 
the  Light  of  Experiments  ^. 

2.  l^ 

♦  For  the  reafon  of  the  Title,  See  Ve  Augmentis  SeientiarHM,^Sc£t.  IV.  4,  .&c. 

^  It  were  to  be  wifliM  that  more  of  it  cou*d  be  found  at  preftnt  :  But  Men  feem . 
now  fo  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  they  have  a  true*  Aftroncnrical  Syjiem,  on  a  mathcma* 
tical  Foundation,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  its  being  called  in  queftlon.  However,  it  ttmy 
not  be  amifs  for  Pofterity  to  receive  our  Doubts  as  well  as  our  Do£lrvus^ 

^  Which  are  what  muft  fliew  the  true  Caufes  of  things,  in  ^le  S^rjlMiaad  ^rmmtf  ^e- 
Vmvitfi. 
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TheDefignof     2.  It  may,  perhaps,   fcem  ftrangc,  that  we  fhould  here  bring  the  Sy^ 
ifo  ^^^^^ fi^^^  ^hat  have  been  raifed,  improved,  and  enlarged  with  fo  much  Labour, 
genu^"phi'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Original,  ardefs  forms,  and  fimple  obfervations :  But  we  have 
hfifkfy  of  the  ^  much  greater  fTork  in  view  ;   tho  without  any  intention  of  lofmg  the 
Heavens.      leaft  of  former  Difcoveries,     For  we  here  propofe^  not  only  the  bufinefs  of 
jffironomical  Calcuhtions^  and  fure  JJlrological  Predi£lions%   but  a  gemiine 
Pbilofophyy  for  informing  the  Underftanding ;   not  only  a  difcovery  of  the 
motions  and  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  Bodies,  but  alfo  their  fubftance,   in- 
fluence, powers  and  qualities  of  all  kinds:  And  this  according  to  the  natu- 
ral and  found  reafons  of  things  themfelyes;  without  levity,  credulity,  or 
any  fuperflitioiis  regard  toTraditions :  Intending  fuch  a  Pbilofopby  asfhall 
not  invent  Solutions,  plaufibly  adapted  to  the  Phenomena  j  but  fhew  what 
is  the  real  Faft,  or  Truth,  in  Nature  •. 
rheones  are       3,  'Tis  eafy  to  perceive,    that  both  they  who  afTert  the  Rotation^  and 
r»J/^//,  but  they  who  afTert  the  Stability  of  the  Earthy  plead  and  produce  Pbanomena  on 
anlo^.      both  fides,  with  almofl  equal  uncertainty.     But  the  Author  of  the  new 
*jfJironomical  Syftem  of  our  time',  who  makes  the  Sun  the  centre  of  the 
fecondary  movement  •,  and  the  Earth  the  centre  of  the  primary  -,  as  if  the 
-Planets  peform'd  their  Revolutions  round  the  Sun  (which  fome  of  the  An- 
cients fufpedled  of  Mercury  and  Fenus)  would  have  excellently  folved  the 
difficulty,    had  he  verified  and  confirmed  the  fuppofition  ^,    And  we  make 
no  queflion  but  other  ConftruStions  and  Theories  of  like  kind,  may  be  in- 
vented by  men  of  a  fharp  and  fubtile  genius;  but  the  Perfons  who  offer  us 
fuch  Theories^  are  not  greatly  concerned,   whether  they  be  perfectly  true  > 
and  only  fuppofe  them  for  the  convenience,  of  calculation^  and  the  formif^  of 
jiftronomical  Tables'^.    Our  Defign,  therefore,  differs  greatly  from  theirs; 
'  as  tending  not  to  the  difcovery  of  Theories,  and  real  Solutions,  which  may 
be  various  and  numerous ;  but  the  truth  of  things,  which  is  fimple  and  one : 
And  to  this  difcovery  of  Truth,  the  way  is  open'd  by  a  genuine  and  pure 
Hifiory  of  Phenomena  -,   but  blocked  up  by  one  that  is  perverted  and  in- 
fefted  with  Opinions. 
The  Enquiry      4.  We  muft,   however,  openly  profefs,   that  our  hope  of  difcovering 
*» /^/Si*^  truth,  with  regard  to  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  depends  not  folely  upon  fuch 
^t^hle  Lavir^  tSflory,  raifed  after  our  own  manner;  but  much  more  upon  the  obferva- 
0f  i^ature.    tion  of  the  common  Properties,  or  the  PaJJions  and  Appetites  of  the  matter 
of  both  Globes.   For  as  to  the  Separation  that  is  fuppoled  betwixt  the  athe^ 
rial  and  fublunary  Bodies,  it  feems  to  us  no  more  than  a  Fiftion,  and  a  de- 
gree of  Superftition,  mix'd  with  Rafhnefs:  For  it  is  certain,  that  numerous 

EfFeds^ 

'  Doubtlefs  this  is  a  juft  and  worthy  End  of  the  Enquiry :  But  what  true  fteps  have 
been  taken  towards  this  End }  and  how  tar  we  are  at  prefeat  from  it«  may  deferve  Con- 
iideration. 

'  Viz,  l>fch0  Brake. 

^  Was  not  this  Suppofition  thought  to  be  well  verified,  and  confirmed,  to  many  in  \xs 
Time  >. 

"^  This  feems  rather  a  candid  Conftru^ion  of  the  Author,  than  the  Intention  of  the  The- 
oriftfi  who  generally  dcfirc  the  World  Ihould  take  ihtit  Solutions  for  tr\xt  Difcoveries.  Stp 
hereafter.  Sea.  I.  9. 
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EfFefts,  as  expanfiott^  contrtfclm^  imprejj^on^  3i^ldi%\  coJleSlion^  aitraSlion^  re* 
puljion^  ajfimilation^  union^  and  the  like,  have  place,  not  only  here  upon 
the  furface  •,  but  alfo  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  regions  of  the  Hea- 
vens'. And  no  more  faithful  guide  can  be  ufed  or  confulted,  than  thefe 
properties  of  matter^  to  conduft  the  underftanding  to  the  depths  of  the 
Earth,  which  are  abfolutely  not  feen  at  all,  and  to  the  fublime  regions  of 
tjie  Heavens,  which  are  generally  feen,  but  falfely ;  on  account  of  their 
great  Dijlance^  the  refraSlion  of  the  Air^  the  imperfeSlion  of  Glaffes^  &c. 
The  Ancients,  therefore,  excellently  reprefented  Proteus  as  capable  of  vari- 
ous fhapes,  and  a  moft  extraordinary  Prophet,  who  knew  all  things,  both 
the  paA,  the  future,  and  the  Secrets  of  the  prefcnt:  For  he  who  knows 
the  unmerfal  properties  of  Matter  j  and  by  that  means  underftands  what  may^ 
be,  cannot  but  know  what  has  been,  is,  and  fhall  be  the  general  ftatc 
and  ilTue  of  things  y.  Our  chiefeft  hope  and  dependanc^  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Celejtial  Bodies.,  is  therefore  placed  in  pbyjical  Reafons  ;  tho  not 
fuch  as  are  commonly  fo  calPd  •,  but  thofe  Laws^  with  regard  to  the  Appe^ 
tjtes  of  Matter  J  which  no  diverfity  of  place  or  region  can  abolifh,  break 
thro*,  difhirb,  or  alter*, 

5.  We  would  not,  however,    on  this  account,   have  Mens  Diligence  at  AnExhcr^ 
all  flacken'd,  in  obferving  and  recording  the  Phaenomena  of  the  celeftial  ^^^'•^  to  tro* 
Bodies;   for  when  a  larger  flock  of  thefe  fhall  be  procured,   every  thing -^JJ^'^^^^ 
afterwards  will  be  the  readier  and  better  eflablifh'd.     And  here  we  cannot  ^v^tiom.  Lei 
but  congratulate  Mankind  upon  the  care,  induflry  and  alacrity  of  certain 
Artificers,  and  Men  of  Letters ;   who  have  lately  attempted  a  new  inter- 
courfe  or  traffick  with  the  celeftial  Bodies,   by  the  means  of  TelefcopeSj  and 
optical  Inftruments ;  as  it  were,  by  fo  many  boats  and  fhips  in  the  way  of 
Navigation*.  This  is  an  attempt,  which  we  judge  extremly  noble,  and  wor- 
ldly of  Mankind  ^   both  in  its  beginning  and  end :  the  rather,  .becaufe  the 
obfervers  are  no  Icfs  commendable  for  their  fidelity,  than  their  enterprize  ; 
as*having  ingenuoufly  and  clearly  kid  down  how  each  Particular  appeared 
to  themfdvcs. ;.  All  that  renuins,  therefore,  is  onjy  for  them  to  perfcvere 
with  great  Severity  of  Judgment^  and  change  of  Inftruments ;    increafing  the 
number  of  the  evidence^  or  eye-witneffes ;  and  to  try  each  particular  over  and  aver  . 
againy  in  different  manners;   kcvol  laftJy  to  raife  ohjeSions  to  tbemfelves^  and 
open  and  explain  to  others,  all  the  OhjeSions  that  may  he  brought  onibe  eon* 
trary  fide  of  the  queftion^   without  defpifing  even  the  ftighteft  fcruple  %   left  it 
Jhould  happen  to  them^  as  it  did  to  Democritus,  in  the  cafe  of  the  figs ^  which 
bad  a  homy-tafte^  wherein  the  old  fFoman  proved  wifer  than  the  Philofopher; 

.  '  On  this  feemf  founded  Sir  IfoAc  Knutcm^s  third  Uggnla  Phtlofofhandi  %  viz.  That  theft 
QjialitUs  tf  Bodies  which  are  incapable  of  Augmentation  and  Dimtntttion,  and  hold  true  in  all 
the  Bodies  whereon  Experiments  may  he  made,  ought  to  fafsfor  general  finalities,  refidinginaU 
Bodies  indifferently.     Sec  his  Princspia^  Lib.  111.  in  init.    See  alfo  hereafter,  Sed.  I.  1. 

t  'Sec  an  Attempt  towards  enumerating  thefe  nniverfal  properties  of  Matter  in  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum  $  under  the  Article  charact£ksofmatt£r. 

*  Such  as  Refinance,  Gravity,  Impenetrah'dity,  &c.      . 

•  How  far  Telefcopes  and  other  optical  Inftruments  are  improyable  to. the  purpofesof 
Aftronomy,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  hitherto  fully  confider'd,  efjpccially  Sir  Ijaac  >7<w- 
ton's  RefieBing  Telejcope,  with  regard  to  the  Metal  and  the  Stru^nre. 

Vol.  II.  D  For 
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For  a  m^bty  flender  and  ridicuJous  Error  may  he  the  caufe  of  great  and  foom- 
derful  Speculations  ^. 
ThruPartU       5^  j^  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  ^,  pure  and  genuine  Hiftory  of  tbe 
T$tard4dina  Cekjiial  Bodies j   we  will  (i.)  propofe  certain  capital  pbilofopbical  ^eries^ 
Btpry  of  the  annexing  thereto  fuch  Ufes,  as  may  probably  be  drawn  from  a  comkiera- 
Heavens  j     tion  of  the  Celeftial  Pbanomena :  And  this  to  fliew  the  fcope  of  fuch  a 
^'*'/,  \        Hiftory  as  we  propofe;  that  they  who  would  affift  in  its  compuement,  may 
Th$  End.      pcrceive  its  tendency,  and  all  along  bear  in  mind  the  Queftions;  whereby 
they  may  be  dirc^ed  to  procure  fuch  a  Hiftory  as  fhalHerve  to  determine 
thefe  ^eftions  \  and  afford  other  the  like  fruits  and  ufes  for  the  fervice  of 
Mankind.     The  Queftions  we  mean  arc  fuch,  as,  according  to  the  proper 
office  of  Hiftory y    enquire  into  the  FaSs  of  Nature ;  and  not  into  their 
(»•)       Caufes.     (2.)  In  the  next  place,  we  fhall  diftindtly  Ihew  wherein  the  Hi-- 
Tb$  MM$r.  p^y  ^y  ^^^  Heavens  confifts ;  what  are  its  parts ;  what  things  are  to  be 
learn'd,  or  carefoUy  fought  after;  what  experiments  to  be  made,  and  pro- 
cured ;   and  what  obfervations  to  be  ufed  and  confidered :   Thus  laying 
down,   as  it  were,  certain  Heads  of  InduHion^  or  Articles  of  Enquiry y  con- 
\dnd{i.)  TA# earning  the  celeftial  Bodies*'.     (3.)  Laftly,  we  ftiall  give  Direftions,  how 
Manner*       the  things  fought  for  fhould  be  confiderM,  when  obtained ;  how  they  are 
to  be  exhibited;:  and  how  recorded:  Left,  otherwife,  the  diligence  ufed  in 
the  firft  Enquiry,    fliould  cgmc  to  nothing;  or,    what  is  worfe,  the  (iic- 
ceedingftrufture  be  built  upon  a  weak  and  treacherous  foundation  <^. 


S  E  C  T.    L 

Philosophical  Qv-estiovs  ahout  theSy&eta 
of  the  World,  ^  H clear d  up  in  the  Parti. 
cuLA*  History  ov  the  Heavensw 

rh€iuafon$  i.-TLyTANY  willhere  iuppofe  me  raifing  the  Afties  of  Queftions 
£r/7r4»  Jyi  ^^"S  ^^^^  buryM,  to  join  them  with  others  of  later  Date :  But 
indtJion  #/  as  the  Philofopby  we  at  prefent  enjoy,  about  the  Heavens^  has  nou 

^fiiens.      ftability  in  it ;  as  *tis  our  fixM  Refolution  to  fubmit  every  thing  to  our 

new- 

^  Let  it,  therefore,  be  freely  aueffxon'd  evciv  at  this  Day,  whether  the  Earth  has  a. 
diurnal  and  Annual  B^tatmf  Whether  all  the  Stars  zttfilid  Bod'mf  Whether  a  Coma 
may  occaCon  z' Deluge r  Whether  we  have  a  jutt  Theory  of  the  Moont  Whether  the  Caufe 
of  the  Tides  is  jaftly  affignM  ?  ^c.  And  this,  if  it  were  only  to  procure  niord  rigid  and^ 
perfcd  Demonftrations :  For  thefe  things  arc  nor,  perhaps,  (0  perfedHy  fettled,  as-  necef- 
iarily  to  exclude  all  modefr,  and  ftientifical  Doubting,  ^  •    .     rv 

«  After  the  fame  manner,  perhaps,  as  the  Authors  particular  Enquiries  into  Winds,  Life- 
and  jyeath,  ficc,  arc  conduced.  ...        ^  ai 

*  Heve  are  three.  Parts  propofed,.but  only  the  firft'  is  profecuted,  and  that  impcrteftly, 
as  mention'd  in  the  P^efact.  *Tis  pity  the  other  two  were  not  finilhcd  t  For,  th<>v 
Aftronomy  has  been  ftrcnuoufly  cultivated  fince  the  Author's  Time  j  yei  the  manner  of 
Twatmcat  here' laid  down,,  has  not  hcch  fufficicntly  ohfcrvcd* 
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new  Teft  of  Examinatiimj  and  genuiik  InduSiim  ^;  and  as;  perhaps,  if  any 
^uefiiims  were  left  untouched,  fo  much  the  lefs  pains  and  diligence  would* 
be  employ 'd  in  the  Hiftory\  becaufe  it  might  feem  needlefs  to  enquire  into 
things,  whereof  no  qju  e s  t  i  on  has  been  ftarted  -,  we  find  it  neceflary  to 
take  in  all  the  QJU  B  s  T  I  o  N  s,  which  the  Nature  of  the  thing  holds  out  to 
us.  Befides,  we  are  the  more  willing  tx>  admit  of  ^eftions  here;  as  being 
lefs  certain  of  their  Decifiony  by  our  method ;  and  not  feeing  clearly  in- 
to the  Iffue^. 

2.  Let  xhtfirft  qju  e  st  i  o  n  therefore  be  this.  Is  there  any  sys-  ai»A» 
T  E  M?  Or,  Is  the  Univerfe  fpberical  in  its  tvbokj  and  having  its  proper  cen-  j^^^^^er 
tre  I  •r  do  the  particular  Globes  of  the  Earth  and  Stars,  lie  jeattered^  and  ad-  rherehany 
bering  each  to  its  own  feat ^  without  any  Syftem,  or  common  Centre?  syftemr 

The  Schools  of  Dcmocritus  and  Epicurus  boafted,  that  their  Founders  hadj'^  Ofitmns 
broke  down  the  walls  of  the  Worlds  but  this  was  no  exaft  confequence  of-^^'*' 
their  Doftrine :  For  as  Democritus  held  Mattjer,  or  an  infinite  quantity  of 
Seeds ^  finite  in  properties  and  powers,  to  be  in  a  perpetual  agitation ;  and 
bv  no  means  fixed  fi-om  eternity;    he  was  obliged,,  by  the  force  of  this? 
Tenet^  to  maintain  Worlds  of  various  figures,  fubjeft  to  Rifp  and  Deftru- 
ftion  i  fome  of  them  better,  and  fome  of  them  worfe  regulated,  and  put 
together;  and  alfo  rough  Draughts  and  impcrfcdk  Effays  of  worlds.  But  ad- 
mitting all  this,   the  portion  of  matter  deilrin'd  to  form  the  World  within 
our  fight,  might  have  ^  fpherical  Figure  ^y  fince  all  his  Worlds  muft  ne- 
ceflariiy  be  of  fome  Figure.     For  tho  there  can  be  ho  middle  in  Infinity, 
yet  a  round  Figure  may  fubfift  in  the  parts  of  Infinity,  as  well  in  a  World 
as  in  a  Ball.  .  . 

3.  The  Opinion  which  deftroys  the  exiftence  of  a  Syftem,  is  that  of  ^^^^|^^^^ 
Heraclides^   Ecphantus^  Nicetas^  Philolaus^   Gilbert^  and  all  thofe,  except  ^^"^^ 
Copernicusy  who  make  the  Earth  a  moving  Planet.    For,  according  to  this 
Opinion,  the  Planets^  and  all  the  numberlefs  fixed  Stars,  both  vifible  and 
invifible,  have  each  its  own  Sphere  and  primary  Formy   thro  th6  vaft  ex- 

panfe  of  the  Heavens j  where  they  are  fprinkled  like  I/lands  in  the  Ocean^ 
and  revolve  not  about  a  common  Centre,  but  each  in  its  own  Orbit ;  fome 
fimply,  and  others  with  a  fmall  progreflivc  motion  of  their  Centres. What 
appears  nwft  exceptionable  in  this  Opinion^  is,  that  it  takes  away  reft  or 
immobility  fix>m  Nature :  For  it  ihould  feem,   that  as  there  are  revolving 

•  Arlaid  down  in  the  N0vuim  Organmn* 

^  The  Author  here  appears  to  intimate  fome  I>t£h:ttft  of  the  Method  of  his  Kovum  Or-' 
^anum,  in  deducing  the  ftrid  Ph'tUfiphical  Hifi^  of  tht  Biavms  $  I  fuppofe  on  account  of 
the  Dijfiadty,  or  affareut  Jmpcffitmty  of  making  the  proper  Experiments  upon  the  dUfiud 
B4dks,  and  procuring  Crucud  Infiances.  And,  perhaps,  more  Caution  is  here  required, 
than  fome  of  the  modern  mathematical,  and  mechanical  Philofophers  have  ufed:  For 
what  certainty  is  there,  that,  hecaufe  all  Bodies  gravitat$  here  on  Earth,  therefore  the 
Stars  and  Sun  muft  gravitate,  after  the  fame  manner,  in  the  Deavens  i  before  'tis  proved, 
that  the  Stars  and  Sun  are  more  than  Flame  >  'Tts  true,  there  are  other  ways  pf  comins 
at  the  Difcovcry,  as  Sir  Ifaac  N^wion  has  (hewn :  But  this  particular  Indtt^icn  feenis  or. 
itfelf  too  haftily  made  j  and  may  deferve  more  Jntermediatis,  if  procurable,  to  render  it 
perfe^  fafe  and  cdnclnfive*  See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  third  Rggula  Philcftfbandi,  as  illuftra-. 
ted  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Prmcipia.  See  alfo  abovc#  Sed.  1V»  and 
compare  the  wholowith  the  Second  Part  of  the  Novum  Orgdmm^ 

D  2  Bodies 
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Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,   that  is.    Bodies  carried  with  an  infinite,  and  per- 
petual Motion  ;  fo,   on  the  contrary,  there  fhould  be  fome  Body  at  reft  ; 
a  middle  Nature  8  betwixt  the  two,   being  that  of  Bodies  in  redilinear 
Motion. 
ThtUading       4.  But  this  ^eftim^    Whether  there  he  a  Syftem  or  not^   may  receive  a 
^tdtter-    determination  from  a  decifion  of  thcfe  points  -,  viz.  (i.)  Whether  the  Earth 
mine  it.   '    move,  or  ftand  ftill  ^.     (2.)  fFhether  tbefubftance  of  the  fixed  st  ars  he  of 
a  SOLID  or  FLAMY  Nature  *.     And,   (3.)  Whether  the  interftellar  fpaces  be 
corporeal  J  or  empty  of  Matter  ^.    For,  i .  If  the  Earth  fiands  ftilly  and  the 
Heavens  revolve\  with  a  diurnal  Motion,    then  doubdefs,  there  is  a  Sy- 
fiem^.     But  if  the  Earth  revolve,    it  is  not  thence  perfeftly  Ihewn,  that 
there  is  no  Syfiem  j  becaufe  there  may  be  another  centre  of  the  Syftem^  fup- 
pofe  the  Sun  ™.     2.  If  only  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  be  a  denfe  and  folid 
Body,    the  matter  of  the  Univerfe  may  feem  to  come  together,    and  be 
condenfed  at  the  Centre  ■•      But  if  the  Moon^  or  other  of  the  Pknets,   be 
found  to  confift  of  a  denfe  and  folid  Matter ;  then  denfe  Bodies  fhould 
feem  not  to  coUeft  to  any  Centre-,  unlefs  difperfedly,  and,  as  it  were,  for- 
tuitoufly.     g.  Laftly,    If  the  interftellar  Spaces  be  a  Facuum^   then  each 
Sphere  will  have  firft  finer  Effluvia^   and  afterwards  a  Facuum  about  it ;. 
but  if  thofe  Spaces  are  filPd  with  Matter,  then  there  will  feem  to  be  a  col- 
kftion  of  the  denfer  Bodies  in  the  middle  ^  \  whilft  the  rarer  are  thrown 
to  the  furface  p. 
TheUfe  of       ^^  jfis  of  great  ufe  in  the  Sciences  to  underftand  the  coupling  of  ^uejli^, 
Qucftions     ^^^  '  becaufe  fome  of  them  contain  Hiftory^  or  matter  of  Indu^ion^  for 
togtthtr.^      Decifionsj  and  fome  of  them  do  not, 

6.  Sup- 

V  The  later  Difcoyeries^  fo  far  as  they  go«  feem  rather  to  (hew  that  there  h  no.  fuch 
thing  as  abfolute  Reft  in  Nature  3  unlefs  we  allow  the  fixed  Stars  to  be  at  reft :  But 
whether  the  whole  vifible  Svftem  of  things  be  at  relative  Reft^  or  in  unitorm.  re^lili^ 
near  Motion,  through  an  infinite  Exfanfum,  feems  not  fatisfadirorily  determined.  See  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton's  Pr'mcifia,  Lib.  III.  Prop.  XI,  XIV,  &e. 

^  Strong  Arguments  are  produced  by  the  Moderns,  both  for  the  Diurnal  and  Annual 
Motion  of  the  Earth  ^  but  oerhaps  they  ftill  require  to  be  verified.  Thus  the  riHng  of  the 
equatorial  Parts,  and  the  unking  of  the  folar,  if  well  confirm'd  by  Experience,  may 
prove  a  Crueial  Inftance  for  the  Diurnal  Motion ;  as  the  exaft  Determination  of  the  Paral- 
kut  of  the  fixed  Stars,  may,  perhaps  a  Demonft ration  of  the  Annual.  See  the  Attempt  af 
Dr.  Hook  to  prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  hy  Ohfervations :  Which  has  alfo  beeii  attempted 
iince  by  others,  but  without  Succefs.  Sec  Sir  IJomo  Newtom's  Prindpia,'Lib,  III.  Prop.  XX. 

*  This  Pofnt  ftill  feems  to  remain  conjectural. 

^  They  appear,  by  Sir  Jfaac  Nevrton*s  Experiments  and  Calculations,  neither  an  abfolute 
Vacuum,  nor  confiderably  charged  with  Matter.     See  the  Principia,  Lib.  111.  Prop.  VI. 

1  And  has  the  Earth,  or  the  Centre  thereof,  for  its  Centre. 

A  Which  comes  nearly  up  to  the  Cafe  lately  difcoyer'd  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 

^  See  Sir  Jfaac  Nezvfon*'s  Printtfia,  Lib.  IIL  Prop.  XX.  p.  i%6. 

^  See  again  the  Principia,  Prop.  XX,  &c. 

f  The  prefent  Difcoveries  in  Aftronomy  fcarce  reach  beyond  that  commonly  called  the 
Solar  Syfiem  •,  including  the  Earth,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Comets :  Which  appear  to  make  a 
"  Syfiem,  in  the  Senfe  of  thq  Author;  unlefs  we  require  the  utmoftPrecifion  j  the  common  - 
Centre  rf  Gravity  of  the  Earth,  Sun,  and  all  the  Planets  and  Comets,  being  its  Centre,  and 
not  difming  much  from  the  Centre  of  the  Sun.  See  Sir  Jfaac  Newton*s  Principia,  Lib.liU 
Prop,  xn.  CoroL  and  Prop.  XIV. 
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6.  Suppofing  a  Syfiem ;  the  next  question  will  be.  What  i  s  t  h  e  ^Hutftion 
CENTREOFTHE  System?  .  what* is  tht 

For  if  any  one  of  the  Globes  muft  be  in  the  place  of  a  Centre,  there  are  q^^^^^  ^^^ 
two  principal  ones  which  bid  fair  for  this  purpofe  -,  viz.  the  Earth  and  Sun.  syftemr 
The  human  Sight  and  inveterate  Opinion  are  on  the  fide  of  the  Earth  in  this  ^^«  ^J?*"  r 
^QuefHon:  But  the  greateft  Reafon  here  is,  that  as  all  denfe  Bodies  come  ^'J^;^*''^  '^ 
into  a  little  fpace,  but  rare  ones  diffufe  thenifelves  wider ;  it  ftiould  feem  to 
.follow,   that  Matter  muft  contract  itfelf  about  the  middle  part  of  the 
World,  as  the  Area  of  a  Circle  contrafts  itfelf  to  its  Centre:  This  beingy 
as  it  were,  the  proper  and  only  Seat  of  denfe  Bodies. 

7.  On  the  other  fide  •,  it  makes  for  the  Sun^  that  the  thing  which  has  the  W#  Argu^ 
greateft  efficacy  in  the  Syjlent^  fhould  have  the  chiefeft  place  alfigned  it;  {6^^^^  fi^  *^ 
as  to  aft  commodioufly,  and  diffufe  itfelf  thro*  the  whole :  But  as  the  Sun  ^^* 
appears  to  vivify,    and  animates  the  World,    by  imparting  its  Heat  and 

Light  thereto ;  it  fhould  feem  very  juftly  and  regularly  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  World, 

8.  Another  Argument  on  the  fame  fide  is,  that  the  Sun  manlfeftly  has 
its  Attendants  or  Satellites ;  viz.  Fenus  and  Mercury ^  and,  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  Tycbo^  all  the  other  Planets  •,  whence  the  Sun  really  feems 
to  be  the  Centre,  or,  in  fome  refpefts,  to  perform  the  Office  thereof;  and 
thus,  confequently,  comes  the  nearer  to  being  the  Centre  of  the  whole ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Opinion  of  Copernicus  ^. 

9.  But  there  are  many  and  great  Inconveniencies  found  in  the  Copernican  Xnc^tn/enign- 
Syfiem :  For  (j.)  It  muft  be  accounted  a  great  one  to  load  the  Earth  with  «*^ '»  *f^ 
three  different  Motions.     (2.)  It  likewife  feems  unwarrantable  to  feparate  ^^P**''**^*'* 
the  Sun  from  the  Choir  of  the  Planets ;  wherewith  it  has  fo  many  Proper-   ^  *"** 
ties  in  common.    (3.)  To  introduce  fo  much  immobility  into  Nature,  by 
fuppofing  the  Sun  ^nd  fixed  Stars  immoveable;  whilft  they  are,of  all  others, 

the  moft  lucid  and  fhining  Bodies.  (4.)  To  make  the  Moon  adhere  to  the 
Earth,  as  it  were  in  an  Epicycle ;  with  other  Particulars  of  like  kind  ;  which 
feem  feign*d,  or  only  fuppos'd  in  Nature,  merely  for  the  fake  of  Calcu- 
lation '. 

10-  But  if  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  be  allow*d;    it  feems  jufter,  thatTAe  Earth*^t 
there  fliould  be  no  Syfiem  at  all ;   or  that  the  Celefiial  Globes  are  fprinkled  ^^^]^^  ^rged 
indifferently  up  and  down  the  Heavens,  rather  than  that  there  fhould  be  a  SjJI^  * 

Syjiem  ^^ 

^  This  has  a  great  Agreement  with  the  lndu6tive  Enquiry  of  Sir  ifaac  Newton  upon 
the  fame  Subjed.     See  Principe  Lib.  III.  Prop.  XII.  and  XIII. 

^  It  may  deferve  a  particular  Regard,  that  Mathematicians,  when  they  apply  to  Aftro- 
jiomy,  or  other  Branches  of  Phydcks,  are  apt  to  put  ofiF  ntat  Solutiom  of  Phdnomena  for 
Btmonftrat'wns  j  efpecially  if  fuch  Solutions  afford  eafter  and  exader  Methods  of  Calcula- 
lion,  10  as  to  make  all  come  right,  as  they  phrafe  it.  Thus,  perhaps,  the  ftrefs  of  the 
Arguments  at  prefcnt  in  ufc,  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  Cofermcan  Syfiem^  lies  chiefly  in 
the  CoHctnhy,  and  Pncifion,  which  that  Syjiem  affords  in  Calculation,  and  the  full  Solution 
of  all  the  Phxnomena  of  the  celeftial  Bodies:  Whilfl,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Syftem 
may  pojphly  be  falfe  ^  tho  thefe  Calculations  prove  exaft,  and  the  Solutions  adequate^ 
Tl  is  treacherous  "Faculty  of  the  Mind  fhould  be  carefully  watch'd.  Sec  the  Novum  OrgM* 
numi  Part  I.  Scft.  11»  oad  HI. 
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^1,  j4    STBCI  MEK 

Jj^w^ith  the  Swi  for  its  Centred  And  this  Opinion  ii^as  chiefly  received 
and  approved  by  Antiquity,  and  former  Ages :  For  the  Ofinhm  cf^  the 
Earth* s  Motion  is  m  ne^v  one^  but  borrowed  frtm  the  jfmients*\  tho  it  be 
fuiie  new  to  make  the  Sun  'the  Centre  of  the  fVorld^  and  immweabk :  And  of 
this  Cofermeus  is  the  original  Author. 
^fuftian  I  i ,  The  next  qjj  e  s t  i  on*  concerns  the  Bimenfions  of  the  Syjiem  5   tho 

wheilnr  the  ^^^  ^^  ^  to  take  any  perfeft  mealure  thereof;  but  only  to  afcertain,  ^ife- 
fxid  Stars    ^^^  the  fiarry  Heavens  be  like  one  continued  Region^  Orb^  w  Sphere ;  tjr  wbe^ 
.are  not  placid  tber  the  fixed  Start  are  fome  of  them  immen/efy  hi^er  than  others?  For  'tis 
-^^ ^}9^ent    impoffible  they  fliould  be  exaftly  all  of  the  fame  height:  As  the  Star*  are, 
"'     doubtlefs,  fituate,  not  like  Spots  upon  a  Plane,   that  have  only  a  Dimen- 
fion  in  Surface  -,  but  as  entire,  large,  and  deep  Globes.     And  as  they  are 
formM  of  fuch  different  Magnitudes,  fome  of  them  muft  neceflarily  bulge 
iDut  either  upwards  or  downwards,  more  than  others ;  and  then  one  Surface 
cannot  poffibly  take  them  all  in,  either  on  their  upper  or  lower  Parts. 
And  if  this  be  the  Cafe  in  the  parts  of  the  fixed  Stars,  it  would  be  rafli  to 
aflert,  that  the  Stars,  in  their  entire  Body,  are  not  fome  of  them  higher 
than  others.     But  allowing  this ;  yet  there  may  be  fuppofed  a  certain  de- 
finite, tho  confiderable,    thicknefs  of  the  Region  called  the  Sphere  of  the 
fixed  Stars-,  which  may,   in  fome  meafure,  terminate  thofe  prominences 
and  degrees  of  height :   For  we  fee  in  the  Apogees  and  Perigees  of  the 
Planets ;  each  of  their  Orbits  has  a  remarkable  depth,  wherein  they  afcend 
/      and  defcend  ^     But  the  meaning  of  the  <yjBSTiON  is  only,  fFhether 
fome  fixed  Stars  are  higher  than  others  \  andy  as  it  were^  in  different  Orbs^ 
'like  the  Planets? 
thi  Anfwer      12.  And  this  qjj  E  s  T  i  o  N  alfo  has  a  relation  to  that  other  of  the  Mo- 
Mfon  sufpofi-  tion  or  Reft  of  the  Earth :  For  if  the  Stars  have  a  diurnal  Rotation,  round 
E^  w  ^5'     ^^  Earth  5   and  all  of  them  move  with  an  equal  Velocity ;  and  as  the 
huity^  *   ^^'  Planets,  according  to  their  fituation  higher  or  lower,  differ  in  velocity 
and  flownefs  of  Motion;    it  feems  probable,    that  xht fixed  Stars,  being 
equal  in  the  velocity  of  their  Motion,  are  alfo  placed  in  one  and  the  fame 
Region  of  -ffilther  5  the  depth  whereof  being  fuppos*d  very  confiderable, 
may,  yet,  not  be  fo  great  as  to  caufe  a  difference  in  their  Velocity:   But 
all  things  may  feem  to  move  together  thro  that  whole  Region,  as  it  link'd 
and  bound  to  one  another  by  a  natural  Sympathy :  Or,  at  leaft,  the  dif- 
ference may  be  too  fmall  to  become  vifible  to  us,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance. 
Vfin  th$  1 2.  But  if  the  Earth  move,  the  Stars  may  either  ftand  ftill,  according 

stj^f^mon  4f^^  ^g  Opinion  of  Copernicus ;   or  what  feems  much  more  probable,  they 
^Mitifn!  '    "^y»  ^  Gilbert  firft  advanced,  each  of  them  have  a  Rotation  about  its 
own  Axis,  in  its  own  place,  without  any  motion  of  their  Centres ;  in  the 

fame 

^  It  is  aot  to  be  expeded^  that  this  Argument  fhould  have  any  Weighty  at  prefent. 
See  Sir  Jfaac  Ntivt^n^z  Princif.  Lib,  III. 

•  Nicitds  of  Syrdcufi  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  d'tfcover^d  the  diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth  i 
and  PhiloUms  the  firft  that  difcover'd  its  annual  Motion  ^hout  the  Sun.  See  Ciceron,  §lueft* 
Tufcul.  Lib.  11.  ad finem,  and  Plutarch.  Lib.  III.  De  Placit.  Phdofofh^  pap.  ii.fc  13.  See 
•alio,  taert.  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  85.  SLnd  jlrehimed,  Arenar,  in init^ 

*  Kiju  the  Obliquity  of  the  Planets  Orbits. 
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^Animated  AsTRoirojirr.  t^ 

fiunc  manner  as  the  Earth  itfelf,  if  its  diurnal  Motion  wcrt  freed  from  thofe 
two  additional  ones  afliened  by  Copermcus^.  But  which  ever  be  the  Cafe, 
^t  fixed  Stars  may  be  lome  of  them  higher  than  others  v  io  long  as  they 
cfcapc  our  fight^. 

14,  The  Fourth  question  may  be  concerning  the  Connexion  of  the  ^fiion 
Syftem.     This  <iu  e  s  t  i o n  admits  of  three  Cafes 5    viz.   (i .)  Vacuity ;  -^^^j' .^ 
(2.)  Contiguity,  and  (3.)  Continuity.  Let  it,  therefore,  firft  be  enquired,  syfttm  cpi^ 
Whether  the  inter flellar  Spaces  are  empty  of  Matter.   Gilbert  is  exprefs  in  the  nteiedf  ivbm^ 
Ajffirmative ;  and  fo  feem  to  befome  of  the  Ancients,  who  conceived,  that  '^  '*•  **- 
the  Stars  were  difiufed  without  any  Syftem  5  but  efpecially  fiich  of  them  as  ^'^^^^^Ji, 
ailerted  compaftnefs  of  Body  in  the  Stars.    The  whole  of  the  Opinion  is,  f/ ^f^/er  f 
(i.)  that  both  the  Stars  and  Earth  conlift  ef  a  denfe  and  folid  Matter-, 

(2.)  that  they  arc  immediately  furrounded  with  a  certain  kind  of  Bodies,- 
fbmewhat  ot  the  fame  nature  with  the  Globes  thcmfelves,  refpeftively  ;• 
tho  more  imperfeft,  languid,  and  attenuated  r  being  no  other  than  the 
Effluvia  and  Exhalations  of  the  Globes  themfelves,  fuch  as  are  Vapours, 
and  the  Air,  with  rclpeft  to  the  Earth  j^  (3.)  that  thefe  Effluvia  did  not 
reach  to  any  great  diftance,  around  each  Globe ;  and  (4.).  that  all  theothei' 
immenfe  intermediate  Spaces  were  void  of  Matter^ 

15.  This  Opinion  feems  countenanced  from  hence,  that  the  Bodies  of^<»^ 
the  fixed  Stars  are  vifible  to  an  immenfe  diftance :  Fw  if  that  entire  Space, 
thro  which  we  fee  them,  were  fiird,  efpecially  with  fuch  Bodies  as  muft 
needs  be  very  unequal  in  point  of  Rarity  and  Denfity,  the  Rays  of  Light 
would  be  fb  refrafted,  as  never  to  arrive  at  our  Eyes :  Whereas,  if  much 
the  greatefl  part  of  that  Space  be  empty  y  the  Light,  'tis  probable,  will 
come  the  ealier  to  us.  However,  the  Determination  of  this  Queftioa 
will,  in  good  meafure,  depend  upon  what  we  fhall  foon  propofe  about  the 
feibfiance  of  the  Stars  ^:  For  if  their  fubftance  he  folid  y  it  fhould  feem,  that 
Nature  has  bufied  herfelf  with  little  more  than  the  GMes  themfelves,  and 
their  jltmofpheres ;  and  left  the  intermediate  Spaces  defolate,  and  forfaken : 
Whence  it  might  appear  probable,  that  all  the  Globes  are  denfer  about  their 
centres^  and  rarer  towards  their  furfaces  y  -,  fo  that  their  jftmojpheresy  at^ 
lengthy  ceafingy  they  terminate  in  Faculty  \ 

16.  On 

^  This  approaches  neareft  to  the  modern  Ojjunion,  which  fuppofes  the  fixtd  Stars  to  be 
•very  one  of  them  a  Sun,  and  the  Centre  of  a  Syfiem  like  the  iolaiy  This  indeed  requirea. 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  Space  yhutSpzct  is  (aid,  in  its  nature,  to  be  infinite.  Such  kind  of. 
Excurfions  are  highly  pleafing  >  and  gratify  the  Mind,  which  delights  in  ranging  at  lam^ . 
thro*  snfimse  Reffons-,  but  fhould  not  fobec  Philofifby  here  ufe  the  JLein?  Stc.SkJjSac. 
Newton^s  Pnnchn  Lib.  III.  Scbol.  General,  in  wit. 

^  There  are  feveral  curious  Ohfervations,  and  fublime  Sfecnlati^ns,  relating  to  this  Quc^ 
ftion,.  in  the  Phtlcfophical  TranfaSiions.    See  particularly   N^  364.  pag*  x2.     See  alfo.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newten*^  Princif.  Lib.  Ill,  Prop.  XIV,.  &c.  and  the  g«#r/«  at  the  end  of  his  Oftieks. 

»  See  below.  Sect  IJ. 

J  Is  not  this  the  Cafe  in  the  Earth,  and  all  the  Planets  and  Comets^f  See  N9Wton.  Prin^ 
fif.  Lib.  111.  Prop.  XX.  &c. 

>   Sir  Jfaae  Newton  has  profecuted  this   Enquiry  by  a  variety  of  accurate    Expert^ 

ments,  made  with  Pendidums,  and  falling  Bodies^  in  different  Mediums.     The  Refuir 

wbcreota.  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  prefent  Purpofe,  is,  (1.)  th^t  the  Hefiftances  of  equal 

^        ^r 
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y^  A    STEC I MEK      ' 

AgAinft.  J  g    On  the  contrary ;    if  the  fixed  Stars  be  of  a  rarified  and  flaming 

Subftance*,  'twill  appear,  that  the  nature  of  Rarity  is  not  only  a  decreafe 
of  Denfity,  but,  ot  itfelf,  a  powerful  and  primary  thing',  no  lefs  than  the 
nature  of  Solidity :  And  that  it  takes  place  both  in  the  Air,  the  jEtber^ 
and  the  Stars  themfelves,  fo  as  to  leave  no  neceflity  for  a  Facuum. . 
whether  there  jy  q-j^g  prefent  ^ueftion  alfo  concerning  a  Vacuum  in  the  inter jlellar 
cumn"^>  ^"  Sp^^^^-f  has  a  dependance  upon  tliat  other  belonging  to  the  Principles  of 
Natural  Pbilofophy ;  viz.  Whether  there  be  any  Vacuum  ?  But  this  Que- 
ftion  mull  be  put  with  fome  diftinclion:  For  'tis  one  thing  to  deny  a^«r- 
fk^  and  another  to  deny  a  colle^ive  Vacuity  -,  fince  the  reafons  producible 
for  the  cxiftence  of  an  inter  [per fed  Vacuity  (admitting  the  Relaxation  or  Ra- 
rification  of  Bodies)  are  ftronger  than  thofe  which  make  for  a  C9lk^ve 
Vacuum,  in  the  vafter  Spaces.  And  this  diftinftion  was  not  only  perceived 
^  by  Hero,  a  fubtile  mechanical  Philofopher  \  but  alfo  by  Leucippus  and  De- 
fttocritus,  the  Introducers  of  a  Vacuum,  which  Arifiotle  combats  with  cer- 
tain Subtiltics  and  turns  of  Wit.  But  the  two  abovc-mention'd  acute  and 
famous  Philofophcrs  lallow  an  inter/per s^d  Vacuity,  fo  as  to  deftroy  the  No- 
tion of  a  coUeSive  one :  For,  in  the  Opinion  of  Democritus^  Vacuity  is  fo 
circumfcribed,  that  Bodies  cannot  be  drawn  afunder,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  compelPd  together,  beyond  certain  Bounds.  And  tho  this  is  no 
where  exprdly  afferted  in  thok  fVritings  we  have  remaining  of  Democritus^  i 
yet  he  feems  to  fay  as  much,  by  making  Bodies  infinite^  as  well  as  Space: 
Which  he  does  for  this  Reafon,  that  Bodies  otherwife,  would  never  hold 
together;  viz.  if  Space  were  infinite,  and  Bodies  finite :  And,  therefore,  if 
Matter  be  equally  infinite  with  Space,  Vacuity  is  neceflarijy  bound  up  with- 
in certain  Limits^:  Which  feems  to  be  his  true  Opinion,  fairly  explained; 
fo  as  to  fet  certain  Boundaries  to  the  expanfion  of  Bodies,  by  the  Vacuity 
wherewith  they  are  coupled;  without  allowing  any  pure  or fimpk  Vacuity j 
uncontained  in  Matter  **.  .18.  But 

globular  Bodies^  moving  with  equal  Velocity,  in  Air,  Water,  and  Gjjiickjilver,  are  a$  the 
Denfities  of  the  Fluids-,  (2.)  that  tho  the  Water,  Air,  or  fluickfilver,  were  rarified  by  aa 
infinite  Subdivifion  of  their  Parts>  fo  as  to  become  Mediums  infinitely  fluid;  they  would 
ftill  refift^  after  the  fame  manner  as  before :  fiecau^  this  Refinance  proceeds  from  the 
ina£livity  of  Matter }  which  is  eiTential  to  Bodies,  and  conftantly^proportiotiM  to  their 
quantity  of  Matter.  For,  tho  to  divide  the  parts  of  a  Fluid,  may  lefTen  that  Refinance 
which  proceeds  from  the  Fridion  and  Tenacity  of  the  Parts  5.  yet  the  quantity  of.  Matter 
is  not  diminifhed  by  fuch  Divifion :  And  whilft  the  quantity  of  Maner  remains  the  fame, 
fo  will  its  inad^ivity,  to  which  the  Refiftance  here  underftood,  is  ever  proportional. 
(3.)  That,  therefore,  to  diminifli  this  Refitlancc,  the  quantity  of  Matter  muflbe  diminifh- 
ed in  the  Spaces  thro  which  the  Bodies  move :  Confequently,  the  interftellar  Regions, 
thro  which  the  Globes  of  the  Planets  and  Comets  conllantly  revolve  in  all  dire^^ions, 
with  great  freedom,  are  not  filled  wi(h  any  corforeal  Fluids  excepting  only  for  fome 
highly  rarified  Vapours,  and  the  BJtys  of  Light  tranfmitted  thro  thofe  Regions.  Sec 
Prmctf,  Lib.  II.  SchoU  Gtn,  and  Lib.  HI.  Prop.  XL,  &c. 

■  See  hereafter.  Sect.  II.  jo. 

^  See  Morhof.  Polyhifi.  Tom.  II.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  VII.  p.  179,  &c. 

«  This  is  attemptmg  to  account  for  Cohefion  in  Bodies  j  which  put  into  a  Vacuum, 
(hould  fall  to  pieces,  if  the  Pofltion  were  true, 

*  Sir  Jfaae  Newton  vroyt$,  that  all  Spaces  are  not  equally  fill'd  j  becaufe,  otherwife, 
Aeffecifick  Gravity  ofthe  Fluid  that  pofiefTes  the  Region  of  the  Air  would  be  equal  to 

that 
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of  AmMATED  Astronomy.  ly 

18.    But  if  there  be  no  Vacuum^  after  the  manner  of  a   Solutim  ofwinthtrtht 
^C(mtinuity\  yet  fo  great  a  diverfity  in  the  Parts  and  Regions  of  the  Sy-'^^^^'^^^ 


um$pus  or 


fiem  of  Bodies y  that  they  feem  to  be,  as  it  were,  of  different  Nations,  ^^jj-i^j^^ 
and  Countries ;  there  hence  arifes  a  fecond  ^uefHoHy  with  regard  to  the 
conne3^ion  of  the  Syfiem ;  viz.  Whether  pure  jEther  be  one  uniform  or  con^ 
tinued  Fluid \  or  whether  it  conjifts  of  many  contiguous  Parts?  By  a  contigu- 
ous Body  we  here  mean  a  Body  that  lies  upon  another,  without  mixing  with 
it.  Nor  do  we  underftand  luch  a  hard  Flooring  as  the  common  Aftrono- 
mers  have  feign'd ;  but  fuch  an  one  as  may  admit  of  flowing ;  as  when 
Water  floats  on  Quickfilver,  Oil  on  Water,  and  Air  on  Oil.  For  no 
doubt,  but  in  that  immenfe  traft  of  ^ther,  there  are  very  confiderablc 
•differences  in  point  of  Rarity  and  Denfity ;  befides  many  others*:  But  this 
may  be  the  Cafe,  whether  tne  parts  of  the  -ffither  are  continuous  or  contigu- 
ous. For  *tis  manifeft,  that  even  in  the  Sea  irfdf,  the  Water  on  the  top 
is  not  of  the  fame  Tafte  and  Confiftence  with  that  at  the  bottom^.  And 
in  the  Jtmoffbere  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  jtir  adjacent  to  the 
Earth,  and  that  high  above  it  5  and  yet  there  is  one  entire  and  conflant  f 
Flow  in  the  Atmo^hereS.  The  ^ueflion  therefore  comes  to  this;  viz. 
fFhetber  the  differences  in  the  ira£l  of  Mthcr  injinuate  tbemfelves  gradually^ 
and  by  a  continued  Flux ;  or  whether  they  are  conftitutedj  and  diftributed^  at 
certain  conjiderable  diftances^  or  limits^  where  Bodies  meet^  that  will  not 
mix '9  as  here  below  the  Air  floats  on  Water  ^.  And  to  take  the  thing 
fimply,  that  whole,  pure,  and  limpid  Body,  wherein  the  Globes  of  the 
Earth  and  Planets  float  as  in  an  immenfe  Ocean,  which  in  its  dimenfion, 
and  the  fpace  it  poflefles,  almoft  infinitely  exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  thofe  Tht  Proce- 
Globes,  fcems  to  be  one  undivided  and  perfeSily  united  thingK  dun  of  m. 

19.  But  whoever  carefully  obferves  Nature^  will  find  her  Mediod  is  ^^^r^^^^Jj^^^^ 
proceed  bv  degrees,  for  certain  fpaces ;  and  Chen,   rf  a  foddcn,    to  ^'^-If^chanf*^ 
vance  by  uarts;  and  to  ufe  this  procedure  alternatdy:  Otherwife,  to  oxstirfromnuhod^ 

to  another* 
that  of  §ijt'tckfiiv§r.  Gold,  or  any  other  the  denfeft  Bodies  ^  which,  therefore,  could  not 
defcend  in  Air:  For  no  Bodies  can  defcend  in  fuch  Fluids  as  are  not  fpeciHcally  lighter 
than  tbe  Bodies.  See  Pr'tnc'tf,  Lib.  III.  Prop.  VI.  And«  as  the  fame  Philofopher  (hews, 
there  is  no  ahfolute  Vamity  in  the  mterfttUar  Bigions,  on  account  of  fome  fubtile  and 
highly  rarified  Vapour,  tb«  Rays  of  Light,  and  fome  fmall  Refinance,  which  the  fere- 
rat  celeftial  Bodies  fuftain  in  their  Motions,  his  Dodrine  on  this  Head  feems  fome- 
what  agreeable  to  that  of  Democritus,  as  here  explained  )  efpecially  if  a  fnktiU  ela^ 
ftic  Fluid,  or  Spirit,  be  fuppofed  the  Canfe  of  Gravity,  or  Cohefion,  in  Bodies,  See  Pr/»- 
cif.  Lib,  III.  SehoU  Gen.  ad fnem.  See  alfo  the  §lueri$s  at  the  end  of  the  fame  Author^ 
Officks. 

^  Perhaps  the  finer  parts  of  the  Atmofpheres  of  the  Planets  and  Comets  may  eo  off 
into  the  Region  of  Athor,  if  there  be  any  fuch  Fluid,  as  they  pafs  along  it^  and  thus, 
by  degrees,  impregnate  that  immenfe  Ocean,  and  render  it  a  kind  of  compound  Tin- 
£fcure,  as  the  £arth*s  Mmoffhoro  more  manifeAly  is.  See  Sir  ifaac  Newton's  Conjedttre 
as  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Comets }  Princif.  Lib.  III.  Prop.  XLI.  pag.  472,  473,  Mr.  Boyle'^- 
Memoirs  for  a  General  hiftoni  of  the  Air.  Dr.  Hook's  Micrografhia,  &c. 

^  See  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  Sahneft  of  the  Sea,  &c, 

8  See  Mr.  Boyle^s  Memoirs  for  a  General  Hift^ry  of  the  Air* 

•»  See  the  Piece  laft  cited. 

^  Upon  what  experimental  Foundation  does  this  Notion  of  iEtlier  ftandj  as  of  an 
a^ual  Fluid  exifting  in  the  interftellar  Regions  > 
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fider  it  clofely,  there  could  be  no  Fairk  of  things  \   no  Ctt^anical  Confor- 
mation, if  Ihe  conftantly  proceed  by  infenfibk  iegreis.  This  gradual  Pro- 
cedure, therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  intermundane  Spaces^  and  noc  in 
the  World  itfelf  i   the  Stru<5hire  whereof  requires  very  different  things  to 
be  feparated,  or  ihut  Mp»  from^  and  yet  approach  one  another.    Henoe, 
the  jtir  immediately  touches,  and  fucceeds  to,  very  different  Bodies  froaa 
itfelf  *,  viz.   the  Earth  and  Water ;  without  going  in  a  leak,  firft  fixun 
Earth  to  Mudy  and  then  from  Mud  to  IVMer^  from  ff^aier  to  Vapour  ^   or 
Clouds,  and,  laftly,  to  jHt  \  but  Nature  here  jumps  at  onoe  to  Aky  with- 
out any  intermediate  degree^. 
Thi  Heavens      20.  But  the  moft  obfervable  and  fundamental  Divifion  of  all,  in  the 
divided  into  Air  and  Mtbtf^  feems  derivable  from  the  Namre^  which  is  more  or  Ids 
Tans  ''^'^''^  fufceptible  of  a  fioUar  Natme.     Whence  there  ieem  to  be  thi«  very  re- 
markable  kinds  of  Regiom  between  the  Ghke  of  the  Earthy  and  the  utmoft 
extent  of  the  Heawm  \   viz.  (i.)   the  ^aS  of  Jir  \   (2.)  the  traS  of  the 
planetary  Heaven^  \  and  (3.)  the  TroBl  of  the  Jiarry  fkawn.  Now  ^fteUatr 
Nature  does  not  e:iiift  in  the  hwer  7ra& ;  but  in  the  nuddle  one  it  bqg^  ; 
and  there  comes  together  into  a  few  particular  Globes  r  and  in  the  lepper 
diffuies  itfelf  into  a  very  targe  number  of  Globes ;  fo  that  its  top  may  feem 
to  reach  the  entiie  empyrean  Heaven. 
The  gradual      21.  It  muft,  however,  be  remembered,  according  to  what  was  juft  now 
J^^^^^^^^°8  mentioned,  that  Nature  here  ufes  this  gradual  zni  ftarting  Procedure  bv 
ufid  by  turns  ^^^rns,  fo  as  to  make  the  Confines  of  the  firft  Region  communicate  wita 
in  the  Hea-  tht  Jecond'y   and  thofe  of  thtjecond  with  the  third:   For  in  the  higher  Airj 
•vens,  a^r  it  begins  to  be  purged  of  the  Earth's  Effiuvia  •,  and  to  be  rtiore  rarified 

by  the  Effluvia  of  the  cekftial  Bodies  -»  it  tries  and  endeavours  to  become 
Flame;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  lower  Comets^,  which  feem  of  a  middle  nar 
ture  9  between  the  confiflent  one  of  the  Stars,  and  a  more  periihable  one» 
Again,  the  Heavens  about  the  Sun  may  feem  to  grow  ftarry,  and  begin 
to  pals  into  the  nature  of  the  ftellate  Heaven :  For  the  Spots  which  have 
been  accurately  obferved  in  the  Sun,  may  poffibly  be  certain  Rudiments  of 
a  Jiarry  Matter  \  But,  in  the  Heavens,  about  Jupiter y  the  Stars  appear 
in  their  perfedion ;  tho,  by  reafon  of  their  finallnefs  or  diftance,  they  are 
inviftble  to  us,  without  the  affiftance  of  Telefcopes  ••  And  again,  at  the 
greatcft  height  of  the  ftarry  Heaven^  the  ftellar  Nature  feems  to  be  more 
continued,  and  diffus'd ;  from  thofe  numberlefs  twinklings  or  radiations  of 
the  iEther,  among  ihtftpced  Stars  that  are.  numbered  p. 

22.  Tha« 

*  This  appears  a  capital  Obfervation  for  kiterprtting  the  Works  of  Nature, 
'  Now  commonly  called  the  Solar  Syftem, 

*  All  the  Comets  are  fiiewn  by  Sir  tfaac  Sewton  to  be  iiigher  in  the  Syftem  than  the 
Moon^  and  to  revolve  in  long  Eilipfes  about  the  Sun.  See  Princif.  Lib.  III.  Frop.  XLI» 

^  See  the  feveral  Obferrations  upon  thefe  Spots  of  the  Sua  in  th&  Philofophical  Tranf- 
alliens,  French  Memoirs,  &c,  or  a  Summary  of  the  whole  in  Wolf,  Element.  jSftronom* 
pag-  4S9,  460,  &c. 

^  Are  any  fixed  Stars  certainly  found  Co  low  in  the  Syflem  as  Jufiter  r 

*  Tlicfe  Twinklings  are  thought,  by  Sir  Ijaac  Newton,  to  proceed  from  the  Refradion 
of  our  Eyes,  and  the  tremulous  Motion  of  the  Air.  See  Princif*  Lib,  III.  pag,  467.  See 
alfo  hereafter^  S  e  c  t.  U. 
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12.  There  is  a  fifib  kind  of  J^tfiUn  rtgafdiflg  tb$  /tfuation  of  $be9uf^^ 
pmts  of  the  Syfiem^  Of  tho  Order  of  tbt  Heavens.     And  whether  there  be  a ^^^ j/j^^ ^^ 
Syfttmy  ^ith  the  Sun  fcr  its  Centre^  or  no  Syfiem  at  alU  fo  as  to  ^y^  ord!a^"f  the 
the  celeftial  Bodies  loofe  and  Ibaggling  \   or  whether  jifir^amers  fliall  Hcavcas  > 
hereafter  difcorer  any  new  Syjiem\  the  Enquiry  will  ftill  remain,  wA#/ 
Planet  is  neareft  fo^  0r  ftittbeft  from.  oMtbers  and,  in  like  manner,  what 
Planet  has  a  greater,  and  what  a  m&  BUmatkn  from  the  Earth  or  Sun. 

23.  If  the  Syflem  of  the  Ancients  be  admitted  1  there  appears  no  roafon  up^  the  5y. 
for  infifting  (brenuoufly  upon  xh^  new  Enquiry y   about  the  §mt  luperior/«»y  ^*« 
Regions;  viz.  that  of  the  fixed  Stars ^  and  thofe  of  Saturn^  Jupter^  ^^  Ancients. 
Mars :  As  their  Order  and  Pofition  have  been  agi^  to  by  ail  Ages, 
without  contradi&km  from  any  Pb^enomenon.     Thdir  mfpeftive  Motiooa 

are  alfo  fettled,  and  caufe  no  Ermr  in  Odanlatk^n^  But  the  Anciencs^ 
eren  upon  their  own  Syfimn,  had  doubts  about  the  Suu^  P^enus^  Mereury^ 
and  the  Mom\  and  tke  Modems  likewife  have  <)yeftiMM,  whkh  was  the 
higher  Pknet,  Fenus  or  Mercury.  That  Finas  fliould  be  the  hi^ier 
is  argued,  becaufe  (he  moves  fomewhat  flowers  and  that  Mircury  fhould 
be  the  higher,  becaufe  he  feems  more  ty'd  to  the  Sun ;  whence  *tis  con- 
ccivBd,  he  muft  be  phoed*  the  nearcfrto  him.  But  for  the  Moon^  fee  was 
always  placed  neareft  the  Earth  \  tho  there  is  fome  difpute  about  her  ap- 
proach to  the  Sun'. 

24.  There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  ^uefiion  regardmg  the  Conjiitution  of  whether  the 
the  Syjbm:  For  cnjcnipde,  whether  one  Planet  moves  fometimes  over  and  fome-  ^J^^^  ^f^^^ 
times  under  another ^  iy  turns:  Which  feems  demonftrated  in  the  ^^^^ ^noTimerfia 
Fenus ^  from  diKgent^blefvatiOn^;  whecaeby  Ihc  has  been  fcmftd  fometimes  M^i^  ether  ( 
above,  and  fometimes  below  the  Sun.  And  'tis  proper  to  enquire  whether 

the  jlpogei  of  a  lower  Planet  may  not  reach  the  Perigee  of  a  higher ;  and 
thus  proiduce  an  IntcrfeftiCTi  of  Oibitsr^. 

25.  The  laft  ^ftion^  as  to  xhtfituatien  of  the  forts  of  the  Syflem  is  this. . 

Are  there  feveral  different  Centres  in  the  Syftems   and  feparate  Revolutions  ^ 

round  them  ?  Efpecially,riftcc  not  only  die  Earth  has  been  made  the  Centre 
of  the  firft  Movement;  and  the  San  the  Ceistre  of  Ac  fecond;  but  aflfo 
Jupiter  is  made  the  Centre  of  thofe  leffer  PlanetSy  or  Satellites^  lately  dif- 
covered  by  Galikeo^. 

E  2  26.  And 

^  Bat  tliefe  Fartkiilarf  dre  feiclcd  to  gwater  Eaaanefs  by  kicr  OM€tvatioQS«  5«o  Sir 
Ijkac  Jfewten,  Dr.  Creiery,  Wolfims,  &c. 

'  See  thefe  Particabrs  ad)u£bed  in  Sir  IfoM  Nemon*s  Prhtcifk,  Part  lit.  He  Syjlemate 
Mund't,  and  from  thence  by  the  >later  Writers  ef  jifirenemy-y  bat  particalarlf  Welfins  in  hit 
Elementa  AftrenemU. 

^  How  the  Motions  of  the  PUnets  are  performM  round  the  Snn,  without  clafhing  or  in- 
terfering with  each  other,  fee  exhitmed  in  a  fingle  Theofmn,  hf  WdrjSuSg  in  his  hletfsehta 
Aflrenemid^  pag.  505,  50^, 

*  And  which  Sir  l^a^  Newf&n  deincmlhratet,  r^olre  about  the  Centre  ni  Jupiter,  wkk 
a  force  lecfprocany  alF  the  Sepnetts  of  their  Biftances  from  ft.  See  Prmcif.  Lib.  111. 
Prop.  I.  And  tlie'beflSdiKforts  of  all  the  preceding  (^efliofts  feem  derrrawe  froiv  tht 
fame  admirable  Vork  5  but  thofe  who  have  not  a  fufficient  l^ock  of  Mathcftiaticks  tor 
Underiland  that  Piece,  may  to  good  advantage  confalt  Chrtfi.  Welfii  Elementa  jiftrenemU  { 
where  all  is  explained  in  a  much  more  familiar  and  entertaining  j  yet  Oeemetfnil-" 
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BMeafiifda^.       26.    And  thua  there  are  five  capital  ^ueftions  which>  fhould  be  fifted 
^^'  with  regard  to  the  Syftem  it/ilfv  viz.   (i,)  Whether  there  be  a  Syftemf 

(2.)  If^hat  is  its  Centre?  (3.)  ffi^hat  its  Dimnjions?  (4.)  fFhat  its  Comexionl 
And,  (5.)  What  its  Order  of  Parts?  But  for  the  external  parts  of  the 
Heavens,  and  the  empyrean  Heaven^  we  raife  no  ^ueftions  about  them :  For 
of  thefe  thin^  there  is.no  Hifiory  nor  Phanomtna  extant;  and  therefore, 
what  is  to  be  known  of  them,  muft  be  had  by  Conficutimj  not  by  In- 
duSion^.  This  Enquiry,  therefore,  muft  wait  its  proper  time;  andex- 
peft  its  SUITABLE  M  E  T  HOD.  But  for  the  immaterial  Heavens^  we 
had  better  truft  them  wholly  to  Religion:  For  what  the  Platonifts  of  old; 
and  Patricius  of  late  (to  fhew  themfelves  Divines  in  Philofophy)  have  (aid 
on  this  Head,  is  mix'd  with  ijianifeft  Superftition,  Arrogance,  and  Phren- 
(y,  and,  like  the  Icons.  znAM^nSj  or  Dreams  and  FiSions  of  FaUntinus^  bold 
and  fhiitlefs;  fo  that  we  reje£t  it  all,  as  trifling,  vain,  and  prepofterous: 
For  to  canonize.  Folly,  as  in  the  Afotheofis  of  Claudius  into  a  Mujbroom- 
Gody  is  intolerable:  And  to  venerate  Vanities  is  extreme  Abomination;^ 
and  the  bane  of  the  Underftanding. 


SECT.    IE 

Ehysical  Q^ue  s  tions  concerning  theSuhftance 
of  the.  Celestial  Bodies. 


The.rNecijJity  i.  ITTE  come  next  to  the  ^eftions  regarding  the  Subftdnce  of  the  bea^r 
%jGck7ind  •     W    '^^^^y  Bodies  ;   into  wfiich,  and  the  Caufes  of  their  Motions^  'tis 


The.rNietJJhy 
fir.  uniting 

A&MonQmj^  '  '  ^hc  principal  Office  of  Philofophyy  to. enquire.  .  But  jffironomy 
alfo  undertakes  to  enquire  into  their  Motions,  with  the  Properties  there- 
of; and  both  Philofopby  and  Agronomy  into  their  Influence  and  Powers^ 
There  is,  however,  a  Difference  to.  be  made  betwixt  Afironomy  ?sA  Philo^ 
fophy:  Afironomy  fhould  be  conceived  to  lay  down  fuch  Hypothefes  2&  beft 
ferve  the  Purpofes  of  a  ready  and  expeditious  Calculation ;  but  Philofopby, 
fuch  as  nearly  approach  the  Truth  and  -Reality  of  Nature.  Again,  the 
Hypothefis  of  Afironomy  may  be  fubfervient  to  their  own  Convenience,  but 
fhould  in  no  wife  prejudice  the  ^ruth  of  things ;  and  the  Determinations  of 
PMlofopby  ftio\M  here  .be  perfeftly  explicable  upon  the  Phenomena  ofAftro- 

nomyj, 

^  What. kind  of  Intimatioti^s  this  >  The  Method  of  enquiring  by  Indud^ion.  is-knowni 
and  fully  explained  in  the  Author's  Novum  Organum :  But  what  is  the  Method  of  Difio^ 
very  hy  Confecumn  t  Perhaps^  'tis  meant^  that  when  the  Bufinefs  of  induSiivB  Enquiry 
/ball  be  carried  its  due  lengtn,  in  Afironomy  i  and  the  immenfe  Regions  of  the  fixed  Stars 
be  as  well  underftood  as  the  SoUr  Syfiem,  at  prefent  ^  the  Notion  of  an  empynean  Heaven 
may>  by  Confecution,  appear^  to  future  Generations,  a  Vanity^  or  a  Fi^ioni  or  elfe  all 
that  fuppofcd  Region  be  found  full  of  n^orlds  and  Syftems,  like  the  folar, .  But  this  may 
he JUuncbiog  too  .far, . 
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mn^f-  But,  at  prcfent,  the  dire^  contrary  is  the  cafe ;  for  the  FtSlions  of 
jtftrouomy  are  introduced  into,  and  have  corrupted  Pbilofipby ;  and  the 
Speculations  of  Pbilofiphers  about  the  cekftial  Bodies  pleafe  none  but  them- 
ielves ;  and  in  a  manner  run  off  from  jtftrmtmy ;  as  regarding  only  the 
Heavens  ingeneralj  without  at  all  reaching  to  the  particular  Plhemmena  and 
their  Caufes.  Therefore,  ^s  both  thefe  Sciences^  in  their  prefent  State,  are 
but  light  and  tottering  things ;  their  Foundations  fhould,  by  all  means^ 
be  ftronger  fix'd ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  the  two,  which,  by  reaibn 
of  the  School  Ufes  made  of  them,  and  the  Narrownefs  of  Mens  Com- 
prehenfions,  have,  for  fo  many  Ages,  been  feparated  and  disjoined^  were 
but  one  and  the  fame  thing,  to  be  wrought  up  together  into  a  fingle  Corps  g^jji^j^ 
of  Science^,  under  the  Title  of  Philofephical  jfjlronomy'^.  (i.) 

2*. Let. the  firft  quest i ok,,  therefore,  be^  this-    Is  the  Svhjlance  of^^^^*^^ 
the  cekftial  Bodies  of  a  different  nature  from^  that  of  the  terreftrial?  For  the^„%^^ 
rafh  and  difputatious  Temper  of  AriftotU^  has  given  us  an  imaginary  Hea^fAmluaturti 
veny  made  of  the  ^inta  Effentiay.  that  is  not  fubieft  to  AUeration^  of^iththittr^- 
even  to  Heat.    But  to.  drop,  for  the  prefent,  fpeakin^  of  the  fmrEle^^*^^^^^^ 
mentSy  which  this  ^inta  EJfentia  fuppofes;  it  was  certainly  a  very  confi-r 
dent  Attempt,  entirely  to  cut  off  all  relation  betwixt  the  elementary  and  r^- 
leftial  Bodies ;  whilffi  two  of  the  Elements,  viz.  Air  and  Fire^  have  fo  great 
an  Agreement  with  ALtber^  and  the  Stars:  But  it  was  the  praftice  of  thsurhat  the  t 
Philofopher  to  abufe  his  own  Genius^  make  himfelf  Work,   and  affeftr^/R-/^  and^ 
Obfcurities  ^.  There  is,  however,  nOi  doubts  that  the  Regions  both  h^Xo^^^^fiidlpodk^ 
and  above  the  Moon^   together  with  the  Bodies  they  contain,   differ  from  p  ^^  ^f'^  '* 
one  another  in  many  and  great  refpe&s  r  But  'tis  no  lefs  certain,    that  the ami^kct'im   ' 
Bodies  of  both  thefe  Regions  have  numerous  Properties,  Tendencies,,  and  Effwa. 
Motions,  in  common ;  fo  that  we  ihould  rather  diftinguifli  betwixt,  than 
rend  them  afunder:  as  being,  at  the  bottom,,,  of  the  fan^  nature*. 

3.  As  to  that  Opinion  of  their  Heterogeniety^  which  makes  the  cekftial  That  tbt  in- 
Bodies  eiemaly   and  the  terreftrial  perifhabk%  it  feems  fallacious  on  hoihttrnal  pant 
fides:  For  the  Heavens  have  not  that  Conftancy^  nor  the  Eartb  that  Mu-^^^  '^  ^^^^^ 
i ability   which   is  coined  by    the   Favourers  of  this  Notion.     Whoever  j^'^^^i^^^^/, 
would  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  Earthy  can  only  do  it  from  liich  parts  rAr  HtAvtm^  . 
thereof  as  have  been  feen ;  •  but  all  the  terreftrial  Bodies  hitherto  obferved 

by  Men,   have  fcarcely  been  dug,  or  thrown  up,  from  a  greater  depth, 
than  that  of  three  Miles  from  me  Surface  i  which  is  nothing  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  EartVs  Semidiameter,  and  the  whole  Contents  of  the  Globe  : 
And  therefore  the  internal  parts  of  the  Earth  may,  for  any  thing  that  has , 
hitherto  appeared,  be  as  durabk  as  the  Heavens/. 

4.  And  if  the  Eartb  did  fuffer  Changes  at  greater  depths;. the  Confc-^^,^;^ 
cjuences  thereof  muft  neceflarily  produce  greater  Accidents,,  than  appear  Ci&tf»^« 

Ql^reach  not  he- 

•  Which  the  prefent  Age  has  feen  fuccefsfully  promoted  by  Sir  IJmc  Newton.  !? ?  ''^^^''•  ' 
^  See  his  full  Charaaer  in  the  following  Piece,  Supplement  X,                              MerfictaL. 

*  Is  this  Pofition  capable  of  a  ftrift  InSuHlve  Proof  t   Or  can  any  nearer  Advances  be  ^^"** 
made  to  the  Difcovery,  than  by  Sir  Jfaae  Newton's  third  Reimla  Philofifhandi  t  See  above^  , 

'  'See  Mr.  Be^U,  ofuhe  StAterraneal  I^ions.  .  au- 
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•  on  the  Surface:  But  in  all  die  Changes  we  perceive  towards  the  Aiperiicial 

parts,  there  is  almoft  conilantly  fome  other  manifeft  Cauji  of  them  deri- 

vable  from  above ;  as  diflFerence  of  the  Seaibns,Runs,  Drou^ts,Heai5,^r. 

fo  that  the  Earth  of  irfelf,  and  its  own  proper  Force,  feems  to  2ffot4  no 

Cauje  of  any  oonfiderabk  Change.    And  allowing,  what  is  probable,  diat 

not  only  the  cekJUdl  Bodies^  but  alfo  die  Esrtb^  afts  upon  die  R^ions  of 

die  Air^  either  by  breathing  out  0£/,  difchai^i^  ff^inds^  or  the  like; 

yet  all  this  Variety  may  happen  in  thofe  Regions  of  the  Earth  which  lie 

near  the  Surface ;  and  where  no  one  can  doubt  but  there  are  numerous 

Changes  and  Revolutions. 

That  Earths      5.  But  of  all  the  Ph«)omena  of  the  Barfb\  Eardiquakes,  and  Acci- 

imaket,  vrc,  ^^^.5  of  the  like  kind,   muft  be  allowed  to  penetrate  by  &-  the  deeped  i 

nw^htsm- ^  **^  Eruption  of  Water,   the  Eruftation  of  Fine  and  Flames,  Oufms, 

facu  and  falling  in  of  the  Earth,  (^c.  and  yet  thefe  do  not  happen  at  any  great 

Depth ;  as  moft  of  them  ufually  afiect  but  fome  little  fpaoe  on  the  fuHace 

~  of  the  Earthy   without  fpreading  £ir:   For  the  wider  an  Barthj/ttakej  or 

the  like,  fhould  fyrtsA  upon  die  Earth^s  Surface,   the  deeper  its  Origin 

muft  be  conceived,  andwr^  verfa'^. 

Earthquakes       6.  *Tis  true,   there  fomedmes  happen  fuch  Earthquakes^  as  fliake  very 

in  the  Earth  j^fge  and  fpacious  Countries  %   tho  thefe  are  not  froquont,  but  cxtraofdi- 

^mutslnthe  ^^^^  C^ie^ ;  and  may  therefi^e  be,   pertinendy,  compared  to  the  Comets j 

fieawfs.     '  which  alfo  appear  but  fcldom :  For  the  bulinefs  here  is  not  co  maintain  the 

ImmntahilHy  ef  the  Earth ;  but  cmly  to  fliew  there  is  no  great  drSerenoe  be- 

twixt  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  m  point  of  Ccn^ancy  and  Change. 

Thai  f^fihly      7.  And  further ;   that  the  internal  parts  of  the  Earth  are  not  more  fub- 

the  inttmal  j^ft  xo  Corruption  than  the  Heavens  themfelves,   may  be  argued  fr<Mn 

^E^lth^r  ffr  h^"^ »  ^^^^  things  ufually  decay  and  perifli,  where  they  may  be  recruited 

MLoL^and  and  renewed.     For  as  Shewers  and  other  falling  MeteerSy  which  renew  the 

want  m  Kr-  face  of  the  Earth,  can,^by  no  means,  penetrate  to  its  internal  parts ;  which, 

f^»  ncverthelefs,  maintain  their  bulk,  and  quantities ;  it  fbonld  feem  to  follow, 

Aat  nothii^  is  there  loft  5   as  there  is  nothing  at  hand  to  repair  any  \oh\ 

8,  LafUy, 

s  This,  tVio  probable,  mzj  require  to  be  better  confirmM^  becaufe  the  Force  iWat  was 
great  at  HxQl^  and  exerted  on  the  central  Parts,  nuaht  be  fufpefted  to  diminifh  near  the 
Surface ;  fo  a<  not  there  to  produce  any  very  confiaerable  Ened. 

»  This  Conjefturc  may  reccWe  fome  Lfght  from  the  Converfe  thereof^  which  is  fn- 
dmated  by  Sir  Ifaac  Niwtun  in  his  Prindfia,  upon  better  ^ound^  jerhaps,  than  he  there 
expreil^  \  «cc  that  as  the  Sea  i&  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the  Conftkatioii  of  the  fiait)^ 
in  order  to  afford  a  fufiiclent  quantity  of  Vapour^which  is  raifed  by  the  Sun;  and  being  either 
condenfed  into  Clouds,  falls  back  again  in  Rain,  to  wnter  and  fupply  the  Eanh,  for  the 
prodttdion  of  Vegetables  *,  or  dfe  being  condenfed  tppem  the  coM  tops  of  McHintains, 
runs  down  ioto  Springs  and  Siren }  fo,  C^tmts  feem  necedry  for  fupplyii^  the  Smtg 
and  proper  Motflure  in  the  Planets  j  that  what  Liquors  are  there  confumed  in  Vegetatlen 
and  PutrefaUlon,  and  converted  into  Jlry  Earth,  may  be  feafonably  recruited  ^x\^  made 
good,  by  the  Exhalations  and  Vafcurr  of  the  Comets,  For  :tlf  Vegetables  wholly  receive 
tneir  Growth  from  Liquids  5  and  aftcrw^rrtJs  turn,  byPutrefadion,  ingrtat  mc;rfurc,  to^ry 
Earthm  Whence  the  bulk  of  dry  Earth  is  pcrpettrafty  cpon  the  tncreafe,  and  Liquids, 
Bnlefs  othcrwife  fopplied,  perpetually  upon  the  dccreafc,  fo  as  to  fail  at  laft.  Prmci/u 
Lib.  III.  pag.  473. 
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».    Laftly,   the  MuiMlity  obferved  in  the  more  external  parts  of  the  t**  ^utaiU 
Marib^  fcems  only  accideMtal^:  For  the  thin  outfidc  Crufty  wluch  appears |^^^^^^^^' 
to  reach  but  a  few  Miles  downwards,   and  to  contain  the  two  wonderful  j^Jfi,  ^cd- 
Lab^atories  of  Phnts  and  Minerals^  would  receive  little  VarietTt  much  Ic&denuL 
prodwe  fuch  beantiful  and  elaborate  Works,  without  feeling  tne  Influences 
and  perpetual  Animation  of  the  aUftial  Bodks.    To  imagine  that  the  heat 
and  active  powers  of  the  Snn^  and  other  celeftial  Bodies,  may  ftrike  quite 
thro  die  entire  Body  of  the  terreftrial  Globe,  muft  be  a  ftrange  degree  of 
&iperftition  and  Enthufiafm ;  whilfl  it  plainly  appears  how  fhullanOfajedt 
is  fufficient  to  clKck  and  reftrain  them. 

9,  No  fure  Argument  for  the  immtadkility  (^  the  Hiavens^  can  be  drawn  The  Argu^ 
from  hence ;  that  the  Eflfc6b  thereof  are  not  vifible :  for  the  Sight  is  fru-  ^fnts  jorthi 
ftratcd  as  well  by  Diftanoe,  excefs,  or  defed  of  Ught,  as  the  lubtiky  or^^^^^^^^^ 
minutenefs  of  the  Objeft :  So  an  Eye  placed  in  xhi^Mtum  could  not  difcovcr  ^^^^  ',^^  %^ 
the  changes  which  happen  here  upon  the  EarfVs  Surface  ^  fuch  as  hmndatims^  clufi^*^  as  m 
£arthjuahs^zrAtht  Ukc;  for  thefe  are  but  as  Atoms  at  fo  great  a  diflance.  ^^^J^^^ 
Nor  is  it  fafe,   becaufe  the  interfiellar  Heaven  appears  tranfparent,  and  the'*''^    • 
fixed  Sfars^  on  clear  Nights,  appear  the  lame,  both  in  Number  and  Com- 
plexion, to  pronounce  from  thence,  that  the  entire  body  of  the  JEther  is 

clear,  pure,  and  unchangeable :  For  the  jtir  receives  nunroerlcfs  varieties  of 
Heaij  Celdy  Odours^  and  Mixtures^  of  all  kinds,  in  fubtile  Vaponrs,  and 
Effluvia  i  and  yet  appears  tranfparent.  So  likewiie  the  clear  face  of  the 
Heavens  is  no  r  roof  of  their  Purity ^  HtnnogeneHy^  and  IncerruptibilHy.  For 
if  thofe  huge  mafles  of  ChmdSy  which  fomedmes  overfpread  the  Heavens,. 
and,  by  t^fon  of  their  nearnefs  to  us,  hide  the  Sun  and  Scars  from  our 
fight,  were  to  float  in  the  higher  parts  of  ^tic  Heavens ;  they  would  notatall 
fully  or  obfcure  the  clearneis  thereof :  As  themfelvts  could  neither  be  ieen, 
on  account  of  their  diftance,  nor  darken  the  Stars,  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefe  of  their  Body,  with  regard  to  the  Body  of  the  Stars  fb  near 
thcm*^.  Even  the  Bodr  of  the  Mcon  does  not  alter  the  face  of  the  Hea- 
vens j  except  OR  that  half  which  receives  the  Sun^s  Light  %  io  that,  were  it 
not  for  that  Light,  even  fuch  a  vaft  Body  as  the  Mem  would  be  perfeft- 
ly  hid  from  U9« 

10.  Ob  the  other  hand,  it  plainly  asspears  from  thofe  mafibs  of  Bodies,  viphh  ckan^ 
which  by  their  bulk  and  fixe  fitpply  meir  want  of  ncarndfs;  and  which,  ^^.^*^  "^ 
by  means  of  their  luminous  Matter,  brifkly  fbrike  the  Eye ;  thtt  there  are  '  "^^'^^^^* 
ftrange  and  extraordinary^  Changes  in  the  Heavens.     Thus  the  bigber  Co-- 

meiSy  &en  in  the  form  of  Stars^  without  their  TaiU,  are  not  only  by  the 
Doftrine  of  the  Parallax^  demonflrated  to  be  above  the  Moon**,  but  have 
alfo  been  found  to  preferve  their  own  Figures,  Stations,  and  Conftancy, 
for  fbmc  time,  like  the  fixed  Stars ;  without  wandering  in  the  manner  of 
Planets.     And  fuch  Comets  have  more  than  once  appeared  in  our  Time : 

Firft 

**  That  is  owing  to  Caufes  from  without* 

^  Compare  this  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^t  Doftfine  of  the  TasU  of  Comcts»    Prmaf*  « 
Lib.  III.  pag.  466,  467*  46«*  erf. 
^  Sec  Newton.  Primif.  Lib.  Ill,  Lcm.17. 
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^  Firft  in  Caffiopeia^  and  again  in  Opbiucus  *.     That  this  Conftancy  of  the 
Comets  ihonXA  proceed  from  their  waiting  upon  feme  certain  Star,  which 
was  the  Notion  ofJrifiotle^  has  been  long  fince  exploded;  with  a  reflexion 
upon  the  Procedure  of  that  Philofopher,  who  durft  venture  to  raife  Hypth* 
tbefes  upon  fuch  fuperficial  Confidcrations,   and  tie  the  Comets  to  fingle 
Stars ;  and  the  Milky  Way  to  Confiellations. 
The  Appear-       n,  Nor  does  this  alteration  in  the  cekftial  Regions  hold  only  of  thofe 
'sTan    ^^^  5/tfrj  which  may  feem  of  a  perilhable  nature;  but  alfo  of  thoie  that  are 
fix'd  and  conftant:    For  the  Ancients,    in  the  Cafe  of  the  new  Star  of 
Hipparcbus^   make   mention  of  an  appearances  but  none  of  a  Difappear^ 
ance:    And  a  new  Star  lately  began  to  appear  in  the  Breaft  of  Cygnus^ 
which  has  now  continued  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years ;   a  term  much 
greater  than  Men  commonly  allow  to  the  Comets:   And  this  without  aiiy 
diminution  or  tendency  to  a  Difappearance^ 
changes  m-       i2.  Nor  is  it  abfolutely  true,    that  the  ancient  Stars  remain  perfeftly 
the  Shu.       ^ht  fame,  and  unchangeable ;  whilft  only  thdfe  of  late  date  are  fubjeft  to 
alteration :  For,  not  to  mention  the  Arcadian  Fables  about  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  Moon\  there  are  in  Hifiory^  and  the  faithful  Records  of  mings, 
certain  examples  to  our  piirpofe.    The  Sun  has  three  feveral  times  changed 
his  Face,  for  many  days  together ;  whilft  the  Air  remained  clear  and  fe- 
rene,   without  any  Eclipfe^  or  interpofition  of  Clouds.     At  one  of  thefe 
times  his  Light  was  little ;    and  at  the  two  others  brownifh.     This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  790,  for  feventeen  days  together;  again,  in  the  time  of 
Juftinian^  for  half  a  year ;   and,  after  the  Death  of  Julius  Cafar^  for  fe- 
veral days  fucceffively.    /^/r^/7  bears  a  remarkable  Teftimony  of  the  Dark- 
nefs  that  happened  upon  the  Death  of  JuUus  Cafar%, 
Alterations        jg^  The  Account  of  Farro^  a  Man  extremely  well  ver^-d  in  Antiquity, 
tn  Venus.      fQ^^^d  in  St.  Auftin^  concerning  the  Planet  Fenus^  might  feem  incredible ; 
had  not  the  like  tiling  happened  again  in  the  year  1578  :   For  Varro  fays, 
that  in  the  time  of  King  OgygeSy  Fenus  changed  both  her  Colour ^  her  Mag- 
nitude ^  and  her  Figure:  But  in  our  own  time,  there  was,  for  a  whole  year 
together,  a  moft  remarkable  alteration  in  the  fame  Pianet ;  when  fhe  ap- 
peared of  an  unufual  Magnitude,  and  Splendor  -,  exceeded  even  Mars  in 
Difappear^     redhefs ;  and  frequently  changed lier^gure**.    And  chat  ancient  Star  which 
ante  of  Stars,  jfrifiotle  declares  himfelf  to  luve  feen  in  Coxa  canicula^  bearded  fomewhat 
like  a  Comet  \  and  vibrating  its  Beard,  efpecially  upon  a  tranfient  view^; 
now  fcems  changed,  and  to  have  loft  its  Beard :    For  it  no  where  appears 
at  prefent.  We  may  add,  that  numerous  alterations  in  the  celeftial  Bodies, 

but 
« 
«  See  the  Author  laft  memion*d.    Princif.  JLib.  III.  pag.  455,  &c.  and  Wolf.  JBikm. 
Aftron.  pag.  594. 

^  See  IVelfii  Elementa  AfironcmU,  pag.  594. 

s  llle  etiam  exttn^o  miferatus  Ctifare  Ramam, 
Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferrugrne  texit. 

*  Sec  Wolfii  Elementa  AfironcmU,  p.  473,  474. 

*  Compare  this  with  Dr.  Hook's  Dilcdurfeof  Comets,  Sir  Ifaac  iJewton's  Prineip.  Lib.IU. 
p.  467.  and  With  Wolfius's  Do^rine  of  Comets.     Element.  Aftronom,  p.  595>  &c. 
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tut  efpecially  in  the /mailer  Stars^  may  eafily  be  loft  tx)  us  •,  or,  thro  n^- 
loft,  and  want  of  Curiofity,  cfcape  our  Oblervation'^. 

14.  If  any  one  Ihould  attribute  thefe  apparent  Changes  to  the  interpofi- »*/'  c^an^ 
tion  of  Vapours,   and  the  difpofition  of  the  Medium ;  we  anfwer,  ^^^^am^Ju 
fuch  Changes  as  are  conftantly,  equally,  and  for  a  long  time  together,  ^^^  ^^^ 
found  in  the  Body  of  a  Star^  and  revolve  along  with  it,  muft  neceflarily 

be  either  in  the  Star  itfelf,  or  in  the  £ther  adjacent  thereto  -,  and  not  in 
the  lower  Region  of  the  Air.  And  *tis  a  Confirmation  hereof,  that  fuch 
Changes  happen  but  feldom,  and  at  long  periods ;  whereas  the  Changes 
that  happen  in  die  Air,  fi-om  the  interpoution  of  Vapours,  are  frequent. 

1 5.  Again,  if  any  one  ftiall  judge  from  the  Order  of  the  Heavens^  and  Oritr  and 
the  Equabilitv  of  their  Motion,  that  they  are  immutable  \  and  take  ^^*^^i^u^^ 
exaSnefe  of  tneir  Periods  and  Revolutions,  as  a  certain  fi^n  of  their  Con-  ,j?  immtttl- 
ftancy,  becaufe  fuch  a  confiancy  of  Motion  may  feem  unfuitable  to  a  cor-  hUky  in  th§ 
ruptible  Subftance;  he  fhould  confider  a  little  more  attentively,  that  thefe  ^wv««w. 
regular  Returns  and  fixed  Periods  are  alfo  found  in  fome  things  upon  the 

Earth  ;  particularly  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Sea :   And  that  the  ^ 

finaller  Differences  which  there  may  be  in  the  celeftial  Bodies,  their  Periods 
and  Revolutions  J  dcape  our  Sight  and  Calculation  ^ 

^  16.  No  more  can  the  circular  Motion  of  the  Heavens ,  bebrou^t  as  an  9''^*^^  ^^ 
Argument  of  their  Immutability ;   as  if  becaufe  a  circular  Motion  has  ^^^^^„^^f^^^ 
End  J  it  Jhould  be  adapted  to  an  ever  durable  SubfUnce:  For  even  the  lower  ^^^^^^Z*^ 
Comets  defcend  below  the  Moon ;  and  that  from  a  Force  of  their  own ;  Heavens. 
unlefs  any  one  had  rather  give  into  that  idle  Fidion  of  Jriftotle^  of  their 
being  tied  to  a  Star.     And  if  Men  would  argue  for  the  Eternity  of  the  ce- 
leftial  Bodies,  from  dieir  circular  Motion ;  the  Argument  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Expanfe  of  the  Heavens,   and  not  to  their  Parts :   For 
the -^frr,  the  Sea,  and  the  Earthy  are  eternal  in  their  entire  Maffes ;  but 
perifhable  in  their  Parts,     On  the  contrary,  fiippofing  the  Rotation  of 
the  Heavens,  their  Eternity  cannot  be  thence  colleded ;   for  their  Motion 
is  not  perfedtly  circular,  or  fuch  as  reftores  itfelf  cxadtly,  in  a  Circle  -,  but 
has  its  Declinations,  Curvatures,  and  Spirals"- 

17.  A^in,  if  any  one  ftiould  retort  our  own  Argument,  which  aflcrtsjTAf/i&w-  thg 
the  Changes  happening  in  the  Earth  to  be  accidental,  or  proceeding  from  ^^rth  h  ca* 
above  ;  and  maintain  the  Cafe  to  be  otherwife  in  the  Heavens  5  which  can^*^^  ^^^ 
by  no  means  fuffer,  in  like  manner,  fiom  the  Earth  •,  whofe  Influences^^J"*/^^^ 
muft  all  fall  fhort,  without  reaching  to  the  celeftial  Bodies ;  fo  that,  proba- 
bly, the  Heavens,  being  exempted  from  all  hoftile  Violence,  are  capable  of 
Eternity  -,  as  not  liable  to  Injury,   or  difturbed  from  any  oppofite  Nature': 
"We  acknowledge  the  Force  of  the  Objedion  5  for  we  pay  no  deference  to 

^  For  an  Account  of  fu<:h  Stars,  fee  the  Philofifhical  Tranfaiihns,  and  Wolfins^s  £lr- 
mentA  ^ftronom't^^p^g.  593,  594,  595, 

*  The  late-lmprovemcnts  made  in  TtUfeopis,  and  other  Opticdl  Inftrummts^  have  enabled 
Aftronomcrs  to  difcovcr  fuch  fmallcr  Objcds  and  Variations  in  the  Heavens,  as  without 
fuch  Improvements,   muft  have  been  ftill  unknown.    Sec  Welfii  Elem.  Afiromm.  paffim. 

"  But  in  the  Hypothefis  of  the  Earth's  Motion,  things  appear  much  more  fimpic  5  tho 
4hi$,  as  was  before  obfervcd,  is  no  'Proof  of  the  Truth  of  that  Hypothefis. 

Vol.  n.  F  the 
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the  Opinion  of  Thales^  who  would  have  the  cekftial  Ftres  fed  and  main^ 
tain'd  by  the  Fapours  arifing  from  the  Earth  and  Ocean:  For  thefe  Va- 
priurs  fell  back  nearly  in  the  fame  quantity  they  afcended  ;  arc  abfolutcly 
mfufficient  for  recruiting  both  the  Earth  and  the  cekftial  Bodies  \  and,   in- 
deed, can,  by  no  means,  rife  fo  high.    But,  howevCT  the  material  Effiu- 
via  of  the  Earth  may  fell  Ihort  of  rifing  to  the  Heavens ;  yet,  if  the  Earth 
fhould,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  ParmenideSj  and  Tekftus^   be- the  ^r/- 
fnary  cold  Body  of  Nature ;    *tis  not  eafy  to  fay,  with  certainty,  to  what 
Height  this  unfriendly  and  rival  Firtue  to  the  Heavensy  may  infmuate  it- 
felf,  gradually^  and  by  fuccejfion ;  efpecially  ^^fuitile  BtuHes  imlube,  and  lon^ 
hfila/sldUs  P^^^^^  ^^^  nature  and  imprefiion  of  Cold  and  Heat.     But  granting  the 
mayfttfer^^  ^<Jw;?j  not  to  be.afFcfted  by  the  Earth ;  yet  the  cekfiial  Bodies  may  fiiflfer 
from  one  4-  and  be  changed  by  one  another,   as  the  Sun  by  the  fixed  Stars ;  the  fixed 
nother.         Stars  by  the  Sun ;  the  Planets  by  both  \  and  all  the  Stars  by  the  Mtber- 

they  float  in,  efpecially  on  their  Surfeces". 
MacSr^'lf     ^^-  ^^^  Notion  ot  the  Eternity  of  the  Heavens  feems  to  receive  muck 
^^^  ^^^'^;  countenance  from  that  Machinery  and  Architcfture  which -/^r(?»tf»^rx  have 
tntn  to  pre-  bufily  introduced.     They  have  been  extremely  careful  that  the  cekftial  Bo- 
vent  pi/or'    ji^s  fliould  be  fubjeft  to  nothing  nK)re  than  a  fimple  Rotation  \  and,  in  all 
loeavenL  '    ^^^^^  refpefts,    remain  quiet  and  undilhirbed.     Hence  they  have,   as  it 
were,    nail'd  down  each  Star  to  its  Orbit ;    and  for  their  Declinations, 
Retrograde tions,  fc?r.  they  make  lb  many  perfeft  Rings,  of  a  proper  thick- 
nefs,  and  turn  and  poliffi  both  their  concave  and  convex  fides  {o  exqui- 
fitely,  as  to  leave  no  Roughnefs  thereon ;  but  adapt  and  fit  them  to  one 
another,    in  fiich  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  Aide  fmoothly  and  equably, 
without  ftickage.  And  this  kind  of  Grooving  and  Machinery  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  Eternity -,  as  it  removes  air  Violence  and  Diforder,  which 
are  the  infeparable  Forerunners  of  Corruption   and    Deftruftion.      For, 
doubtlefs,  if  fuch  vaft  Bodies  as  the  Globes  of  the  Stars ^  were  to  cut  tlira 
the  -ffither,  and  not  remain  continually  in  the  fame  parts  thereof,  but  fail 
thro  various  Portbns,  and  very  different  Tracks  of  it ;  as  they  fometimes 
mount  upward,  fometimes  defcend  downward,  towards  the  Earth,  fome- 
times tend  to  the  South,  and  fometimes  to  the  North  ;  there  muft  be  great 
danger  of  numerous  Impreflions,  Shocks,  Fluftuations,  and  mutual  Com- 
motions in  the  Heavens :  Upon  which  would  follow  fuch  Condenfations. 
and  Rarifeftions  of  the  celeftial  Bodies,  as  might  pave  the  way  for  new 
Generations  and  Alterations^.    And,  as  it  appears  from  phyfical  Reafons^ 
and  alfo  from  the  Phaenomena  themielves,    that  this  latter  is  plainly  the 

Cafi 

»  sir  IfMM  Newton  (hews,  that  the  fixed  Stars>  on  account  of  their  immenfe  Dift^mcc, 
can  have  very  little  Force  in  difturbing  the  Planetary  Syftcni  by  their  Gravity  \  which  is 
alfo  balanc*d  or  deftroy'd  by  their  mutual  Adlion  every  way  upon  one  another :  But  may 
not  fome  fmall  Effcd  oe  wrought  by  the  Light  of  the  fixed  Stars  upon  the  Planets  >  Sec 
Newton*  Pr'mcip.  Lib.  111.  Prop.  XIV.  and  Mr.  Boyle's  Apology  for  Aftrology,  in  his  Af#- 
mo'trs  for  a,  General  Hifiory  of  the  Air, 

«  This  Dcfcription  feems  exatlly  to  fuit  the  Comett,  which  move  In  all  DireAions  thro 
the  Planetary  Regions;  and  may  occafion  very  great  Changes,  in  numerous  refpc^b. 
Sec  Dr.  Hook*s  Difcourfe  of  Comets. 
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Cafe  in  Nature  ;  and  that  the  abovemention'd  Machinery  of  the  Aftronomers 
is  but  a  FiSiaH^  or  a  mere  empty  Impofition  upon  Nature  -,  the  fame  Judg- 
ment may  be  likcwife  piTed  upon  the  Opinion  of  the  Eternity  of  the  ceU- 
fiial  Bodies^  which  is  joined  therewith,  and  built  upon  it. 

19.  But  if  any  one  fliould  here  attack  us  from  Religion^  we  anfwer  -,  *Tis  The  Ntutra^ 
only  the  Heathen  Arrogance  that  attributes  this  Eternity  to  the  Heavens  f^jfj^]^ 
akme;  whereas  the  Scriptures  attribute  it  both  to  the  Heaven  and  Earth:  ^^^s  Rafter. 
For  we  not  only  read,  that  the  Sun  and  the  Mom  are  eternal  and  faithful 
fVttneffes  in  Heceoen ;  but  alfo,  that  Generations  fball  come  and  go^  but  the 

Earth  endure  for  ever :  Whilft  of  the  frail  and  perifliable  Nature  of  both, 
^tis  at  once  faid,  the  Heavens  and  Earth  Jballfafs  away^  but  the  Word  of  the 
JLord  Jhall  notpafs  0way?. 

20.  If  any  one  Ihall  ftill  infift,   tho  it  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  The  Extrt^ 
infinite  Changes  do  happen  on  the  fur  face  of  the  Earthy  and  the  Parts  adjacent-,  f^^'^^'^^  ^f  *be 
but  not  after  the  fame  manner  in  the  Heavens  *j  we  anfwer,  that  we  do  not  ^^^J^]y^ 
compare  them  together  in  all  rcfpcfts  -,  and  yet  to  take  thofe  calPd  the  up-  Earth  treats 
per  and  middle  Regions  of  the  Air  for  the  Surface^  or  Covering  of  the  Heavens  -,  ly  infifted^ 
as  we  do  that  upper  Part,  or  Cruft,  wherein  Animals,  Plants,  and  Mine- 
rals are  contained,  for  the  Covering  of  the  Earth ;    there  will  alfo  be  a  great 

variety  of  Generations  found  therein.  And  thus  all  kinds  of  Tumults,  Con- 
fliAs  and  Difbrders,  niay  feem  to  have  place  only  in  the  Confines  of  the 
Heavens  and  Earth:  As  we  fee  in  political  Government^  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  Frontiers  of  two  Kingdoms  are  infefted  with  contmual  In- 
cnrfions  and  Outrages  i  whilft  the  Heart,  or  more  central  Provinces  of 
each  enjoy  a  continued  Peace ;  or  are  only  now  and  then  molefted  with  de- 
ftruAive  fFdrs. 

21.  As  to  that  other  kind  6f  Heterogenky^  confifting  in  a  denial  of  Heat  Hm/  denUd 
to  the  cekflial  Bodies^  invented  by  jlrtfiotU^  to  prevent  the  Conflagration  ofh  Y^^Tald 
Heraclitusy  and  making  them  only  heated  by  Accident,  in  rubbing  againft  BodHs 

and  beating  the  jfir ;  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  Jrijlotle  could  mean 
by  thus  forfaking  Experience,  and  running  oppofite  to  the  Confent  of  the 
Ancients.  But  'tis  no  new  thing  with  him,  to  fnatch  a  Jingle  Inflame  from 
Experience^  and  immediately  to  ififuU  Nature  with  it^  in  the  manner  of  a  Bra- 
w9.  But  we  Ihall  iay  nhore  to  this  Point  under  the  ^ueftionj  Whether 
the  Stars  are  real  Fires'':  Pfopofing,  however,  to  treat  it  more  accurately, 
and  at  large,  in  our  DireSions  for  the  Hiflory  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues  of 
Nature^  where  we  Ihall  explain  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Cold  and  Heat ; 
a  Subjdi  hitherto  unknown  and  untouched  ^.     Thus  much  may  ferve  to  the 

F  2       ,  ftate 

^  Sec  the  Arguments  drawn  from  Revelation,  for  or  againft  any  Jftronomical  Syfiem, 
briefly  confider'd  in  Wolfius*s  Element  a  Aftronom'u,  SehoL  4,  5,  6.  pag.  503,  504, 

«  Perhaps  no  Commentator  ever  underftood  AriftotleH  Works  better  than  our  Author. 

'  See  hereafter,  pag  40. 

**  The  Hiftory  here  intimated  was  never  publifli'd  s  We  may,  however,  make  fome 
Conjcaure  what  it  would  have  been,  from  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  $  the  Hiflory  of  Winds, 
Life  and  Death,  8cc.  Mr.  Boyle  Teems  to  have  had  a  dircd  View  to  fupply  it  $  which  he 
has  done,  in  fome  meafure,  by  his  Hiftory  of  Coldi  but  his  Enquiry  tnto  Beat  was  un- 
fortunately loft.    See  Dr.  Hookas  JJelures  of  Light. 
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ftate  of  the  ^eftion^   as  to  the  Hetercgenity  of  the  Heavens.    Perhaps,,  the 
nature  of  the  thing  might  require  that  AriftotUi*s  Opinioa  fhould  here  be 
condemned,  without  farther  delay;   but  it  is  not  our  prefent  bufinefs  ta 
pafs  Sentence. 
flutftUn  22.  Let  tht/econd  qjit  e  s  t  i  on  be,  fTbat  are  the  Contents  of  the  inter- 

(^*)        ftellar  Spaces?  For  they  are,  (r.)  either  empty,   zs  Gilbert  imagined,  or, 
^o^Lnts!f  (^0  ^^^*^  ^^^^  ^  ?^y'  w^'ich  may  be  to  the  fixed  Starsy  as  jiir  is  to  Flame  -, 
the  inttrftti-  o^,  (g,)  fiU'd  with  a  lucid  Body,  homogeneous  to  the  Stars;  tho  of  a 
larSfacesf    lefs  bright,  and  vibrating  Nature.     This  latter  feems  tob^  the  common 
Opinion,  in  making  the  Stars  the  denfeft  part  of  their  own  Orbits :-  For 
a  lefs  lucid  Body  may  be  tranfparent,  and  tranfmit  a  ftronger  Light ;  fince, 
as  Telejius  accurately  obferved,  even  the  common  jfir  may  hold  fome  Lights 
becaufe  there  are  certain  Animals  that  fee  by  Night,  whofe  Eyes  are  fitted 
to  receive,  and  be  afFefted  by,  a  very  finall  degree  of  Light :  For  'tis  not  fo 
^^f/,^  st^  T?^^^^^^^  that  the -^S  (^f  Fijlon  fhould  be  performed  without  Lights  or 
ftanca  of  the  fro^fi  the  bare  internal  Light  of  the  vifual  Spirits'.     Flame  itfelf  alfo  ap- 
ftfni  Nature  pears  tranfparent ;  fo  as  to  tranfmit  the  Image  of  an  opaque  Objeft ;  as  we 
with  the  fixed' fee  by  thcWieck  of  a  burning  Candle :  And  much  eafier  might  it  tranfmit 
^'*  intenfer  Light  than  itfelf.     Again,  fome  Flames  are  paler  than  others. 

This  proceeds  either  from  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the  Body  inflamed :  for 
the  Flame  of  Tallow  or  ^ax  is  more  lummous  and  fiery,  than  the  Flame  of 
S^rit  of  Wine ;  which  feems  fomewhat  more  opaque,  ands  as  it  were,  aerial ; 
efpecially,  when  in  a  fma  It- quantity  •,  fo  as  not  to»  thicken  itfelf.     And  to 
this  purpofc  we  have  made  an  Experiment^  by  caufing  Spifit  of  Wine  to 
burn  around  a  flaming  Taper  j  where  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  the  Flame  of 
the  Wax-Candle  fhinmg  white,    thro  the  midft  of  the  weaker  and  more 
duflcy  Flame  of  the  Spirit  of  Wine.     In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee 
fliining  Gleams  (hooting  in  the  Air,  that  of  themfelves  afford  a  manifefl 
Light,  and  remarkably  illuminate  or  diflipate  the  Darknefs  of  the  Night ; 
whilfl,  at  the  fame  time,  we  perceive  the  Stars,  clear  thro  the  Bodies  of 
thefe  Gleams. 
Their  diger-       23,  But  this  Difference  between  the  fixed  Stars  and  the  interfiellar  jEtber 
'*^/  ^^jT"*  ^^^  ^^^  defined  by  Rarity  and  Denfity ;   fo  as  to  make  the  Star  denfc, 
'ienfitfinthe^^  the  jEtber  rare:   For  here  below.  Flame  is  generally  a  more  fubtilei 
Stars,  ahd    and  more  rarified  Body,  than  Air :  and  the  like  majr  probably  obtain  in 
Parity  in  the  the  celeflial  Regions.     But  'tis  a  grofi  Error  to  conceive  the  Stars  to  be  a 
JEthtr.         pj^^j  ^f  ^YitiT  own  Orbits-,  and;  as  it  were,  nail'd  on  to-'thcm ;  which  con.- 
founds  ^t  fixed  Stars  with  the  others.   This  is  no  more  than  a  FiSHon-,  for 
the-  Stars  in  their  courfe  mufl  eitheir  cut  the  -ffither,  or  the  -flEther  re- 
volve with  them.     For.  tho  they  fhould  move  obliquely,  they   muft  ne- 
ceffarily  float  thro  the  ^ther.     And  we  have   above   obferved  * ,   that 
the  mechanical  Notion  of  contiguous  Oris  framed  together^  fo  that  the  Con- 
cavity  of  the  fuperior  Orb  fhould  receive  the  Convexity  of  the  inferior^  as  in 

a  pQr 

•^Scc  Sk  Ifiac  Newten*i  Ofticks.    Qjier.  16.  pag,  311,  &a 
»  Sec  above,  1%. 
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a^'poUJh^i  Groove^  without  hindering  each  other's  Revolution,  has  no 
reality :  Whilft  the  Body  of  the  Mther  is  one  continued  thing,  like  the 
Body  of  the  ///r^;  only  becaufe  there  is  a  great  divcrfity  found  betwixt 
them,  with  regard  to  Rarity  and  other  Properties^  it  is  convenient  to  di- 
ftinguifli  them  into  different  Regions,  for  the  fake  of  Information  and 
Clearnefe.  Let  the  prefent  qju  e  s  t  i  on,  therefore,  be  confidered,  as  we 
have  here  explained  it^. 

24.  Next  follows  a  complex  qjjz&tio}^  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the^fiton 
Stars  \  wherein  we  are  firft  to  enquire,  fVbether  there  an  any  other  Globes  of      (?.) 
folid andcompaEl  Matter^  befides  the  Earth?  For  it  may  be  juftly  conceived, ^^7^j^'''^f^7 
that  Nature,  in  the  diftribution  of  Matter,   did  not  work  up  the  whole  ^^51  andfol 
flock  of  compaft  Body  into  this  fingle  Globe  of  Earth ;   whilft  there  ap-  ild  Globes  ht- 
pears  to  be  fo  large  a  number  of  others,  confifting  of  a  rarer  and  moreM^^^ 
expanded  Subftance.     Gilbert  has  indulged  this  Thought  fo  immoderately  ^^^^'^^ 
(tho  fome  of  the  Ancients  were  before  him  in  it)  as  to  aflert,  not  only  the 
.Earth  and  A/tfa»,  but  numerous  other  folid  and  opaque  Globes,  to  be  dif- 
fufed  among  the  fhining  ones,  thro  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  Heavens.   Ha 
Mkewife  fuppofes,    that  even  the  Jbining  Globes  themfelves,   as  the  Sun, 
and  all  the  brighteft  Stars,  confift  of  a  certain  folid,  tho  more  fhining  and 
equable  Matter  \   thus  confounding  original  Light  with  fecondary  Ught^  or 
Splendor 't  which  is  onlv  Light  refledted*:  For  he  alfo  imagined,  that  our 
Sea^   did,  ef  itfclf,   aart  out  Light,   to  a  confiderable  Jiftance.      The 
fame  Author  acknowledges  no  Globes  of  other  than  folid  Matter ;  and  the 
Atmofpheres  about  them,   he  fuppofes  to  be  only  the  fubtile  Parts  or  Ef- 
fluvia riiereof ;  whofe  expanfion,  at  lengthy  ceafing,  leaves  the  unpoffefled 
Space  a  Vacuum^ 

25.  And,  certainly,  die  Suppofition  of  the  Moon*s  being  a  folid  and  ma-  whether  thf 
terial  Body,  may  juftly  require  a  very  diligent  and  ferious  Enquiry,  from  Moon  be  a 
thofe  who  delire  to  fearch  into  the  Works  of  Nature :  For  the  Moon  does^^'^  *^^>  ^ 
not  tranfflciit  Light,  but  rcfleft  it ;  has,  in  a  manner,   no  Light  of  her 
own  5  and  W  full  of  Inequalities :    Which  are  all  Properties  of  a  folid  Body. 
And  we  fee,  that  both,  the  Mther  and  the  Air^  which  are  rare  Bodies, 
receive  the  Light  of  the  Sun ;  but  rfbt  refleft  it  as  the  Moon  doesy.     And 
the  Rays  of  the  Sun  are  fo  aftive,  as  to  penetrate,  and  pafs.thro  the  denfeft 

Cloudiy 

*  See  fibove^  Se£^.  I.  18,  &c 

^  It  is  before  obferved^  that  Sir  Ijaac  Newton  has  fliewn  the  interfiellar  Spaces  contain  * 
but  a  vepy  (ubttie  Matter ;  or  elfe  thai  JEther,  allowing:  its  £xi(lence»  makes  no  confider- 
able  Refiftance  to  the  Planets  and  Comets  continually  floating  in  it  t  But  what  this  JEther 
is,  has  not  been  hitberxo  fatisfadorily  (hewn^  by  Iniuiiion : 't\\o  thtxz  feem  to  be  a  con* 
fidefable  number  ot  Experiments  and  Obfervationj,  made  by  the  Moderns,  which,  if  duly 
laid  together^  mijght  afford  fome  Light  injthis  Matter.    Sec  above,  Se£^.  I.  17,  i8. 

^"Sce  the  Table  of  Enquiry  into  Light  and  Splendor,  towards  the  b.eginning  of  the  s^c  a  L  a 
1 N  T B  L  I  B  c  T  u  s,  V  o  I.  111.     See  alfo.  Dr.  Hook's  Lefiures  of  tight. 

y  Let  it 'be  remembered,  that  Licht  is  not  vifible  in  the  Rays  of  Lighi  themfelves,  for 
a  Beam  of  the  Sun  being  admitted  into  a  dark  Room,  has  no  effc£V  on  the  Eye  5    but 
only,  as  it  h  reflcded  by  the  Particles  of  Dud  or  Effluvia,  continually  floating  in  the  . 
Air.-    See  Newton. .Principe  Lib.  Hi.  pag.  46.7.  and  Optkks,  faffim. 
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Clouds^  which  are  of  an  aqueous  fubftance  •,  but  they  do  not  thus  pafs  thro 
the  M9on.  The  Moon^  however,  is  obferved,  in  Eclipfes^  to  have  fcMnc 
Uttle  obfcure  Light  ^i  but  in  the  New  Mocn^  the  increafe^  and  the  wane^ 
there  is  none  found  ;  except  on  the  Part  illumined  by  the  Sun.  Again, 
impure  and  turbid  Flames,  fuch  as  Empedocles  fuppofed  the  Mom  to  be, 
are  certainly  unequal ;  tho  then  thefe  inequalities  are  not  fix*d,  but  gene- 
rally moveable :  Whereas  the  Spots^  and  dulky  parts  of  the  Moon,  are 
thought --to  be  conftant.  Add  to  this,  that  thefe  Spots  in  tbt  Moo»  are 
alfo  found,  by  the  ^ekfcope^  to  have  their  leffer  inequalities ;  fo  that  the 
Moon  is  now  certainly  known  to  be  varioufly  figured :  And  that  Geography^ 
or  Map  of  the  Moon,  which  Gilbert  conceived  in  his  Mind,  may  now,  by 
the  Induftry  of  Galiheoj  and  others,  feem  to  be  aftually  making*. 

26.  But  if  the  Moon  really  confift  of  a  certain  folid  Matter,  like  the 
Earth ;  let  it  next  be  confidered,  whether  ^^^^  the  only  cekfiial  Body  of  this 
kind :  for  Mercury  alfo,  is  fometimes  found  in  conjunftion  with  the  Sun,  as  a 
little  Spot^  or  minute  Eclip/ey  of  th2Lt  Luminary^.  But  thofe  very  black  Spots 
found  in  the  Southern  Hemifpbere,  as  fix*d  and  conftant  as  the  milky  IVay^ 
may  give  us  ftill  farther  fufpicion,  that  there  are  opaque  Globes,  even  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Heavens:  For  it  feems  improbable,  that  the  Heavens  in 
thofe  places  fhould  be  thin^  and,  as  it  were,  perforated ;  becaufe  fuch  a 
decreafe  and  want  of  vifible  Matter,  could  by  no  means  ftrike  the.  fight  at 
that  diftance :  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  reft  of  the  Mther  b  invi- 
fible  to  us,  and  undiftinguifhable  -,  but  by  comparifon  with  the  Bodies  of 
the  fixed  Stars.  It  fhould  feem  probable,  that  thefe  Blackneffes  are  owing 
to  a  defeft  of  Light  5  becaufe  there  are  few  Stars  found  in  that  Quarter 
of  the  Heavens :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  |more  obferved  about 
the  Milky  JVay ;  which,  therefore,  appears  continually  luminous  -,  as  the 
others  appear  dark.  For  the  cekjlial  Fires  feem  placed  nearer  together  in 
the  Southern  Hemifpbere,  than  in  the  Northern  5  or  the  fixed  Stars  to  be 
there  fewer,  and  the  fpaces  between  them  larger.  But  the  Account  of 
thefe  Spots  is  not  hitherto  well  verified ;  at  leaft,  the  diligence  ufed  in  ob- 
ferving  them  has  not  been  fo  confiderable  as  to  allow  of  Confequenccs  to 
be  drawn  from  it  ^, 

27.  It  comes  clofer  to  the  prefent  Enquiry,  that  there  may  be  more  opaque 
Globes  J  difperfed  thro  the  JE,ther\   tho  no  way  vifible:  For  the  Moon  in  her 

firft 

'  Sufpefled  owing  to  her  Atmoffhere*  Sec  the  late  Afironomers  \  but  particularly  Wolfii 
Elementa  AftronomU^  p.  467.-472. 

*  And  is  now  a£lually  delineated  by  the  Labours  of  Hevel'ms^  In  his  Selenografhia,  and 
by  others.     Sec  Wolfhi  Elem.  Ajlronom*  pag.  470,  &c. 

^  Every  one  knows,  that  all  the  Planets,  with  their  Satellites,  arc.  in  the  prefent  Sy- 
(lem  of  /iftronomy,  allowM  to  be  a  kind  of  Earths  \  and  the  Comets  themfelves  a  kind  of 
Planets,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^s  Determination  of  their  Motions  and  Situations,  from  the  Laiv 
pf  Gravity,  is  a  great  prcfumption  for  the  Truth  of  this  Suppofition. 

«  For  a  farther  Account  of  tlicfe  Particulars,  confult  Father  Koel*s  Obfervatlones  Mathe- 
maticdO'  Phyficd  in  India  <^  China  fa^ a  IVol/.  FAem,Aftron*  410,  4^"'.  594*  595»'5cc,  and 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadions.    Lowth.  Abridg,  Vol.  1.  p.  247,  &c« 
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firft  and  earlieft  appearance,  ftrikes  the  Eye,  from  the  fide  illumin'd  by 
the  Sun,  with  a  thin  Rim,  or  external  Part  of  a  Circle ;  but  remains  in- 
vifiblc  in  the  other  part  of  her  Face-,  or  undiftinguifliable  from  the  Mtber: 
And  the  Satellites  of  Jufiter  are  drowned  from  the  fight,  like  little  invi- 
fible  Iflands,  by  the  Ocean  of  JEtber  they  float  in.  So,  likewife,  if  that 
infinite  number  oi  fmaU  Stars  which  now  fet  thick  together,  make  the 
Milky  Way ^  were  placed  feparate,  and  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  they 
would  j)erfeftly  elcape  our  fight ;  as  numberlefs  others  do,  which  fliine  in 
clear  Nights;  efpecially  in  the  Winter  Seafon.  Thus,  again,  many  nehu- 
lous  Stars^  are  now  diftin<aiy  numbered,  by  means  of  the  Tele/cope ;  which 
has  alfo  actually  difcovered  dark  Parts,  Spots,  and  Inequalities,  in  that 
pure  Fountain  of  Light  the  Sun^.  And,  certainly,  if  nothing  elfe,  yet 
the  Gradation  obferved  among  the  Stars  in  point  of  Light  5  defcending, 
fi-om  fuch  as  are  moft  clear  and  bright,  to  fuch  as  are  dulky  and  obfcure ; 
may  perfuade  us,  ih^t pojpbly  there  are  Globes  perfeSlly  opaque:  For,  the  de- 
gree firom  a  nebulous  Star  to  an  opaque  Body,  feems  to  be  lefs  than  from 
the  brightefi:  Star,  to  a  nebulous  one.  Befides ;  the  human  fight  is  plainly 
limited,  and  deceived :  For  whatever  is  difperfed  in  the  Heavens^  that  has 
no  remarkable  Magnitude,  nor  affords  a  ftirong  and  vivid  Light,  lies  con- 
cealed from  us,  and  alters  not  the  face  of  the  Heavens. 

28.  And  let  no  unlkilfial  Perfon  be  here  furprized  at  putting  the  qjj  e  s-  That  folld 
TiON  ;    Whether  Globes  of  campa^  Matter  may  hang  and  float  in  JEther  ?  ^odUs  do 
For  the  Earth  itfelf  floats  pendulous  in  the  midft  of  its  own  foft  bed,    the  ^^*Jl^  '^* 
jltmofphae:   And  vafl:  Maflcs  of  watery  Clouds^  and  Mountains  of  SnoWy     ^  ^^' 
hang  in  the  Regions  of  the  -//;>  j  and  are  thence  rather  precipitated,  than 
fuffer'd  to  defcend,  before  they  approach  near  the  Earth.     Whence  Gil- 

bert  very  well  oblerved,  that  heavy  Bodies  removed  to  a  vafi  dijiame  from 
the  Earthy  gradually  lofe  their  motion  of  Defcent  \  which  Motion  has  its  Ori- 
gin from  no  other  appetite  of  Bodies,  than  that  of  coming  to  and  aflTo- 
ciating,with  the  Earthy  which  is  the  Mafs  of  Bodies  of  its  own  Nature  ^ 
And  this  Motion  is  terminated  within  the  Sphere  of  its  own  Aftivity  : 
For  as  to  what  Men  talk  of  a  Motion  to  the  Earth's  Centre^  this  were 
to  make  a  mere  nothing  have  an  aSlive  Firtue^  and  attraft  all  things  to  itfelf; 
whereas  one  Body  can  never  be  afted  upon,  but  by  another  8. 

29.  This  Qju  E  s  T  I  o  N,    therefore,    concerning  opaque  and  folid  Globes^  The  stars  u 
tho  it  be  new,  and  may  found  harih  to  vulgar  Ears,    fliould  be  received  ^^  ^^H^^  /'»- 
into  our  Hiftory  of  Pbilofopbical  Jfironomy^  and  coupled  along  with  tlxat  ^/jj^^'  "^'^ 
other  ancient  qu  est  ion,  hitherto  undetermined  v  viz.  Which  of  the  Stars 

afford  an  original  Light  of  themfelves  ;  and  tvhicb  receive  their  Light  from  the 
Sun?  The  Determination  of  this  question  will  range  the  Stars  into 

Suns 

^  For  thcfe,  confult  the  Authors  laft  mention^. 

«  Sec  the  Philofofh.  Tranfa5l.  French  Memcirs,  Wolfius,  &c, 

^  This  is  only,  in  other  words,  cxprcffing  the  Motion  of  Gravitation  to  the  Earth. 

«  This  feems  to  be  the  fame  Dodrine  as  Sir  ifaac  Newton  intends,  when  he  endea- 
vours to  adiirn  the  Caufe  of  Gravity  j  by  means  of  a  fuhile  Matter,  Sec  the  ^erits  at. 
the  End  of  his  Of  ticks. 
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Suns  and  Moons,  To  thefe  two  qjt e  st  i  on  s  fliould  likcwife  be  annexed 
the  Enquiry  into  the  different  fuh fiance  of  the  Starsj  in  refpeS  of  each  other : 
For  their  Subftance  appears  to  be  various  i  fome  being  found  conftantly 
and  manifeftly  reddijb ;  others  livid^  others  wbite^  others  bright  and  Jbiningy 
others  nebulouSj  Sec  ^. 
ftttftion  go.  Let  the  fourth  <^u  e  s  t  ion  be  this,  jire  the  fixed  Stars  aSlual  Fires  ? 

^#V/f  i*^^^^  QjuESTiOM  requires  to  be  prudently  dated,  and  diftindtly  under- 
swsfomany  ^^^  •  F^^  '^is  one  thing  to  fay,  diat  the  fixed  Stars  are  real  Fires ;  and  a 
Fires  \  very  different  one,  to  fay  that  they  have  all  the  Virtues,  a;id  produce  the 

fame  Effefts  as  common  culinary  Fire.  We  do  not  here  mean  any  notion- 
al or  imaginary  Fire,  that  retains  only  the  Name,  without  having  the 
Properties  of  Fire:   For  if  our  common  Fire  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
The  Fin  cf  -ffither,  in  fucTi  a  quantity  as  'tis  in  z  fixed  Star^  it  might  produce  different 
thtfixidstars  Effefts  from  what  we  find  among  us  here  below.     All  Natures  have  very 
fiilnar^F^ different  Virtues;   not  only  according  to  their  Quantity,  but  alfq  their  Si- 
in  refplti  'of  tuation,    with  refpeft  to  other  things.     For  the  larger  Mafles  of  Mat- 
skuation.      ter,  or  Bodies  of  the  fame  Nature,  which  are  coUefted  together,  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  bears  fome  proportion  to  the  fum  of  the  Univerfe,  have  cer- 
tain cofmical  Virtues  in  their  Wholes,    that  are  no  way  found  in  their 
Parts.     Thus  the  Ocean,   which  is  a  huge  coUedtion  of  Water,  ebbs  and 
flows;  but  Ponds  and  Lakes  have  no  Motion  of  this  kind.  So  again,  the 
wliole  Body  of  the  Earth  hangs  pendulous;  but  fmall  portions  of  the 
Earth  drop  and  fall  downwards.   Whence  the  fituation  of  a  thing  is  of  the 
grcateft  Moment,  in  every  refpeft,  both  in  the  larger  and  fmaller  Por- 
tions thereof;  by  reafon  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  things  which 
lie  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  it'. 
In  nfftn  of      31.  But  there  mufl  neceflarily  happen  a  greater  diverfity  between  the  Fire 
Subftance.      ^f  tht  fixed  Sars^  and  our  Fire  below  ;  becaufe  they  differ  not  only  in  Si^ 
tuation y  but  fomewhat  alfo  in  Subftance:  For  thtftellar  Fire  is  pure,  entire, 
and  native;  but  our  Fire  is  degenerate;  and,  like  Vulcan  thrown  6rom 
The  difference  Heaven  to  Earth,  proves  lame  with  the  Fall.  Thus,  to  obferve  it  clofe- 
rT'*V*'^   ly ;  Fire,  with  us,  feems  to  be  out  of  its  own  Situation  ;  trembling,  fur- 
linary^Fire^  mounded  with  its  Oppofites,  needy,  and  requiring  a  conftant  fupply  of  Ali- 
ment to  preferve  it  from  fudden  ^rifhing :  Whereas,  in  the  Heavens,  Fire 
feems,  in  its  due  and  natural  Situation ;  feparated  and  removed  from  all 
oppofite  Violence ;  conftant  in  itfelf ;  preferved  by  things  of  its  own  like- 
nefs ;  and  performing  its  proper  Operatioas,  free  and  unmolefted.     Patri- 
cius^  therefore,  had  no  occafion,  for  folving  the  pyramidal  Form  of  Flame^ 
as  *tis  found  among  us,  to  feign,   that  the  upper  parts  of  the  Stars  oppo- 
fite to  the  -ffither  might  be  pyramidal  s  tho  die  lower  parts  oppofite  to  us 

are 

^  This  IS  done  in  a  very  agreeable,  geometrical  Manner^  by  Wolfius  in  his  Element, 

Aftronom,  fo  far  at  tlie  prefent  Difcoveries  reach.      Thus  aU  the  Planets  and  Comets  are 

made  Moons  to  tht  Sun,   in  the  folar  Syftems  and  aU  the  fixed  Stars  probably  Ihewn  to 

be  Suns,  with  their  feveral  Moons  about  them* 

'  See  this  Dodrine  more  largely  explained  by  Mr«  Boyle,  in  his  Cofinical  §lualitiet,  and 

,i:ofmical  Sufficions. 
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are^obular:  For  this  pyramidal  figure  of  Flame  is  only  accidental,  and 
proceeds  from  the  preflure  and  conftriftion  of  the  Air  upon  it;  which  thus 
fqueezes  it  from  the  round  figure  it  has  about  its  own  Fewel,  and  gradual* 
ly  forms  it  into  a  Pyramid :  Whence  FA^w^  becomes  broad  at  the  Bafis,and 
Inarp  at  the  Vertex ;  contrary  to  what  happens  in  Smoke,  which  appears 
like  an  inverted  Pyramid ;  becaufe  the  Jir  receives  Smoke,  but  comprefles 
Flame.  ^  Hence  it  ihould  feem  probable,  that  as  Flame  is  pyramidal  here 
below,  'tis  globular  above  ^• 

32*  So  likewife  Flame'\yt\om  is  a  momentary  Body,  but  in  Mtber  per-  Tlam'm 
manent  and  durable.;  and  even  with  us.  Flame  might  remain,  and  fubfift  an  ^^^^^  /*''- 
its  own 'Form,   were  it  not  deftroy'd  by  the  Bodies  which  furround  it;  as  '"^''"*^* 
manlfeftly  appears  in  large  Flames:  For  Flame  fituated  in  the  midft  oi^ 
and  totally  furrounded  by  another  Flame,  is  not  deftroy*d ;  but  remains 
in  a  rapid  Motion,  numerically  the  lame,  and  unextinguilhod.    The  Vio- 
lation of  Flame  begins  from  the  fides ;  and  thence  proceeds  its  Suffoca- 
tion.    And  that  an  internal  Flame  will  permanently  continue  of  a  globu^ 
lar  figure,   whilft  an  external  Flame  plays  and  vaniflies  in  a  pyramidal 
one,   may  be  experimentally  demonftrated,   in  two  Flames  or  different 
CoLoursl 

33.  There  may  likewife'be  a  great.difference  in  thtbeat  of  the  celeftial^'^^^,^^' 
andterrefirial  Flame: For  the  celeftial  plavs,  and  fpreads  itfclf  with  eafe  and ^^^t^i  ^^ ' 
freedom,  as  in  its  own  proper  Sphere ;  wnilft  the  terreftrial  is  bound  down,  umftrid 
burns  and  rages,  as  in  a  Sphere  not  its  own :  For  all  Fire  burns  the  ftrong-  iiUm. 

er  for  being  pent  up,  and  imprifon'd ;  and  even  the  Rays  of  the  celeftial 
Flame,  after  they  arrive  at  more  denfe  and  ftubborn  Bodies,  depofite  their 
gentlenefs,  and  become  more  violent  and  fcorching.  Jrifiotk^  therefore, 
need  not  have  been  afraid  that  HeradUus*^  Conflagration  would  fire  his 
World,  tho  he  had  allowed  the  Stars  to  be  real  Fires™.  This  oyxariON, 
therefore,  m^y  be  received  according  to  the  Explanation  here  given  of  it. 

34.  The  next  qjj  e  s t ion  may  be  this.     Do  the  Stars  receive  nourijb^ §ii$ifti$n 
ment^  increafe^  diminut'ton^  generation^  ande^tinUim?  *Tis  certain,  that  fome      M 

of  the  Ancients  imagined,  from  rude  and  vulgar  Obfervation,   that  ^^fidanda!^' 
Stars  were  nourifhed,  like  Fire ;  and  fed  from  me  Waters,  the  Ocean,  zndfau  tf  £«- 
moifture  of  the  Earth ;  or  recruited  by  the  Vapours  and  Exhalations  there-  tmaknr 
of:  But  this  Notion  is  unworthy  of  being  made  the  Subjeft  of  a  qjlt  e  s- 
T  I  o  N.  For,  as  we  before  obferved^,  fuch  Vapours  never  reach  any  thing 
near  the  height  of  the  Stars ;  nor  is  their  Stock,  by  any  means,  fufficientto 
recruit  the  Waters  here  below,  refi^efh  the  Earth  by  Rain  and  Dews,  and  at 

*  See  Dr.  Hock^s  UHurn  of  Light  pajpm. 

'  For  inftance^  the  white  one  of  Wax,  or  a  proper  CompoCtion  of  X7tfi»f  ^ir^ >  fiirround- 
cd  by  the  blue  one  of  Sftr'n  of  Wmo. 

^  The  Author*s  Expmmints  and  Difcovmes  upon  the  Subfeft  of  Liiht,  Fire  and  FUmiM 
tho  he  has  no  where  profecuted  the  Enquiry,  as  he  intended,  feem  to  lay  the  Founda« 
tion»  whereon  Dr.  Hook,  Mr,  BoyU,  and  Sir  Ifasc  Newton  have  iince  proceeded.  See,  ia 
particular^  Dr.  Hook^t  litres  of  Light. 

■  Sec  above,  }•  17. 

Vol.  II.  G  the 
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the  Tame  time  tiourlfh  and  feed  fuch  vaft  Numbers,  and  foch  huge  Malles, 
as  the  cekftialGlohes :  whilft  'tis  manifeft  that  the  Earth  and  the  Ocean  have 
not  vifibly  loft  of  their  Moifture  for  fo  many  Ages ;  whence  there  feems 
to  be  as  much  returned  back  as  was  railed  in  Vapour ^ 
The  Stars  net     35.   Nor  do  the  Stars  require  to  be  nourifh'd  after  the  manner  of  our 
"I^wrV^'  Fire.    For  where  Matter  is  loft,  and  wafted,   fomething  of  the  like  kind 
Tmmoniki. *^  applied  and  affimilated  •,   which  kind  of  Aflimiladon  has  its  Origin  in 
Bodies,  from  their  being  furrounded  with  things  contiury  to,  or  unlike^ 
themfelves:  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  luppoled  to  luppen  in  the  in- 
ternal and  fimilar  parts  of  ^t  fixed  Stars  \  no  more  than  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Earth  •,  which  alfo  feem  not  to  be  nourifh*d,   but  preferve 
their  own  lubftance  by  Identity ^  and  not  by  ufffindlation?.    But  concerning 
the  outward  parts  of  die  Bodies  of  the  Stars ;  'tis  a  proper  qjj  s  s  r  1 0  n, 
fFhetber  they  remain  in  the  fame  conftant  Tenor ^  without  preying  upon^  and 
feme  nvay  tinging  the  jEther  they  float  in.     And  in  this  fcnfc  let  the  ciu  fi  s  - 
T I  o  N  be  put  concerning  the  Nutrition  of  the  Stairs'!. 

36.  To  die  forcing  question  may  be  properly  annexed  another 
concerning  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  Stars  in  their  entire  Bodies ;  tho 

^^^ there  are  but  very  few  Phsenomena  to  occafion  the  doubt.   For  firft,  there 

Trlafir^  ij.  is  no  Example,  nor  any  thing  of  the  like  nature,  found  here  below,  to 
mini/h  m  countenance  the  ^eftion ;  (ince  our  own  terraqueous  Globe  appears  to  re- 
^hiir  tt^Atf^'ceive  no  remarkabTe  increafe  or  diminution  in  its  whole  •,  but  preferves  its 
bulk  and  quantity,  uniformly  and  enrire^  And  tho  the  Stars  appear  to 
our  fi^ht,  fometimes  greater,  and  fometimes  lefs,  in  their  Bodies ;  yet  this 
alteration  of  their  fize  may  be  owing  either  to  their  greater  or  Ids  diftance 
from  the  Earth,  as  in  the  Apogees  and  Peregces  of  the  Planets,  or  to  the 
Sf^ofitiontff  the  Medium^.  But  the  alteration  here  caufed  by  the  difpofitiom 
of  the  Medium  is  eafily  diftinguiihed,  becaufe  it  affefts  the  appearance  of  no 
fingle  Star,  but  the  appearance  of  them  ell  equally  5  as  we  find  in  frofty 
Nights,  when  all  the  Scars  feem  larger  bn  this  account,  that  the  Va- 
pours rife  more  fparingly,  or  are  more  forcibly  held  down,  than  whilft  the 
entire  Atmofphere  is  fomewhat  condenfed,  and  brought  a  litde  to  an  aque- 
ous or  cryftalline  nature,  which  magnifies  pbjefts*. 

j7.  And  if  any  particular  Fapours  fhould  inteipofe  between  a  Star  and 
the  Sigfft^  fo  as  to  magnify  that  Star,  whicn  fi^quendy  and  manifeftly  hap- 
pens in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  therefore  may  do  the  fame  in  the  other 

celeftial 


ejfiftien 

(6.) 

Whither 
the  Stars 


sntis  of  thi 
Stars  fr 0m 
thi  tntirfi" 
ptien  of  the 
Clouds. 


o  See  this  Matter  con(ider*d  by  Sir  Ifaae  Niwsen,  Prmip.  Lib.  III.  pag.  471.    Or>  fee 
above*  $•  7.  and  the  Noti  thereoa. 
»  See  aboTe^  f .  7.  and  the  Shtt  thereon. 

4  See  the  Queftion  difcuiTed  by  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  Li^htriSif  Zijfit* 
■*  See  the  Mott  upon  |«  7.  atore. 
t  See  Ibme  uncommon  Obftrrations  made  to  this  Purpofe  iti  Wolf*  SUmm.  Aflnnem, 

P^  594t  fM» 

•  Compare  this  with  Sir  Ifaac  Niwtnu  Prinelp.  Lib.  III.  pi  ifij,  &c.  and  the  Modem 
Dodrine  of  Brfra^iin.  See  Welf*  Ekm.Afinmm.  Cap.  Vlt  Di  BrfratOene  a"  ParaUaxi 
Witmrtsm, 
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celeftial  Globes,  yet  this  appearance  cannot  deceive  us,  becaule  fudi  alterr 
ation  of  Ma^itude  does  not  continue,  or  follow,  the  Star  in  its  Motion  % 
but  the  Star  foon  g^  clear  of  it,  and  recovers  its  ufual  appearance.  There 
ha^,  however,  in  ancient  times,  and  again  in  our  own,  happened  a  great; 
and  moft  remarkable  Change  and  RsmmUian  in  the  Planet /^<fm;,  both  as  to 

MaffUtude^  CoUmr^  and  Figjun^  Since  therefore  the  Cbatigf  which  conftantly  ^^ 

and  regjularly  follows  a  Star,  and  revolves  along  with  its  Bodv,  muft  necefia- 
rily  be  in  the  Star  idelf,  and  not  in  the  Medium ;  and  fince  tnro  a  negleS;  of 
Obfervation,  many  things  that  do  vifibly  happen  in  the  Heavens,  may 
efcape  us ;  we  judge  it  proper  to  receive  this  fart  of  the  (lus  s  x  ion  into 

our  HISTORY. 

38.  The  other  part  ofthe  qjtsstion;  viz.  Art  the  Stars  gtmratid  whether 
and  diffipaied  itt  a  itmgjiries  ef  Agesi  is  of  the  fame  kind,  but  countenanced  stars  are  ge- 
by  a  greater  ni^ber  of  Eb^ixMnena  5   tho  of  %m  kind  only.    For  as  to  J^"^/*^ 
aU  the  old  Stars j   there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  iirft  appearance  of  any  ^^^^  ' 
one  of  them,  thro  all  the  Ages  of  the  World ;   excepting  only  that  idk 

Story  <^  the  Jrca£am  about  "the  M^m:  Nor,  to  this  day,  is  there  any 
ene  wanting  of  their  number.  But  for  the  Comets^  which  both  in  their 
Form  and  Motion  referable  the  Planets  \  they  fecm  to  be  perfedly  new 
SiarSf  whofe  appearances  and  difappearancei  we  have  ourlelves  feea,  as  well 
as  received  from  the  Ancients,  (i.)  Some  imagine  thefe  Comets  to  be  fpent 
and  conflimed  in  time ;  (1.)  Others  judg^  them  to  be  rarified  and  reiblved 
iat30  iEther ;  (3.)  others,  that  they  only  abfent  tbemielves  for  a  feafon,  and 
tttum  again ;  and  (4.)  others,  that  they  appear  to-us  only  in  their  Perig4es^ 
er  near  Approximations  to  die  Earth,  and  then  go  back  again  from  our 
fight  to  the  higher  Reeions  of  the  Heavens  in  their  .^;^.  But  this  entire 
Queftion  concerning  mt  firfi  appearanee  cf  new  Stars^  we  afTign  xo  that 
pjace  which  txtaxs e:9pnfiy  of  comets^  * 

39.  There  remains  aySv^n^  qjr  est  ion  concerning  the  Milky  ff^ay 9  ^tt^fiim 
vix.  fFbetbet,  the  AfiHy  IFay  be  a  ceOeSHM  of  mmnie  Stars^  cr  a  continued      (7.) 
Bodyy  and  part  of  the  Mtber^  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  Jiellar  and  Mbereal  ?  gf  ''J^ 
The  Opinion,  that  the  Milky  Way  was  an  Exhalatbn,  is  long  fince  ex-**'"'' ^^'^ 
ploded,  to  the  merited  Reproach  of  Jrijlotle  ^  who  dared  to  impofe  a  tran* 

fitory  and  changeable  Nature,  upon  fo  fined  and  confiant  a  Phenomenon.  And, 
indeed,  the  (^u e st i  on,  at  prefent,  feems  to  be  decided  by  Galilso ;  who 
has  divided  that  confufed  Tm^  of  Light  into  diftinft  and  fmall  fixed  Stars. 
For  that  the  Milky  Way  ihould  not  intercept  the  fight  of  the  other  Stars  ^ 
betwixt  it,  does  not  determine  the  Point ;  nor  incUne  the  ^n^ion  either 

G  2  way. 

*  That  Venntxt  horned^  i>r  hat  the  Tame  Vhofet  as  the  Moon^  is  now  commonly  khown^ 
and  allowed.    See  WAf.  EUm^  Afir4n9m*y^  480,  4Sr» 

*  The  Author,  we  fee,   deiigned  to   nave  treated  the  qjuestioh  of  Comets »  but 
I  find  it  no  where  among  his  Works*    He  feems  to  have  had  a  Forefight  of  the  prefent  - 
Cemutarj,  as  well  as  Plsnetary  Syjiem :  And,  for  the  prefent  Syfiem  of  the  fixed  Starts  he 
had  it  ia  great  Eerfeftion.     We  obferved  in  our  Pr^ce,  that  At^iese  is  imp^rfeft^ 
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way.  Only  it  may,  poffibly,  intimate,  that  the  Milky  JVay  is  not  placed 
lower  than  the  Sphtrt  of  the  fixed  Stars :  For  if  it  were,  and  a  con- 
tinued Body  of  fome  Thicknefs,  it  probably  would  intercept  the 
Sight.  But  if  placed  at  an  equal  Height  with  tht  fixed  Stars  that  feenvta* 
appear  thro  it ;  doubtlefs  there  may  be  Stars  in  the  Milky  f/^ay,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  Mthcr.  We  therefore  receive  this  qj;  e  s  t  i  o  n,  that 
the  Point  may  be  fairly  decided^; 

40.  The  Qu  E  s  T  I  ON  s/<wp  determimng  (i;)  the  Number^  {^\y  the  Magtu- 
tudes^  (3.)  the  Figures^  and  (4.)  iheDiftances  of  the  Stars^  abftraded  from  the 
Ph^enomenaznd  Hiftorical  ^uefHons\  which  we  fhall  hereafter  propofe,  are 
little  more  than  fimple  philo/opbical  Problems  y.  Thus,  with  regani  to  the 
Number  of  the  Stars j  let  it  be  enquired,  fThether  there  befo  many  of  them 
as  there  appears  to  boj  or  more?  and  compare  them  with  the  Catalogue  carefully 
made  by  Hipparchus,  and  laid  down  in  their  places  on  the  celeftial  Globe. 
For  it  is  but  a  fuperficial  Reafon  which  is  offered  for  the  appearance  of 
an  innumerable  Multitude  of  latent  or  (kulking  Stars,  on  clear  and 
frofty  Nights,  that  this  Phaenomenon  ftiouH  not  be  owing  to  tho  exiftence 
of  any  fmaller  Stars  ;  butonly  to  the  Ihining,  fparkling  and  v&Fating 
Motions  of  thofe  already  known.  Galilao  has  difcovercd  new  Nations  of 
little  Stars ;  not  only  in  the  Milky  fVay^  but  alfo  in  the  Region  of  the 
Pknets  themfelves.  And  Stars  may  be  invifible,  not  only  by  the  Small- 
nefs  of  their  Bodies,  but  alfo  by  their  Opacity  4  and  again  by  their  elon- 
gation and  diftance  frx>m  the  Earth.  But  we  refer-  the  qju  e  s  t  i  o  n  con* 
cerning  the  additional  number  of  the^tars^  from  the  generation  of  new  ones^ 
as  we  did  that  of  their  firft  appearance,  and  difappearance^.  to^the  place 
where  we  (hall  treat  of  the  comets*. 

41.  (2.)  As  to  the  Magnitude  of  the  Stars  \  their  apparent  Magnitudes  is 
matter  of  Obfervation ;    but  their  real  one  matter  of  Philo/bphical  Enquiry. 

MAgtHtudef  Let  it  therefore  be  fought.  What  is  the  real  Magnitude  or  Dimenfion  of  each 
Star^  either  abfolutely  or- comparatively?  For  *tis  eafier  to  difcover  and  de- 
monftrate,  that  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  is  bigger  than  the  Globe  oftbeMi^on^ 
than  that  the  Globe  of  the  Moon  is  fo  many  Miles  in  Chicumference,  But 
let  the  utmoft  Endeavours  be  ufed  to  afcertain  their  precifc  Magnitudes  ; 
and  if  thefe  cannot  be  procured,  let  their  comparative  Magnitudes  be  noted. 
Their  real  Magnitudes  are  to-  be  had  either  from  Eclipfes^  and  their  Sha- 
dows; or  from  the  extent  of  their  Light  and  other  Virtues ;  which  each 
Bbdy  prc^fts  and  diSufes^  to  a  greater  or  fmaller  diftance^  in  proportion 
to  its  Magnitude :  And  again,  from  the  Proportion  and  Symmetry  of  tho 
Univerfcj  which,  by  a  certain  Neceflity,  terminate  and  afcertain  the  Limits 

of: 

^  See  Wolf^  Element.  Aftronem.  Cq).  VIII.  de  SteUis  Jixh  &  novis,  atqtte  Cemetis,  .  Pxr- 
ticularly^  Obfervation  36. 

»  Obfcrve,   that  the  Author  calls  an  Account  of  Fafis  by  the  Name  of  Hiftorj\  wbicfci 
we  npw  often  call  by  the  Name  of  Olrfervations* 

r  But  thefe  are  wantirtg. . 

»'Scc  above,  f,  $8., 
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of  Bodies  of  the  fame  individual  Nature.  But  no  great  dependance,  as  to 
the  real  Magnitudes  of  the  Stars  ^  fiould  be  bad  upon  the  Menfurations  and  Gai^ 
cuiations  hitherto  given  us  by  jfftronomers :  For  tho  this  has  the  appearanee  of 
great  Care  and  Exaftnefs,  yet  'tis  too  licencioufly  and  rafhly  undertaken ; 
whence  more  genuine  and  trufty  methods  of  Proof  Jbould  be  diligently  enquired 
after.  The  Magnitudes  and  Diftances  of  the  Stars  mutually  indicate  each 
other,  by  optical  Proportions ;.  tho  thefe  reqiiire  to.  be  more  thoroughly 
fifted  and  difcufs*d  *. 

42.  (3),  The  Queftion  concerning  ^t  Figures  of  the  Stars  may  hc' put  Quefthn 
thus,     jfre  the  Stars  real  Globn;  or  ColleSions  of  Matter  into  a  foUd  and     0^-)  . 
fpberical  Figure  ?  The  Stars  to  the  Eyefeemto  have  three  different  Figures-,  ^^^\l/'^ 
viz.  (1.)  one  that  is Jpherical  2Lnd  radiant ^  as  the  Sun.  {2.)  fpberical  zxid  cor-  ^^*^ 
nuted^  zsthc  fixed  Stars  y  and  i^.)  fimply  fphericaU   as  the  Moon.  But  here 
the  Radiancy  and  the  Jngles  regard  only  the  Sight ;  and  the  fpberical  Fi- 
gure only  the  Subftance  of  the  Bodies  diemfelves.     Tis  remarkable,  that« 
among  all  the  Stars  there  is  none,  of  an  oblongs  triangular^  fv^re^  or  other 
polygon  Figure.    And  it  Ihould  feem,   as  if  all  the  larger  mafles  of  things 
naturally  coUefted  themfelves  into  Globes^  for  their  own  Prefervation,  and 
the  exader  Union  of  their  Parts  ^. 

43.-  (4.)  Laftly,  What  is  the  true  Diftanct  of  each  Siar  in  the  Depth  ofQj^i^^' . 
the  Heavens?  For  the  fide  Diftances  of  the  Planets^  as  well  in  refpeft  o£   A^^'^^^^ 
<uie  another,  as  of  the  fixed  Stars  y  are  governed  by  their  Motions.  And  here,  Difianc9s'i 
as  we  juft  now  obferved  of  the  Magnitude  of  the  Stars j  if  theu-  exaH  Di- 
ftances cannot  be  had,  at  leaft,  let  their  refpeSlive  Diftances  be  adjufted.  Thus 
if  we  do  not  know  the  true  Diftance  of  Saturn  or  Jupiter  from  the  Earth ; 
yet  this  we  fliould  be  certain  of,  that  Saturn  is  higher  in  the  Syftem  than 
Jupiter.     But  hitherto  the  planetary  Syftem  is  not  fettled,    nor  the  Order  of 
tbePlanets  Places^  above  one  another,  abfolutely  adjufted :  The  Difpute  ftilf- 
remaining  with  fome,  which  is  the  higheft.  Mercury  or  Venus'"? 

44.  The 

*  Great  Accuracy  appears  to  be  ufed  by  the  later  Aflronomers,. in  procuring  finilhed 
InftriuBeBts  for  the  buhhefs  of  Obfervation  $  efpecially  by  Heveli/is,  Dr.  Hook,  and  many 
others^   (ince    the  Inftttution-  of  the  Ro^al  Obfervatorus  at  Grnnwlch,    Parts,   &c»     And 
npon  a  Colledion  of  Obfervations  made  in  this  way  it  is,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Knvton  builds ' 
his  Theory  of  the  Moon,  and  the  whole  Solar  Syftem.    But«  as  our  Author  obfervesof  his- 
own  Time,  fo  ftill  greater  Pree'tfion  is,  even  at  prcfem,  required  in  this  Matter.      And^. 
perhaps,  it  were  not  amifs,  if  the  Mathomatlcal  Phtlofofhers  would  verify  their  Obferva-- 
tions,   by  the  due  Ufe  and  Improvement  of  the  fhyjical  Method,,  here  kid  down  by^ 
the  Lord  Bacon :  For  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  heft  ways  of  making  Aftronomicai  Dif- 
€over$ef,    are   not  yet  known..    It  is  very  feldom, .  that  fuch  eminent  Contrivers r^ind^ 
Inventors,  as  the  Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Hook,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  appears    and  yet  tillmanj^ 
fuch  Genius's  ihall  have  contributed  all  their  Stock,  Philofophy  will  not  be  perfed  f  j^unlefs 
Men  of  more  flender  Capacities  could,  as  doubtlefs  they  might,   be  taught  the  ar.t  op. 
INVSNTING.     See  the   Novum  OrganHm  faffim,.  znd  Dr.  Haok*s  Mtthod  of  imfrcving'^ 
Natural  Philofophy.. 

^  According  to  the  Modern  Dlfcoverier,  the  Sun,  and  all  the  Planets,.  and^Comets^.arc:? 
fpherical,  or,  rather,  according  to  Sir  Jfaac  Newton,  fpheroidical. 
•^  See4he£e  Fartlculars  adjuffed  by  the  later  Aftconomers,  in  Wolf.  ElmkAfironom,fa£m»' 
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44.  The  Way  of  difcoverlng  the  true  Diftances  of  the  Stars  is,  (i,)  by 
^ir  Parallaxes  \  (2,)  by  Eclipfes%  (3.)  by  their  refpeElive  Motions  *^  and 
(4.)  by  their  different  apparent  Magnitudes.  But  other  Afliftances  are  to  be 
procured  for  this  purpofe ;  and  fhould  be  recommended  to  the  future  In- 
duftry  of  Mankind^. 

^  Certainlv,  the  Moderns  have  nobly  profecuted  this  grand  Enquiry  ;  and  vet  we  (hould 
not  ftand  ftilU  as  if  all  were  performed  by  Sir  IfMC  Newtcn^  who  has^  indeed,  done 
Vonders »  but  ilill  proceed,  with  Vigour  and  Alacrity,  to  farther  Difcoreries  $  which 
faimfelf  direds,  and  has  laid  Foundations  for.  Great  Genius's  are  never  fatisfied  with  ma- . 
king  new  Difcoveries  in  their  own  Perfons  i  but  always  endeavour  to  lead  Mankind  into 
the  way  themfelves  have  trod,  defiring  to  be  outdone  by  Pofterity.  And  the  greater  tho 
Soul,  the  more  it  indulges  this  worthy  Appetite.  Hence  our  Author,  in  particular,  feemt 
to  have  wholly  bent  himfelf  upon  putting  all  things  in  the  dired  way  of  Enquiry  and  De* 
termination  i  which  is  a  near  Approximation  to  Difcoveries,  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
a  few  imperfeft  Difcoveries  themfelves;  as  teaching  both  the  prefent  and  future  Genera- 
tions, what  Particulars  are  tp  be  chiefly  regarded^  and  fought  a^er^  for  bringing  Philofo- 
phy.to  pejrfe^on*. 
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PREFACE. 

T\  HE  following  is  an  imferfeB  Piece,  found  among  the 
Pofthumous  s  c  R I  p  T  A,  fublijhed  by  Gruter.  Buty  im^ 
ferfeSt  as  it  />,  it  willy  ferhafSy  be  ejieemedy  by  com^ 
Petent  Judges^  of  no  Jmall  Value  ;  as  tending  tofre 
Mankind  from  the  tyranny  of  great  Names  ^  and  leave  us  at  li^ 
-berty  to  follow  Nature. 

iVhat  particular  VJe  the  Author  defigned  it  for^  or  in  what 
^art  of  his  fForks  he  would  have  introduced  ity  had  he  liv'd  to 
revife  andfinijhit^  I  cannot  fay :  But  it  manif eft ly  appear Sy  by 
the  whole  Tenour^  to  have  an  Eye  to  the  Novum  Organum ;  uf  to 
which  it  directly  leads.  It  might,  there forCy  have  been  froferfy 
placed  at  the  Entrance  of  that  fTori;  were  it  not  required  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  2)^  Augment  is  Scientiarum^. 

It  may  be  reafonablyfaffofedy  that  many  of  thqfe  who  have 
read  the  Works  of  the  Philofbphers  cenfured  by  the  Author y  will 
.not  ferceive  the  Juftnefs  of  ^A^Cenfures.  A  cur/dry  Reading  of 
them  is  not  Jufficient  for  this  Turpfe :  It  requires  an  intimate 
Knowled^  of  Nature^  and  of  what  Men^  by  proper  application^ 
are  capable  of  performing^  to  judge  of  the  Validity  or  Invalid- 
dity  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Philofbphies. 

Bejides ;  if  we  would  not  flatter  ourfePves^  we  He  under 
a  kind  of  Incantation  ,  from  Prejudice,  FrepolTeflion  and  Cu* 
ftom,  with  regard  to  great  Namesy  and  Authors  ^  celebrated 
thro  numerous  Ages  j  whence  fome  of  us  cannot y  tho  we  ftrongkf 
de fired  ity  ufe  a  freedom  and  juftnefs  of  Thought  in  this  Matter. 
But  thofe  who  are  moft  themfelvesy  and  can  here  exercife  a  free 
and  independant  Judgment y  willy  perhaps^  perceive^  that  the 
Author^  with  a  few  Mafter-Strokesy  has  drawn  the  ancient  Phi. 
lo£>phef8,  and  their  modem  Followers,  to  a  truth;  andwifl?  the 
fVork  were  continued  down  to  later  Times y  to  floew  usy  as  in  one 
Pifture,  what  it  is  that  the  great  .Men  of  all  Ages  have  bufied 
tbemfelves  about. 

♦  See  that  Work,  Scft.  XIX..of  c  &  I T  i  c  x  s  jt. 

Vol-  U.  H  A   FREE 
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E  plainly  perceive,  that  the  Sciences  will  not  be  confidera-  Admlrttikn 
Wy  advanced,    till  Men  (hall  be  once  made  thoroughly  ^/  ^**  -fj^ 
acquainted  with  the  proper  Charaftiers,  and  Merits,  of  tnole  ^l  ^^^^j^^ 
rhilofophers  they  fo  much  admire.  The  sciences 


ancient  and  modern  rhilofophers  they  fo  much  admire.  The  sciences 
prefent  Defign  is,  therefore,  to  deal  roundly ;  and  fix  a  Mark  upon  fuch  pre- 
ttnded  Philofopbers  as  we  take  to  have  been  mart  fabulous  than  the  Poets ; 
Debaucbers  of  Mens  Minds^  and  Falfifiers  of  the  Works  <if  Nature  ^  j  and 
to  make^  at  leaft,  as  free  with  that  degenerate,  fervilc  Tribe,  their  Follow- 
ers, Flatterers,  and  the  Hirelings,  who  corrupt  Mahkind  for  Gainfi.  And 
we  Ihall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  each  of  them  by  Name  \  left,  as  their 
Authority  is  fo  great,  we  fhould  be  apprehended  oiuy  to  aSt  a  part  ^  and, 

H  2  under 

'  Thefe  Expreflidtts  will  lofe  of  their  Strangenefs^  if  the  Reader  be  acquainted  with 
the  Author's  Pieces  Dt  Jlugmtntis  Satntiarum  and  ^ovum  Orgaimm. 

i  This  aims  at  Proftjfcry  Infiitut'wns^  d$fiin'd  to  teach  the  Pbihfifby  of  jir'^tU,  fuf-^ 
pofe^  or  any  other  Author^  inftead  of  the  Philofifhy  of  Nature* 
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under  colour,  fide  with  fome  or  other  of  them  ^  -,  fince  they  cherifli  liich 
violent  Dilputes  and  Animofities  among  themfelves. 

'2.  Let  aHistotle  firft  appear ;  whom  we  charge,  (i.)  with  abomi- 
nable Sopbiftry\  (2.)  ufekfs  Subtilty\  and,  (3.)  a  vile  fportingivitb  fTords. 
Nay,  when  Men,  by  any  Accident,  ac,  by  a  favourable  Gale,  arrived  at 
any  Truth,  and  there  caft  anchor ;  this  Man  had  the  affurance  to  fetter  the 
Mind  with  the  heavieft  Irons ;  and  compofing  a  certain  art  of  mad- 
N  IE  s  s  %  enflaved  Mankind  widi  Words. 

Again,  from  the  nurfing  and  tutoring  of  this  Man,  have  arifcn  a  ihoal 
of  cunniifg  drifters ;  who,  turning  their  backs  upon  Nature,  and  all  the 
Light  of  Things  and  Hiftory*^,  O'srcrfpread  the  World  with  numerous 
Mock-Schools  ;  raised,  by  the  reftlefs  agitation  of  Wit,  principally  upon, 
that  extremely  dndile  Malttr  of  his  Pre^epis  and  Poji^ons  K  But  they 
indeed,  ikre  more  exicufabk  thjun  thdr  bau^ty  DiSatory  becaufe  they  did 
not,  IHoe  Mm,  ujfmi  agai^  better  U^t  and  htowleSgi :  For  be,  after  having 
trod  in  the  open  Plains  of  Hifiory^  and  viewed  the  Works  of  Nature  ™, 
yet  dug  to  himfelf  a  Dungeon,  and  fiU'd  it  with  the  vaineft  Idols\  And, 
what  adds  to  his  Guilt,  he  has,  even  upon  the  Hifiory  of  Particulars^ 
raifed  certain  Cobweb  StruSures^  which  he  woiiki  palm  upon  Myikind  iot 
causes;  wkUft,  in  rtattv^^  they  ^tt  matter*  of  no  VsUidicy  nor  Valne  f 
but  fievlf  refembbng  ^^fe,  which,  m  onr  time,  that  Jhttipdie  to  Tirings, 
as  well  as  to  himfdf,  Cardan j  bufied  himfelf  in  forming*; 

But  whilft  I  thus  arraign  the  Works  of  jtriftotle^  let  me  not  be  fuppofed 
a  Xlorijfirator^  and  in  League  witli  Ramus^  that  modern  Rebel  againtt  him.- 
I  have  no  affeftion  for  xhsit /calking  Hole  of  Ignorance^  that  deftru6tive  Book" 
worm  of  Learnings  that  Father  of  Epi^mes^  wbo,  when  he  wrings  and 
prefles  things  with  the  Shackles  of  bis  Method^  andContraSm\  the  Sub- 
llance,  if  mere  was  any,  immediatdly  itarts  out,  and  eicapes  hiai ;  whilft;' 
he  gr^ps  4iG^if%  ^dt-^  empty  ChgfF,  «iid  ^cAmsBsA  Carcafe^^ 

Jfuinas  ^ 


tlio  he»  -ev^R  *in  liif  yauch,  ^ or^blired'the  vtoky,  «nd  iiiMU^figaifktace  of  Ar^tU%  VhU 
l^^phy^  yet  he  omits  no  Occafion  ofVecommeoding  Aich  Particulars  init>  as  m^zni}  w^lj 
411ft  and  ufoful.    The  fam^  Conduft  lie  preferves  with  regard  to  other  Foundsrs^f  Seds,  . 
-Wf^  -fo  ^K  to  'be^ddflitiMtlljr  «beetii«d  tbft  Tvthet  of  the  modern  Sck^ic  Philofifhy. 

<  <MnAf  to<vrewtbe  fisvemi  SjAtmt  <ri  Pki^JMy  ibat  lia«e:pr»iratted  in  ^^oral Aga^^ 
vbatMe  4hey  4b«M  than  fo  maay  -Ap$4^  Madnef$4  S^t  xhit  NM^mm  OrgMum^  F>art  I.. 
3ea.  1,  urc, 

*  Without  it  Met:^pfhor,  j\e|lc^ahg  ^xftrkna  and  Obfirvation* 

«'Thk«}epkiias4he;/in<f  Mii»«>faboveaiemim«ii}  for,  «»  in  K4/i»MJ  Mudmfs,  Men 
4|giie  uj»on  ftbiqgf  that  ^^mc  mo  teiAeoce  m  true  F«uitdatiott  ^  (t^  -px  Phikfcfkitul  Mad-- 
mjs,  w«  reafom  about  things^  whoie  fitftor^  or  uue  Stau,  wt  hav«  oo  claar  .ami  cei^ 
tain  iknowhedge  of,  from  foperiment  and  ObfeFvatioa;  But  as  Madmea  do>  take  all  for 
granted,  according  to  ovLxfrantk  TTethns, 

^  JtriflotU  was  for  a  time  converfant  in  the  Htjhry  pf  Naturt  \  as  appears  pacticularlif 
from  his  Hifiory  of  Aninutis. 

^  Wnax  thete  Uokmt^'^t,^  iii  the  Jimnm Xh^amm,  ^att  1.  iio^/  IL 

<»  It  reauircs,  a^  was  lofafinved  tn  the  Prnfm^^Oi <40fifid««ble  dCnOwladge  in  the  ir(^i4» 
of  Ar'tfM^  %o  tfee^the  •ftitneft>of  fh«fe  Obfervacions.  And  the'iame  Aiift  be  nndaiAood: 
of  all  the  following  Authoru 

'^Sce  aiQre.to  this  purpofe  in  the  De^ugmontis  ^imtlnmm,%^Gi^JLy\\l^  of  Rbitoritk^. 
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Sea.  !•     more  eminent  P  ri  l  oso  p  a^e  r sr  jf^ 

jlqmnas  has  gone  further,  and  ipun  a  variety  of  Mngs  out  of  nothing  ;  Aquinas, 
leaving,  bjr  way  of  oompeniation,  a  S$Iifude  in  things  themfclves.    Aid 
altho  he  has  done  this  fct  he  has  the  afiiirance  to  be  frequently  talking  of 
ivmam  UJet  \  fo  that  I  take  hkn  for  a  moft  prmgncatif^  Sofbiftet.     And 
the  iame  Accolation  I  likewife  bring  againft  Sctfus^  and  hb  FoUoveni^. 

3.  Lot  PLATO  next  jq>pear ;  whom  we  charge  with  being  (i,)  a  wetl-  Thg  c^^^ 
^ed  SafSiftery{2.)  a  tumid  p4>et^  and  (3.)  ^  fanatical  Divine \  who,  by  fine-  rader  o£r 
Iv  poliftiing,  and  working  together,  ctvtxm' pbilofifhical  RamoMTSi  and  dif-    *^^ 
icmbKng  his  ^freteace  t9  Kmewledge ;   cndeaT^oured  to  loofcn  and  unfettlc 
Miens  Minds  by  vague  IkduSHeus ;  and  has  thus  indeed  fujpplied  abundant 
matter  of  faik-talk  to  Men  of  Letters,  in  refpeft  of  civil  dfuverfafspu^ 
poku  Ufi^  ornament,  and  fweetnefs  of  famiiar  Difcour/i :  But  wlicn  he- 
£iHly  aflexted,  that  ^rutb  was  not  an  JiubaUtant  of  tbe  buman  ASud,  huta  ^^ 
SfTMgsr  come  fr^mfarv  ^md  tunfd  Mens  tkaugbts  from  the  Hift^ryof  Na- 
tutel  and  from  'tbmgt  themielves ;  (tfao  no^er  fiiffidently  applied  thereto) 
and  taught  the  Mind  to  enticr  int}0  itl^f ;  and  diere,  under  the  Name  of 
CfMemplation^  to  tumble  over  its  omi  htind  and  amfufid  fdals^i  thien  it  was 
he  committed  die  capital  Crime  of  whidi  we  accufe  him.     And  no.feis  im- 
pioufly  has  he  introduced  the  Canmizatim  of  FaUj ;  and  had  die  afluranoe  ^  ^ 
to  ikreen  his  degenerate  and  oomipt  Notions  undo-  die  Cieak  ef  RtUptm. 
And  here  fies  t£e  Jlneugfb  $f  the  Charge.    But  for  his  being  the  Fatifer  ef^ 
Pbilohgyj  foBte  Litera$urey   and  de^M  Writiug^  who  by  his  Example, 
Authority  and  Succefs,   captivated,  peffuaded,  luid  led  Numbers  to  con- 
tent dramfelves  widi  a  CbairuSUr  for  Wlt^  PoUunefs^  JgreeaUeneft,  and  a 
popular  knowledge  ef  timgSj  to  the  Detriment  and  Corruption  of  a  fevere  Cicero,  • 
and  rigorous  Enquiry  afer  TTUth ;  we  account  diis  a  left  heinous  Offence.  Seneca, 
And  among  the  Men  th»  captivated  by  him,  we  reckon  Cicero^  Seneca^  Plutarchr 
and  PTutarcbj  with  numerous  others,  no^way  comparable  to  them'^ 

4.  Let  us  next  proceed  M  Ht^Pbyficians ;  and  firft  fummon  g  ^  i.  sir  to  Galen*^ 
appear :  Whom  we  implead,  \\.)  as  a  Man ^f  a  very  narrow  Miad^  (2.)  ^charaefgf^ 
De/irter^f  Experience  5  and  (3.)  an  idle  Caviller.  This  H  die  Man  that  would 
ikreen  the  ignorance  and  ilodi  of  Phyficians  from  their  xidcryed  Reproadi  y 
and  pfeferve  them  unattodc*d  5  whilft  himfelf  moft  feebly  and  unequally 
prenenck  toperfeft  their  jfrtj  and  fill  up  their  Office.     Thisds  the  Man, 
that,  like  the  raging  Dd^lStntj  or  the  SPlague,  devotes  Mankind  to  Deafh 
and  DeJireiSian<^   by  pronouncing   fuch   t  iti  a  e  €  o*f  diseases  1  n- 
enr  R  A  B  L  £  ;  taking  aiway  all  glimmering  of  hope,  and  leaving  do  room 
for  future  indciftry.    This  is  the  Man,  who  makes  his  ownfiMdu  of  Mite- 
iupe  to  be  Nature'*  fole  frerogadve.      This  die  Man,  that  is  every  where 
ibnd  of  (hewing  and  boalling  die  Sedition ^  S^fe>,  and  Difagreement  betwi$ct 
tbe  cekjfial  Heat  and  that  of  Pire :   And  upon  this,  and  all'odier  occafions, 
iaal]ci€iffi7'^»rfa./iB^  bnmau  Power  ;  and /endeavours  xo^furroundand  proteS' 

J^norance 

^See^^anker  ^^eounr  ^  the  SehHlmef^/tntht DiAttgmem. S$it»tianVttlim^M€t\ Itl.  }3*  - 

■"««€  mv.  Organ.  Fart  I.  Sett.  11. 

'^  Mere  PhMn^s^  or  M^n  ef  ComempHitibn,   mnftnot  here  beihe  }iid0e«:  Bwt  ihofe^- 
well  T«rfed  m  Ayfitnl  lim^wkdgt,  the  TMkmzoi  Bufmefs^  -the  Wanu  •f-iibiiMad^  a«t 
the.  VTays  o£  fuppiying  thenw 
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SA^  ^  Free  Censure^^/;*^-     .Se6t.  \. 

'Ignorance  with  eternal  Defpair.  'Tis  owing  to  this  Man's  Unworthinefs, 
that  we  dwell  no  longer  upon  his  Charge,  Let  him  then  be  difinifs'd ;  and 
take  along  with  him,  his  long  train  of  Affociates^;  thofe  Difpenfatory  Com- 

n#  ^xM^npilers  the  jlrabians^  who  have  fliewn  fuch  Folly  in  their  ^'hearies ;  and  fix>m 

Phyjicians.  thtiv  fupine  znd  jejune  ConjeSlureSj  amaffed  together  fuch  Heaps  of  Promi/eSj 
inftead.  of-  real  Helps,  from  vulgar  Remedies,  And  let  the  Rear  be  brought 
up  with' that  fupjerficial  Tribe  x)(  fnodern  DoSlors\  whofe  Names  are  not 
worth  the  mentioning*. 

.Icrnclius.  5.  We  muft,  however,  make  feme  difference  in  this  ^ribe  of  friflersi 
-the  worft and moft  abfurd  fort  whereof,  are  thofe  who  have  pent  the  whole 
.Art  into  ftri6l  Methods j  2ind narrow  Sypems\  which  Men  commonly  cry 
up  for  the  lake  of  their  Regularity  and  Style :  and  fuch  a  kind  of  Author 
» is  Fernelius.  But  they  arc  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  jfrt^  and  to  Mankind, 
-who  deliver  a  large  ftvck  and  variety  of  Obfervations^  Experiments^  and  par- 
ticular Cafes ^  even  tho  they  pollute  and  obfcure  them  with  their  abfurd 

Arnoldus  de  and  fodlifh  Reafons,  idle  Hypothefcs  and  Solutions;  like  Jrnoldus  de  Fitta 

Villa  Nova,  jvj,^^^  ^nd  others  of  the  fame  Stamp. 

The  cha-  6.  On  the  oppofite  fide  ftand  the  Tribe  of  Cbemiftsj  with  p  a  r  a  c  e  l- 

rar'c  If  s  u  s  at  their  H^  ;  who,  for  his  Infolence,  deferves  to  be  feparately  cha- 
ftifed,  as  a  flagrant  Example :  For  thofe  accufed  above  are  only  Faljifiers  and 
Pretenders'y  but  this  Man  is  throughout  a  Monfter.  What  Bacchanalian 
Oracles  are  thofe  he  utters  in  Meteorology ;  whilft  he  is  ridiculoufly  aping  of 
Epicurus  f  All  that  Epicurus  offers. upon  the  Subjeft  is  but  drowjy  Opinion^ 
which  he  unconcernedly  left  to  its  Fate ;  but  Paracelfus^  blinder  than  Fate^ 
and  more  rafli  than  Chance^  is  ready  to  avouch  the  abfurdeft  Falflioods. 
What  Dreams  of  Refemblances^  Correfpondences  and  Parallels  of  the  Pro- 
du6tions  of  his  Elements^  are  given  us  by  this  fanatical  Linker-together  of 
Idols}  His  three  PrincipleSj  indeed,  might  be  received  with  fome  Utility  > 
as  having  a  Foundation  in  Nature  :  But  he  is  continually  wrefting  them  to 
every  thing,  according  to  his  great  Dexterity  in  Delufion  and  Impofture. 
But  thefe  are  not  the  worft  of  his  Crimes :  For,  befides  all  this,  he,  like  a 
facrikgious  Impoftor^  has  mix'd  and  polluted  divine  things  with  naturah  fa* 
cred  with  prophane  -,  Fables  with  Herejies  \  and  human  Truths  with  religious  \ 
fo  as  not,  like  the  ancient  Sophifts^  to  have  hid,  but  utterly  extinguiihed 
xh2Xfacred  thing  he  has  fo  frequently  in  his  impious  Mouthy  the  light  of 
NATURE.  The  Sophifts  were  only  Defer ters  of  J^xperience^  but  Paracel- 
Jits  has  betrafd  it ;  and  fubjefting  the  crude  and  perfonated  Evidence  of 
things  to  Rules  of  Contemplation,  and  deriving  the  various  alterations  of 
Subftances  from  imaginary  Motions ;  he  has  thus  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
the  Fountains  of  Science^  &nd  dethrone  the  human  Mind.  At  the  fame  time,  fo 
far  is  he  from  underftanding,  or  juftly  reprefenting  Experience^  that  he  has 
added  to  the  Trouble  and  Tedioufnejs  in  experimenting^   of  which  the  So^ 

phifts 

•  Son^e  fobcr  Phjpeians,  who  have  read  Galtn  with  Care,  may,  perhaps,  avouch,  this 
Charaeier  does  not  fuit  him.  If  fo  j  let  it  be  examined  whether  A»ch  Phyficians  >ire  ac- 
quainted  with  the  imperfeft  ftatc  of  Phyfick  in  different  jigts  and  Countrm  %  whether  they 
ace  fenfible  of  its.  Imperfe^ions  5  and  can  lay  down  any  folid  ^chcQie  fpr^mprpvijig  iu 
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Sed.^1;.    mere  emnent  FRiLosoFHsas;  ft- 

fbifts  complain,  and  to  which  the  Empiricks  are  unequal. .  In  fliort,  he  has 
every  where,  to  the  utmoft,  magnified  the  abfurd  Pretences  of  Magici- 
ans ;  countenanced  fuch  Extravagancies ;  and  encouraged  others  to  believe 
them,from  his  own  Afliirances ;  being  thus,  at  once,  the  fTork  and  Serytmt 
of  ImpoftureK  ' 

y.  *Tis  great  pity  he  Ihould  ever  have  found  fuch  an  Abettor  and  Apo-  Severinus. 
Ibgfft  assBVBRiNvs;  whofe  Abilities  might  have  been  much  better- 
employed,  than  upon  the  Fooleries  of  that  Man.  It  is  Severinus^  who  has 
modulated  tbeBrayings  oftbatAfi''  \  and  by  his  own  fldll  in  Mufick,  play'd 
then  fweetly  oflF,  in  a  fine  variety  of  duties:  And  thus  converted  Jbocking. 
and  monfirous  FiSionSy  and  Faljboods  into  pleafing  zxid  delightful  Fables.  This 
Author,  indeed,  is  the  more  excufable,  in  that,  being  fick  of  the  DoArine 
of  the  Sopbifts^  which  is  not  only  barren  of  Works,  but  profefTedly  tends 
to  introduce  DefpMfy  he  went  in  queft  of  firmer  Foundations,  in  this  ge- 
neral De(^  of  Philolbphy  and  Arts..  And  thus  when  the  Works  of  Pi- 
racelfus  offered  thcmfelves,  and  came  recommended  with  pompous  Shew, 
the  iubterfiige  of  Obfcurity,  affinity  with  Religion,  and  other  Impoftures, 
Severinus  g^ve  mto  them,  delivered  not  the  real  Fountains  of  Things  \  but 
only  throwM  out  Promifes  and  Hopes,  with  fomewhat  of  Warmth  and  In- 
dignation :  Whereas,  would  he  have  a&ed  as  he  oughts  he  fhould  have  left 
the  Determinations  and  Maxims  of  ff^t  and  Genius^  and  cone  over  to  the 
real  DoShines  and  Precepts  of  Nature  i  which  alone  is  me  way  to  Jbort en 
jfrtSy  and  lengthen  Life  ". 

8.  This  Charge  we  have  broucht  againft  Paracelfus  fcems  to  aftonifh  thexAf  che- 
reft  of  the  Chemifts ;  who  greeduy  fwallow  thofe  Decrees  and  Points  of  Doc-  naifts. 
trine  which  he  has  rather  promulgated  and  promifed^  than  actually  laid 
down,  or  made  good ;  and  defended  them  with  Arrogance  inftead  of^  Cau- 
tion. His  whole  Tribe  of  Followers  appear  link'd  to  one  another  by  the 
lying  Spirit  that  fliews  itfeu  in  their  fwoln  Hopes  and  Promifes  \  which  they 
arc  conftantly  boafting.  However,  by  wandering  thro  the  fFilds  of  Ex- 
ferience^  they  fometimes  ftumble  upon  certain  ufeful  Difcoveries ;  not  by 
Kieafbh,  but  by  Accident^:  Whence,  proceeding  to  form  Theories,  they 
plainly  carry  tne  Smoke  and  Tamijb  of  their  Art  along  with  them.  For  as 
that  fimple  Youth,  who  finding  a  Stick  upon  the  Shore,  would  needs  con- 
vert it  into  a  Ship ;   fo  thefe  childiflr-  Operators  at  the  Furnace  muft  needs 

be 

^•Thc  Paracilfitf  yfWll  donbtlefs^  be  for  interpofing  h^ret  Bat  they  arc  qc«luded,  by 
the  Condition  of  the  Enquiry.  They  muft  ^ave  better  Talents,  and  greater  Knowledges 
than  their  Mafter,  before  they  can  iudge  of  hfs  Merits, 

^  The  Reader  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that  tbis  Piece  is  imperfed»  and  in  the  Origi-« 
nal  delivered  under  an  Mncertdim  Term  \  fometimes.  by  way  of  Advice  tc  a  Sou,  and  fome- 
times in  the  Form  of  PUddimg :  Which  latter  Form  we  b^e  endeavoured  to  keep  to ;  as  ad- 
mitting a  greater  freedom  of  £xpreffion«  The  Author  was  too  well  bred  to  ufe  any  coarft^ 
or  vulgar  Language.  What,  therefore,  tusLf  appear  of  this  kind,  muft  be  fuppofed  - 
fpoke  under  the  Veil  of  Fiftion. 

"  "Vithout  fome  Knowledge  of  the  Vorkfof  Stvmnut,  the  Force  and  Juftice  of  whar 
h  here  faid  will  not  be  underftood.  The  Author  appears  to  have  had  all  the  Works  hcr> 
bere  cenfnres  ftrongly  imprefled  upon  his  Mind» 

^"^•"Do^jtMiment.  Scientar.  Seft.  XII«  of  UarnU  ExformMo, 
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-fi^  ^AVvLwt  CEHsuaE  9f  the       Se€tl 

'  be  ralfing  PMlofbpfey  fixwn  a  few  Experiments  ef  DifiiIUnim%  and  mtro- 
ducing,  at  every  tnrn,  their  own  Idels  ef  Sef^atiem  and  jfimlyJlSyWhtK no 
Traces  of  them  are  really  found*. 

9.  Yet  we  do  not  accme  them  all  in  dte  LMmpi  bat  make  a  difleiciice 
between  that  little  ferviceable  Set,  who,  being  not  verv  foUicitocis  about 
raijlng  tfff hemes ^  princirally  praftife  a  certain  mecbamcsf  StsMl^  in  iearch- 
ing  out,  and  laying  hold  of  new  hvefrfimSj  and  Difcoverhs^y  with  their  cx- 
tenfive  Ufesv  after  the  manner  of  Friar  Baconf  ;  and  diftingoHh  dicfe 
from  that  impious  Tribe^  who  endeavoor  only  at  procuriBg  api>laafe  to  their 
^teoxiesy  and  court  and  beg  it  by  a  pretended  Zeal  for  Kelmon,  by  largp 
Promifes,  and  the  Art  of  Impofture;  whkrh  is  die  way  of  Ba/ff  Fldnrtine^ 
Hbffandus,  and  much  the  grcaicft  part  of  the  CbemicsUmbers  \ 
'  **!  ^*^'  10,  Let  HiPFOCRATEshc  next  calPd  to  die  Bar  5  whom  we  arraign 

^^iDLlLttui:^')  as  a  Creature  patched  up  aFAfstupitj\  and  (2.)  a  RitaUer  ef  etber  Mens 
'  Knowledge  \  under  whofe  Antnority,  both  Gakn  and  Paracelfies  ridicuhiufly 
endeavour  to  Ihelter  themfelves^  luce  Aflfes  under  a  Trec"»  To  do  htm  jn- 
ftice,  he  feems  to  have  had  his  Eyes  at  ffrft  perpctnaHy  fired  upon  Expe- 
rience*'; but  then  they  are  fix*d  indeed,  fbipid  and  immovable,  without 
^ranging,  and  fcarching  for  nohle^  manly j  and  fiUtFiews:  And  afterwards, 
recovering  a  little  from  this  Stupidity,  he  takes  in  certtau  Idols  ^i  thv 
not  thofe  monftreus  ones  of  fbtorreSy  but  fudi  as  arc  more  neat,  elegant, 
and  furround  the  limits  of  HiJtorj\  and  havins  drank  thefc  in,  he  becomes 
fmoUeM^  f(^bifiical\  and,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  die  Age  he  lived  in, 
wraps  himlelf  up  in  Brevity ;  and  thos,  as  bis  Followers  tmaghtey  utters  Ora-^ 
cies^  of  which  they  are  ambitious  of  being  thought  the  Interpreters  ^^  whUft 
in  reality  be  does  no  more  than  deUver  sophistry,  hy  broken^  Jkert  and  in- 
terrupted Sentences^  fa  aito  prevent  a  Confutation  >  or  elfe  ina  haughty  manner 
records  fiicb  Ohfervations  as  are  trite^  vulgar^  and  known  to  every  Rufiic^ 
Celfus.  1 1.  CelfuSy  as  he  is  juftly  allow^,.  comes  nearly  up  to  the  P^tews  and 

Dejiffts  or  Hipposrates^  which  are  not  fo  faulty y  as  diey  are  ufetep  j  but 
he  mews  himfelf  a  more  praftifed  Sopbifter^  and  a  better  Modeller  of 
Hijlory  than  his  Matter.  He  is,  however,  for  checking  the  advancement 
of  Science,  from  moral  and  civil  Confiderations :  Thus  paring  off  the  ex- 
tremities of  Errors,   inftead  of  cutting  them  down  at  the  Root^. 

This 

^  This  general  Cenfun  of  the  Chimtfts  appears  extremely  juft* 

y  Add  to  )aAm^  m  capital  Auihors  ani  alekual  iDventora  of  later  Date,,  the  Loid  VerH- 
km,  Mr.  M^^  &(/ws,  H0mA$rfM  aad  StM* 

*  It  may  appear  furorizipg,  that  the  Author  fltoulil  have  knowa  tii«  Chmnsfk  fo  welU  w 
to  indge  and  diftingiitm  thof  accurately  between  tluoL 

*  See  the  Ncu  upon  Scd.  7.  above. 

^  The  Author's  Cemptf^  oi  Hiff0€nnis  requires  ai  Reader  of  extftnllve  Knowledge^  ire« 
from.  PreMice*  ^nd  well  br<kke  ta  the  fcJf-deoyiog  Dsdritm  of  the  X^mmt  Orf^mtm^ 

*  See  tiML  laenmm  Otrpumm,  ffart  L  Sc^.  IL 

^  Hiffocratts  has  bore  fuch  a  high  Charader  thro  fevecal  Ages^  that  *u%  cxirefliely 
hanl  to  get  fid  of  the  Pre^idice  i  But  let  hia  Aimrmrf  fpecify  what  direa;  Jmfrovtmtnts 
be  has  mads  ia  Pi^yfiik^  and  whether  he  cured  more  Patients  in  proportion^  than  hie 
Predeceflbrs*  or  thole  in  other  Countries*  who  never  hcafd  of  his  Name. 

*  In  pafling  a  Judgment  o»  Ctifus^  we  muft  guard  agwnft  bcjng  impofed  upoft  by  his 
Style }  and  confidec  only  his  Matter  s  wbich^  perhaps^  is  little  rnorp^  or  better,  at  bottom^ 
than  jthat  of  Bs^pecratei. 
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Tliis  fee  Cc^fuije  of  t^  ^o^  ^fmx)sxit  J^en  yr^l,  dx^ubtlefs,  hayc  :^ 
Anoge  Afq[)^niA!Qe  ip  0)any  ^  %nd  yejt,  in  o^t^,  we  prod^qe  it  not  as  ai^ 
ji>&u»f^  M*  0ggfi9iy»t^  iVvCCU^io^  ^  kit  as  the  re^J  (Ute  of  the  Cafe, 
ixp^fe^cieg  tfec  yery  bojttoflfi  ,^  itljeir  Wr^tiflm,  ^hich  Mankind  are  fo 
ffXEd  ii>fj  Md  cake  for  jtbe  ^/7^^  ^4  F/fMfl^  pTzii  4^ts  and  Sciences^. 


lfiUJ.1^4.  J.     *li.»   ■    ..t   -..lUi'i   ^.   l^L  'Ic-'.W  ,,   ^^,[  UJll  .1    ^  ii 


8  E  C  T.    n. 

TJk  jfff^^m^nf  to  t^0  p4jjed  upon  the  ancient  find 
modem  T^Hh^^  Jfith  the  intimatkn  pf  a 

Jt^€r  W^  9ftuUdm$  «jp  the  Sciences. 

;i .  TT  fx^  \^  ajiste'4;  jl»t  W«  h*yg  ahpyc  reprefented  tie  worft  fide  objeSH^n^  $p 
X  «^  ^k*^^f  3flg  mPkWPl^fr^^  efpecially  as  \ht Sciences  generally  ^^  ^^^'^"^ 
fipp^  AP  *  .fc  9f  Pmpfr^^f  tl»j:  Time,   like  a  River,   has  ^'''"''^^^'" 
^^ughjt  jipiyfi  ;i;o  .i^  ^;^y  faf:h  Wrecks  of  former  Ages  as  were  light,  and 
juj^rj^q^  f  J^  fui4;  ^11  tbjip  yfpjrt  fplid  and  Donderous:  That  great  things 
^ye  ^9^  4^n€  ^  fih9fc  WPfeftt  Encjuirers  after  Tnith,  HeracHtus^  Demo- 
^tm^  Py^mfff^s^  4mf«gfi^^^  Umpedofle$^  apd  others,   whot  Wri^n^ 
are  \o&.  >  >fld  tiiai:  l^e  Sifem  AQ4  Knp'^kdge  of  Av^igujty  are  npt  to  be  li^t- 
liy  cfte^OTcdl     Tp  *I1  wWch  lyp  vill  here  anfwcr,  in  our  natural  mariner, 
^Cj^ndidly,  and  :^kh  ^  view  to  tjie  good  pf  Mankind*. 

a.  And  firfl:,  j  gfjus^owledge  a  Tr(ip99nt  or  drto  of  early  Antiquitvs  hyAnJw$r'd. 
^Pifhich  I  do  npf  nicap  Udf^ks^  hat  Iftoepfm^  \  that  are,  hoy^rever,  rather,  a^^^^t^^ 
.Sppcimjcn  of  .the  Author*s  Diligence  apd  Ingenuity,  (than  deep  Knowledge,  tking^ 
an  xdpcd  pf  Philofi^  ^and  the  Sciences  \  and  handed  down  to  us  by  other  ^4w  ^m» 
Wr^jprs.    Rut  for  thofc  thiqgis  wljich  have  never  come  down  to  us,  nor  ^'w^y  th$ 
any   Traces  of  thiom,   'cwere  an   endlefs  Labour  to  make   Conjectures  ■^*^''*^* 
at^t  thrai.    Nor  can  \  think  it  at  all  ^ooer  for  me,  who  am  engaged 
in  doing  the  utmoft  Service  I  am  able  for  jPoiterity,  to  go  back  to  the  Phi-- 
JfJf^  9t  f^e  LiUffa^re  of  the  Ancients.    But  m  order  to  give  Mankind 
z  wifiw  of  the  propl)etical'3^a;!WW-fa<;e  of  the  .prefent  ftate  of  things,  and 
liow  it  looks  bqth  back  upon  times  paft,   and  forward  upon  times  ta 

'  As  the  Author  has  been  fo  free  in  his  Cenfures  of  the  former  PhUcfofbert,  it  may  veiy 
.)uftly  provoke  a  thorough  Sifting  and  Examination  of  himfelf.  This  we  couU  wifh  to  fee 
done  by  a  Hand  equal  to  the  Work  $  and  fuch  an  one  as  could  not  be  fufpeded  of 
Prejudice,  or  Partiality,  for  or  agatnft  him.  And  were  it  not  alfo  prooer,  that  fuch 
a  free  Sifting  and  manlv  Cenfuring  (hould  oe  continued  down  to  later  Autnori  j  in  order 
the  better  to  examine  now  far  the  Sciences  are  improved  \ 

>  And  are  therefore  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Laws  of  jiiificcrdcy,  as  the  Author 
may  feem  to  have  done  by  cenfuring  tne  Htads,  or  moft  capital  Philofophers  of  Antiqui- 
ty ;  inftead  of  the  Semcts  themfelvel,  difperfed  among  the  Body  of  Mankind. 

'^  For  a  thorough  Expurgation^  it  may  be  proper  to  -peruie  the  whole  Dt  AfigfMntk 
SdiHtiMrtim,  and  Novum  Orisnum* 

Vol  IL  '  I  come. 
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come,  I  have  determined  within  myfclf  to  form  Tables  of  both  thefe 
times ;  which  may  not  only  exhibit  the  Courfe,  and  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of 
Knowledge ;  but  likqwife  other  Apprehenfions  and  Forefights  of  things. 
Nor,  perhaps,  can  the  World  have  a  notion,  what  kind  of  Performance 
this  will  be,  till  they  fee  it ;  or,  were  it  not  to  be  put  into  their  Hands» 
know  how  to  aflc  for,  or  expeft  it ;  as  they  are  now  bound  and  enthraird  ■. 
For  this  we  lay  down  as  a  certainty,  that  Knowledge  is  not  to  he  fotcVd  front 
the  darknefs  and  obfcuriiy  of  Antiquity ;  but  to  be  derived  from  the  light 
OF  NATURE.  Nor  does  it  fo  much  concern  us  to  know  what  has  been 
iJone^  as  to  fee  what  may  be  done.  Would  a  private  Man,  put  in  pofleffion 
of  a  Kingdom^  fubdued  by  Arms,  and  right  of  Conqueft,  raife  Queftions 
and  Difputes,  whether  his  Anceftors  poffefled  it  before  himr  and  perplex 
himfelf  with  Rumours  of  Genealogies  and  Defcents  ;  or  would  he  not  ra- 
ther fecure  his  Poffeflion,  and  eftablifli  his  Dominion? 
No  wonder  3.  And  whoever  confiders  the  Matter  clofely,  will  not  find  it  ftrange,  that 
'"^^i^A^*""  the  above-cenfured/fe^if  of  SeSls,  2ind  numberlefs  others,  of  the  fame  kind, 
faiien^into  ^^^uld  fall  into  Errors,  which  are  various  and  endlefs;  whereas  Truth  is 
Error.  but  one  fimple  fingle  thing.  And  had  not  the  PoUcy  or  Forejigbt  of  Times 
been  oppofite  to  fuch  wiFd  Wanderings  of  the  human  Genius j  no  doubt  but 
many  other  Coafts  of  Errors  would  have  been  rambled  over :  for  'tis  an 
immenfe  Ocean  that  furrounds  the  IJland  of  Truth ;  and  there  ftill  remain 
mzxij pernicious  Idols ^  of  late  invention,  to  be  thrown  downK  Thus  Telejius 
lately  trod  the  Stage,  and  afted  a  new  philofophical  Romance  •,  without 
any  great  Elegance  or  Applaufe,  And  to  this  day  the  Motions  of  the 
Heavens  are,  by  fabulous  Ajlronomers^  perplexed  with  Eccentricks  and  Epicy- 
cles \  and  the  Stability  and  Mobility  of  the  Earth  are  ftrenuoufly  pleaded  for 
on  both  fides,  from  the  uncertain  atteftation  of  PhanomenaK  And  this 
is  the  general  Cafe  of  Theories^  in  which  Men  ufually  proceed,  as  he 
would  do,  who  underftanding  no  Language  but  his  own,  Ihould  under- 
take to  interpret  a  Book  in  another  ;  where  obferving  that  a  few  Words 
up  and  down  correfponded,  in  Sound  and  Letters,  to  the  Words  of  his 
own  Language,  he  immediately  afferts,  with  Confidence  and  Aflurance, 
thefe  Words  to  be  of  the  like  fignification,  (tho  they  might  fi-equently 
differ  very  widely)  and  thence,  by  farther  comparifon,  with  great  Labour 
and  Trial  of  Wit,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  Licentioufnefs,  di- 
vines the  Senfe  and  Meaning  of  the  whole.  And  juft  fuch  Interpreters, 
Philofophcrs  generally  are,  of  the  Senfe  and  Meaning  of  Nature^  in  the 
grand  Volume  of  the  Univerfe ;   for  every  one  brings  his  own  particular 

Idol, 

*  The  Work  here  mentioned,  tho,  perhaps,  "never  executed,  in  the  Form  of  Tables i 
at  Icaft,  never  pubHlhed  by  the  Author  5  may  very  well  have  been  conceived  in  his 
Mind !  And  whoever  defires  to  have  fome  perception  of  the  thing,  may,  with  due  at- 
tention, derive  it  From  the  Author's  Pieces  De  Augmentls,  the  Safieniia  Veternm,  the  N^ 
'vum  Organum,  and  the  Phdnwnena  of  the  VniverCe.  But  the  whole  might  have  appeared 
to  much  greater  Advantage,  if  any  conliderabie  Progref^  had  been  made  in  the  Secot\* 
dary  Philv/ofhy,  or  fixth  and  laft  Part  of  iht  Grand  Instau&ation. 
^  See  the  Novum  Organum,  Part  1.  SeA.  II, 
1  See  tiie  Specimen  of  Animated  Agronomy,  Svppl£M£NtIX. 
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Uol^  as  it  were  his  Mother-Tongue,  to  the  Hifiory  of  Nature  \  and  as  foon 
as  he  finds  any  thing  found  like  it,  this  he  eagerly  catches  at,  and  inter- 
prets every  thing  clfe  analogous  thereto*". 

4.  'Tis  now  time  we  mould  expatiate  ourfelves,  after  handling  fac\iThat  thtAu- 
prophane  and  polluted  Matters ;    tho  it  has  been  only  with  a  defire  of  Im-  *^^r  has  heei^ 
proving.     And  we  here  declare,    that  all  the  Charges  we  have  brought 'Vj^^^ 
againft  the  PbilofopberSy    fell  far  ihort  of  their  Guilt :  Tho  we  do  not  ex-  cLrJhrs* 
pe6t  the  generality  fliould  underftand  in  what  manner  we  have  convifted 

them.  But  they  may  be  affured,  that  the  Cenfures  pafs'd  upon  them  have 
not  the  leaft  participation  of  Calumny  or  Scandal:  For  I  have  not  here, 
like  Felkius  in  Cicero^  afted  the  Declamer^  who  lightly  touched  Opinions, 
and  then  threw  them  afide,  without  entering  into  their  Merits;  much  lefs, 
done  like  our  modern  Jgtippa^  who,  indeed,  deferves  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  Difcourfe  of  this  Nature ;  as  being  a  trifling  S coffer ^thzt  aims  to  wreft  and 
make  fport  with  every  thing" :  But  whoever  looks  intently,  and  is  quali- 
fied to  fee  it,  will  find  that,  under  the  Feil  of  a  feigned  Severity ^  there  are 
juft  and  flinging  Accufations  couched,  contrafted  to  a  little  compafs,  and, 
not  without  fome  Addrcfs,  thrown  direftly  into  the  Ulcers  of  the  Mif- 
chief.  And  tho  they  all  feem  involved  and  embroiled  together  in  the  fame 
Crimes  and  Guilt ;  yet  I  have  accufed  each  of  them  with  that  only  which 
is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  of  a  capital  Nature.  For  the  human  Mind, 
fwoln  with  the  Incurflons  and  Obfervations  of  Things^  works  up,  and  draws 
out  of  them.  Errors  of  various  Shapes  and  Forms:  So  that  Ariflotle^  for 
example,  appears  like  a  tall  Plant,  of  a  particular  Species;  Plato^  as 
another  of  a  different  kind  5  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

5.  But  for  me  to  enter  into  particular  Confutations  of  their  feveral  Works,  AvtUt  more 
would  be  a  heinous  Offence,  an  Injury  to  the  Fortunes  of  Mankind^  and^'^Jf^^^ 
confurae   die  Time,   deftinM  to  their  Service,  in  a  Conflid  with  Sba-^^^l^Z 
dows  i  which  may  vanilh  of  themfclves.   Indeed,  the  only  thing  required, 

is  to  fetup  the  bright  and  shining  light  of  truth; 
which  may  illuminate  all  the  things  around  it ;  and  in  a  moment  difperiq 
all  the  Errors  and  Darknefs  with  which  Mankind  are  befet^ :  For  it  would 
be  endlefs  to  carry  weak  and  fickly  Tapers  about  into  all  the  fculking 
Holes  and  Corners  of  particular  Errors  and  Falfhoods. 

6.  But  notwithftanding  what  we  have  faid,  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  rib4/yii»# 
that  all  which  the  Philofophers  above-mentioned  have  delivered,   is  per-  'truths  have 
feftly  vain  and  falfe:  For  tnere  is  no  one  of  them  but  has  fometimes  ftum-  ^^^fl^^t. 
bled  upon  a  Truth ; .  and  indeed  their  Errors  feem  rather  owing  to  their  ^Zmlu  * 

I  2  great 

^  This  is  properly  a  Species  of  Philofofhical  Madwfs,  See  above^  Sed.  I.  2.  and  the 
Intrcdu^ion  tO  the  Novum  Organum, 

°  1  fuppofe  the  Author  has  his  Eye  more  immediately  upon  that  Piece  of  jigrippa,  en- 
titled De  Vamtati  Scitnt'tamm  ^  a  Title  as  different  from  his  own  De  Augm^nt'ts  Scitn* 
tiarum,  as  the  two  Perfons,  and  their  Abilities* 

*  This  was  the  Defiga  of  the  Nrumm  Qr^ntum  9  which  the  Author  had  once  entitled, 
Aphorifmt  tp*  Ccnfilla,  d$  AuxHHs  Mentis,  cr  Accenfiont  luminis  natu&aiis.  But 
as  that  Vork  was  left  impcrfed^  we  have  only  iqnx^  Portion  of  this  Grand  Light  held 
om  to  us. 
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great  Unhappihefs^  than  to  their  IghcfAncB.    When  IMtclitMs  declared,  that 
Men  ought  to  feekfor  Knowledge  ^^  Hot  in  the  prin^xte  IFortA  of  tlmnfelves^  hit 
in  the  common  external  fForU^  he  ftttiii  to  hEve  laid  a  jnft  FoumlatiDn  for 
Fhilofophy.     When  Demieiittis  attf fttoted  iMnanfe  Voriity^   ani  infinite 
^uccejfion  to  Naturt^   lie  rah  cdlintet  to  netif  ly  all  fhfe  odier  Philo^hers  j 
.  t«rho  abfolutely   went  down  i^ith  the  ftfeanr  of  then-  tim& ;   endaved 
to  Cuftdm:  and  by  this  Opp6fitteh  Ke-dcftroyed  both  Falflfoods,  dafli- 
iftg  them  one  agairift  tjhe  other )    artd  thu&  openirtg  a  way  to   T#uth 
bfetwiit  the  tWo  Extrefrfes,  he  h^'jnly  Ihewed  hinrfelf  a  Pbmfqilfir.  The 
Numbers  of  Pythagttat^  likeWifc  pron^i^  ftfcne  gdod  Evoit.     Diniamni 
the  Indiin  fpbke  li^elU  ii^fien  he  calted  Deith  &y  the  N^nae  of  IfMmes 
EnerA!f.     Epicurus  alfo  ik  t6l6h^Ie  %    tho  h»  dilf^»  but  wi^kly^    iikt 
^ith  philological  Arguments^  agaiAft  this  E^{)IaAatiDn  of  immhMl  and' 
,  final  C'Mfe's.    Even  the  rcet)dcal  Pyffbo^  and  the  jfhvfbiadng  JhaddMicks 
(tho  cdnfined  to  fcanty  Boundi^j  artd  beha^iilg  theittfelves  to  thefr  iS^h  Mk« 
p^viih  Lt^rt,  thii  ire  dl^^si  quarfellittig,  lltt*  nevei-  part)  may  be  Head 
in  the  way  of  Recrfetion;  fbr  ^llft  otheK^aYft  ihade  to  dn^  thefr  Ji^ 
cb&fj    by    their  Idok  $   the  Atadenticts  are  only  'vd^rd  round  ih  their 
Cbck-Boat.    Nay,   Piirtf ^<?^/ 4nd  ifc«^«»y  imke  exoriteht  H*alds  i  and 
found  the  alarm  to  ExperOheufs. 
rbi  Difir-        7.  But  Ihall  we  fay  that  theft  Mteh  \ftr6  in  ©bffetfidtt  of  ^iOiff  They 
MMbtiwixt  ^e^e  certainly  far  from  it.     'Tfe  a  go6d  hoifteiy  PfOV€*b  :  Tiift  a  Nifg^ 
KnowWge  ^*^  *^  rootiHgtbe  Gfpund  be  my  fnake  the  firft  Leffef  hf  /*»  JlpbdH^^  yH  am* 
4nd  th$TviiL  itot  ti)rite  a  Play.    Fbr  thte  Tfuth  difcov«i^  by  Afiaf^lgy  of  Km)wte(^^  ii 
widely  different  from  that  delivef-ed  by  fl*  flaft  of  an  Idol:  The  for- 
mer is  regular,  conffemt  aftd  maAifold,  Whflft  the  other  is  indofigfudus, 
unfteady  and  firtgle  •,  artd  tfte  Cafe  is  the  feme  ih  Jt^offts.     TYtos  the  Dif- 
covdry  of  Gun-po'Wder^  had  it  riot  been  iccidenftl,   and  a  fiiddett  feft, 
hit  t3te  tfk6\:  of  Reafbnin^,  #erilld  ndt  ha^  be«i  (iH^e ;  btit  ftee(»hpai#9d 
With  a  Ntimber  6f  othei-  rtoBlb  IhVehtidns,  which  fell  il'ndef  the  fktfte  Aft* 
fi£an.     Uhdtiriland  the  like  df  other  Works  aitd  PbfitiOrts^^,     I  mb^kSt 
thetefoffe  fecjuire,  if  any  bnes  Idtfl  fhtMiFd  in  aSiy  Pbhit  iriterifeft  tfte  Tfu^ 
of  the  thirigs  I  haVe  heit  laid  dbwh,    that  He  be  riot  KeRc^e  €dneelt^  the 
better,  nor  I  the  wdrffe  of  5  aJs  '^tis  riiariifefl  this  Dlflference  miift  |>mc^ 
frdm  Ignorance,  and  nHx,  ir^ta  any  Analogy  of  Knowledge  ?. 
The  wruingf      8.  Affer  all ',  ^t  Kopc  rib  brie  iJrifl  cbriceive  dur  Iritengbh  h  td  CdftdeflM 
^  ^*'  f  »^-  the  Writings  df  the  UHciMt  itn»  mxOkHt  Pbmfopb»s  to  the  mmis\  ot  9ie 

S'i  ^y^^^^'^^  9f  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^U  ^^^  U*"^  ♦  *^'  indeed,  but  littie, 
and  of  narrow  Extent ;  very  differeht  from  that  they  were  defigned  for, 
and  are  at  prefent  employed  m.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  many  other 
Writings^  of  lefs  Fame  and  Note,  are  much  more  ufefbl  than  thofe  df  the 

Phik>- 

'  See  this  profecuted  in  the  firft  Part  of  the  Tio^simn' 6rpMmn, 

<  This  Win  not  be  UttdeHlbd<l,  ilhlcft  the  IMW^if  irf»//i.>d«)iV«tld«atke  j7#vi^ 
pt^um,  be  mafterM, 

<  A3  Mr.  BMi  it  faid  to  baVt  iont. 
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Philofophcrs.  The  Etbicks  of  Jriftotk  and  Plato  have  found  numerous 
Admirers ;  but  the  Moral  Obfervations  of  Tacitus  exprefs  Nature  more  to 
the  Life.  But  for  the  particular  Ufes  to  be  made  of  thefe  fFritirtgs  \  which 
of  them  are  more  ferviceable  than  others ;  and  how  fiiuU  a  part  of  them 
conduce  to  the  Interpretation  of  Nature^  we  may  fhew  in  due  time  ^. 

9*  It  nuy  here  be  aik'd,  fFill  the  Jutbor  pretend  bimfelf  alone  to  fupply  Tbt  Author^ 
the  place  of  all  the  Pbilofophers  be  tbus  cenfures  and  rejeSs  ?  He  anfwers  can-  ^*rj/*  ^^ 
didly,  and  without  Diflimulation,  that  his  fole  View  is  to  ioui  Mankind  ^  ^ 
and  Things  together,   in  a  facred,    legitimate  and  inviolable  Link ;  that 
from  this  Conjunftion  may  proceed  a  happy  Race  of  Heroes^  to  fubdue  the 
infinite  Neceffities  of  human  Nature  r  and  fettle  their  whole  Afiairs  in  a 
plentifiil,  peaceful  and  happy  Security*. 

^  See  the  Nevum  Orgamim,  Piart  I.  faffim* 

'  Some  Readers  may  beat  a  lofs  to  know  what  the  Author  drives  at  in  this  Pieces  or 
in  what  fenfe  to  underftand  himj  unlefs  they  have  been  converfant  in  the  reft  of  his 
Vritings.  The  Point  ot  View  is  this  i  that  the  ancunt  and  moiUrn  PbiUfcfbirs,  taken  in 
a  Body,  have  miferably  mifpentthcir  Time»  and  abufed  their  Talents  $  without  once  en» 
tering  into  the  high  Road  of  Truth,  or  the  way  of  making  the  prober  Difcovertes,  for 
improving  the  Arts  and  SeUnttt,  that  might  greatly  benefit  iiuman  Life.  This  every  one 
may  fatisfy  hlmfelf  of,  by  examining  what  has  been  done  by  PUto,  AnJhtU,  Hif* 
pocrates.  Sec*  towards  difcovering  the  An  of  inventing  Arts  i  or  making  Life  more 
nappy  and  agreeable^  Porwho  among  them  has  taught  the  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  or 
fpinnin^  the  full  Thread  thereof  to  its  natural  Period,  free  from  Difeafes,  Pain  and  Sick- 
nefs  i  fo  far,  we  mean,  as  the  condition  of  Mortality  permiu  >  VTho  has  ihewn  the  way 
of  curing  inveterate  Difeafes,  as  the  Stom,  the  Gwt,  dec  >  Who  has  taught  us  to  fecure 
our  Habitations  from  Fire,.  Inundations,  Earthquakes  y  our  Ships  from  Storms,  and  pe^ 
rifliing  at  Sea  \  Who  has  taught  us  ta  predift  the  Weather,  or  given  us  the  leaft  Com« 
mand  of  it  >  Who  has  Ihewn  us  a  way  to  fupply  parched  Countries  with  Water,  wherci 
aatural  Springs  are  denied  \  Who  has  (hewn  us  a  pradical  way  of  governing  our  Ap* 
petites,  and  correding.  our  Vices  ^  f o  as  to  prevent  that  Train  of  lib  which  attend  Ty- 
ranny, Oppreffion,  Superftition,  and  falfe  Religions  >  Numerous  Inftances  of  this  kind, 
might  be  mentioned,  all  tending  to  the  accommodation  of  Life  i  which  Pbilofophers,  at- 
they  ace  called,  feem  to  have  overlookM,  or  defpaired  of.  But  thefe  were  the  things  that 
employed  our  Author's  Thoughts  ^  and  4  Mgth$d  cf  frectmni  Remidinfir  iM  human  UvUs^ 
ptms  te  have  ban  tht  om  cafiul  thing  h^amtd  4t. 
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PREFACE. 

OF  ah  the  Author's  fVorks^  bis  Effays  affear  to  have 
had  the  great efi  Currency ;  both  in  his  own  Life-time^ 
andjince.  He  judged  the  Reajbn  to  be^  that  they  came 
home  to  Mens  Bufinefs  and  Bofoms.  Affd  hence  be  ven^ 
tured  to  predict ^  that  the  Latin  Volume  vf  them ^  being  in  the  uni^ 
verjal  J^gu^e,  nffght  loft  as  Un£  as  Books  them/elves  Jhould 
laft\  Md  fo.  Jayt  0  nfiiierf$  fVeJh'^i/her  fo  Ms  fTfrkfy  may 
/i&^£nglilh  Edition  too\  if  fome  eaual  Hand  would^  once  in  a 
Century^  repdr  the  Dec^y^  of  their  fleetinjg  Language.  Certainly 
they  sfttfT 4¥f  i^fs tl^  pfatuvfi pf  }A(KS^,  Mhf  Ti^fi^ I'find  con- 
tain very  ujefui  If^n^OMS  for  die  Qmk^  ^f  fPUil  tiffe.  The 
Author  in  Modefiy  entitles  them  Eflays ;  but^  ferhaj^s^  they  are 
in JiriSinefSj  Aphorifins  :  for  fb^f  have  a  Nerve;  a  fullnefsof 
Matter ;  and  really  exhibit  the  Infides  of  Things,  ^without  fo^ 
ref^  Ornament  i  Jo  as  t(f  verify  the/r  Latin  Tj£|^e^  It  Jimld 
fem^  they  wer$  rather  ip£nded  to  if^ruSt  Mqgi  than  Chil^n  ; 
and^  ferhaPsj  there  are  not  many^  who  clearly  fmpceive  their  fuli 
Scope  ana  Utility.  Whens^  koph  the  Teacher  and  the  Learner 
had  need  be  intelligent ^  where  thefe  Eflays  are  taught  in  Gram- 
mafrS^C^Qok.  ^(^S^  they  are  better  adapted  tp  fhe  ^)fe  of  Sflf^ 
aents  in  the  tjniyei^ties  ^  who  being  C0ne  4o  fomf  ikifmefs  of 
Judgment^  are  a  little  verjt4  in  f^e  Ways  of  Men.  The 
great  efi  politicians^  or  thofe  that  are  be  ft  acquainted  ^juith  civil 
Affairs^  need  not  blufl)  to  have  them  found  on  their  Table. 

In  the  prefent  Edition  they  are  divided  into  the  three  T^arU 
indicated  by  their  Latin  Title ;  methodized  according  to  their  na^ 
tural  Order ;  collated  with  the  later  and  fuller  Latin  Edition ; 
and  enrich' d  by  the  Addition  of  fever al  TieceSy  originally  writ^ 
ten  in  Latin,  by  the  Author^  and  never  before  tranjlated  into 
Englifli. 

//  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  ife^  tloat  fome  Writers  have 
objected  to  feveral  ^Particulars  in  thefe  Eflays,  from  a  hafty 
Confideration  of  a  few  obvious  Inftances\  whereas  the  Author 
tonftantly  frahifes  the  method  of  rejectiok;  and  never 
a^its  pf  his  own  firft  Thoughts,  unlejs  authorifed  by  his  fe^ 
cond\  or^ferhapSy  by  a  more  rigorous  Trial  i^  viz.  the  Art  of 
redreJJJng  the  Infirmities  of  the  JMmdy  according  to  the  ^ireStions 
of  his  Novum  Organum. 


•}  ^e  (lis  I}e4ic9tj(^;i  to  the  T>v^^  pf  Bf^^kingbam. 
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Essay  L    O/Stwi-es. 


S 


T  U  D I ES  and  Reading  ferve  for  Delight^  Ornament  MdAMi-Jhe  Adva^* 
ty  \  for  Delight  in  Privacy  and  Retirement  \   for  Ornament  in  ^''  ?f 
Difcourfe ;   and  for  JbHify  in  the  Jiidgment  and  Direction  of  ^^'''*'"^* 
_      Bufinefs.  Expert  Men  can  execute,  and,  perhaps,  judge  of  Par- 
ticulars, fmgly ;  but  general  Counfels,   Schemes,   and  the  marflialling  of 
Affairs,  cc«ne  beft  from  the  Learned. 

2.  To  fpend  top  much  time  in  Studies,  is  Sloth  5  to  ufe  them  too  mach  its  ufe  and 
for  Ornament,  is  JffeSation ;  and  to  judge  wholly  by  their  Rules,  is  pe^  ^^^fi* 
dantick  and  unprofperous.     Letters  perfcft  Nature ;    and  are  perfefted  by 
Experience :  For  natural  Abilities,  like  Plants,  require  pruning  by  Study : 
and  Studies  themfelves  give  Diredbion  too  much  at  large,  unlefs  bounded 
by  Experience,   Crafty  Men  contemn  Studies  -,  Ample  Men  admire  them  ; 
and  wife  Men  ufe  them :  For  Letters  do  not  fulBciently  teach  their  own 
Ufe ;  but  this  is  a  Wifdpm  beyond,  and  above  chem»  gained  by  Obfer* 
vation. 
Vol.  II.  K  3.  Read 
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phiaionsfor     3.  Read  not  to  contradift  and  confute;   nor  to  believe,  and  take  upon 
th  life,  and  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^.q  fi^d  matter  of  Difcourfe  -,  but  to  learn,  confider,  and  ufe  a 
cqf^irment.  ^^  Judgment.     Some  Books  Ihould  be  tafted;  others  fwallowed;  and 
fome  few  IhouM  be  chewed  and  digefted :  That  is,  fome  Books  are  to  be  read 
only  in  part;  others  to  be  read  thorough,  thocurforily ;  and  fome  few  to  be 
read  anci  ftudied,  with  Diligence  and  Attention.    Some  Books  alfo  may  be 
read  by  Deputy ;  and  Extrafts  made  of  them  by  others :   but  this  fhould 
be  done  only  in  the  lefs  important  Subjefts,  and  me  meaner  fort  of  Books : 
"  Otherwife,  diftiWd  Books  are  like  the  common  difiiWd  Waters  -,  flafhy  things. 
Th$  different       4.  Reading  makes  a  full  Man  ;  Conference  a  ready  Man  •,  and  fVriting  an 
Efe6is  ofdifitx?.6t  Man.    Therefore,  he  who  writes  little  has  nc«d  of  a  good  Memory ; 
ferent  Studies,  y^^  ^j^^  confers  little,  has  need  of  a  prefent  Wit ;  and  he  who  reads  little, 
has  need  of  much  Cimning,  that  he  may  feem  to  know  what  he  doesnot^  IB- 
ftory  makes  Men  wife  -,  Poetry  ^  ingenious ;  Matbematicis^  fubtile ;  Natural  Phi- 
^  lofophy^  deep  •,  Moral  Pbilofopby^  grave ;  Logick  and  Rbetorick^  able  to  con- 
^  tend :  Jbeunt  ftudia  in  mores  ^. 
The  BefeSis       ^.  Nay, there  is  fcarce  anv  Impediment  in  the  Mind,  but  may  be  removed 
femedi^^l^  by  fuitablc  Studies;   as  Difeafes  of  the  Body  have  their  appropriated  Ex- 
7t^dies,    ^  crcifes.     Thus  Bowling  is  good  for  the  Stone  and  Kidneys ;    Shooting  for 
the  Lungs  and  Breaft ;   gentle  Walking  for  the  Stomach ;  Riding  for  the 
Head,  6?^.     So,  if  a  Man's  Wit  be  wandering,  let  him  ftudy  Mathema- 
ticks ;  if  not  apt  to  diftinguifli,  let  him  ftudy  the  Schoolmen  ;   if  unapt  to 
beat  over  Matters,  and  to  call  up  one   thmg  to  prove  and  illuftrate  ano- 
ther, let  him  ftudy  Law-Cafes :  And  thus  every  Defeft  of  the  Mind  may 
have  a  particular  Remedy*. 

Essay  II.     Of  Civil,  Ceremonie-s^.^^i/ Bchaviqur. 

Sotne  degree    I.  TTE  who  is  only  real,    had  need  have  a  plentiful  ftock  of  Virtue; 

#/  Ceremewy        J^l  as  the  Stone  had  need  be  rich,  which  is  fet  without  Foil.     It  is 

neceffary^  in  Praife  and  Commendation,  as  in  Gains :  For  as  light  Gains  make  heavy 
PurfeSy  by  coming  thick,  whilft  large  ones  come  but  feldom;  fojhnder 
Firtues  procure  great  Commendation^  becaufe  in  continual  Ufe ;  whereas 
the  opportunity  of  exercifing  any  capital  Virtue  comes  but  feldom: 
Whence  it  adds  greatly  to  a  Man's  Reputation,   and  is  like  perpetual  Let- 

How  te  be    f^rs  cf  Recommendation,    to  have  difcreet  and  graceful  Forms  of  Behaviour. 

acquired.  And  to  attain  thefe,  it  almoft  fuffices  not  to  defpife  them  :  For  thus  a  Man 
will  obferve  them  in  others ;  and  let  him  truft  himfelf  with  the  reft.  For 
if  he  endeavour  too  much  to  exprefs  them,  he  will  lofe  their  Grace;  which 
is  to  be  natural  and  unafFefted^.     Some  Mens  Behaviour  is  like  a  Verfe\ 

wherein 
*  Studies  turn  into  Habits 5  and  appear  in  our  Behaviour. 

y  The  Merits  of  Learning,  and  Studies,  here  wrapt  up  aphorifticall^,  .are  profecuted  at 
larse  iti  the  entrance  oi  the  De  Augmenus  Sdennarum.  See  J-relim,  §,  III.  And  the 
Whole  of  the  De  Augmentls  itfelf  is  an  illuftrious  Comment  upon  this  Text.  The  Helfs  for 
the  intelleclual  Faculties  are  alfo  touched  upon  in  tbe  Author*s  Letter  to  Sk  Henry  Savillr^ 
in  Supplement  V. 
^  Dire^ion  can  go  no  farther. 
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wherein  every  Syllable  is  meafured.  How  can  a  Man  be  equal  to  great 
Matters,  who  fubjeAs  his  Mind  to  fuch  trifling  Obfervations  ? 

2.  Not  to  ufe  decent  Ctremtmies  at  all,  is  teaching  others  not  to  ufe  them  when  Cere- 
again  -,   and  fo  diminifhes  the  Refpedl  due  to  one's  felf :  Efpecially  they  ^^^'^  "  ^'^ 
fliould  not  be  omitted  to  Strangers,  and  formal  Natures.   But  to  dwell  up-  *-^'^*'' 

on  them,  and  ftretch  them  above  meafiire,  is  not  only  tedious,  but  leflens 
the  Credibility  and  Weigjit  of  the  Speaker.  There  is  a  highly  ufeful 
way  of  infinuating  efFeftual  and  lading  Impreflions  along  with  Comple- 
ments ;  if  a  Man  have  the  Addrefs*.  Among  Equals  we  are  to  expeft 
Familiarity  5  and  therefore  'tis  here  proper  to  keep  a  little  State.  Among 
Inferiors,  one  is  fure  of  Reverence  ;  therefore  'tis  here  proper  to  be  a  lit- 
tle familiar.  He  who  is  too  profiife  either  in  Words  or  Adions,  fo  as  to 
give  another  an  occafion  of  Satiety,  makes  himfelf  cheap.  To  apply  ones 
telf  to  others,  is  proper;  provided  it  appear  to  be  done  out  of  Refpeft,  and 
not  Facility.  'Tis  a  good  Precept,  in  feconding  another,  always  to  add 
fomewhat  of  your  own :  thus  if  you  aflent  to  his  Opinion,  let  it  be  with 
fome  Diftinftion  •,  if  you  follow  his  Motion,  let  it  be  on  condition  ;  if  you 
take  his  Counfel,  let  it  be  with  alledging  a  farther  Reafon. 

3.  Men  fhould  be  very  cautious  of  appearing  too  great  Matters  of  C^-  Not  tohecar^ 
remonies :  For  tho  otherwileever  fo  fufficient,  their  Enviers  will  give  them  that  ^^  '**  /^* 
TitJe,  to  the  difad vantage  of  their  greater  Virtues.     *Tis  a  lofs  alfo  in 
Bufinefs,  to  be  too  full  of  Refpefts,  or  too  curious  in  obferving  Times  and 
Opportunities.     Solomon  fays,  He  that  conjideretb  the  wind^  fiaUnotfow\ 

and  he  that  looketh  to  the  clouds^  Jbailnot  reap.  A  wife  Man  will  make  more 
Opportunities  than  he  finds.  Mens  Behaviours  fhouid  be  like  their  Cloaths; 
not  too  ftreight,  but  free  and  eafy*. 

Essay  III.    Of  Boldness.  Am^nin 

Oratory  com" 

I.  Trv£«fe!y?^e»«  being  afk'd.   What  was  the  chief  Qualification  of  ^n^wfi'mBufi^' 

XJ  Orator?  he  anfwered,  jtaion.  What  next?  Jdlion.  What  next w/j. 
asain  ?  JSion.  •  He  faid  this,  who  knew  it  befl ;  and  had  himfelf,  by 
Nature,  no  great  Advantage  in  what  he  recommended.  It  may  defervedly 
feem  ilrange,  that  this  rart  of  Oratory,  which  is  but  fuperficial,  and  rather 
the  Qualification  of  a  Flayer,  fhould  be  placed  fo  high  above  thofe  other 
noble  parts.  Invention,  Elocution,  and  the  refl.  The  Reafon"  is,  hu- 
man Nature  generally  participates  more  of  the  Fool^  than  of  the  wife  Man ; 
and  therefore  thofe  Faculties  are  the  moft  prevalent,  by  which  the  weaker 
part  of  Mens  Minds  is  taken. 

The  Cafe  of  Boldnefs  in  civil  Bufinefs  is  extremely  like,  and  parallel  to 
this.  What  is  the  firft  Qualification  in  Bufinefs?  Boldnefs.  What  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  ?   Boldnefs.    And  yet  Boldnefs  is  the  Child  of  Ignorance 

K  2  and 

'  An  oyer-modeft  Man  is,  perhaps^  incapable  of  pra&ifing  this  Art  j  which  fecms 
founded  in  making  another  well  pleafed  or  fausfied  witn  himfelh 
*  See  more  upon  this  Subjeft  in  the  De  AugmentU  Sckmianm,  f .  X.  a.     P/  ex  viL 

OOCT&XNB. 
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and  Bafchefs  i  far  inferior  tx>  other  Parts  of  Civil  Prudence^  :  ncverthelefs, 
it  fafcinates,  and  leads  thofc  captive,  who  are  either  fhailow  in  Judgment^ 
or  weak  in  Courage,  (  which  are  the  many )   and,    even  prevails  over 
wife  Men,    at  their  weak  times :'  whence  we  fee  it  has  done  Wonders  in 
pQpul^tr  States  \  but  lefs  with  Senates  and  Princes.  Nay,  bold-fpirited  Men 
perform  more  at  their  firfl  entrance  upon  Aftion,  than  afterwards :  For 
Boldmfs  does  not  fland  to  its  Promife. 
The  Bold  art     2.  Surcly*  as  there  are  Empiricks  for  the  natural  Body;  fo  there  are 
fSS'^^'  ^^  Mountebanks  for  the  political  Body:  Men  that  undertake  the  moft  diffi- 
cult  Cures,,  and  have,  perhaps,  been  luckv  in  two  or  three  Experiments; 
but  wanting  the  Grounds  of  the  Science^  prelently  feil.    However,  you  Ihall 
Qften  fee  your  bold  Fellows  work  Mabomefs  Miracle,  and  go  tathe  Moun* 
tain,  when  the  Mountain  will  not  come  to  them ;  that  is,  when  they  have 
promifed  great  Matters,  and  failed  moft  fhamefully,  yet  if  they  have  the 
JPirfeSi&n  of  BoldmfSy  they  wUl  flight  it  over,  turn  themfelves  round,  and 
there's  an  end  on^t. 
AndtkeKp.       3.  Certainly  bold  Peribns  are  a  Sport  to  Men  of  Judgment:  and  even 
illf^  ^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^  Vulgar,  B§ldmfs  has  fbmcwhat  of  the  ridkulms.   For  if  Abfurdity 
-^''  be  the  Subjcft  of  Laughter ;  great  BaUmfs  is  feldom  without  fbme  Abfur- 

dity.   Efpecially,  'tis  a  great  Pleafure  to  fee  a  bold  Fellow  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  for  that  necefiarily  puts  his  Face  into  a  moft  fhrunk  and  wooden 
Pofture.    In  faafhful  Perforn,  the  Spirits  go  and  come  a  little ;  but  in  bold 
Men,  upon  the  fame  occa&ons^  they  ftand  like  a  Stale  at  Chefs ^  where  it  is. 
no  Mate ;  and  the  Game  cannot  proceed  <^. 
Thefrpptr        4.  |t  deferves  to  be  confider^d>  that  Boldnefs  is  ever  biind  ;   fix  it  iee& 
ufiPfBold'  not  Dangers  and  Inconveniencies :  Whence  'tis  bad  in  Counfel,  thogood 
*^^'^  in  Execution.  The  right  Ufe  of  bold  Eerfons  therefore  is,  that  they  never 

command  in  chief;  but  ferve  as  feconds,   under  the  Diredion  of  others. 
,    For  in  Counfel,  'tis  good  ta  fee  Dangers ;  and  in  Execution,  not  to  fee: 
them ;  unlefs  they  are  very  great  ^. 

£ssA¥  IV.    O/*  Simulation,  andDi&siMVj^A.riO''^^ 

TAr  u/r<»/  i,  J[^^muJati^u  is  the  Civil  Ast  in  Epitome ;  and  a  feint  kind  of  Pc>- 
Stimulation  JJ  "]^y .  p^  j^.  ^^pMros  a  ftrong  Head,  and  aftrong^  Heart,  to 
know  when  to  tell  the  Truth,  and  dare  to  do  it :  whence  the  weaker 
fort  of  PolitjdoHS  are  the  ^reateft  Difliemblers.  We  muft,  therefore,  cave^ 
fiUly  diftinguifli  betwixt  die  Gvil  jSrts  and  Preteuce^\  Thus,  if  a  Man 
has  the  happy  Penetration  and  Perfpicuity  ta  difcem  what  fhouki  be  laid? 

open  V 

*  See  the  i>  ^uj^nuntis  Scientiarum^  f.  XXL    Of  Civil  Pftukncei 

*  Obfef^e^  that  in  thi»  Inctdem  at  Chtfs,.  the  Game  is  not  won  ;  onfy  the  Partner 
cannot  ftir :  Which  aptly  expreflTeft  tbe  Caie  of  a  bold  Man-  confounded. 

^  For  more  upon  this  Subie£^«  fee  DoAugmtnu  Scientiar.  §,  XX.    Of  E  thicks,  oKx 

MO&AdtV. 

*  Sec  Preltm.  to  the  Dt  Angmmn  ScieniiaM.  $•  111*  10^  ir>  xh  ^^     Sea  al^   tlMt- 
9^mai  Myshciigy  ^  $M  JmuaUp.  iathci  S^kniiA  liittruau. 
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open;  whartept  fecret;  what  Ihould  be  Ihewed  in  HalMi^s ;  and  to 
whom,  and  when ;  (which  are  the  true  Political  and  Civil  yfrts,  as  Tacitus 
juftly  terms  them)  a  Habit  of  Diflimulation  would  be  only  a  Hinderance. 
But  if  a  Man  cannot  attain  to  this  degree  of  Judgment  and  Difcretion  ; 
*tis  generally  beft  to  be  clofe,  and  diflemble.  For  where  there  is  no  choice 
in  Particulars,  'tis  the  fafeft  to  proceed  warily  in  the  general ;  as  they 
walk  foftlv,  who  are  dim-fighted.  Certainly,  the  ableft  Men  have  been 
open  and  frank  in  their  Dealings,  and  had  tne  Reputation  of  Punftuality 
and  Veracity  5  but  then,  like  well-manag*d  Horfcs,  they  knew  where  to 
ftop  or  turn.  And  if  at  any  time  they  pradifed  Diflimulation,  when  the 
Cafe  required  it ;  their  former  Chara&er  of  free  and  open  Dealing  rendered 
them  perfeftly  invifiblc^. 

2.  There  are  three  Degrees  of  veiling  ones  lelf.  Thtfirft  1%  Taciturnity  r  '^^ree  kinds- 
whereby  a  Man  keeps  his  Mind  to  himfelf,  without  difcovering  his  Opi-  ^  ^#«w*^ 
nion  to  others.'    The  fecond  is  negative  Diffimulatim  ;  when  a  Man  defign-    ^'*'** 
edly  drops  Intimations  that  he  is  not  what  he  is.  And  the  third  is  affirma^ 

tive  Simulation  5  when  a  Man  openly  and  exprcffy  feigns  and  jwetCTids  to 
be  what  he  is  not. 

3.  As  for  the  firft  gS  thefe;  viz.  Taciturnity^  *tis  the  Virtue  of  a  Con-vlx..  Tad* 
fejpar:  and  certainly  the  fecret  Man  hears  many  Confeffitms.    For  who  wilP'^'^^^y- 
open  himielf  to  a  Blab?  But  the  Reputation  of  Secrecy,  eafily  unlocks  the 
Minds  of  others.  And  as  Ce$^effim  is  not  for  wordly  Ufe,but  for  the  Eafe 

of  the  Confcicnce ;  iK>  filent  Men,  for  the  fame  reafon,  cwne  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  many  things,  white  others  rather  difcharge  their  Mind,  than  im- 
part it.  In  fhort,  Myjteries  are  due  to  the  Silent.  Befides,  Nakednefs  is 
uncomely  as  weH  in  the  Mind  as  the  Body  r  and  not  ,to  be  too  open  pro- 
cures no  Imall  Reverence  to  Mens  Counfels  and  Adions.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  Talkers  are  commonly  vain  and  credulous  r  For  he  who  talks  what 
he  knows,  will  alfo  talk  what  he  knows  not.  Let  it  therefore  pafs  for  a 
Maxim,  that  a  Hahit  of  Taciturnity  is  hotb  a  political  and  a  moral  Virtue. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  Man*&  Face  Ihould  not  contradift  his  Tongue.  For 
to  betray  ones  felf  by  the  Countenance  or  Gefbire  is  a  great  Wcaknefs; 
and  a  thing  frequently  more  obfcrved  and  credited  than  a  Man's  Words. 

For  the  fiscond^  whkh  is  Di/^mulationi  it  often  neceffiirily  follows  upon Diffimufa*. 
Taciturnity :  So  that  to  be  fecret,  one  muft,  in  fome  degree,  diflerable.  tion^ 
For  Men  are  too  cunning  to  permit^  that  any  one  fhodldpreferve  an  In- 
difference ;  without  inclining  the  Balance  on  either  fide.  Tiiey  will  fb  be- 
let  a  Man  with  fubtile  Queitions,  draw  him  on,  and  fift  him^.  that,  with- 
out an  abfurd  Silence,  he  muft  fhew  an  Inclination  one  way  or  odier^  or 
elfe  thejr  will  conclude  as  much  from  his  Silence,  as  if  he  had  fpoke.  And 
for  Equivocations  and  Ambiguities,  they  cannot  hold  out  liong.  Whence 
no  Man  can  be  fecret,  without  ibme  degree  of  Difimuiatiom ;  which  is,  as« 
k  weie,  the  Verge  of  Secrecy. 

5.  But  for  the  third  Degree,  which  is  Simulation^  or  fa^i  ProfeJJion  v  I  And  simu^ 
hold  it  more  culpable,  and  Iej£  politick  i  unkfs  it  be  m  greaut  and  extra-  lanon- 

ordi- 


^  Thi»  {%  a  great  Secret  k)  Civil  Policy }  and  the  Moral  (A  Pinto's  Helmm' 
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-ordinary  .Matters.     Hence  a  conftant  Cuftom  of  falje  Profejfim  is  a  Vice, 
arifing  either  from  a  natural  Fearfulnefs,   or  a  Mind  that  labours  under 
fome  great  Defcft:  -which  abfolutely  requiring  to  be  difguifed,  caufes  tSV- 
mulation  to  be  pradifcd  in  other  things  alfo ;  that  the  Habit  may  be  kept 
up, 
rh9  Advan-      6.  The  Advantages  of  Simulation  and  DiffitnulatiM  are  chiefly  three. 
tagis  of  ^j-    The  firft  is,  to  lay  Oppofition  afleep ;  and  to  furprize.  For  to  publilh  ones 
^^^'^^^•J^  Intentions  is  founding  the  Alarm  to  Oppofers.    Tht /econd  is,  to  fecure  an 
honourable  Retreat  •,  for  to  engage  ones  felf  by  an  open  Dedaratk>n,  is  to 
be  wedged  by  the  Dilemma  of  going  through  or  being  foiled.     The  third 
is,  to  difcover  the  Defigns  of  another:   For  he  who  divulges  his  own  De- 
figns  will  feldom  be  flopped ;  but  rather  urged  to  go  on,  whilft  the  Hear- 
er turns  this  freedom  of  Speech,   to    freedom    of    Thought 8.      It  is 
a  Ihrewd  Proverb  of  the  Spaniard  •,  Teii  a  Z/V,  and  find  a  Truth:  As  if  5/- 
mulation  were  the  Key  of  Difcovery. 
Jhetr  Difad' .    7.  There  are  alfo  three  Difadvantages  to  balance  the  former.     For,  (i.) 
vantages.      Simulation  and  DiJJimulation  commonly  argue  Timidity ;  which  clips  the 
Wings  of  Bufinefs.      (2).    They   puzzle  and  perplex  the  Minds  of  ma-  - 
ny,   who,    jperhaps,   would  ocherwife  co-operate:   which  makes  a  Man 
walk    ahnoft  alone   to   his  own  Ends.     But,  (3.)  the  greateft  Difadvan- 
tage  is,  that  they  deprive  a  Man  of  a  principal  Inflrument  of  Aftion ;  Truft. 
The  beft  Compofition  is,  to  have  the  Reputation  of  Veracity  \   the  Habit 
pf  Taciturnity  -,   the  feafonable  Ufe  of  DiJJimulation  \  and  the  Faculty  of 
Simulation  J  when  it  is  neceffary^. 

Essay  V.    O/Triendship. 

whether  Uvti.  T  T  were  difficult  to  put  more  Truth  and  Falfhood  together,    in  few 
^f  Solitude  be      ^  Words,  than  in  that  Saying,  JVhoever  delights  in  Solitude  is  either  a 

B^talvl/tue.'^^^^  ^^^fi^  ^^  ^  ^^^'     ^^^  *^^^  ^^^'    ^^^  ^  natural  and  fecret  Hatred  of 
uta   tr  tie.  g^^j^^y^  y^^  fomewhat  of  the  Savage :    But  falfe,  that  it  ihould  have  any 

Mark  of  the  Divme  Nature ;  except  it  proceed  not  fix)m  a  Love  of  Retire- 
ment, but  a  Defire  to  fequefter  ones  felf  for  the  fake  of  fublimer  Contem- 
plations. But  little  do  Men  perceive  what  Solitude  is ;  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tends. For  a  Crowd  is  no  Company :  Mens  Faces  are  but  like  Pi6hires  in 
a  Gallery ;  and  Talk  but  a  tinkling  Cymbal  •,  where  there  is  no  Love.  This 
is  intimated  by  the  Latin  Proverb,  Magna  Civitas^  Magna  SclitudoK  For 
in  large  Towns,  Friends  and  Acquaintance  are  more  difperfed,  and  hold 
Converfation  lefs  than  in  fmaller  Neighbourhoods.    We  may  go  farther, 

and 

^  Both  the  Latin  and  the  Englifi  are  here  fomewhat  pecplexed,  or  ambiguous .  The 
Cafe  intended  feems  to  be  a  Cafe  of  Simulation  $  o.r  falfe  Profeffion  \  when  one  Perfon 
opens  himfelf  to  another^  fuppofing  him  his  Friend  $  which  Opinion  the  other  counte- 
nances, till  he  has  drawn  out  the  Secret^  and  then  turns  it  to  his  own  Advantage. 

i>  See  the  Preliminaries  to  the  De  Augment.  Sclent,  f,  lH.  and  the  D#  Augmentis  it 
ftlf,  J.  XX.  0/bthicks,  or  mohalxtt. 

*  Great  CitUs  are  wide  Defartu 
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and  truly  affcrt,  that  it  is  a  more  miferable  Solitude^  to  want  true  Friends : 
without  which  the  World  is  but  a  Wildernefs.     And  in  this  fenfe  alfo  of . 
Solitude^  whoever  in  his  Nature  and  AfFeftions  is  averfe  to  Friendjhipj  par- 
ticipates of  the  Brute. 

2.  A  principal  Advantage  o{  Friendjhlp  is  the  eafe  and  difcharge  of  that  r^'  Aivan^ 
Anxiety,  and  fiillnefs  of  Heart,  which  Paflions  of  all  kinds  induce.  Thofe  p4c»  JL> 
Difeafes  of  the  Body  that  proceed  from  Stoppage  and  Suffocation,   are  viz.  eajini 
riie  moft  dangerous;   and  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  in  Diforders  of  ihtthi  Mind. 
Mind.     Sarza  is  faid  to  open  the  Uver  \  Steel  the  Spleen^  &c.  but  nothing 

opens  the  Heart  like  a  true  Friend ;  to  whom  we  may  impart,  in  the  way 
of  Civil  Confeffiony  our  Griefs,    Joys,    Fears,    Hopes,  Sufpicions,  Cares, 
Counfels,  and  whatever   lies  upon   the  Heart  to  opprefs  it.     *Tis  ftrange  ^ 
how  highly  Monarchs  prize  this  Fruit  of  Friendfliip  \  fo  as  often  to  pur-  ' 
chafe  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  Safety  and  Greatnefs.     For  Princes  from 
the  height  of  their  Fortune,   above  that  of  their  Subjefts,  cannot  reap 
this  Advantage,  but  by  raifing  fome  Perfon  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  Com- 
panion or  Equal ;  which  frequently  has  its  Inconvenience.     Modern  Lan- 
guages give  fuch  Perfons  the  Name  of  Favourites  or  Minions  ;  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  Grace  and  Favour  •,  but  the  Roman  Title,   Participes  Curarumy  f 
exprefles  their  true  Ufe  and  Caufe  :   for  to  have  them  Partners  in  their 
CareSy  is  that  which  ties  the  Knot.     And  this  has  been  pradifed,  not  by 
weak  and  effeminate  Princes  only,  but  alfo  by  the  wifeft  and  moft  po- 
litical ;  who,    after  the  manner  of  private  Perfons,   have  often  joined  to. 
themfelvcs  fome  of  their  Servants,  under  the  common  Name  and  Notion 
of  Friends.    That  myftic  Precept  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  juft ;  Eat  not. 
the  Heart,     Ccrtainlv,  to  give  the  thing  a  harlh  Phrafe,  thofe  who  want , 
Friends    to   open  their  Griefs  to,    are   Canibals   of  their  own  Hearts. 
This  conununicating  of  ones  felf  to  a  Friend,  has  two  contrary  Effefts ; 
for  it  doubles  Joys,  and  halves  Griefs  :   Since  no  Man  imparts  his  Joys 
to  a  Friend,   but  rejoices  the  more  -,  nor  his  Griefs,  but  grieves  the  lefs. 
For,  as  in  Bodies^   Union  ftrengthens  and   cheriflies  all  natural  Aftiohs ; 
but  weakens  and  blunts  all  violent  Impreffions  •,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in 
Minds. 

3.  Tht  fecond  Advantage  of  Friendjhip  regards  the  Underftanding ;  2i^improvmg 
the  former  does  the  Affcftions :  For  as  Friendfliip  makes  Serenity  in  the  ^^'  ^»^<rr* 
Affedions;  fo  it  makes  Day-light  in  the  Underftanding.     And  this  holds-'*^'^'''^- 
true,  not  only  oi  faithful  Coun/eli  but  whoever  has  his  Mind  clouded,  or 
overcharged  with  Thought,   his  Underftanding  clears  up,,  and  makes,  as 

it  were,  a  fair  Day,  by  communicating  freely,  and  difcourfing  with  ano- 
ther: For,  by  this  means,  he  revolves  his  Thoughts  more  eafily,  mar- 
flials  them  better,  fees  how  they  look  when  turn'd  into  Words,  and  grows 
wifer,  by  an  Hour's  Converfation,  than  by  a  Day's  Meditation.  It 
was  juftly  faid  by  TiemiftocleSy  that  Speech  is  like  Tapeftry  unfolded^  when 
the  Imagery  appears  diftmft ;  but  tbou^hts^  like  Tapeftry  in  the  Baky  where 
the  Figures  are  rolled  up  together.  Nor  is  this  fecond  Advantage  of  Friend- 
fliip,  viz.  the  opening  of  the  Underftanding,  reftraincd  to  fuch  Friends,  ... 

as 
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as  arc  able  tOTudvifc  •,  but  even  without  this,  a  Man  thus  kams  of  himfdf, 
brinss  his  own  Thoughts  to  light,   and  whets  his  Wit  as  againft  a  Stone, 
which  has  itfclf  no  Edge.  In  (hort,  a  Man  had  better  impart  himfelf  to  a 
Securing  good  Statue^  or  a  PiSure^  than  fufFer  his  Thoughts  to  fmother,  in  Silence.  But 
CounfeL        to  complcat  this  fecond  Advantage  of  Friendfliip,  faithful  Ceunfel  is  like- 
wife  required  from  a  Friend.     HeracUtus  faid  well.  Dry  Light  is  the  beji. 
And,  certainly,  the  Light  that  a  Man  receives  in  the  way  of  Advice  from 
another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  what  comes  fit)m  his  own  Underllanding 
and  Judgment ;   which  is  ever  infufed  and  drenched  in  his  own  Afiedtions. 
Whence  the  Advice  of  a  Friend  difiers  as  much  from  a  Man's  own  Opi- 
nion, as  the  Advice  of  a  Friend  from  that  of  a  Flatterer :  For  there  is 
no  greater   Flatterer  than  a   Man  to    himfelf  ;   and  no  furer   Remedy 
againft  Self-Flattery,  than  the  Liberty  of  a  Friend. 
rhii  Counfel      4.  Counfel  is  of  two  kinds ;   and  regards  either  Morality j  or  Bufinejs. 
cf  two  kinds.  For  the  Jirft ;  the  beft  Prefervative  of  the  Mind,  is  the  faithful  Admoni- 
7f)Mi^'a'    ^^^"  ^^  ^  Friend.     Stridt  Self-Examination  is  fometimes  too  piercing  and 
ihy.  corrofive  a  Remedy :  Reading  Books  of  Morality,  is  a  little  flat  and  dead: 

Obferving  our  own  Faults  in  others,  is  fometimes  unfui table  to  our  Cafe: 
The  beft  Medicine,  for  operation  and  taking,  is  friendly  Admonition.  *Tis 
fhrange,  what  grofs  Errors  and  Abfuidities  arc  conunittcd,  efpedally  by 
the  Great,  for  want  of  a  friendly  Admonifher ;  to  die  diladvantage  botn 
of  their  Fame  and  Fortune.  For  they  are  as  Men,  that  hebM  their  Pace 
in  a  Glafs^  andfrefently  forget  their  Features^. 
And  (1.)  g.  As  for  Bufinefs\   *tis  an  ancient  Saying,   that  two  Eyes  fee  more  tbam 

Bujmtfs.       ^^    »Yis  alfo  certain,  that  a  By-ftander  often  fees  more  of  the  Game  than 
a  Player ;  and  that  a  Mufquet  is  fired  truer  upon  0  Refi^  than  upon  the  jfrm^ 
tho  fome  lofty  Natures  think  themfelves  all  in  all.     But  this  is  certain, 
whatever  may  be  alledged  to  the  contrary,  that  Counfel  is  what  direSs  and 
fettles  Bufinefs.  But  if  a  Man  think  to  take  Counfel  piece-meal,  and  to  aflc 
Advicei'  of  one,    in  this  Bufinefs,   and  of  another  in  that ;  it  may  be  bet- 
ter than  not  to  afk  Advice  at  all  •,  but  he  runs  two  Rifques;  ws.  (i.)  chat 
t>f  not  being  faithfully  advifed :  For  'tis  rare,   unlefs  from  a  perfeft  and 
entire  Friend,  to  receive  Advice  that  fhall  not  be  diftorted  to  the  Ends  of 
him  who  gives  it:  And  (2.)  that  the  Advice  he  thus  receives  from  differ- 
ent Perfons,  tho  ever  fo  well  intended,   fhall  often  prove  pernicioas,  or  a 
Mixture  of  Remedy  and  Inconvenience ;  like  confiilting  a  rhyfkian  veffed 
in  the  Cure  of  the  IDifeafe,  but  unacquainted  with  the  Conftitucion ;  who 
may  therefore  efFeft  a  prefcnt  Cure,  and  injure  the  Health  in  fome  other 
refpeft.     But  a  Friend  fidly  acquainted  with  our  Cafe,  will  be  cautious  of 
falling  upon  farther  Inconveniences,  whilft  he  promotes  the  prefent  Bufinefs. 
Depend  not,  therefore,  upon  fcatier'd  Comfils ;  for  they  will  rather  di- 
ftrad:  and  miflead,  than  direct  and  fettle. 
Tbi  third     ^     6.  After  thefc  two  noble  Advantages  of  Friendjbipj  viz.  Peace  in  the 
ffYzS    Affeftk>ns,  and  fupport  of  the  Judgment,    comes  that  which  is  like  the 
^*p  >  w«.  Pome- 

*  Sec  the  EJfay  upon  Counfel,  or  Advia. 
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Pomegranate,  full  ^  K&mAs^  viz,.  Jffifi^Mct^  jtnd  hsriug  s  PmtJ  malf 
JtSims  and  OccaJIms.  And  iiert  the  ifys&  txpedixiova  way  ofju&ly  repce^ 
fentuig  die  mmerous  Ufes  of  Friend  (bip,.  were  to  enquire  how  nuoy 
dbiings  Aeic  «e,  which  a  'Man  icanaer  mdi  do  Ibr  hiiaielf  ^  whence  it  will 
nipearS^uta  moderate  Saying  of  iht  Axiduxa^sbat  a  Friend  is  a  fecund 
Setf:  For  ix>  m^  truly,  a  Fr^eod  may  he  inose  .{haA  ooes  felf.  Men  axe 
TOQ»taU  jk&d  ofi^D  die  ^without  £m&«|g  whaf  tjhey  prindipaily  afl^ded ;  as 
dbte  ixAowiqe  of  a  Child ;  the  Unifiidng  of  a  Work,  aad  the  like.  If, 
therefore,  a  Man  has  a  tne  Fiiofid,  he  mxj  reft  lecHFe,  t}ie  Care  x>f  thefe 
things  will  be  continued'  after  him :  So  that  he  has,  as  it  were,  tqt^o  JJv€$ 
in  bis  Dtfiret.  Man  isconfiaed  £o  a  Body,  and  itha4:  Sody  <:onfined  to  a 
jPIacei  but  wiieK  iPtsbndfttp  ii^  all  the  Offices  of  life  are  per£u3Bubfe» 
tardier  ^by  junoifclf  or  his  Deputy  }  rha^  is;,  \d&  Fdeii4-  )How  maj^y  things 
are  thecewHch  a  Man  tstimiM:,  wh  aoy  Grace,  or  Docency,  iay  ^r  do  for 
iiimfeif  ?  A  Man  can  fiaroe  adJiedge  his  own  Merits  with  Modefty .;  much 
Ms  extoi  tJnena :  He  caflinot  tfenFietimes  iiibHiit  to  fupplicate,  petick>a,  i^e. 
But  all  dhdfe  things  aire  graceful  on  the  Mouth  otf  a  Friend.  So  again,  a 
Man  Hands  in  many  HelatioRS^  wjbidh  he  <2gmai  diveft  luno^elf  of.  He 
cannot  fpcak  tt>  faisrSon,  \m.  as  a  Fajiier^  to  his  Wife,  but  as  a  Huft>aAd^ 
to  his  Enemy^  ioot  with  Rc&rv^ :  Wii^er^fi  a  Frieod  may  ipeak  to  the«i 
all,  as  the  Cafe  jreqiiices,  widiout  the  fame  Refpeft  of  Fedbas.  It  were 
Beedilefs  ix>enttnnerateail  tihetlufigsof  tto  We  have  given  the  ^ivilr; 

Amd  wihen  a  Man  cannot  ad  iiis  jrad-t  iei  hisown  Pierion^aad  has  n^  Friend 
to  appear  for  iuni,  ^tis  the  better  way  to  ifuic  tiiie  Stage. 

Essay  VI.    O/* /i&^  Moral  Duxy  i?f  ^  Judc«. 

I .   TTU  D  G  E  S  fliould  remember,  that  their  Office  is  to  interpret  the  Law,  ta#  ginerAl 

J  not  to  maike  it :  otherwife,  their  Authority  would  he  like  that  claimed  ^^J^f^ 
by  the  Church  of  Romt  \  which^  under  pretence  of  interpreting  Scripture^  ^'' 
fometimes  adds,  alters,  pronounces  wliat  is  not  found,  and,  .under  the  co- 
lour of  Jlntiquity.^  introduces  Novelty.  Judges  Ihould  rather  be  learned 
dian  ingei>ious;  reverend  than  affable ;  advifcd  than  confident.  Above  all 
things.  Integrity  is  their  Portion  and  proper  Virtue.  Curfed^  fays  the 
Law,  is  heJbai  removetb  the  ancient  Land-Mark.  Certainly,  the  Miflayer 
of  a  Mark' Stone  is  to  blame:  but  the  unjuft  Judge  is  a  .capital  Remover 
of  Land-Marks,  when  he  determines  amifs  of  Lands  and  Properties.  One 
unjuft  Sentence  is  more  pernicious  than  many  bad  Examples :  For  thefe 
only  corrupt  .the  Stream ;  but  that  the  Fountain.  So  Solomon  fays,  a  rigb" 
teous  man  falling  before  tbe  ivickedj  is  as  a  troubled  Fountain  j  and  a  corrupt 
Sprif^.  1 

2.   The  Office  of  a  Judge  may  relate,  (i.)  to  tbe  Parties \    (2.)  tbeHisOffiadh- 
Pleaders  y  (3.)tbeCkrks4snd  inferior  Officer s\;2ir\Ai4..)tp  tbe  Sovereign  or  State y^f^^'^^'^ 
Firfi,  for  the  Parties.  Tberje  are  thoje,  fays  the  Scripture^  that  turn  judgment  Zmlndin^ 
into  wormwood  I  and  furely  there  aredioie  that  turn  it  Into  Vinegar:   Tor  Panies^orof- 
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Injuftice  makes  it  bitter,  and  Delays  make  it  four.  The  pflhcipal  Duty  of  a 
Judge,  is  to  fupprefs  Force  and  Fraud ;  the  former  whereof  is  die  more  perni- 
cious when  open ;  the  latter,  when  clofe  and  difguifed.  Add  to  this,  that 
contefaiou$  Suits  ihoM\A  be  quickly  cjefted,  as  the  Surfeit  of  Courts.  A  Judgp- 
Ihould  prepare  his  Way  to  a  juft  Sentence,  after  the  Example  of  God,  by 
*  rating  Falleys^  and  levelling  Hills.  So  when  a  high  hand  appears  on  cither 
fide,  by  a  virulent  Profecution,  Stratagems,  Combination,  Power,  great 
Patronage,  Difparity  of  Counfel,  6fr.  the  Virtue  of  a  Judge  appears  in 
bringing  all  to  an  Equality ;  that  he  may  found  his  Judgment  as  upon  le* 
vel  Ground. 

3.  Violent  Purging  forces  away  Blood ;  and  when  the  Winc-prefe  is 
hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  harfli  Juice,  that  taftes  of  the  Stone.  Judges 
fhould  therefore  avoid  hard  CoimruAions,  and  ftrain'd  Inferences^  for 
there  is  no  worfe  Torture  than  the  Law  upon  the  Rack.  Efpecially  in 
fenal  Laws^  let  them  be  careful,  that  thole  meant  for  Terror,  be  not 
turned  into  Rigour ;  and  bring  upon  the  People  that  Shower  of  which  the 
Scripture  lays,  itjbailrain  Snares  upon  them:  For  penal  Laws,  executed  in 
their  Rigour,  are  like  a  Shower  of  Snares  upon  a  People.  Let  luch  Laws, 
therefore,  if  they  have  flept  long,  or  are  ^own  unmitable  to  the  prefent 
Time,  be,  by  prudent  Judges,  reftrained  m  the  Execution.  A  Judgp 
muft  regard  Times  as  well  as  Things.  Judges,  in  capital  Caufes,  ihould, 
as  far  as  the  Law  allows,  in  the  midft  of  judgment  remember  mercy ;  and  caft 
a  fevere  Eye  upon  the  Offence,  but  an  Eye  of  Mercy  upon  the  Offender. 
^2)  4.  Secondly  J   for  the  Advocates  or  Pleaders  :  Patience  and  Gravity  in 

Totht  -/fiv^  hearing  Caufes  is  an  effential  Part  of  Juftice  ;   and  a  loquacious  Judge  i! 

cMi9rC9uf^YiO  well- tun*d -Cymbal.  *Tis  not  commendable  in  a  Judge  over-haftily  to 
feize  what  might  in  due  time  come  better  from  the  Council ;  or  to  fhew  a 
quicknefs  of  Thought  in  cutting  Evidence  and  Pleadings  too  fliort;  or 
to  anticipate  Information,  even  by  pertinent  Queflions.  The  Office  of  a 
Judge  upon  the  Bench,  is  (i.)  todireA  the  Courfe  of  the  Evidence;  (2.)  to 
moderate  the  Length,  Repetition,  or  Impertinence  of  Speeches  in  the 
•Council,  and  Witnefles;  (3.)  to  fum  up,  feleft,  and  compare  together  the 
.material  Points  of  the  Evidence ;  and  (4.)  to  give  Sentence.  Whatever 
eoes  beyond  this,  is  too  much  •,  and  proceeds  either  from  Oftentation, 
fondncfs  for  Speaking,  impatience  of  Hearing,  weaknefs  of  Memory,  or 
want  of  fedate  and  equable  Attention.  'Tis  ftrange  to  obferve  how  fre- 
quently the  Bdldnefs  of  Advocates  prevails  with  the  Judge;  who  is  to 
imitate  God,  whofe  Seat  he  holds,  in  curbing  the  prefumptuous,  and.ereft- 
ing  the  humble.  But  'tis  flill  flranger,  that  Judges  fhould  have  manifefl 
Favourites  among  the  Council :  For  this  mufl  needs  enlarge  fuch  Councils 
Fees,  and  give  fufpicion  of  Corruption,  and  indirc6t  ways  of  coming  at 
the  Judge.  When  Caufes  are Judicioufly  and  fairly  pleaded,  fome  Com- 
mendation and  Notice  is  due  from  the  Judge  to  the  Advocate  \  efpecially 
on  the  lofing  fide  :  for  this  both  keeps  up  the  Client's  good  Opinion  of 
his  Council,  and  renders  him  lefs  conceited  of  his  Caufe.  There  is  likewife 
due  to  the  Publick  a  modefl  Reprehenfion  of  Advocates  ;  where  there  is 
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crafty  Inftruftion,  grofs  Negleft,  flight  Information,  indecent  Preffing,  or 
a  too  bold  Defence,  And  let  not  the  Council  at  the  Bar  interrupt  the 
Judge ;  nor  artfully  bring  on  a  new  Pleading  of  the  Caufe  after  Sentence 
is  given.  On  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  Judge  meet  the  Caufe  halfway ; 
nor  give  occafion  for  the  Client  to  complain  that  his  Council  and  Wit- 
nefles  were  not  heard. 

5.  thirdly ^  for  Clerks  and  Officers:  The  Seat  of  Juftice  is  facred ;  there-       (^) 
lore  not  only  the  Bencb^  but  the  Ranges,  and  Precinds  thereof,  fhould  r*  tht  cUrkt 
be  without  Scandal  and  Corruption.  For  as  grapes  are  mt  gathered  oftbornsy  ^^  ^fi^^rs^ 
nor  figs  of  tbifilesv  fo  neither  can  Juftice  yield  a  fweet  Fruit  among  the 

Briars  and  Brambles  of  catching  and  rapacious  Clerks  and  Officers.  There 
are  four  pernicious  Attendants  of  Courts ;  vtT^  (i.)  Sowers  of  contentious 
^ffi/5;  who  make  a  fat  Court,  and  a  lean  People.  (2.)  Sticklers  for  the  Ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  Courts  \  who,  not  like  Friends  as  they  would  feem,  but  Para- 
fices  of  the  Court,  fwell  her  Pride  for  their  own  Advantage.  (3.)  Per- 
verier s  of  Jufiice^  who  may  be  accounted  the  left  bands  of  Courts,  and  arc 
Perlbns  full  of  Turns,  Shifts,  and  Devices;  whereby  they  prvert  the 
plain  and  direft  Courles  of  Courts,  and  bring  Juftice  into  obli(^ue  crook- 
ed Ways  and  LabVrinths;  and  (4.)  Rapacious  ExaElors\  who  juftify  the 
common  companion  made  of  Courts  to  a  Bramble  Bufh ;  whereto  the 
Sheep  flying  for  Ihelter  in  bad  Weather,  leave  part  of  their  Fleece  behind 
them.  On  the  other  fide ;  a  veteran  Clerk,  verfed  in  Precedents,  exaft 
in  R^iftring,  and  diligent  in  the  Bufmefs  of  die  Court,  is  an  excellent 
Finger  of  a  Court;  and  often  points  out  the  Way  to  the  Judge  himfelf. 

6.  Fourthly,  for  tbe  Sovereign  or  State:  Judges  ought,  above  all  things,       (4J  . 
to  remember  the  Conclufion  ot  the  Roman,  twehe  tables j  Solus  fopuli  fupre-  '^•^J^'^k^ 
ma  /^x^  ;.and  that  Laws^  unlefs  in  order  to- that  End,  are  diptious  thiijgs  */^  ^^ 
and  Oracles  ill  infpired.  'Tis  therefore  happy  for  the  People,  when  Kings 

or  States  frequently  confuit  with  Judges  ;  and  again,  when  Judses  often 
confult  with  Kings  or  States:  the  one,  when  matter  of  Law  arifes  in  bu- 
finefs  of  State ;  the  other,  when  State-Confiderations  arife  in  matter  of 
Law.  For  it  often  happens,  that  a  Cafe  of  Meum  and  ^uum^  may  in  its 
Coiifequence  extend  to  Realbns  of  State.  &y  extending  to  Reafons  of 
State,  I  underftand  not  only  what  regards  the  Rights  of  the  Crown ;  but 
alfo  whatever  may  introduce  a  dangerous  Innovation,  an  unfafe  Precedent^ 
or  manifeftly  opprefs  a  great  number  of  People.  And  let  no  weak  Judgr 
ment  imagine,  that  juft  Laws  and  true  Policy,  have  any  Opoofltion :  For 
they  are  like  the  Spirits  and  Nerves  -,  the  one  moves  within  the  other.  Let 
Judges  reniember,  that  Sohmn's  Throne  was  on  both  fides  fupported  by 
Lions :  let  them  be  Lions»  but  Lions  under  the  Throne ;  and  cautious  of 
infiringing  or  oppofing  any  part  of  the  Royal  Prerogative.  To  conclude ; 
let  not  Judges  b^  fo  ignorant  of  their  own  Right  and  Prerogative,  as  to 
think  themlelves  denied  a  principal  part  of  their  OHice.;  viz.  a  found  and 

Lz^  prudent 

^  Tb$Qo9i'0f  the  PtofU  tithe  frfrme  Law. 

1  See  more  upon  this  Subje^^  in  the  B$  AMffmntis  Sfliutm,  StA.  XX.  and  again  in  th« 
Author*!  Sfeechit.    Supplsmbht  1V«. 
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prud€at  Ufe  and  'Application  of  the.  Law :  For  they  may  ^member  that 
the  Jfofik  %s  of  a  greater  I^aw  thaa  the  human  \  tVe  knom  that  tbe  Law 
is  gooJj  if  a  man  ufe  it  lawfully  L 

ES^AY   Vn.      Of  ^KhLlE^y   or  RUMOITRS. 

The  Pitetkal  i .  ♦Tp  H  E  Poets  make  Fame  a  Monfter :  They  delcribe  her  on  one  jGde 
Defcrif^n  j^    yf^xh  gt^t  Fkiery  2wk1  Ekgance;  bat  fcntemioufly  om  the  other. 

6f\^a^    They  fay,  how  many  Feathers  file  ha^e^  fb  many  Ey€s  lie  underneadi  ;.  fis 
many  Tongues ;  fa  many  Voices*;  fo  many  Ears.   This  is  a  Flourifh^  bac 
follow^  witly  excellent  Metaphors  v  as  that  fhe  gathers  Strength  h^  goings ;; 
that  fhe  walks  upon  the  Ground,  yet  hides  her  Head  in  die  Cfcnds  v  thac 
m  the  day-time  fhe  fits  upon  a  Watch-Tower,  and  chiefty  flies  by  N^hr  j. 
that  ffie  mixes  things  done,  with  things  not  done  v  and  that  flie  is  a  Ter- 
ror to  great  Cities.     Above  all,  diey  tdl  us,  that  die  Giants,  who  nsiade 
War  againfl  Jufiter^  being  deftroyed  by  him ;  their  Mother,  the  ^rth^ 
rncenfed   thereat,    brought    forth   Fawiey    by  way  of  Revenge.     For 
Rebellions,  here-  denoted  bv  the  Giants,  and  fcditioiB  Famesy  and  Libels^ 
are  Brothers  and  Sifters  j  Male  and  Female  «• 
Th9  Suhjt^    *  2.  Now  to  tame  this  Monfter,  bring  her  to  feed  at  hand,  govern  her^ 
'  p^ruM^fT'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*^  ravenous  Fowl,  w«ere  worth  the  Endieavoar.    To»  fpak. 
Politicks,       fcriouftjr,  and  without  a  Metaphor,  there  i&  not  in  all  Fbfaicks  a  Sdbjefi: 
fefs  handled,  than  this  of  Fame.  It  Ihould  therefiaarc  be  enquiral  ^  (i.).wha£ 
are  felfe  Fames;  (2.)  what  true  Fames;  (3.)  h^ww  they  may  bcft  be  difi:c»- 
vered ;  (4.)  how  fbwn  and  raised ;   (5.)  how  fpread  and  nndtiplied ;   and 
'       (6.)howcheckMandIaidd€ad". 
Tht  irpst  3.  Fame  is  fo  powerful,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  great  A&ion  wherem  ir 

Efeas  of  jias  not  fbme  confidcraWe  Sh^^e  ;  efpecially  in  War.  Muciamts  ruin'd  W» 
faifiiams.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  Fame  he  had  fpread,  that  FitelUus  purposed  tx>  remove  die  Le- 
gions of  Syria  into  Germany ;  and  the  Legions  of  Germany  into  Syria ; 
whereby  the  Legions  of  Syria  were  violently  inflamed.  Julius  Cafar  tnok 
Pompey  unprovicfcd,  and  laid .  aflteep  his  Indufhy  and  Prepararions,  by  a 
Fame  he  cunningly  gave  out,  riiat  Cafar^  own  Soldiers  loved  him  not ; 
and  being  wearied  with  the  Wars,  and  laden  with  the  Spoib  of  Gaul^ 
would  forfake  him  as  foon  as  he  came  into  Italy.  Livia  fettliod  aS  things 
for  the  Succeflion  of  hw  Son  TUerius^  by  continually  giving  our,  that  her 
Hufband  jfugujht  was  upon  the  Recovery.  And  *tis.uiual  with  die  Bs^ 
Jbaws  to  conceal  the  Death  of  the  Grand'  Signior  firom  the  Janizaries ;  to 
prevent  their  facking  of'Confiantimple^  dec.  fhemiflocks  made  Xerxes  poft 
out  of  Greece^  by  fpreading  a  Rumour,  that  the  Grecians  purpofed  to  break 
down  his  Bridge  of  Ships,  which  he  had  made  acrofs  the  Heikfpont.  There 

are 

*  See  more  upon  this  Subje^  In  the  "Db  Augment.  Sdentiar.  Sed.XX.  and  againan  the  Au- 
thor's 5^eri&f/.   Supplement  IV. 
-   »  Sec  the  Table  of  Perfeus,  explained  in  the  Ve  Augment.  Scientiar.  Se€t.  II. 

"  Only  the  firft  of  thefe  Heads  is  here  touch'd  upon  :  The  Profecution  of  the  reft  be* 
ing,  perhapsj^  purpofely  omitted  ^  that  it  might  aotla^  (Qmn.Seifir9ts  ^  Geniemment  too-Ojien. 
$te  the  DeAngmem^  Semtiar.  ted.  ULVL 
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are  thoufands  ef  Examples  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Let  all  wiic  Governors 
therefore  have  as  careful  a  watch  over  Fames  and  Rumours,  as  they  have 
over  Aftions  and  Defigjis  themfelves^. 

Essay  VIII.    Of  Vain-Ghory,  w  Ostentation. 

I,  Y  T  was  elegMitly  feigned  oi Mfipy  that  a  Fly  fitting  upon  the  Axle-  T^*  v^^*^  ef 

Jl  tree  of  a  Chariot,  cry *d  out  to  herfelf ,  WhtU  a  D^  is  I  raife  ?  For  ^'^-^'"• 
thus  certain  vain  and  empry  Perfons^  if  they  touch  but  a  Bufmefs,  ima-  ^ 
gine  diemfefves  prime  Moversf ;  the  the  Mooon  be  either  fpontaneous,  or 
excited  by  greater  MeawfK    The  vain-glorious  are  always  quarelfome ;  for  7 
Oftentation  is  grounded  on  Compariibn ;  and  Men  of  this  Gift  maft  needs 
be  violent,  in  ord<er  to  ef!e£tearte  their  Boaftings:  but  they  cannot  be  fi- 
lent,  and  therefore  commonly  t&&  nothing  \  according  to  the  French 
Proverb,  Beaucoup  de  Bruit peude  Fruit?. 

2.  Such  Men,  however,  may  fiMnetimes  h«c  their  U&  in  Life  :  For  where  TkiUfioftbt 
a  Reputation  is  to  be  raifed,  or  an  Opinion  to  be  fpread,  whether  of  Vir-  J^^^^i^^' 
tue  or  Power>  they  make  excellent  Trumpeters.    Again,  Lies  on  both  *  ^ 

iides  may  be  fometimes  highly  ferviceable  ^  as  when  an  Agsnt,  to  ehgage 
two  Princes  i»  a  War  againft  a  third,  feverally  exaggerates  the  Forces  of 
both ;  or  as  when  he  who  goes  between  two,  raifes  his  own  Credit  with 
both,  by  pietendxng  gireacer  Power  than  he  has  witk  either.  In  thefe  and 
the  like  Cafes  it  ofcea  happens,. that  fomcwhac  is  produced  out  of  nothing:  " 
fibr  Lies  are  fuffijcient  to  canib  Opmioav  and  Opinion  brings  on  A£fcion  and 
Subilance^. 

3^.  In  Conunanders  alio,    arnd.  Gentlemen  of  the  Sword,   Vairir^wy^nmartiA 
i&  of  ufe:  For  as  Iron  fharpens  Iron,    fb  Soldiers  fharpen   and  ejccite^*^ 
each  others  Courage  by  Boalting  and  Oftentation.     Ag^in,  fome  Inter- 
mixture of  vain-g^ious  Tempers  puts  Life  into  Bufinefs  \  and  makes  a  . 
fit  Conipofition  in  g;cand  Enterprizes,  and  hazardous  Undertakings.    For 
Mett  oT  iblid  ajad  fofaer  Natures  have  more  of  the  Ballaft  than  of  the 
Sail. 

4.  For  Learnings  the  Flight  of  its  Reputation  will  be  flow,  without  ^»^*''*^** 
fome  Feathers  of  Ofl:encation.  They  who  write  Books  upon  the  Contempt*^* 
of  Ghry^  ftill  add  their  Names  in  die  Title.  Even  Arifiotk^  Socrates  and 
Gakm^  were  Boaiter$^  And,  certainly,  Fain-ghry  greatly  contributes  to 
fpread  a  Man's  Fanoe :  and  even  Virtue  is  leis  beholden  to-  human  Nature 
for  her  Chant£ter„  than  to  herfeU  The  Fame  of  CtcerOj  Seneca^  and 
PUf^^  would  fcarce  have  continued  till  now,  at  leadl  not  fo  lively,  had  it 
not  been  joined  with  fiime  degreeof  Vanity  and  Oftentation  in  themfelves : 

For 

♦  In  order  to  Aipply  the  Deficiency  of  this  Eflay  j  fee  the  1>€  Augmtnt.  ^ckntiar.  Sctf. 
XXyi.  and  the  third  Sedion  of  the  Safhntia  Veterum. 

9  Great  Cry  and  little  V^ool. 

4  Here  is  a  Foundation  laid  for  the  DcihifH  of  Lhti  a  Stlbf«ft  little  tMcb^d*  upon  i  tho 
«f  great  Pfnporunee  in  5^«m/,  Civil  ani^  Pcihicdh  Life. 

'  See  SVPPLBMXNT  X. 
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For  Oftcntation  is  like  Vamilh,  that  makes  Wood  not  only  Ihine,    but 
laft. 
Thiprudtnt       5.  By   f^ain-glory  and  OftetUatloH  I  do  not  here  underftand   the  Ta- 
w^V  •/       lent    wnich  Tacitus  afligns  to  Muclanusy  of  (hewing  all  our  Words  and 
filf'io^Jdl'  Aftions  to  Advantage  •,  which  is  not  the  EfFeft  of  Vanity,  but  of  Art 
yint^if.  '    *^^  Prudence,  accomjpanied  with  a  certain  Greatnefs :  And  in  the  Perfons 
who  fcem  by  Nature  formM  thereto,  this  is  not  only  a  graceftil,  but  a  win- 
ning  and   happy  AccompKlhment.      Few  genteel  Excufes,  prudent  Con- 
V  cefTions,  and  even  Modefty  itfelf  well  governed,  are  but  jtrts  of  OJlenta* 
tion.   And  among  diefe  Arts,  there  is  none  more  fuccelsful  than  that  men- 
tioned by  Piiny^  viz.  liberally  to  praiji  tbofe  Exeellendes  in  others^  for  ^vbicA 
ourf elves  are  eminent  L 
summdry  0/      5.  The  vain-ghrious  are  the  Scorn  of  wife  Men  j  the  Admiration  of 
th0  wholu    Fools;  thfi  Prey  of  Parafites;  and  the  Slaves  of  their  own  Vanity  ^ 

Essay  IX.    Of  Vkai^e. 

^raiftofthi  ^    Tp  RAISE  is  the  Refleftion  of  Virtue-,  and,    Tike  Light,  partici- 
rH^^  -t^  pates  of  the  reflefting  Body.     If  it  proceed  from  the  Herd,  it  is 

commonly  felfe;  and  rather  attends  the  Vain,  than  the  Virtuous:  for 
die  Vulffiir  have  no  feeling  of  many  emment  Virtues.  The  fe^  ones 
extort  their  Praife;  the  middle  ones  raife  their  Wonder  r  but  of  the 
higheft  they  are  quite  infenfible.  Appearances  of  Virtues  ftrike  them  moft. 
Hence  Fame  is  like  a  River,  that  bears  up  things  light  and  tumid;  but 
finks  thofe  that  are  ponderous  and  folid.  But  if  Perfons  of  Judgment  and 
Worth  concur  with  the  Vulgar ;  it  is  then  that  a  good  Name  becomes  as  pre- 
cious Ointment ;  diSufes  itfelf  aroqnd ;  and  long  continues  in  Vigour :  For 
the  Odours  of  Ointments  are  more  durable  than  the  Odours  of  Flowers. 
Tkefaifi  2.  Praife  has  fo  many  falfe  Colours,  that  a  Man  may  juftTy  lUlpeft  it. 

cvWi  0f     Some  Praifes  proceed  merely  from  Flattery.    The  common  Flatterer  has 
'^^'''^'         his  general  Complements,   that  ferve  every  Man  alike;  the  cunning  Fkt- 
terer  will  exaftly  copy  that  arch  Flatterer,   ones  felf ;  and   lay  his  Praife 
where  ourfelves  believe  it  due :   but  the  impudent  Flatterer  will  bear  you 
out,  that  your  very  Defe£b  are  the  Virtues  which  both  himfelf  and  you  are 
confcious  you  have  not. 
The  Kinds  of     3.  Some  Praifes  proceed  from  Good-will,  join'd  with  Refpeft.     This  is 
fr^tfu  ^  Form  of  Civility  due  to  Princes  and  great  Perfonages ;  which,  by  paint- 

ing them  well,  humbly  iOiews  them  what  they  Ihould  be.  Some  Men  arc 
praifcd  maKcioufly,  with  a  Defign  of  raifing  Envy  and  Jealoufjr  againft 
them :  whence  it  was  proverbial  among  the  Grecians^  that  he  who  was 
praifed  to  his  Difadvantage,  would  have  a  Pimple  rife  upon  his  Nofe ;  as 
we  fay^  a  Blifter  will  rife  upon  the  Tongue  that  tells  a  Lie. 

4.  Genteel 

^  Sec  the  DiAttgmiBiis  Scknuanm.  Sed.  XXV. 

*  They  are  the  Slaves  of  their  own  Vanity^  in!*  thinking  themfdvci  fometijxues  pbltged 
to  attempt  what  they  have  fo  ohen  boafted. 
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4.  Gentefel  and  moderate  Praife,  feafonably  beftowed,  has  a  great  EfFeft.  J^J  f^^;?/- 
Sohmou  fays,  A^  rA^/  praifes  bis  friend  aloudy  riftng  early ^  it  Jball  be  to  him  »o^l%/PZ''^ 
better  than  a  Curj^  ^.  To  magnify  either  Man  or  Matter  above  meafure,  dtraa  Praife. 
ftirs  up  Contradidlion,  procures  Envy,  and  expofes  to  Contempt. 

5.  To  praife  ones  felf  is  indecent ;  unlefs  in  very  extraordinary  Cafes  :  How  Praijit 
but  a  Man  may  praife  his  Office,  his  Profeffion,  or  his  Studies,  with  aTfy**^^*^- 
tolerable  Grace,  and  fome  kind  of  Magnanimity.  *  St.  Paul^  when  he-^ 

boafts  of  himfeif,  often  interlaces,  Ifpeak  as  a  fool ;  but  of  his  Calling  he 
fays,  I  wiU  magnify  my  Jpoftlejbif. 

Essay  X,    O/* Honour  and  Reputation. 

1.  ^T^  HE  juft  Means  of  acquiring  Honour  and  Reputation,    is  for  a  !*»/«« 

A     Man  to  difplay  his  own  Virtues  and  Abilities  to  advantage:  For  ^*!^^/''*- 
thofe  who  court  and  hunt  after  Fame  in  their  Aftions,  are  commonly  much***^**^    *'*^' 
talk'd  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired.     And  thofe  again  who  cloud  their 
Virtue  in  Ihewing  it  j  are  not  eftccmed  equal  to  their  Merit. 

2.  For  a  Man  to  undertake  and  execute  a  Matter  that  was  never  at-  tIh  fopdar 
tempted  before,  or  elfe  attempted  and  deferted  •,  or  that  has  been  effcdl-  Means. 
ed,  but  not  in  the  beft  and  happieft  manner ;  procures  him  more  Honour, 

than  it  would  to  accompliih  a  Matter  of  much  greater  Difficulty  or  Mo- 
ment, wherein  he  is  but  a  Follower.  And  if  a  Man  fo  blend  his  Aftions^ 
as  in  fome  one  or  other  of.  them  to  pleafe  all  Fadions,  the  Confort  will 
be  the  fuller. 

3.  He  is  an  ill  Hulband  of  his  Honour,  who  enters  upon. any  A6bion,  BlreSiUns  for 
the  failing  wherein  may  difcredit  him  more  than  the  carrying  it  through  *^6'«"''»X  ^^- 
could  grace  him.     Honour  acquired  by  outfhining  another  has  the  quicK-  *^*"^' 

eft  Refleftion;  like  a  Diamond  cut  with  Fafcets^.  Therefore  let  a  Man 
endeavour  to  excel  Competitors  in  Honour,  by  out-fhooting  them  in  their 
own  Bo>y.  Difcrect  Followers  and  Familiars  contribute  much  to  Repu- 
tation. Envy,  that  Canker  of  Honour,  is  beft  diftinguifhed  by  appear- 
ing to  feek  Merit  rather  than  Fame  5  and  by  attributing  Succefles  rather 
to  Providence  and  Felicity,  than  to  a  Man's  own  Virtue  or  Policy*. 

4.  The  D^rees  of  fovereign  Honour  are  dius  juftly  marlhallM.     Firft  The  Degrees 
come  Founders  of  Emtpires  -,   fuch  as  Romulus^  Cyrus^  Cafar^  Ottemany  ^ff^t^^*»^ 
IfmaeL     In  the  fectmd  place  come  Legtflatws ;  who  are  alio  c2\!isAfecond^^^^^* 
Founders y  or  peq)etual  PriHcesj  becaufe  they  govern  by  their  Laws,  after 

their  own  Deceafe :  -fuch  were  LycurguSj  Solon^  JuJUnianj  Edgar^  &c.  In 
the  third  Place  come  Deliverers^  or  Prefervers  of  their  Coimtry  ;  fuch  as 
put  an  End  to  long  Civil  Wars,  or  free  their  Countries  from  Tyrants,  or 
Servitude  to  Strangers  i  as  Augufius  Cafar^  Veffqfian^  Aurelian^  Henry  the 

Seventh 

^  Sec  this  AphoriTm  explained  in  the  D#  Augmentts  SMntiar.  Scft.  XXIY*  36, 
^  i.  #.  firillant-cut.  v 

*  See  De  Augihentit  Scientiar.    SeO.  ZX7.  . 
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Seventh  t)f  Englmdy  &c.     In  the  fountb  Place  .coioeie  D^tukrs^  or  £n- 
largers  of  Efnpire  \   fudi  as  in  honourable  Wars  actend  their  TcEritorifs, 
t)r  make  ti  noble  Defmce  agatiixft  Invaders.     And  in  Ait  laft  Fiaoe,  come 
the  Fathers  <3ff  their  Comt$ry  \  who  reign  jajftly,  and  make  -dicir  People 
happy. 
Tht  Digrees       5.  Degrees  of  Hmiour  in  Subjefts  are  firft,  Rartsters  rf  the  Cares  of 
ofinftmrUih  Princes  \  or  thofe  on  whom  Princes  difchai^  siut  Weight  vA  their  ASaais., 
^'"'^*  The  ne«  are  great  Leaders ;  fudi  as  fupply  die  Phces'of  Ktng)5,  and  per- 

form capital  Service  in  War.     The  third  are  ludi  Fmamrites  as  proire  a 
/    Solace  to  the  Sovereign ;   and  harmlefs  to  the  People.  And  the  fourtby 
fuch  as  hold  gr^t  Offices  under  Princes*  and  eacecute  them  with  Prudence 
and  Juftnefs. 
Arm^i&^t     6.  There  is  likewife  an  Honour,  which,  tho  rare,  may  J)e  reckon'd' 
^fOimmr.      among  the  greateft ;  wz.  of  fuch  as  devote  diemfelves  to  Death  or  Dan- 
ger^  for  jthe  Xjlood  of  their  Country  *,  as  did  ReguluSj  and  the  two  DeciL 

£S€AY  XI.      (^  A«)VEtR«ITr* 

Thi  lofty  Say- 1.  TT  T  was  a  lofty  Saying  of  Semcgy   and  in  the  Suical  Manner,  thar 
w^tf/Scncca       J^  fi^  Mvanioges  of  Projperity  Mre  to  be  w^ftV;  hta  Jhe  Jtdmam^ges  of 
u/on  Advtr-  j^^^^py  ^^  j^  admired.    Certainly,  if  it  fee  juftly  &id,  that  Mirades  are 
Conquefts   over    Nature,    thcfe   appear   moft  in    Adverfity.     There  ia 
llill  a  fubKmer  Saying  of  tSie  fame  Author,  and  too  fublime  for  a  Mca- 
^    then  J  viz.  that  it  is  true  Greatne/Sy  to  have  the  Frailty  of  a  Mom,  and  tie 
Security  of  a  God.    This  Saying  might  have  luit^d  better  with  Poetry; 
where  Hyperboles  are  more  allowable.     And  indeed  the  Poets  have  been 
bufy  with  it ;  for  *tis  in  effelft  the  thing  figured  out  in  that  flffange  Fidtion 
of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  feemsto  contain  a  Chr^Htn  Myftery^wc.  that 
Hercules^  when  he  went  to  onibind  Promotheus^  *by  whom  human  Nature 
IS  reprefented,  failed  die  lengtlh  of  the  great  Ocean  in  an  earthen  Pitclw  5 
thus  lively  defcribing  -Chrrftian  Refolution,   that  feils  in  the  frail  Barque 
of  the  Flefti  thro  the  Waves  of  the  World*. 
pro/^erhy  2.  To  fpcak  more  moderately  i    thejprincipal  Virtue  of  Profperity  is 

and  Adverfi-  Temperance ;    and  of  Adverfity^  Fortitude ;  which  in  Morality  is  allow- 
ty  cmfAftd.  g^  ^j^g  jjjQjpg  heroical  Virtue.     Profperity  is  the  Weffinc  of  xktOld^efta- 
menty  Adverfity  of  the  New\  which  is 'gp^ter^  and  affords  a  cfleajrer  Re- 
velation of  die  Divine  Fai«)ur.     Yet  even  in  the  Old  Teftammt  we  find 
David's  Harp  phcy*d  as  many-  Dirges  as  Carols :   And  the  Pencil  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  has  more  fully  defcribed  the  Affliftions  ofjok^  than  the  Fe- 
licities of  Sohmon. 
AJoyinAd'      3  •  Profpcrity  has  its  Fears  and  Diftaftes ;  Adverfity  its  Hopes  and  Com- 
%$rjity.         forts.    In  Embroidery  we  find  it  more  pleafing  to  have  a  lively  Work  up- 
on a  folemn  Ground,  than  a  dark  Work  upon  a  light  Ground.    Whence 

we 

>  See  the  Fable  of  Promothttu,  explained  in  the  Safkntis  Vittpumm. 
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we  may  judge  of  the  Plcafure  of  the  Heart,  by  the  Pleafure  of  the  Eye. 
Certainly,  Virtue  is  like  fome  Perfumes,  that  are  moft  fragrant  when 
burnt,  or  bruifcd  :  for  Profperity  belt  difcovcrs  Vice  ;  but  Adverfity  Vir- 
tue. 

Essay  XII.     Of  the  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

I.  ^OLOAfON  fays,  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  Sun:  Therefore,  3T&r7»/?4W% 

i3  as  Plato  imagined,  that  all  Knowledge  is  but  Remembrance;  {o^fthmg^^n 
Solomon  pronounces,  that  all  Novelty  is  but  Oblivion.  Whence  we  may  fee,  ^^  ' 
that  the  River  Lethe  runs  as  well  above  Ground  as  below.  A  certain  ab- 
ftrufe  and  obfcure  jiftrologer  fays,  were  it  not  for  two  things,  that  are  con- 
ilant ;  v/z.  the  fixed  Surs  in  their  iituation,  and  the  diurnal  Motion  in 
its  return,  no  Individual  would  laft  a  Moment.  And  certainly  Matter  is 
in  a  perpetual  Flux,  never  at  a  ftay. 

2.  The  great  Winding-Sheets  that  bury  all  things  in  Oblivion,  are  De-  The  Caufis  tf 
luges  3jiA  Earthquakes.  As  for  Conflagrations  jzndffreait  Droughts ^  they  do  not  ohlhiott. 
totally  difpeopte  or  deftroy.     Phaeton  drove  the  Sun*s  Chariot  but  a  Day : 

And  the  three  years  Drought,  in  the  time  of  Elias^  was  but  particular, 
and  left  People  alive.  The  Devaftations  by  Lightning,  fo  frequent  in  the 
fFiefi- Indies y  are  but  of  narrow  extent :  And  Peftilences  do  not  fweep  away 
whole  Nations. 

3.  In  the  Deftru6kions  by  Delum  and  Earthquakes  the  Remnant  of^^Hf^  ^ 
People  are  commonly  ignorant  and  mountainous-,   fo  that  they  can  &^^^^!^ aRem^ 
no  account  of  the  time  paft.      Whence  the  Oblivion  is  the  fame  as  n  no  nant  of  Peofte 
Inhabitants  had  been  left*.  "  If  we  thoroughly  conjSder  the  Natives  of  Utitbth'md. 
TVefi'IndieSy  'tis  highly  probable  they  are  a  newer,   or  a  younger  People, 

than  the  Inhabitants  of  the  old  World.  And  it  fhould  feem  that  the  De- 
ftruftion  which  accidentally  befel  them,  came  not  by  Earthquakes,  but  ra- 
ther by  a  particular  Deluge :  for  Earthquakes  are  very  rare  in  thofe  Parts ; 
but  they  have  fuch  vaft  Rivers,  that  thofe  of  jf/ia^  Africa^  and  Europe^  ap» 
pear  but  Brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes  likewife  are  exo^ding  high  Moun- 
tains -,  whereby  'tis  likely  fome  Remnants  of  Men  were  faved  from  fuch  a 
panicuiar  Deluge  **. 

4.  The  Viciflitudes  or  Changes  in  the  celcftial  Globe,  are  not  much  to  changes  m 
our  prefent  Purpofe.     Comets >,   doubtlefs,   have  fome  Influence  upon  the  ^^* ''^''''^^^'• 
Grofs  and  Mafs  of  things :  but  they  are  rather  gazed  at  and  waited  upon 

in  their  Journey,  than  prudently  obferved  in  their  refpcftive  and  compa- 
rative Effefts :  For  example ;  what  kind  of  Comet  for  Magnitude,  Co- 
lour, Radiation,  Situation  in  the  Heavens,  or  Duration,   produces  what 
kindof  Eflfefts*^? 
Vol.  IL  M  5.  They 

'   This  is  a  Connderation  not  to  be  (lightly  pa/Ted  oyer  hj  thofe  who  would  enquire 
into  the  Caufe  of  the  prefent  Face  of  Things  on  the  Globe, 
^  See  this  Matter  farther  profecuted  in  the  Authw^s  New  jitlsntls,  Sed.  I.  %6,  27. 
^  See  the  Author's  Sfeclmen of  Animated  Aftronomy,  Supplsmsnt  IX* 
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V'tciffitudes  of      g^  They  fay  'tis  obferved  in  the  Low  Countries^  that  once  in  thirty- 
'^^^^^'  five  years,  the  fame  kind  of  Weather  and  Series  of  Years  come  about  again ; 

as  hard  Frofts,  Inundations,  Droughts,  warm  Winters,  (^c.  and  this  "Re- 
volution  diey  call  the  Prime.     'Tis  a  thing  I  the  rather  mention,  becaufe 
by  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  fome  kind  of  Correfpondence. 
Tin  victffl-  6,  The  greateft  Viciffitude  of  things  among  Men,  is  that  of  SeSls  and 

^MdKdhhns  ^^^^p^'^^ »  which  are  the  Orbs  that  rule  in  Mens  Minds  the  moft.     True 
^     '  Religion  is  built  upon  a  Rock ;   the  reft  are  tofled  upon  the  Waves  of 
Time.    When  a  received  Religion  is  rent  by  Difcords  ;  the  Holinefs  of  its 
Profeflbrs  decayed  ;  their  Lives  grown  fcandalous ;  and  the  Times  ignorant 
and  barbarous,    fufpeft  the  Introduftion  of  a  new  Se<5t ;  efpecially  if  any 
wild  paradoxical  Spirit  fliould  now  arife  to  efpoufe  it :  All  which  concur- 
red when  Mahomet  publiflicd  his  Law. 
two  Requi'        y^  No  new  SeS  can  fpread,  unlefs,  (i.)  it  oppofe  or  fubvert  the  efta- 
introdt^Uon    ^lifhed  Authority,  which  is  an  extremely  popular  thing;  and  (2.)  opens 
of  a  new  Re-  the  Door  to  Luxury  and  Pleafures.     But  for  fpeculative  Hcrefies;  fuch 
lipo/t.  as  the  jfrian  of  old,    and  the  jfrminian  of  late,  tho  they  operate  ftrange- 

ly  upon  Mens  Minds,  yet  th«y  produce  no  great  Alterations  in  States ; 
unlefs  by  the  favour  of  civil  Occafions. 
Three  Ways  of     g.  There  are  three  Ways  of  planting  new  Sefts;  viz.  (i.)  by  Miracles  j 
^Mw^seas^     (2.)  Eloquence ;  and  (3.)  the  Sword.     As  for  Martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them 
among  Miracles;  becaufe  they  feem  to  exceed  the  Strength  of  human  Na- 
ture ;  and  underftand  the  like  of  fuperlative  Holinefs  of  Life. 
The  ivays  of      p.  There  is  no  better  Way  to  ftop  the  Rife  of  new  Sefts  and  Schifms, 
^'^^w^Fe^s      than  to  reform  Abufes  ;  compound  the  lefler  Differences ;  proceed  mildly 
from    the  firft  ;     refrain    from  fanguinary  Perfecutions ;   and  rather  to 
foften  and  win  the  principal  Leaders,    by  gracing  and  advancing  them,, 
than  to  enrage  them  by  Violence  and  Bitterriefs. 
Thevicijptudes     iq.  The  FiciJJitudes  of  iVars  are  numerous  ;  but  chiefly  turn  upon  three 
.of  Wars.        Points  ;  viz.    (i.)  the  Seat  of  JVar  ;   (2.)  the  kinds  of  Arms\  and  (.?.)  the 
Difcipline  ufed.   (i.)  Wars  feem'd  anciently  to  move  chiefly  from  Eaft  to 
Weft :  For  the  Perjians^  AJfyrianSy    Arabians^  and  'tartars^  who  were  the 
Invaders,  are  all  Eaftern  People.     The  Gauls  indeed  were  Weftern  :  but 
we  read  only  of  two  Incurfions  they  made  5  the  one  upon  Gallo-Graci%  ; 
the  other  upon  the  Romans :  And  as  the  Eaft  and  Weft  are  no  fixed  Points 
in  the  Heavens  ;  lb  of  the  Wars  fi*om  the  Eaft  or  Weft,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain Obfervation  :  But  the  North  and  South  are  fix*d  by  Nature ;  and  it 
has  been  feldom  or  never  feen,  that  the  far  Southern  People  invaded  the 
Northern ;  but  die  contrary.    Whence  it  appears,  that  the  Northern  Traft 
of  the  World  is  nauirally  the  more  martral :  Whether  this  be  owing  to 
the  Stars  of  that  Hemifphere,  or  to  the  vaft  Continents  upon  the  North  ; 
or  to  the  Coldnefs  of  thofe  Parts,  which  naturally  renders  the  Body  hardy, 
and  the  Heart  courageous. 
The  Caufes  cj     1 1 .  Upon  the  breaking  and  fhivering  of  a  great  Empire,  Wars  are  cer- 
Wars',  viz.     taifily  to  be  expefted:   For  great  Empires,  while  they  flourifh,    enervate 
Djfolunon  ^/^i^^  native  Forces  of  their  Provinces,    by  relying  wholly  upon  their  own 
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Soldiers  at  home ;  fo  that  when  thefc  fail,  all  goes  to  Ruin  ;  and  the  Em- 
pire becomes  a  Prey  to  other  Nations.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  Declcn- 
lion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of  Almaigtiy  after  Charles  the 
Great;  every  Bird  taking  its  own  Feathers. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  great  Enlargements  and  Unions  of  Kingdoms  Thiir  En^ 
occafion  Wars.  For  when  a  State  fwells  with  Power,  it  is  like  a  River  fwel-  largement. 
ling  with  the  Land- Waters,  and  threatening  an  Inundation  ;  as  appeared  in 

the  Empires  of  Romej  Turkey^  Spain^  &c. 

13.  When  the  World  abounds  with  civilized  Nations,  that  will  not  ufu-  a  Want  of 
ally  marry,  or  beget  Children,  whilft  unprovided  of  the  Means  of  living  ;  providing  for 
there  is  no  danger  of  Inundations  or  Tranfmigrations  of  People :  But  when  ^*'  ^^''^*^' 
vaft  flioals  of  Men  continue  populating,  without  any  Provifion  for  their 
Maintenance  -,  they  muft  of  neceffity,  once  in  an  Age  or  two,  difcharge  a 
Portion  of  their  Natives  upon  other  Nations.     This  the  ancient  Northern 

People  ufually  did  by  Lot :  which  determined  what  part  fliould  continue 
at  home,  and  what  remove. 

14.  When  a  military  State  grows  foft  and  effeminate.  War  certainly -A^'^'^^rv 
follows.   For  fuch  States  commonly  grow  rich  in  the  time  of  their  degene-  \^J"fffl^^^g^ 
racing  •,  whence  the  Prey  invites,  and  their  Decay  in  Valour  encourages  an 
Invafion  upon  them. 

-1 5.  Weapons^  Jrms^  ot  Jrtillery^  tho  they  hardly  fell  under  Rule  and  ^'^^  ^"'^^*: 
Obfervation  ;  yet  even  thefe  have  their  Returns  and  Viciflitudes.  For  Brafs  /^^^j^/p jr#I 
Cannon  was  known  in  the  Time  of  Akxander  the  Great,  at  the  City  oi Arms. 
Oxydraces  in  India ;  being  what  the  Macedonians  called  Thunder,  Light- 
ning, and  Magical  Operations.  And  the  Cbinefe  have  had  the  Ufe  of  Ord- 
nance and  Gunpowder  above  two  thoufand  Years. 

i6.  The  Properties  and  Improvements  of  Arms  2LTt^firfi  that  of  reaching  The  Profertiei 
to  agreatDiftance:  for  this  out-runs  Danger*,  as  in  Ordnance  and  Mulkets.  ^f  ^^^^* 
Secondly^  the  Strength  of  the  Percuflion  ;   wherein  likewife  Ordnance  ex- 
ceed all  jfrietations^    and  ancient  Inventions.     The  third  hy  Commodiouf- 
nefs  of  Ufe,  as  that  they  may  ferve  in  all  Weathers ;  that  the  Carriage  be 
light,  manageable,  6fr. 

17.  (3.)  As  for  Military  Conduft  and  Difcipline ;  at  the  firft,  Men^^*  Progrefi 
principally  relied  upon  Number,  and  trufted  to  downright  Force  and  Va-  ^  ^j^^l^n  . 
lour;    frequently  appointing  pitched  Battles,  and  fo  trying  it  out  ^^^,j)ifcipiine, 
even  Terms.    They  were  then  unfkilPd  in  drawing  up  and  marfhalling 

their  Armies :  Afterwards  they  depended  rather  upon  competent,  than 
vaft  ones.  They  now  took  the  Advantages  of  Place,  praftifed  Feints,  Stra- 
tagems, (^c.  and  grew  more  fkilful  in  preparing  for  Battle. 

18.  In  the  Youth  of  a  State  Jrms  flourifh  -,   in  the  middle  Age  Learn-  The  Revolu- 
ing  ;  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time  ;   and  in  the  Decline,    mecha-  thnsofUamJ 
nical  Arts  and  Trades.   Learning  has  its  Infency,  when  *tis  but  trivial  and'^^' 
childifh  ;    next  its  Youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile  •,    then  its 
Strength,    when  'tis  folid  and  reduced  \   and  laftly,  its  old  Age,  when  it 
becomes  dry,  exhauftcd  and  talkative.     But  it  is  improper  to  look  long 

upon  thefe  turning  Wheels  of  Viciffitiide,  left  we  become  giddy. 
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Essay  XIII.    0/Truth. 

The  Nature    ^    \T THAT  is  Trutb?  faid  Pilate  in  Derifion;  and  would  not  ftay 
imrX    '*  ^    ^^^  ^"  Anfwer.     Certainly  fome  Men  delight  in  Giddinefs ;  and 

count  it  Bondage  to  fix  an  Opinion  :  Thus  afFefting  a  Freedom  of  Will 
in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  afting.  And  tho  die  Sc6te  of  this  kind  of  Phik)- 
fophers  are  ceafed  •,  there  ftill  remain  certain  difputatioos  Wits,  of  the  fame 
Vein,  tho  not  fo  rich.  'Tis  not,  however,  the  Difficulty  and  Labour  of 
difcovering  Truth,  nor  the  Captivity  of  Thought  it  impofes,  when  difco- 
ver'd,  that  brings  Lies  into  Favour :  But  a  natural,  tho  corrupt  Love  of 
the  Lie  itfelf.  'Tis  hard  to  fay, why  Men  fliould  love  Lies  ;  whkh  they  nei- 
ther make  for  Plealure,  nor  Advantage,  but  for  the  Lies  fake.  I  Icnow^ 
not  how,  Truth  is  a  kind  of  naked  and  open  Day-light  j  that  fliews  not 
the  Maiks,  and  Miimmeries,  and  Triumphs  of  tne  World,  half  fo  ftate- 
ly  as  Torches  and  Candle-light.  Trutb  may,  perhaps,  bear  the  Price  of  a. 
rearl,  that  fliews  beft  by  Day  ;  but  not  rife  to  the  Price  of  a  Diamond, 
that  ftiews  beft  in  variea  Li^ts.  A  mixture  of  a  Lie  always  adds  Plea* 
furc.  And  if  vain  Opinions,  flattering  Hopes,  fiilfc  Valuations,  Imagi- 
nations, and  the  like,  were  aboliflied,  furely  mens  minds  would  be  left 
poor  Ihrunken  things  -,  poflefled  with  Melancholy,  Uneafinefs  and  Difpiea- 
lure.  One  of  the  Fathers  called  Poetry  the  fFifte  of  Devils  \  becaxifc  it  fills 
the  Imagination,  tho  but  with  the  Shadow  of  a  Lie.  Tho  *tis  not  the  Lie 
that  paffes  thro  the  Mind,  but  die  Lie  that  finks  and  fettles  in  it,  which 
does  the  mifchief.  And  however  thefe  things  are,  in  our  depraved  Judg- 
ments and  AfFcftions  5  yet  Truth,  which  alone  can  judge  itfelf,  teaches, 
that  the  fearch  or  courting  the  acquaintance  and  pofeffion  thereof,  is  the 
fovercign  Good  of  human  Nature. 
The  Nftun  2.  The  firft  Creature  of  God,  in  the  fix  days  Works,  was  the  Light  of 
'pSShkll  ^^^^^  ;  the  laft  was  the  Light  of  Reafon  ;  and  his  Sabbath-worfc,  on  foot 
Truth.  ever  fince,  is  the  Illumination  of  his  Spirit.    Firft  he  breathed  Light  upon 

the  face  of  Chaos ;  then  into  the  face  of  man ;   and  ftill  he  breathes  Light 
into  the  face  of  his  chofen.^  Lucretius  faid  well,  "  HTis  a  picalurc  to  ftand 
**  upon  the  Shore, and  fee  Ships  tofs'd  at  Sea  ;  a  Pleafiire  to  ftand  in  a  Caf- 
*^  tie,  and  view  a  diftant  Battle  :  but  no  Pleafure  is  comparable  to  ftand - 
**  ing  upon  the  Rifing-ground  of  Truth,    and  fiu-veyins  the  Errors,  the 
^^  Wanderings,  the  Mifts,  and  the  Tempefts  of  Mankind,  in  the  Vale  be- 
**  low : "  provided  this  Survey  be  made  with  Compaffion,  and  not  with 
Pride.    Tis  certainly  Heaven  upon  Earth,  for  a  Mam's  mind  to  move 
in  Charity,  reft  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  Poles  of  Truth. 
The  Nature       3.  As  for  Truth,  or  Veracity,  in  civil  Affairs  5  even  rftofe  who  praftife 
of  Truth,  or  \^  jjq^  acknowledge,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  Honour  of  Man's 
^Ci^li^i^fu      Nature ;  and  that  a  mixture  of  Falfhood,  is  like  allay  in  Gold  j  which,  tho 
it  may  make  the  metal  Work  the  better,  yet  debafes  it.     For  thefe  wind- 
ing and  crooked  Courfes  are  the  Ways  of  the  Serpent,  that  goes  bafely  up- 
on 
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on  the  Belly ;  and  not  upon  the  Feet.  No  Vice  fo  covers  a  man  Tp'ith 
Shame,  as  to  be  found  falfe  and  perfidiouii  And  therefore  Montaign  afligns 
this  fharp  Reafon  why  giving  the  Lie  fliould  be  fo  odious* ;  viz.  that  it  calls 
thePerfon  a  Bravado  towards  God,  but  a  Coward  towards  Men:  For  a  Liar 
affaults  Gody  but  fhrinks  from  Man.  Surely  the  Wickednefs  of  Falfhood^ 
and  Breach  of  Faith,  cannot  be  higher  exprefled,  th^n  in  that  it  Ihall  be  as 
the  laft  Peal,  to  call  the  Judgments  of  Gbd  upon  the  Generations  of  men : 
For  'tis  foretold,  that  Cbrijij  at  bisfecond  comings  Jball  not  find  Faith  ujfon 
the  Earth. 

Essay  XIV.    O/Akoer. 

X.  'TH  O  pretend  utterly  to  cxtii^ifli  Anger,  is  but  a  Sltoical  Oftcnta-  Anger  not 
X    tjon.     We  have  better  Oracles  ;  be  angry ^  htU  fin  not :  Let  n$^  '?*^T^ 
^be  Sun  go  dovm  npon  ytur  wrath.  Anger  nraft  be  Iwmttd  and  caafiocd,  bodi  ^^"^*'*''*' 
in  point  of  Height  and  Duration. 

2.  To  allay  a  Habit  or  natural  Inclination  to  Anger,  there  is  no  better  How  to  h 
Way  than  to  rcflcd  ferioully  upon  die  Cajbuniries  and  Diftuifcanoes  it  oc-  ^^^^^rated. 
caiions  in  Life.     The  beft  time  for  this  Refleftion  is  foon  after  the  Fit  is 

over  i  when  it  may  be  feen  ftrongly  by  a  Retrofpedion. '  Seneca  faid  ele- 
gantly,-^/g^r  is  like  availing HouJe\  that  breaks  itfelf  to  fieces  upon  every  thing 
in  its  way.  The  Scripture  exhorts  us,  io  pojfefs  our  fouls  in  patience.  And 
certainly,  whoey<er  is  out  of  Patience,  is  out  of  the  poileffion  of  his  3oul. 
It  is  not  for  Men  to  imitate  Bees,  and  (ling  to  the  lofs  of  their  Souk*^. 

3.  To  confider  it  juftly.  Anger  is  a  mean  thine,  below  the  Dignit)r  ofaH**'  ^vem^ 
Man ;  as  appears  by  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  in  whom  it  principally  reigns  ;  '^v 

wz.  Children,  Women,  the  Aged,  and  the  Sick.  And  therefore  if  a 
Man  happen  to  be  angry,  let  him,  if  he  would  not  foiget  his  Dignity, 
carry  his  Anger,  not  wkh  Fear,  but  Contempt  <yf  the  Perfon  ;  fo  as  to 
feem  above  the  Injury  ofFer'd :  which  is  eafily  done,  where  a  Man  can 
bend  and  govern  his  Anger  a  little. 

4.  The.  Caufes  and  Motives  of  Anger  are  chiefly  thr-ee :  viz.  {i .)  too  Three  Caufit 
great  a  Senfibility  of  Injuries  ;  for  no  Man  is  angry,   who  feels  not  him-  of  Anger y 
felf  hurt.  Whence  tender  and  delicate  Perfons  muft  needs  be  often  angry  ;  viz.s^»jiM/y 
as  having  fo  many  things  to  ruffle  them,    which  are  fcarce  felt  by  more^-^  injums^ 
robuft  Natures. 

5.  (2.)  Kfecond  Caufe  or  Motive  of  Anger,  is  a  quick  Apprehenfion  and  straming  of 
an  ingenious  ftrainii^  of  an  Injury  ofFer'd,  with  regard  to  the  Circurnftances  '^  intemiov. 
thereof  ^  fo  as  to  reprefent  it  highly  contemptuous.     For  Contempt  whets 

Anger,  more  than  the  Injury  itfelf.  And  dierefore  the  Men  who  are  in- 
genious in  picking  out  Circurnftances  of  Contempt,  ftrangely  inflame  their 
own  Anger. 

6.  (3.)  Laftly,  the  Thought  of  an  Afiront,  or  conilequential  Diminu-  over  Tendtr- 
tioB  of  Reputation,    Iharpens  and  increafes  Anger.     The  Remedy  is,  to  ^^^^-^  ^^^*' 

have, 

^  Jnimsfqui  in  vulnere  fonunt 
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have,  as  Gonfalvo  advifed  his  Soldiers,    zgoodjlrong  Cloth  of  Honour.    But 
in  all  bridling  of  Anger,  'tis  beft  to  gain  time,  and  make  ones  felf  believe 
the  opportunity  of  Revenge  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  that  we  forefee  a  defi- 
rable  one  at. hand,  and  fo  to  quiet  ourfelves  in  the  interim,  and  referve  it. 
To  prevent         7.  To  keep  Anger  from  proving  mifchievous,  there  are  three  things  that 
Anger  from    require  particular  Caution.    One  is  to  avoid  fevere  Words ;  efpecially  fuch  as 
^Ihkvous,       ^^^  cutting  and  appofite :    For  common  Railing  has  little  Sting.     The 
fecond  is,  that  in  Anger  a  Man  reveal  no  Secrets  -,  for  this  unfits  him  for 
Society.     The  third  is,  not  peremptorily  to  break  off  the  prefent  Bufinefs, 
in  a  Fit  of  Anger  5   but  however  Paffion  may  rife,  to  aft  nothing  that  is 
irrevocable. 
Vow  to  ratft     8.  Anger,  in  another,  is  raifed  and  appeafed  chiefly  by  a  prudent  choice 
^^^^}^^'y  ^rr  ^^  Times  5  as  to  incenfe  Men  when  they  are  fad,  and  out  of  humour : 
gertnanot  ^^r^^^  again,   by  raking  up  and  repeating  all  that  may  any  way  (hew  or 
aggravate  the  Contempt.  The  Storm  is  laid  by  the  two  contrary  Means  ; 
viz.  the  choice  of  ferene  or  chearful  Hours,    for  firft  relating  difagree- 
able  or  provoking  Matters  -,  becaufe  the  firft  Impreflion  is  ftrong.      The 
other  is  the  feparating,  by  all  poffible  Means,  the  Conftruftion  of  the  In- 
jury from  the  Contempt  ■,   imputing  it  to  Ignorance,  Fear,  Paffion,  or 
iwhat  you  will. 

Essay  XV.    O/* Revenge. 

Theimpru'    j    yj  EVENGEis  a  kind  of  wild  Juftice ;  which,  the  more  it  fpreads 

tv  iSv/w.       JtV     in  human  Nature,  the  more  ought  the  Law  to  weed  it  out. 

'  For  the  firft  Injury  only  offends  the  Law  ;    but  Revenge  entirely  fets 

afide  its  Authority.     Certainly,  in  taking   Revenge  a  Man  is  but  even 

with  his  Enemy  \  whereas  by  forgiving,  he  becomes  his  Superior :  For  it 

is  a  princely  thing  to  pardon.     And  Solomon  fays,  V/j  the  glory  of  a  man  to 

fafs  over  a  tranfgrejjion.  What  is  paft  is  irrevocable  ;  and  wife  Men  find  it 

enough  to  regard  what  is  prefent  and  to  come  :  thofe  therefore  do  but 

trifle,  and  difquiet  themfelves  in  vain,  who  labour  about  what  is  paft. 

injuries  fiU       2.   No  Man  does  Wrong  for  the  Wrong's  fake  ;   but  either  to  procure 

•Jj^^^^^^^^^'himfelf  Profit,  Pleafure,  Honour,  or  the  like.     Why  therefore  fhould  I 

jJkesf^^      be  angry  with  a  Man  for  loving  himfelf  better  than  me?  And  if  a  Man 

Ihould  do  wrong,  merelv  out  of  ill  Nature  ;  yet  *tis  but  like  the  Thorn 

or  the  Briar,  which  prict  and  fcratch,  becaufe  it  is  their  Nature. 

Thefruden-       ^^  Revenge  is  the  more  excufable,  where  the  Law  has  provided  no  Re- 

laking^h'     Hiedy  :  but  then  the  Revenge  muft  be  fuch,  as  there  is  no  Law  to  punifh : 

venge^  otherwife  a  Man  doubles  his  own  Punifhment ;  and  gives  his  Enemy  the 

Advantage.     Some,  when  they  take  Revenge,  give  notice  when  it  comes. 

This  Ihews  a  more  generous  Temper;  that  delights'  not  fo  much  in  doing 

the  Injury,    as  in  making  the  AggrefTor  repent :  But  bafe  and  cowardly 

Natures  are  like  the  Arrow  that  flietb  in  the  dark. 

Perfidms  4.  Cofmus^  Duke  of  Florence^  had  a  ftinging  Apopthegm  againft  perfidi- 

^^*T%^Md.^^^  Friends-,  as  if  they  were  unpardonable.     '*  You  Ihall  read,  fays  he, 

'*  that 
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*'  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  Enemies ;  but  you  never  read, 
*'  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  Friends".  The  Spirit  of  Job 
'  was  in  better  Tune ;  who  faid,  Jhall  we  receive  Good  at  the  hands  of  God, 
and  not  he  content  ivitb  Evil  alfo  ?  This  is  certain  ;  he  who  ftudies  Revenge, 
keeps  his  own  Wounds  green;  which  would  otherwife  heal. 

5.  Publick  Revenge  is  generally  profperous ;  as  for  the  Deaths  of  Cafar^  Puhllck  Re* 
Pertinax^  Henry  the  Third  of  France^  and  many  more :  But  in  private  Re-  '^^^i^  fi''^- 
venge  the  Cafe  is  otherwife.    Nay,  vindicative   Perfons  have  rather  ^^^rivateT '^^^ 
Fate  of  Witches ;  who  living  mifchievous,  generally  die  unfortunate. 

Essay  XVI.    0/Envy. 

I.  ^vtONE  of  the  Paflions  are  fuppofed  to  fafcinate,  hxit  Love  and^»^y^»^ 
J[\|    Envy :  both  which  caufe  violent  Defires  ;    fuddenly  form  them-^^^*^^-^*^* 
felves  into  Imaginations  and  Suggeftions  •,  and  both  readily  come  into  the  nkt  Tafcma" 
Eye ;  efpecially  upon  the  Prefence  of  the  Objeft  :   which  are  the  Points  tion. 
that  conduce  to  Fafcination,  if  any  fuch  thing  there  be  **.     The  Scripture 
calls  Envy  an  evil  Eye  ;  and  the  Aftrologers  call  the  bad  Influences  of  the 
Stars,  evil  jf/pe£ls ;  fo  that  in  the  Aft  of  Envv,  there  feems  to  be  generally 
acknowledgai  an  Irradiation,  or  Darting  of  tne  Eye.  Nay,  fome  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  an  envious  Eye  proves  moll  pernicious  when  the  Perfon  envied 
is  view'd  in  Triumph  ;   which  gives  an  edge  to  Envy  :   And  befides,  at 
fuch  times  the  Spirits  of  the  Perfon  envied  come  into  the  outward  Parts, 
and  fo  meet  the  Blow  ^. 

2.  He  who  has  no  Virtue  in  himfelf,  is  apt  to  envy  it  in  another.     For  ^^^^  -P^- 
Mens  Minds  will  either  feed  upon  their  own  Good,  or  others  Evil:  ^^^^i^cU^d  ^^ 
he  who  wants  the  one,  will  feize  the  other.     Again,  he  who  defpairs  of£„^.  yj^. 
attaining  to  the  Virtue  of  another,  will  gladly  diminilh  the  Difference,  the  lefs  vlr- 
by  depreciating  his  Rival.  ^«^'»^' 

3.  Meddling  and  inquifitive  Perfons  are  commonly  envious;  for  to  be ^'^^ '»f «(/^' 
very  inquifitive  about  other  Mens  Bufinefs,  cannot  greatly  conduce  to  the  ^^'^''' 
doing  ot  ones   own.     Whence  bufy  Natures  take  a  kind  of  Theatrical 
Pleaftire,  in  viewing  the  Fortunes  of  others.   Nor  can  the  Man  intent  up- 
on his  own  Bufineft,  find  much  Occafion  for  Envy  -,  which  is  a  gadding 
Paffion,  that  loves  to  be  abroad  s. 

4.  Men  of  noble  Birth  are  obferved  to  be  envious  towards  new-rifing  The  NohUky» 
Men  -,  the  former  Diftance  being  now  alter'd  :   like  a  Deceit  of  the  Eye, 

when  as  things  appear  to  go  off,  fome  others  come  on. 

5.  The  deform'd.    Eunuchs,  old  Men,  and  the  illegitimate  are  tnvi'TlH  deform' d^ 
ous:  For  he  that  cannot  mend  his  own  Cafe,  will  do  his  utmoft  to  im-  illegitimau, ' 
pair -anothers -,  unlefs  thefeDefefts  light  upon  •  generous  and  heroical  Na- ^^• 
tures,  who  endeavour  to  make  them  a  part  of  their  Glory :  as  to  have  it 

Hiid,  that  an  Eunuch,  or  a  Cripple,  did  this,  in  the  way  of  a  Wonder  •,  as  in 

the 

*  Sec  the  S^lva  Sylvarum,  under  the  Afticle,  Imaglnatkn* 
^  See  the  Article  Imagination^  in  the  S'jlva  Sylvarum* 

*  Kon  efi  CHriofHS,  qmn  idem  Jit  maUvolus. 
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the  Cafe  of  Narfes^  the  Eunuch,   and  of  Jgejllaus^  and  famerlane^    who 
were  lame. 

6.  The  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  thofe  that  rife  after  Misfortunes  : 
fuch  Men  being  commonly  angry  with  the  Times  j  and  relifli  other  Mens 
Sufferings  as  a  Compenfation  of  their  own. 
Thofe  liefirous     J.  They  who,  out  of  Levity  and  Vain-glory,   defire  to  excel  in  too 
^/ w^»y  £x.  nfiany  ways,    muft  needs  be  envious  j    beeaufe  'ris  impoflible   but  many 
cHienaes.       fhould  furpafs  them  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways.     Thus  the  Emperor 
Mrian  mortally  envied  Poets,    Painters,    and  other  Artificers  m  Ways 
wherein  he  was  ambitious  to  excel. 
Mations  and     8.  Laftly,  near  Relations,  Fellows  in  0£ce,  and  Perfons  bred  up  to- 
QdlUguis.       gether,  are  apt  to  envy  their  Equals  upon  being  advanced ;  becauie  this 
Advancenaent  upbraids  diem  with  their  own  Fortunes :  as  it  were  poindng 
at  and  galling  them.  It  likewife  comes  more  into  the  Obfervation  of  others ; 
and  Envy  always  refledls  and  redoubles  from  Fame  and  Difcourfe :  whence 
Caiffs  Envy  appears  the  more  malignant  •,  beeaufe,  when  JbeC^  Sacrifice 
was  better  accepted,  no  Man  ftood  by  to  bbferye  it. 
The  Perfons       g,  Perfons  of  eminent  Virtue  arc  lefs  envied  when  advanced ',  beeaufe 
/mt?  ^^  t0  ^« Promotion  feems  their  due:  and  no  Man  envies  the  Payment  of  a  Debt. 
^th$  worthy!'  Befides,  Envy  is  always  joined  with  Self-comparifon ;  fb  that  where  there 
is  no  Comparifon,  there  is  no  Envy :   whence  Kings  are  only  envied  by 
Kings.     The  Unworthy  are  moft  envied  in  their  firft  Rife,   and  after- 
wards lefs  -,  but  Men  or  Merit  are  moft  envied  upon  a  long  Enjoyment  of 
Fortune.     For  tho  their  Virtue  be  ftill  the  fame,  yet  it  now  lofes  of  its 
Luftre ;  frefli  Men  growing  up  to  eclipfe  it. 

ID.  Nobles  are  lefs  expofed  to  Envy  in  their  rifmg ;  beeaufe  Honours 
feem  due  to  their  Birth ;  and  make  but  little  apparent  Addition  to  their 
Fortune :  For  Envy  is  like  the  Sun,  that  beats  hotteft  upon  rifmg  Grounds. 
On  the  fame  Account,  Perfons  raifed  by  degrees  are  lefs  envied  than  thofe 
advanced  of  a  fudden. 

1 1.  They  whofe  Honours  are  joined  with  great  Fatigues,  Anxieties  and 
Dangers,  are  lefs  envied.  For  in  this  Cafe  Men  conceive, .  dut  Honour 
was  dearly  purchafed  ^  and  fometimes  b^in  to  pity  the  Fiu-chafer  :  but 
Pity  is  almoft  the  certain  Cure  of  Envy  ^.Whence  the  more  deep  and  fober 
Politicians  in  high  Places,  are  always  complaining  what  a  Life  they  lead  ; 
and  chanting  a  ^anta  patimur :  Not  that  they  feci  what  they  fay  •,  but 
merely  to  blunt  the  Edge  of  Envy.  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  Bufi- 
nefs  impofed  upon  fuch  Men  ;  and  not  of  what  they  procure  to  themfelves  : 
For  nothing  excites  Envy  more,  than  an  ambitious  Grafping,  and  immo- 
derate Monopoly  of  Bufineis  -,  as  nothing  extinguifhes  it  more,  than  for  a 
Man  in  a  great  Poft  to  continue  the  full  Rights  and  Privileges  to  his  in- 
fcriour  Officers  •,  who  thus  become  fo  maay  Skreens  betwixt  liimfelf  and 
Envy. 

12.  Above  all.  Envy  beats  ftrongeft  upon  thofe  who  carry  the  Great- 
nefs  of  their  Fortunes  with  Infolence  and  Haughtinefs ;   and  are  always 

Ihewkig 
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Jhewing  it»  eidier  by  outward  Pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  their  van- 
quiihed  Adverfarics  or  Competitors ;  whereas  wife  Men  will  rather  facri- 
lice  to  Envy,  in  fufFering  themfelves  to  be  fometimes  crofled,  and  conquer- 
ed, in  Matters  of  no  great  Moment.  Yet  an  open  and  undifiembled  Ma- 
nifeftation  of  Greatnefs,  without  Arrogance  and  Vain-glory,  raifes  lefs 
Envy,  than  when  carried  in  a  more  craity  and  Ikulking  Manner^  For  by 
this  difguifed  Conduct  a  Man  impeaches  Fortune,  as  if  confcious  of  his 
own  want  of  Worth  ;  and  fo  provokes  others  to  envy  him. 

13.  And,  as  we  above  obferved,   that  the  A6t  of  Envy  has  fomewhattt*  Cure  of 
of  Fafcination  in  it ;  fo  it  admits  of  no  other  Cure,  but  the  Cure  of  En-  ^""^y* 
chantment:  that  is,  to  remove  the  Lot^   arid  lay  it  upon  another.     For 
which  purpofe  the  wifer  fort  of  Politicians  always  bring  upon  the  Stage 

fbine  Servant,  Aflbciate,  (^e.  on  whom  to  derive  the  Envy  that  would 
otherwife  fall  upon  thenifelves.  And  for  fuch  Tools,  there  are  never  want- 
ing certain  rafli  and  enterprizing  Spirits ;  who,  to  gpt  into  Power,  or  Of- 
fice, will  take  it  on  any  Condition. 

14.  There  is,  however,  feme  Good  in  publick  Envy ;  tho  none  in  pri-  ^^'  ^^S^^r 
vate.     For  publick  Envy  is  a  kind  <^  wholfome  Oftracifm,  that  eclipfesJJ][2^j^|['^^ 
Men  when  they  grow  too  great :   and  therefore  proves  a  Rein  to  Kcey^riwi/tfiwy. 
Men  of  Power  within  bounds. 

15.  Publick  Envy,  callM  in  the  modern  Languages,  MaU-contenty  f.^^'^^/J^'^ 
is  a  Difeafe  in  a  State,  like  to  Infeaion^:  For  as  Infeftion  fpreads*'*' ^''•^'^''"' 
and  taints  what  is  found  ;  fo  when  Envy  is  got  into  a  State,  it  traduces 

even  the  beft  A&ions  and  Inftitutions  thereof;  and  turns  them  into  an  ill 
Odour :  whence  there  is  little  advantage  in  intermixing  plaufible  anc^  po- 
pular Anions  with  fuch  as  are  odious:  For  this  only  argues  Weaknefs 
and  Fear  of  Envy ;  which  thus  proves  more  pernicious^  as  in  Infediion^ 
i¥hich  thro  Fear  Is  caught  the  fooner. 

1 6.  This  publick  Envy  feems  to  beat  ftronger  upon  the  principal  Offi-  h&w  kwum 
cars  or  Minifters  of  a  Kingdom,  than  upon  Kings  and  States  themfelves.  ^^  *'  *?f* 
And  here  it  is  a  Rule,  that  if  the  Envy  be  great  ag^inft  the  Minifter,  and^lw 
when  the  Caufe  in  him  is  fmall ;   or  if  the  Envy  be  almoft  general,  or  ufon  the 
againft  all  the  Minifters  of  State,  then,  tho  fecret,  it  ftrikes  at  the  King  Prince. 

or  State  itfelf.  y 

1 7.  Envy,  of  all  the  Affeftions,is  the  moft  importunate  and  continual :  For  is  a  reftlejs 
the  Occafions  of  the  other  Paffions  occur  but  feldom*  Whence  it  was  well  ^^11^^^ 
faid,  xhzxEnvy  makes  no  Holidays :  For  *tis  ever  at  work.     And  hence  it 

is  alfo  obferved,  that  Love  and  Envy  make  a  Man  lean ;  which  the  other 
-  Affeftions  do  not,  becaufe  not  fo  continual.  *Tis  likewife  the  vileft  Af- 
feftion,  and  the  moft  depraved ;  for  which  Reafon  '<is  the  proper  Attri- 
bute of  the  Devil,  who  is  called  the  envious  Man^  that  foweib  Tares 
amongfl  the>  Wheat  by  night :  for  Envy  always  works  craftily  in  the  dark  ; 
and  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  beft  things,  fuch  as  Wheat. 
Vol.  II.  N  Essay 

^  See  the  Eflay  upon  Seditions  and  TroMes,  Sed.  HI. 
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Essay  XVn.    Of  Lovt. 

f'^^if^  -^ff'*    I.   T**  H  E  Stage  is  more  beholding  to  Love,  than  real  Life :  For  Love 
ixirav^^^^^  1     is  the  conftant  Subjeft  of  Comed)r,   and  fometinies  of  Trage- 

Love.  dy  •  ^^^  i^  Life  it  frequently  proves  mifchievous ;  one  while  as  a  Syren^ 

another  as  a  Fury,     Among  all  the  great  and  illuftrious  Perfons,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  Date,    fcarce  one  has  been  affefted  with  the  mad 
degree  of  Love :  which  fhcws,  that  great  Minds  and  great  Bufinefs  ex- 
clude this  effeminate  Paffion.     We  muft,  however,    except  Marc  ^ntof^ 
and  Jppius  Claudius ;  the  former  a  voluptuous  and  luxurious,  but  the  lat- 
ter an  auftere  and  prudent  Man:    Whence  it  appears,  that  Love    may 
Ibmetimes  enter  not  only  an  open,  but  even  a  well  fortified  Heart ;   if  a 
careful  Watch  be  not  kept.     It  was  a  groveling  Saying  of  Epicurus  ;   ff^e 
are  a  fufficiently ample  theatre  to  each  other:  As  if  a  Man,  made  to  contenv- 
plate  the  Heavens,  fhould,  inftead  thereof,  adore  but  a  little  Idol  -,  and  fub- 
jeft  himfelf  to  the  Eye,  an  Organ  given  him  for  a  nobler  Purpofe. 
x^»  pjran^       2.  *Tis  ftrange  to  obferve  me  Excefs  of  this  Paffion ;  and  how  it  in- 
mxju  ovtr     fuifg  the  Nature  and  true  Value  of  things :    infomuch  that  to  fpeak  in  a 
*^^^'         perpetual  Hyperbole  fuits  no  Subjeft  but  Love.      Nor  is  this  Hyperbole 
confined  merely  to  Phrafe.     The  arch  Flatterer,  wherewith  all  the  petty 
Flatterers  have  Intelligence,  is  juftly  laid  to  be  a  Man's  felf ;  but  the  Lov- 
er is  a  greater  Flatterer  even  than  this :  For  never  did  proud  Man  think 
fo  abfurdly  well  of  himfelf,  as  the  Lover  does  of  his  Miftrefs.     Whence 
the  juftnels  of  that  common  Saying ;  *7/j  impojjible  to  love^  and  be  wife.  Nor 
does  this  Phrenfy  appear  to  others  only ;  but  moft  to  the  Perfon  beloved, 
unfcfs  the  Love  be  reciprocal.     For  'tis  a  true  Rule,  that  Love  is  alwavs 
repaid  with  Love,  or  lecret  Contempt.     Whence  Men  fliould  be  watchful 
of  this  Paffion  ;  as  it  lofeth  not  only  other  things,  but  even  itfctf.     The 
other  Lofles  attending  it  are  elegantly  expreffed  in  the  Fable  of  the  Poets, 
which  fhcws  that  he  who  preferred  Melen^  quitted  the  Gifts  of  Juno  and 
Pallas :  For  whoever  gives  himfelf  up  to  Love,  bids  adieu  both  to  Riches 
and  Wifdom. 
Its  Tides.  3-  This  Paffion  has  its  Spring-Tides  when  the  Mind  is  weakeft;   viz. 

at  the  times  of  great  Profperity,  and  of  great  Adverfity :    tlia  tKe  latter 
may  have  been  lefs  obferved.     For  both  thefe  times  kinaJe  up  Love,  and 
make  it  more  fervent :  which  Ihews  it  to  be  the  Child  of  Folly.     They 
do  beft,  who,  if  they  muft  admit  of  Love,  make  it  keep  quarter ;  and 
feparate  it  wholly  from  their  ferious  Affairs,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  Life :  For 
if  it  pnce  interfere  with  Bufinefs,  it  difturbs  the  whole  Frame  thereof;  and 
hinders  Men  from  being  fteady  to  their  own  Ends. 
Is  a  natural      4.  However  it  happens,  military  Men  are  much  given  to  Love ;  per- 
PrincifU  in   haps  as  they  are  given  to  Wine :  For  Dangers  commonly  require  to  be 
^^*  paid  with  Pleafures.     There  is  in  human  Nature  a  fecret  Inclination  and  • 

Motion  to  the  Love  of  others ;  which,   if  not  fpent  upon  fome  one,  or  a 

-    few. 
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few,  it  naturally  fpreads  towards  many,  and  makes  Men  humane  and  cha- 
ritable; as  we  fometunes  fee  in  Monks,  Conjugal  Love  produces,  fo- 
cial  Love  improves,  but  wanton  Love  corrupts  Mankind  K 

Essay  XVJU.    O^Goodness  and  Good-nature. 


91 


'•   ^^Oodmfs  I  call  the  Habit,  and  Good-nature  the  Inclination  to  pro-  Gaodmfs  and 
VJ  mote  the  Welfare  of  Mankind.    This  is  the  greateft  Virtue  of ^*^^"^^«^^ 
the   Mind  %    the  Charafter  and   Copy  of  the  Deity ;    without    which  ^  ^'* 


Men  are  but  noxious  Animals.     Goodnefs  anfwers  to  the  theological  Vir- 
tue of  Charity  •,  and  admits  no  Excefs,  but  Erron     The  defire  of  Power, 
in  Excefs  cauled  the  Angels  to  fall  5  the  defire  of  Knowledge  in  Excefs 
caufed  Man  to  fall ;  but  m  Charity  there  is  no  Excefs:  neither  can  Angel 
or  Man  come  into  danger  by  it. 

2.  An  Inclination  to  Goodnefs  is  deeply  implanted  in  human  Nature  ;  o^od-natnrt 
and  if  it  wants  an  Opportunitv  of  exerting  itfelf  towards  Men,  it  turns  ^^^^J^  "* 
afide  to  Brutes ;  as  we  fee  in  tne  Hurh  \  wio,  tho  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
People,  are  merciful  to  Beafts,  and  give  Alms  to  Doss  and  Birds.  Yet 
this  Virtue  of  Charity  is  not  without  its  Errors.  The  Italians  have  a 
ihrcwd  Proverb  ;  So  goodj  as  to  be  good  for  nothing.  And  Macbiavel  ventu- 
red to  write,  almoft  in  plainTcrms,  diat  the  Cbrifiian  Faith  gave  up  the  Good 
and  the  Innocent  a  Prey  to  Tyrants:  which  he  faid  becaufe  no  Law,  Soft, 
or  Opinion  ever  carried  the  Point  of  Goodnefs  fo  high  as  the  Chriftian 
Religion  does.  To  avoid,  therefore,  both  the  Scandal  and  the  Danger, 
it  is  proper  to  know  the  Errors  of  fo  excellent  a  Habit. 

3.  Endeavour  the  Good  of  others  without  being  a  Slave  to  their  Faces,  RuUsfir  tie 
or  Fancies;    otherwife  this  is  Facility  or  Softnels,  which  takes  an  honcft^*'*^*^*/ 
Mind  Prifoner.  Neither  throw  a  Gem  to  jE/ofs  Cock,  that  would  be  better        '-''' 
pleafed  with  a  Barley-Corn.     The  Example  of  God  is  our  beft  Direftion 

in  this  Cafe :  He  fends  hisRain  both  upon  thejuft  and  unjuft ;  but  does  not  rain 
Wealth,  nor  fhine  Honour  and  Virtue  upon  all  Men  ec^ually.  Common 
Benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all ;  but  peculiar  Benefits  with  a 
chofen  few.  And  beware  of  breaking  the  Pattern  in  taking  the  Portrait ;  for 
Divinity  makes  the  Love  of  ourfelves  the  Pattern,  and  the  Love  of  our 
Neighbours  the  Portrait.  Sell  all  that  thou  baft^  and  give  it  to  the  poor^  and 
follow  me.  But  fell  not  all  that  thou  haft,  except  thou  come  and  follow 
me;  that  is,  except  thou  have  a  Vocation,  wherein  thou  mayft  do  as  much 
good  with  a  little,  as  with  much :  otherwife,  in  feeding  the  Streams,  thou 
drieft  the  Fountain. 

4.  Nor  is  there  only  a  IMit  of  Goodnefs,  direfted  by  right  Reafon ;  Gs^d-nantn 
but  in  fome  Men  there  is  a  natural  Difpofition  and  Propenfity  to  it ;  as  in^*'*^jj^2 
others  there  is  a  natural  Malignity :  For  fome  are  naturally  averie  to  the  good  {^7Ji  pthtrs, 
of  others.  The  lighter  kind  of  Malignity  turns  to  Morofenefs,  Oppofition, 
Pcrverfncfs,  Obftinacy,  or  the  like;  but  the  blacker  fort  to  Envy  andMa- 

N  2  lice. 

^  See  the  Istle  of  Cufid,  or  Levi,  explainod  in  the  Author's  Sdfiintis  Veternm^ 
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lice.     Such  Men  almoft  rejoice  in  the  Calamities  of  others^  and  arc  always 
aggravating  of  them  5  not  like  the  Dogs  that  licked  LazarusH  Sores,  but 
y  like  Flies  that  are  always  buzzing  about  any  thing  that  is  raw.  And  there 

are  many  Mifantbropes  who  delight  in  brmging  Men  to  the  Bough,  tho 
they  have  never  a  Tree  for  the  purpofe,  as  Timon  had,  in  their  Garden. 
Such  Difpofitions  are  the  Cancers  and  Impofthumes  of  human  Nature. 
And  yet  thefe  are  the  fitteft  Blocks' to  make  Politicians  of;  like  bent  Tim- 
ber, that  is  good  for  Ships  dcfigjied  to  be  tols*d,  but  not  for  Houfes  that 
arc  to  ftand  firm, 
Thi  Marks  5.  There  are  fcveral  Parts  and  Signs  of  Goodnefs.  If  a  Man  be  civil 
andTokens  «/and  courtcous  to  Strangers,  it  fhews  him  a  Citizen  of  the  World ;  whofe 
Goednefi.  jj^^rt  IS  no  Ifland  cut  off  from  other  Lands,  but  a  Continent  that  joins 
them.  If  he  be  compaffionate  to  the  Afflifted,  it  (hews  a  noble  Soul ;  like 
the  Tree  which  is  wounded  when  it  gives  the  Balm.  If  he  eafily  pardons 
and  forgives  Offences,  it  (hews  a  Mind  perched  above  the  reach  of  Inju- 
ries. If  he  be  thankful  for  fmall  Benefits,  it  fhews  he  values  Mens  Minds 
before  their  Treafure.  But  above  all,  if  he  has  St.  Paulas  Perfedtion,  and 
wifhes  to  be  anathematized  for  the  Salvation  of  his  Brethren,  it  fhews  a 
divine  Nature,  and  a  kind  of  Conformity  with  Chrift  himfelf. 

Essay  XIX.    0/Charity. 

nm  mines ,.  t^  Q  return  the  Love  of  our  Friends  is  the  Charity  of  Publican^ 

pf  cksnty.  ^     ^^^  founded  on  the  Bond  of  Utility  •,  but  to  be  well  affcded  to- 

wards our  Enemies,  is  one  of  the  fublimeft  Virtues  of  the  Cbrifiian  R$U* 
gioHj  and  an  Imitation  of  the  Divinity.  But  this  Charity  has  feveral  De- 
grees ;  die  firft  whereof  is  the  forgiving  our  Enemies  upon  Repentance. 
And  there  is  fbme  refemblance  of  this  Charity  found  among  the  more  ge- 
nerous wild  Beafls  :  For  *tis  laid  that  the  Lion  wiJI  not  exercife  Cruelty 
upon  the  Creatures  that  fubmitand  fall  before  him.  The  fecond  Degree  is 
Forgivenefsef  Enemies-,  tho  they  refxiain  fhibbom,  without  Reconcimtion 
or  Attonemcnt.  The  third  Degree  is  that,  which  not  only  pardons  and 
ncufes,  but  even  confers  Benefits  and  good  Offices  upon  Enemies. 

May  have        2.  But  thefe  Degrees  either  have  or  may  have  fomewhat  of  O^ntation  ; 

their  Allay,  at  Icafl  fomewhat  of  Greatnefs  of  Mind :  and  not  proceed  entirely  from 
pure  Charity.  For  poffibly  when  any  one  feels  Virtue  flow  out  of  hun,  he 
may  be  lifted  up  with  it  •,  and  be  more  delighted  with  the  Fruit  of  his 
own  Virtue,  than  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of  his  Neighbour.  But  if  a 
Man,  when  he  finds  any  Misfortune  befall  his  Enemy  from  another 
Quarter,  be  grieved  and  troubled  at  it,  from  the  bottom  of  his  Heart ; 
without  fecfetly  rejoicing,  as  if  he  thought  that  his  Day  of  Revenge  and 
Retribution  were  corpe  -,  this  is  the  Virtue  whofe  Oppofite  Job  detefls  r 
If  I  have  rejeifid  at  the  ruin  of  him  that  hated  me^  and  triumphed  that  mf^ 
fortune  had  found  him  out  j  and  this  is  the  Exakation,  and  top  Perfeftion  of 
Charity. 
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Essay  XX.    Of  joining  Prudence  with  Innocence. 

WHEN  the  Judgment  of  a  Man  is  depraved  and  corrupted,  ^^'^t^J^Vi^^ 
will  perpetually  defpife  and  render  infignificant  all  the  Inftruc-  ^^^j^^t/ilf 
tion  and  Perfualion  that  does  not  be^n  with  a  Deteftion,  and  Reprefenta-  the  vicious. 
tion  of  the  bad  Complexion,  or  ill  Habit,  of  his  Mind :  For  this  would  be 
to  apply  a  Reniedy  before  the  Wound  is  known  and  fearched.  Men  of  no 
Morals,  who  can  never  think  juftly,  are  prepoffefled  with  a  Notion,  that 
Goodnefs  in  others  proceeds  only  from  Simplicity,  Ignorance,  and  want 
of  Praftice  in  human  Affairs ;  and  therefore  they  laugh  at  the  moft  pru- 
dent and  wholefome  Advice  of  their  Inftruftor,  fo  long  as  chey  find  him 
unacquainted  with  the  things  thejr  have  in  their  own  Hearts  j  and  the  moft 
inward  Concealments  and  Dilguifes  of.  their  immoral  Pradices.  For  as 
Soltmon  juftly  obferves;  a  Fool  willnever  reaive  the  Word  ofWifdim  tillym 
fpeak  the  very  things  be  has  in  bis  beart.  He,  therefore,  that  aints  not  at  a 
Iblitary  "Goodnefs,  but  at  fuch  as  is  feminal  and  generative,  fo  as  to  draw 
and  prevail  upon  others,  Ihould  underftand  all  thofe  things  which  are  call- 
ed the  depths  0/  Satan ;  that  he  may  fpeak  with  Authority,  and  truly  en- 
ter into  the  Minds  of  the  vicious.  And  to  this  End  was  given  us  the 
Precept ;  Tfy  all  things^  and  hold  to  that  which  is  beft.  Whereby  we 
are  directed  firft  to  a  general  Examination  j  and  then  to  the  makitig  a  ju- 
dicious Choice.  And  fi-om  the  fame  Fountain  fprings  that  other  Admoni- 
tion v  Be  wife  as  Serpents^  hut  barmkfs  as  Dwes.  So  that  there  is  no  fer- 
pentine  Tooth,  no  Venom,  no  Sting,  that  we  ought  to  be  unacquainted 
with .  And  let  not  any  one  here  be  afi^id  of  Pollution  and  Taint:  For 
the  Sun,  tho  it  enters  the  moft  loathfome  Places,  is  not  defiled  therd)y. 
Nor  ag?tin,  let  any  one  fujjpf^  it  is  temptmg  of  God ;  for  we  are  affured 
in  Scripture,  .that  he  is  fufficient  to  hip  us  unfpotted  ^ 

Essay  XXL    Of  Superstition. 

I.  X  T  is  better  to  have  no  Belief  of  a  God,  thai>  one  that  is  difgrace-  jttkeifmUfs 

X  fill  and  unworthy  of  him  :  The  firft  being  but  Infidelity  i  the  other  pernichas 
Impiety  and  Contumely.     And  certainly  Superftition  is  a  Reproach  of  the  ^^*.*  ^*^''' 
Deity.     Plutarch  faid  well,  "  That  he  had  rather  Men  Ihould  affert  there  ^'^'''''* 
*^  was  no  fuch  Perfon  as  Plutarch '9  than  that  there  was  one  Plutarch  who 
*'  devoured  his  Children  as  loon  as  they  were  born**.  And  as  the  Reproach 
of  Superftition  is  greater  towards  Goa;  fo  the  Danger  thereof,  is  greater 
towards  Men.      jtthei/m  ftill  leaves  a  Man  to  Senfe,  to  Philofophy,  na-  ' 
tural  AfFeftion,   Laws,   and  the  Defire  of  Reputation :  AH  which,  tho 
Religion  were  wanting,  may  procure  an  external  moral  Virtue.   But  Super- 
ftition difmounts  all  thefe ;  and  fets  up  an  abfolute  Tyranny  in  the  Minds 
of  Men.     Whence  Atheifm  feldom  breeds*  Difturbances  in  Sutes:  For  it 

makes 
<  3te  the  De  Augnunth  ScmMrum,  Sed»XX>  crc^ 
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makes  Men  cautious  and  mindful  of  their  own  Security.  Nay,  we  fee  that 
the  Times  inclined  to  Atbeifm^   as  thofe  of  Auguftui  Cafar^   were  quiet 
Times.    But  Superftition  has  been  the  Ruin  of  numerous  States ;   as  intro- 
ducing a  new  Primum  Mobile^   that  over-rules  all  the  Spheres  of  Govern- 
ment. 
The  Proce-        2.  The  Matter  of  Superftitm  is  the  People-,  and  in  all  Su^rftition 
ierftifn^'   wife  Men  follow  Fools  •,  and  Ar^ments  are  fitted  to  Praftice,  in  an  in- 
verted Order.     It  was  gravely  faid  by  certain  Prelates  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  J  that  the  Schoolmen,  wnofc  Doftrine  was  there  prevalent,  were  like 
Aftronomers,  who  had  feigned  Eccentricks,  Epicycles,  6?^.  to  folve  the 
celeftial  Pbanomena^  tho  they  knew  there  was  really  no  fuch  Machinery ; 
for  that  in  like  manner,  the  Schoolmen  had  framed  fubtile  and  intricate 
Axioms,  to  folve  the  Praftice  of  the  Church. 
liscaufts.        3,  The  Caufes  of  Superftition  are,  (i.)  pleafing  and  fenfual  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  5  (2.)  Excefs  of  external  and  pharifaical  Holinefs ;  (3.)  too 
great  Reverence  of  Traditions,   which  muft   needs   load  the  Church  ; 
(4.)  the  Stratagems  of  Prelates  for   their  own  Ambition  and    Lucre  ; 
(5.)  the  over-favouring  of  good  Intentions,  which  opens  the  Door  to  No- 
velties and  Superftitions  5  (6.)  the  injudicious  Application  of  human  Exam- 
ples to  divine  Matters,  which  breeds  a  fourious  mixture  of  Imaginations ; 
and  (7.)  barbarous  Times,   efpecially  if  join'd  with  Calamities  and  Di- 
fturbance. 
In  Difir-         ^^   Superftition  unmafk'd  is  a  deformed  thing :   for  as  the  being  fo  like 
^^*  a  Man  adds  Deformity  to  the  Ape ;  in  like  manner  Superftition  is  the 

more  deform'd  for  its  Likenefs  to  Religion.     And  as  wholefome  Meats 
corrupt  to  little  Worms ;  fo  good  Forms  and  Orders  corrupt  into  petty 
Obfervances. 
sitferfiltlonto     5.  There  is  fometimes  Superftition  fliewn  in  avoiding  Superftition ;  when 
hijvoided  i»Men  think  to  do  beft,  by  receding  fartheft  from  the  Superftition  that  be- 
fvrmatton.  ^^^  prevailed.    Care  therefore  fhould  be  taken  in  the  Reformation  of  Re- 
ligion, left,  as  in  ill  purging,  the  good  be  taken  away  with  the  bad :  which 
commonly  proves  the  Cafe,  when  the  People  is  the  Reformer. 

Essay  XXn.    0/ Atheism. 

rhi  Bilief  eft.  X  T  is  harder  to  believe  all  the  monfhx)us  Fables  of  the  AUwan^  the 
*  De/zy  m-  ^        J^  Talmud^  or  the  Legend ^  than  that  this  univerfal  Frame  is  without 
^li^n*        ^  Mind.    God  therefore  never  wrought  a  Miracle  to  confute  Atheifm  •,  be- 
caufe  his  ordinary  Works  confute  it.     *Tis  true,  that  a  little  natural  Phi- 
,  lofophy  inclines  Men  to  Atheifm ;  but  depth  in  Philofophy  always  brings 
them  ^bout  to  Religion.     For  while  the  Mind  looks  upon  fecond  Caufes 
fcatter^d,  it  may  fometimes  go  no  ferther :   but  when  it  beholds  the  Chain 
of  them  coileftai  and  linked  together,  it  muft  needs  have  recourfe  to  Pro- 
vidence and  a  Deity.     Nay,  that  School  which  is  moft  accufed  of  Athe- 
ifm, moft  clearly  demonftrates  Religion ;  viz.  the  School  of  LeucippuSj 
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Democritus  and  Epicurus.  For  it  Is  much  more  probable,  that  four  muta- 
ble Elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  Effencc,  duly  and  eternally  placed, 
ihould  require  no  God ;  than  that  a  Hoft  of  Atoms,  and  infinite  Seeds 
floating  at  random,  fhould  have  produced  this  regular  and  beautiful  Frame 
of  things,  without  a  divine  Marmal. 

2.  We  read  in  Scripture,  the  Ft>ol  bath /aid  in  bii  hearty  there  is  no  God.  ThafAthelfm 
'Tis  not  the  Fool  hath  thought  fn  his  heart ;    fo  that  he  rather  fays  it  '^  ''^^^^ '» 
to  himfelf,   as  what  he  would  willingly  have,  than  as  what  he  can  tho-  ff^'^xZ^'^i^ 
roughly  believe.     For  only  they  deny  a  God,  who  wifli  there  were  none. .  "**     *^  ^' 
That  Atheifm  is  rather  in  the  Lip  tnan  in  the  Heart  appears  in  nothing 

more  than  in  this,  that  Atheifls  are  always  defending  their  Opinion ;  as  if 
they  diflrufled  it,  and  would  gladly  be  flrengthened  by  the  Confent  of 
others.  Nay,  we  find  Atheifls  fbive,  as  other  Sefts  do,  to  make  Con- 
verts ;  and  what  is  monfbous,  fome  of  them  will  fufFer  for  Atheifm,  ra- 
ther dian  recant :  whereas  if  they  were  really  perfuaded  there  was  no  God,  ^ 
why  fhould  they  trouble  themfelves  about  it? 

3.  Epicurus  is  charged  with  diflembling,  merely  for  his  Reputation,  when  Th  opinion 
he  affirmed  there  were  blefled  Natures  5  butfiich  as  enjoyed  themfelves, '/ ^P'^""^"* 
without  interpofing  in  the  Government  of  the  World.     In  this  they  fay  .^^  thiSuh^, 
he  temporized ;  and  fecretly  thought  there  was  no  God.     But  certainly 

he  is  traduced  ;  for  his  Words  are  noble  and  divine.     '7/i  not  pjophaney  ^ 
fays  he^  to  deny  the  Gods  of  the  Vulgar ;   but  it  is  propbane  to  apply  the  vul- 
gar Opinions  to  the  Gods*     Plato  could  not  have  fpoke  better.     Whence  it 
appears,   that  tho  he  had  the  afTurance  to  deny  the  divine  Adminiflration 
of  things  i  yet  he  went  not  fo  far  as  to  deny  thie  divine  Nature. 

4.  The  Weft  Indians  have  Names  for  their  particular  Gods,  tho  they  r^€  Savagts 
have  no  general  Name  for  God :  As  if  the  Romans  fhould  have  had  the  ^f^*  ^  ^^: 
Names,  Jupiter,  jfpollo.  Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Z)ftfy.  This  fhews/"''* ''•^  ^'''^• 
that  even  thofe  barbarous  People  have  a  Notion  of  the  Thing,  tho  not  of 

the  Extent  thereof.  So  that  the  mere  Savages  join  with  the  fubtileft  Phi- 
lofophers  againft  the  Atheifts. 

5.  The  contemplative  Atheift  is  rare*,  fuch  as  Diagoras^Bion,  or  Lucianwho  art 
perhaps,  with  fome  few  others;  yet  they  feem  to  be  more  than  they  are ; -^'^«;^^. 
becaufe  all  that  oppofe  a  received  Religion,   or  Superftition,    are  branded 

by  the  contrary  Party  with  the  Name  of  Atheilb.  But  the  great  Atheifts 
indeed  are  Hypocrites ;  who  are  ever  handling  holy  things,  without  feel- 
ing :  fb  that  they  muft  needs  be  cauterized  in  the  End. 

6.  The  Caufes  of  jttbeifm  are,  (i.)  Divifions  in  Religion,  if  they  be^**  Caufescf 
numerous;  for  any  one  Divifion  increafes  Zeal  on  both  fides;  but  many-^'^"^- 
introduce  Atheifm.     (2.)  Another  Caufe  is,  the  Scandal  of  Priejls ;  where 

St.  Bernard's  Words  prove  true :  fFe  can  no  longer  fay  like  People,  like  Prieft ; 
for  the  People  now  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  Priejls.     (3.)  A  third  Caufe  is,  a  ^ 
prophane  Cuftom  of  Sporting,  and  Ridiculing  in  facred  things;  which  by 
degrees  defaces  the  Reverence  of  Religion.  (4.)  And  laftly,  learned  Times,  , 
efpecially  if  attended  with  Peace  and  Profperity  :  For  Troubles  and  Ad- 
verfities  ftrongly  bend  the  Mind  to  Religion.- 
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The  Vtfad-       7.  To  deny  a  God  dcftroys  the  Nobility  of  human  Nature:   For  cer- 

lanugis  of  ^  tainly  Man  is  allied  to  the  Brute  by  his  Body  ;  and  if  he  be  not  allied  to 

^Irtlc^M^^^  God  by  hisSpirit,he  is  a  bafe  and  ignoble  Creature.  It  likewife  deftroys  the 

Perfonu        human  Magnanimity  and  Exaltation  :  For  example,  obferve  what  Gene- 

^  rofity  and  Courage  a  Dog  will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himfelf  fupporte4 

by  a  Man  *,  who  to  him  is  a  kind  of  God.     This  Courage  is  nunifeftly 

fuch,  as  the  Creature,  without  confidence  of  a  better  Nature  than  his  own, 

could  never  attain.     So  Man,  when  he  relics  upon  the  divine  Protcdion 

'^  and  Favour,  acquires  fuch  a  Strength  and  AfTurance  as  human  Nature,  left 

to  itfelf,  could  never  obtain.     Therefore,  as  Atheifm  is  every  way  odious, 

fo  alfo  in  this,  that  it  deprives  our  Nature  of  the  Means  of  rifiiig  above 

human  Frailty, 

AnA  to  Sd'     8    xhe  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  Nations  aj  in  particular  Ferfons.     Never 

''^*^*  was  fuch  a  State  for  Magnanimity  as  the  Rotmui  \  of  which  Cicer$  declares, 

that  it  exceird  all  others  n^rely  in  Piety,  and  the  Belief  of  an  over-ruling 

'  Providence"^ 

E^SAY  XXIIL     Of  Miracles. 

rh9  D'^tr-    TTTHEN  God  had  created  the  Univcrfe,   he  furvcyed  it ;  and  faw 
tnc9  betwixt    ^^    that  all  was  extremely  good.    And  our  Saviour  in  all  his  Miracles, 
^^/ch^T^nd  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^^  Creatk)ns,  that  break  thro  the  Laws  of  the  firft,  perform- 
ethers?  ^    ^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  breathed  Beneficence  and  Love.   Mo/es  performed  Mi- 
racles -,  and  brought  variety  of  Plagues  upon  the  Egyptians.     Eli^b  per- 
formed Miracles ;  and  fhut  up  the  Heavens,  fo  that  it  rained  not  upon  the 
Earth:  And  a^in,  brought  the  Fire  of  God  fix)m  Heaven  upon  the  Cap- 
^  tains  and  their  Baods.     Mlifia  performed  a  Miracle;  and  brought  two  of 
the  Bears  out  of  the  Wood  to  deftroy  the  Children  that  mock*d  him*. 
St.  Peter  ftruck  jfnanias  dead  5  and  St.  Paul  ftruck  Elymas  the  Sorcerer 
.  with  Blindnefs :   But  Jefus  did  nothing  of  this  kind.     The  Spirit  of  God 
defcended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  Dove  •,  in  allufion  to  which  he  faid, 
ye  know  not  what  Spirit  ye  are  of:  For  the  Spirit  of  Jefos  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Dove.     Thofe  Servants  of  the  Lord  were  as  his  Oxen  treading  out 
the  Corn,  and  trampling  down  the  Chaff:  But  Jefus,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
^  is  without  Anger,  without  Judgments.     All  his  Miracles  were  beftowed 
upon  the  Body ;  and  all  his  Dodrine  upon  the  Soul  of  M-an.  Man*s  Body 
ftands  in  need  of  Suftcnance,  Defence  from  external  Injuries,  and  of  Re- 
medies :  Accordingly  Jefus  brought  flioals  of  Fifh  into  the  Nets  to  fupply 
Man  with  Provifion  ;  he  converted  Water  into  Wine,  to  rejoice  the  Heart 
of  Man  i   he  pronounced  Barrennefs  upon  the  Fig-tree  for  not  perform- 
ing its  Office,  and  fupplying  Food  to  Man ;   he  multiplied  Fifhes  and 

Loaves 

*  §tjiam  volumes,  licet,  Patres  Ctnfcrifti,  n«t  amemtu,  tamen  ihc  numtro  Hifpams,  m$ 

^  rebcre  Gallos,nic  calUditafe  Paenes,  n$c  artibm  Grdcoe,  mc  deniqi  hoc  tffahHJm  gtntis  tj^te^ 

TA  domefiico  natlvoo^s  fenfu  Italos  iffis,  er  Latinos,  fed  Pietate  ac  lleligtone,  atque  has  una 

fapientia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium  Numine  omnia  rtgl  gubemariqi  perjpeximtts,  omnes  gentis 

natiomfque  fuferavimus. 
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Loaves  for  the  feeding  of  thoufands.  He  allayed  the  Winds,  which 
thrcatned  Deftruftion  to  the  Mariners  ;  he  reftored  Limbs  to  the  Lame, 
Sight  to  the  Blind,  Speech  to  the  Dumb,  Health  to  the  Sick,  clean  Flefh 
to  the  Leprous,  a  found  Mind  to  the  Poffefled,  and  Life  to  the  Dead. 
But  Jefus  performed  no  Muscles  of  Judgment-,  his  were  all  Works  of 
Beneficence,  and  friendly  to  Man:  fo  that  we  may  truly  fay  of  him,  be 
did  all  things  well. 

Essay  XXTV.    0/*Imposture. 

IMpofture  has  three  kinds  of  Stile  or  Forms  of  Speech.     The  firft  is  Thre$  stUe$ 
ulcd  by  thofe,  who,  as  foon  as  they  have  got  any  Matter,  work  it  ^f  ifntofiure. 
into  an  Art,  impofe  Technical  Terms  upon  it ;  then  reduce  all  things  in-  - 
to  Diftinftions  •,  and  from  thefe  draw  out  Pofitions,  or  Points  of  Doftrine, 
and  raiie  Oppofitions  by  Queftion  and  Anfwer.   And  hence  proceeded  the 
Duft  and  Chaff  of  the  Schoolmen. 

2.  The  fecond  is  the  Stile  of  thofe  who  with  a  flight  of  Wit,  like  in- 
{pired  Poets,  invent  vaft  varieties  of  Examples  ;  to  draw  in  the  Minds  of 
Men.  Whence  we  have  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  numberlefs  Fiftions 
of  the  ancient  Hereticks. 

3.  The  third,  is  the  Stile  of  thofe  who  fill  all  things  with  Myfteries, 
lofty  Speeches,  Allegories  and  AUufioas :  And  in  this  Myftic  and  Gnoftic 
Way,  many  Hereticks  have  trod.  The  firft  is  calculate  to  enfnare  the 
Senle  and  Underftanding;  the  fecond  to  entice;  the  third  to  ftupefy :  and 
all  of  them  to  feduce  Mankind  ". 

£SSAY  XXV.     O/^Hypocrites. 

I .  ^T^  H  E  Boafts  of  Hypocrites  are  confined  to  the  Works  of  the  firft  t*#  Vattnts  9f 
A     Table  \  or  confift  only  in  the  Veneration  due  fi-om  Man  to  God.  i^y^>^^«.^'- 
There  are  twoReafons  of  this:  For  firft,  thefeWorks  have  a  greater  Pompf^]^/^^^^^* 
of  Sandity ;  and  fecondly,  a  lefs  Oppofition  to  Vice,     The  Confiitarion  Mircy^ 
therefore  of  Hypocrites  is,  to  fend  them  from  the  Works  of  Sacrifice  to 
the  Works  of  Mercy.    1  'will  have  Mercy ^  and  not  Sacrifice.    And  again, 
pure  Religion  and  unfpotted  before  God  is  thiSj  to  vifit  the  Fatherlefs  and  Widows 
in  JffliSion.    And  again.   He  who  hves  not  his  Brother  whom  he  hasfeen^ 
bow  Jball  be  love  Godj  whom  he  has  notfeen  ? 

2.  But  there  are  certain  fublime  and  tumid  Hypocrites,   who  being  dt-TheRifm* 
ceived,  and  thinking  themfelves  worthy  of  a  clofe  Converfation  with  God,  ^^^^'  .f 
negleft  the  Offices  of  Charity  and  Beneficence  to  their  Neighbour,    as  p^^wr.    ^* 
(mailer  Matters.     And  this  Error,  tho  it  was  not  the  Foundation  of  a 
monaftic  Life,  yet  added  Excefs  to  what  at  firft  was  well  defign'd.     For 
*tisjuftly  faid,  that  the  Gift  of  Prayer  is  a  great  Gift  in  the, Church  \  and 
Vol.  II.  O  'tis 

>  See  more  to  thii  Purpore^  in  the  firft  Part  of  the  Author's  2^9vum  OrgMum. 
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*tis  of  Ufe  to  the  Church  that  there  fhould  be  Societies  of  Men  released 
from  worldly  Cares,  and  fet  apart  to  foUicit  God  with  their  devout  and 
afliduous  Prayers  for  the  Good  of  the  Church.  But  Hypocrify  has  a  great 
Refemblance  with  this  Ordination  ;  tho  the  whole  Inmtution  is  not  con- 
demned, but  only  the  fierce  and  boafting  Spirits  reproved :  For  Enoch ^ 
who  walked  with  God,  prophefy'd,  as  we  find  in  St.  Jude^  and  benefit- 
ed the  Church  with  the  Fruit  of  his  Prophefy ;  and  John  the  Baptift, 
whom  fome  make  the  Founder  of  a  monaftick  Life,  minifter*d  greatly 
both  in  prophefying  and  baptizing. 
Th$  difiin^  ^  But  for  thofe  ifrfio  arc  io  vcry  officious  towards  God,  this  Queftion 
^Mark^of  is  put ;  If  thou  Jhalt  do  jufily^  what  ddft  thou  give  to  Godj  or  what  Jball  be 
u^f0crH€i.  recerue  from  thine  Hand?  The  Works  of  Mercy  therefore,  when  they  are 
wanting,  infiJlibly  diftinguifli  Hypocrites.  Tiic  contrary  is  the  Cafe 
with  Hercticks :  For  as  Hypocrites  doak  their  Injuries  to  Man  under  their 
pretended  Sanfiity  towards  God ;  fo  Hereticks,  under  a  certain  kind  of 
Morality  towards  Man,  infinuate  their  Blafpheniies  againft  God.  Another 
Mark  of  Hypocrites  is,  that  in  the  Church,  and  among  the  People,  tlxey 
fwdl,  as  if  blown  up  with  a  (acred  Fury,  $i0d  kt  all  things  in  a  Flame  ^ 
but  to  fee  diem  in  their  Solitudes,  private  Meditations  and  Converfations 
with  God^  they  are  cold,  lifeleis  and  languid  y  fiUl  of  Malke,  an^  the  old 
Leaven. 

Essay  XXVI.    0/ Heresies^. 

Two  caufn   ,^  i-jH  HERE  are  two  Caufes  of  Hercly ;   viz.  the  Ignorance  of  the 
#/  Hirefii.  I     ^jji^  ^^^  ^g  Ignorance  of  the  Power  of  God :  which  is  well 

exprefs'd  in  this  fundamental  Canon  ;   Te  err^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures ; 
nor  the  Power  of  God.     The  Will  of  God  is  beft  rcveaKd  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  we  are  to  fearch ;  but  his  Power  is  beft  revealed  by  the  Creatures, 
which  we  arc  to  contemplate.     The  Fullnefs  of  the  Power  of  God  Ihould 
therefore  be  fo  aflerted,  as  not  to  blemifh  his  Will ;  and  the  Goodne&  of 
his  WiH  to  be  fo  maintatnM  as  not  to  leflen  his  Power.     True  Heli^n 
therefore  lies  in  a  Mean  betwixt  Superftition  and  fuperftitious  Herefies  on 
the  one  fide,  and  Athdfm  and  prophane  Herefies  on  the  other. 
ThiDifer-        2.  Superftition,  rejecting  the  Light-of  Scripture,  and  following  corrupt 
fnci  betweiB  ^j.  apocryphal  Traditions,  new  Revelations,  or  falfc  Interpretations  of  the 
InrAfTe^fm.  Scriptures,  feigns  many  things  concerning  the  Will  of  God>  dtat  deviate 
*  from,  and  are  foreign  to  their  Senfe.    Hut  Atbeifm  mutinies,  and  takes 
Arms  againft  the  Power  of  God ;  not  believing  his  Word,  or  that  it  re- 
veals his  Will,   from  a  Difbelief  of  that  Power,  to  which  all  things  are 
poflible.    And  the  Herefies  proceeding  from  this  Fountain  feem  of  a  more 
heinous  Nature  than  the  reft;   for  thus  in  Civil  Government  'tis  a  blacker 
Crime  to  diminifh  the  Power  and  Mqjefty  of  the  Prince,  than  to  touch 
his  Character. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  Herefics  which  diminilh  the  Power  of  God,  are  of  three  De-  t*#  Henfiis 
grees,  cxclufive  of  downright  Athcifm  <>;  and  reft  upon  one  and  the  fame  \^^ p^  ^f 
Myftery,  or  Pretence  of  Goodnefs ;  viz.  the  clearing  of  the  Will  of  God  G^i  an  of 
from  all  Afperfion  of  Evil.    The  firft  Degree  is  of  thofe  who  make  two  thm  Degrm. 
equal  Principles,  contrary  to,  and  contending  with  each  other ;  the  one  a 
Principle  of  Good,  and  the  Other  a  Principle  of  Evil.     The  fecond  De- 
^ce  is  of  thofe  who  think  the  Majefty  of  God  injured  by  raifing  a  pofitive 
and  aftive  Principle  a^inft  him ;  and  therefore,  rejefting  diis  Audacity, 
oppofe  to  him  a  negative  of  privative  Principle :  For  they  would  have  the 
Work  of  Matter  and  the  Creation,  by  a  native,  internal,  and  fubftantial 
Principle,  to  tend  and  return  into  Confufion  and  nothing :  not  confidering 
diat  it  requires  the  fame  Omnipotent  Power  to  annihibte  Matter,  as  to  create 
it.     The  third  D^ee  is  of  thofe  who  reftrain  the  former  Opinion  tx>  hu- 
man Anions,  whidi  are  fmful  \  and  make  them  iiibftantially  depend,  with- 
out any  Connexion  of  Caufes,  upon  the  internal  Will  and  Pleafure  of 
Man ;  affigning  wider  Limits  to  the  Knowledge,  than  to  the  Power  of 
God,  or  rather  to  that  Part  of  his  Power  (becaufe  Knowledge  is  Power) 
by  which  he  knows  -,  than  to  that  by  which  he  naoves  and  ads :  Tb\  *  ma- 
king him  indolently  to  foreknow  things  which  he  does  not  pr^ej^iiate  or 
pre-ordain.  But  whatever  depends  not  upon  God,  as  an  Aumof  and  Prin- 
ciple, muft,  by  Conheftion,  and  fubordinate  D^ees,  be  in  the  Place  of 
God  ;  a  new  Principle,  and  a  kind  of  under-God.    Whence  this  Opini- 
on is  juftly  rejeded  as  injurious,  and  lefiening  both  to  the  Majefty  and 
Power  of  God.  For  it  is  truly  laid,  that  God  is  not  the  Author  of  Evil : 
Not  becaufe  he  is  no  Author,  but  becaufe  he  is  no  evil  Author. 

Essay  XXVIL    0//*^Church.  ^ 

WE  every  where  meet  with  the  Contradiftion  of  Tongues  out  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  God  -,  but  within  that  it  is  faid.  Men  Ihall  be  pro- 
tefted  from  them.  Thou  Jbalt  proteSl  them  in  thy  Tabernacle  from  the  Con^ 
tradition  of  Tongttes.  Accordingly,  which  way  foever  we  turn  ourfelves> 
there  is  no  Determination  of  Controvcrfies,  except  within  this  Tabernacle ; 
that  is  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  But  obferve,  that  in  the  Tabernacle 
th««  was  an  Ark ;  and  in  that  Ark  the  Teftimony,  or  Tables  of  the  Law : 
fo  that  the  Shell  of  the  Tabernacle  is  little,  without  the  Kernel  of  the  Te- 
ftimony.  The  Defign  of  the  Tabernacle  was  to  preferve  and  deliver  the 
Teftimony.  In  the  fame  manner  'tis  the  Office  of  the  Church  to  preferve 
and  deliver  down  the  Scriptures :  but  the  Soul  of  the  Tabernacle  is  the 
Teftimony  p. 

•  See  above,  Essat  XXIL 

'  See  the  EfTay  upon  Unity  in  Religion,  SeCt.  llh  ftth  fimm. 

O  2  Essay 
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EssAT  XXVIII.    O/" Death. 

T*#  Uar  rf  X.   \  T  E N  fear  Death,  as  Children  fear  the  Dark.     And  as  that  natu- 
22'fjJ^        JVl  ral  Fear  in  Children  is  increafcd  by  frightful  Tales-,  fo  is  the 
^^  '  other.     Certainly,    the  Contemplation  of  Peath,  as  the  Wages  of  Sin, 
*"   and  the  Pafllage  to  another  World,  is  pious  and  wholefome  %  but  the  Fear 
of  it,  as  a  Debt  due  to  Nature,  weak  and  emptv.     Groans,  Convulfions, 
weeping  Friends,  Funeral  Ceremonies,  and  the  like,   (hew  Death  terrible: 
yet  there  is  no  Paflion  fo  weak,  but  conquers  the  Fear  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore Death  is  no  fuch  terrible  Enemy.     Revenge  triumphs  over  Death  ; 
Love  fl^ts  it ;  Honour  afpires  to  it ;   Dread  of  Shame  prefers  it ;  Grief 
flies  to  it  5  Fear  anticipates  it.    After  Otbo  had  flain  himfelf.  Pity,  the 
tendcrcft  of  the  Afiedtions,  moved  many  to  die  and  follow  him.     Nay, 
•^  Seneca  judges  a  Man  would  die,  tiio  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miferable ; 
merely  thro  a  wearinefs  of  doing  the  fame  things  over  and  over  agaim 
Gnat  Minds      »Xis  no  Icfs  worthy  of  notice,  how  little  Stcration  die  approaches  of 
^ft'^fi  '^-      Death  make  in  good  Minds,  who  appear  the  fame  to  the  liaft.    jfugufius 
died  with  a  CompUment ;  TUerius  in  Difllmuladon  ;  Veffafian  with  a  Jeft ; 
Galba  with  a  Sentence ;  and  Sepimius  Severus  with  a  form  of  Diipatch. 
The  Stoicks  beftow'd  too  much  Coft  ujx)n  Death  j  and  by  their  great  Pre- 
parations made  it  appear  more  frightful.    Whereas  it  is  as  natural  to  die, 
"^  as  to  be  born  v  and  to  an  In&nt,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the 
other. 
Hw  M  di-       3.  He  who  dies  in  fome  earncft  Purfuit,  is  like  a  Man  wounded  in  hot 
minijh  the    Blood ;  and  fcarce  feels  the  Blow.     Whence  to  have  the  Mind  fix*d  and 
^ppretlnjion  i'^tent  upon  fome  good  Objeft,  lefTcns  the  Pain  of  Death.     But  above 
pfDedb^     ^'^»  '^^^  fweeteft  to  depart  when  a  Man  has  obtained  his  Ends,  and  wor- 
thy Expeftadons.    Death  alfo  has  this  Advantage,  that  it  opens  the  Gate 
to  Fame,  and  extinguifhes  Envy. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

EssATs  UPON  Oeconomical  Subjects. 

Essay  I.    Q/*Youth,  atki  Age. 

1.       \   Man  young  in  Years,  may  be  old  in  Hours ;    if  he  has  loft  no  r^thfildcm 
/\    Time:  but  this  rarely  happens.     Youth  is  generally  like  tJitP/^^^  ^y^ 
^  ^  firft  Thought,  not  fo  wife  as  the  fecond :  For  there  is  a  Youth  JjJ,^^^''^"' 
in  Mens  Thoughts,  as  well  as  their  Ages.     Yet  the  Invention  of  young 
Men,    is  more  lively  than  of  old  ;  •and  Imaginations  ftream  into  their 
Minds  better,  and  as  it  were  more  divinely. 

2.  Natures  diforderM  with  much  Heat,  violent  Defires  and  Perturba- /w/f/iwwi 
tions,  are  not  ripe  for  Aftion,  till  they  have  pafs'd  the  Meridian  of  Life :  J^^f^rs  mt 
as  we  fee  in  Julim  Cafar ;  and  again  in  Septimius  Severus^   of  whom  'tis-^^^^^^  -^ "" 
laid.  That  bisjuvenih  Tears  were  full  of  Errors,  or  even  Fury^\  and  yet  he 

was  almoft  the  ableft  Emperor  of  the  whole  Lift.  But  compofed  Na- 
tures may  flourifli  even  in  Youth :  as  appears  by  jtuguflus  Cafar,  Cofinus 
Duke  of  Florence^  and  others. 

3.  On  the  other  hand.  Heat  and  Vivacity  in  old  Age  make  an  excellent  v'tvacity  m 
Compofition  for  Bufinefs.   Young  Men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge  j  ff^d  Agr 
fitter  for  Execution,  than  for  Counfel ;   and  fitter  for  new  Projefts,  than  ^^^^^f^ 
eftablifti'd  Bufinefs.   For  old  Mens  Experience  direds  them  in  things  thaty^^'^y,^^ 
fall  within  its  reach ;  but  mifleads  them  in  new  Matters. 

4.  The  Errors  of  young  Men  are  often  the  Ruin  of  Bufinefs  :  where-  Tht  Differ- 
as  the  Errors  of  old  ones  feldom  go  farther  than  this,  that  more  might  '»^'  ^itw/xt 
have  been  done,  or  fooner-     Young  Men  in  the  Management  of  Bufinefs  ^^^f'^'j^^  ^^ 
grafb  more  than  they  can  hold  \  ftir  more  than  they  can  ftill ;  flie  to  the aTdiu. '* 
End,  without  wdl  confidering  the  Steps  and  the  Means  -,  abfurdly  follow 

certain  Rules  they  have  fallen  upon  by  Accident ;  ufe  violent  Remedies  at 
firft ;  and  laftly,  what  doubles  all  Errors,  do  not  acknowledge  or  retraft 
them ;  like  an  unruly  Horfe,  that  will  neither  ftop  nor  turn.  Old  Men 
objoSt  too  much,  confult  too  long,  venture  too  little,  repent  too  foon, 
and  feldom  drive  Bufinefs  to  a  fiill  Period  j  but  content  themfelves  with  a 
Mediocrity  of  Succefs. 

5.  Certanly  it  were  proper  to  mix  old  Men  and  young  together  in  Bu-  ji  mlxtun  pf 
finefs.     This  would  prove  ufeful  in  prefent,  becaufc  the  Advantages  ofoldandrmng^- 
both  Ages  might  thus  correft  the  Defefts  of  either:   and  ufeful  in  ^ture,  ^«^www*iii<i 
becaufe  young  Men  might  thus  learn,  while  old  ones  governed.     And'''  ^fifejs. 
laftly,  it  would  be  better  for  compofing  external  Accidents ;  becaufe  Age 
procures  Authority,  as  Youth  does  Favour  and  popular  Efteem. 

6.  But: 

^  Juvmtutim  egtt  errmhiu,  hnofurerib^s  fUnam*. 
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r^nng  Men       6.  But  in  Morality;  Youth  perhaps  will  have  the  Prehemincnce ;  as  Age 

monm^ral   has  in  Policy.     A  certain  Rabbi  from' this  Text,   Towr  young  Men  JbaU  fee 

^^^'^FifionSy   and  your  old  Men  Jhatt  dream  Dreams^    infers,  that  young  Men 

are  admitted  nearer  to  God,  than  old  ones ;  becaufe  Fifion  is  a  clearer  Re- 

vehtiori  than-  i>feant.\    And  certiiirtly,   the  triors  a  mah  drihte?  of  the 

World,  the  more  he  is  intoxicated  with  it ;  and  old  Age  rather  improves 

\  Men  in  the  Powers  of  the  Undcrflanding,  than  in  the  Virtues  of  the  Will 

and  AfFeftions. 

thrt$  Kmds      7.  Some  (hew  an  over-early  Ripenefs  in  Youth,  btit  foon  fade  and  de- 

0f  early  nf$  cay  as  they  advance  in  Years.     Thefe  arc  firfi  fuch  as  have  brittle  Wits, 

G$niMs\       ^he  Edge  whereof  is  foon  turn*d ;  fo  HermogeneSy  the  Rhetorician,  wrote 

Books  that  are  extremely  fubtile,  and  foon  after  became  (hipid.     A/ec9nd 

Sort  are  thofe  that  have  fome  natur^  Faculties,  more  becoming  Youth 

than  Age ;  fuch  as  fluent  and  florid  S{>eech ;    which  is  laudable  in  the 

young,  but  not  in  the  old.     So  luUy  faid  of  Hortenfius^  He  continued  the 

fame  when  be  ought  not^.     A  third  kind  is  fuch  as  fetout  too  h&,  at  firfl ; 

and  have  a  greater  Vivacity  than  fucceeding  Years  can  fupport :  as  was 

the  Cafe  of  Scipo  Jfricanus^  of  whom  D^y  lays,  bis  Utter  life  fellfbort 

of  his  firfi  K 

Essay  IL    Of  Marriage>  artd  Single  LifbJ 

Vr^M^'^k'    '•  nr  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Children  has  given  Hoflages  to 
l^nh!m^        X     Fortune;    for  they  are  Impediments  to  great  Entcrprizes,  whe- 
u  fbiPuhlick.  ther  in  the  way  of  Virtue  or  Vice.     Certainly  the  noblefl  public  Works 
have  proceeded  from  childlefs  Men ;  who  both  in  AfFeftion  and  Fortune 
wedded  and  endowed  the  People.     Yet  it  fecms  more  reafonablc  that 
thofe  who  have  Children  fhould  Ihew  the  greater  Concern  for  Futurity ; 
to  which  they  know  their  deareft  Pledges  muft  be  tranfmitted. 
T^e  CAMfispf    2.  There  are  fome,  however,  who  having  no  Children,    are  regardlefs 
Mem  living  ^f  ^Ij^Jj.  q^^  Memory,    terminate  their  Thoughts  with  themfelvcs,  and 
I      •'"'^  •  imagine  the  Care  of  Pofler ity  belongs  not  to  them.   There  are  others  that 

account  a  Wife  arid  Children  but  as  Bills  of  Charges.     Nay,  there  are 
fome  rich  covetous  Men,   who  foolifhly  pride  themfelves  in  having  no 
Children  •,  in  order  to  be  thought  fo  much  the  richer.   But  the  moft  com- 
mon Caufe  of  living  fingle  is  Liberty  ;  efpecially  in  certain  felf-pleafing 
humorous  Minds,  which  are  fo  fenfible  of  every  Reflraint,  as  aunoft  to 
think  their  Girdles  and  Garters  to  be  Bonds  and  Shackles. 
Th$  Advan^      3,  Unmarried  Men  are  the  bcft  Friends,  bcft  Mafters,  befl  Servant, 
tAg$s  or  Dif'  jjyj  jjQ^  always  the  beft  Subjefts ;   for  they  are  light  to  run  away :  and  al- 
cf^celebaJi   ^^^  ^^^  Fugitives  are  Batchelors.    Celcbacy  fuits  well  with  Ecclcfialficks ; 
to  the  feveral  for  Charity  will  hardly  water  the  Ground,   where  it  muft  firft  fill  a  Pool. 
Profejfwm.    »Tis  a  thing  indifferent  in  Judges  and  Magiftratcs  :  for  if  dicy  fhouH  be 

facile 

'  Idem  manehat,  neque  idem  dicebat. 
•  Ultima  frimis  eedetant. 
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facile  and  corrupt,  a  Servant  might  prove  xpucti  more  rapacious  than  a  + 
Wife.  As  for  Soldiers,  I  find  aiat  Generals  in  their  Hortatives,  com- 
monly put  them  in  mind  of  their  Wives  and  Children.  And  the  Con- 
tempt of  Marriage  amon^ft  the  ^urks  debafes  the  common  Soldiery.  Cer- 
tainly, Wife  ana  Children  are  a  kind  of  humanizing  Difcipline  :  and  An- 
gle Men,  tho  they  are  often  more  munificent  and  charitable,  becaufe  their 
Fortunes  are  lefs  exhaufted,  yet  prove  more  cruel  and  hard -hearted  ;  be- 
cauie  their  Tendernels  is  lefs  called  upon. 

4.  Grave  Natures,  led  by  Cuftom,  and  therefore  conftant,  g^^^WyT^'Tf'^? 
make  uxorious  Hulbands.     Thus  it  is  iaid  of  Ulyjis,  that  be  frefirr'd  bist^  ^£^ 
old  Woman  to  Immortality.     Chafte  Women  are  commonly  proud  and  fro-  ^f^^y. 
ward  ;*  as  prefuming  upon  the  Merit  6f  their  Chaftity.     'Tis  one  of  the  ^ 

beft  Bonds,  both  of  Chaftity  and  Obedience  in  the  Wife,  if  Ihe  think  her 
Hulband  wife ;  which  flie  will  never  do,  if  Ihe  find  him  jealous.  Wives 
are  youn^  Mens  MiftrefTes ;  Companions  for  middle  Age  j  and  old  Mens 
Nurfes.  So  that  a  Man  may  have  a  Reafon  to  marry  at  any  time  '.  But 
he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wife  Men,  who  being  alked  when  a  Man  ,  . 
fhould  marry ;  anfwer*d,  ji  young  M0»  not  yet^  an  old  Man  not  at  all. 

5.  It  often  happens,  that  bad  Hufbands  have  good  Wives  >  whether  >ri6ry  had 
the  Huibind's  Kmdnefs  is  in  this  Cafe  more  highl]^  valued  when  it  comes  >  ?*^*^^' 
or  whether  the  Wife  takes  a  Pride  in  hex  own  Patience.  However  this  be,^*yj^* 
if  the  bad  Hulband  was  of  her  own  choofir\g,    againft  the  Confent  of 
Friends,  flie  will  be  fure  to  ftifle  her  Sufferings,  and  varnifh  her  Folly! 

Essay  IIL    Of  Parents,  and  Children. 

I .   ^T^  H  E  Joys  of  Parents  are  fecret ;  fo  are  their  Griefs  and  Fears :  Thi  state  of 
JL     They  cannot  utter  the  one,  and  will  not  utter  the  other.     Chil- ^^'"'•^^ 'i^'j?^ 
dren  iweeten  Labours  j  but  they  imbitter  Misfortune?:  They  increafe  ^^^%Ze t^Ht art 
Cares  of  Life  5  but  mitigate  the  Thoughts  of  Death.     Perpetuity  by  Gc- without  cM- 
neration  is  common  to  Brutes  5  but  Perpetuity  by  Memory,  Defcrts  and  ^^^ 
Works,  is  proper  to  Mao.    A^nd  fur^ly  the  nobleft  Works  and  Founda- 
tions have  proceeded  from  childlefs  Men  ;  who  endeavoured  to  expreis  the 
Images  of  their  Minds,  where  thpfe  of  their  Bodies  failed.     Whence  the 
Care  of  Pofterity  appears  greateft  in  thofe  that  have  no  Pofterity.     The 
firft  Ennoblers  of  their  Families  are  mofl  indulgent  towards  their  Chil- 
dren '9  beholding  them  as  the  Continuance,  not  only  of  their  Species,  but 
alio  of  their  Works ;  and  fo  both  Children  and  Creatures. 

2.  The  Degrees  of  AfFeftion  in  Parents  towards  their  Children  is  often  W#  Affkaion 
unequal,  and  fometimes  unjuft  •,  cfpecially  in  the  Mother.  So  Solomon  fays ;  ^f  P^nnts 
A  wife  Son  rejoicetb  bis  Father y  but  a  foolijb  Son  is  tbe  beavinefs  of  bis  Mother,  f^'^  *"^f  ^| 
We  fhall  fometimes  fee,   in  a  Houfe  full  of  Children,   one  or  two  of  tht^nn!^ 
eldefl  refpeded>  and  the  youngefl  fondled ;   whilfl  others  in  the  middle 

feem 

*  Socrates  being  ask*d  by  one  whether  he  thould  marry  s  is  faid  to  have  anfwerM^  Do  or> 
do  not,  you  will  recent  it. 
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feem  in  a  manner  overlooked,    who  ncverthelefs  frequently  prove  the 
beft. 
Partnts  to  le     3.  The  lUibcrality  of  Parents  towards  their  Children,   is  a  pernicious 
^chlidnn^^^'^  Error  j  as  it  renders  them  bafe ;  -acquaints  them  with  Shifts  5  makes  them 
herd  with  mean  Company  ;   and  riot  more  when  they  come  to  Plenty. 
It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  Parents  fhould  keep  a  ftrift  Authority  to- 
wards their  Children,  but  a  flack  Purfe. 
Emulation         4.  There  is  an  imprudent  Cuftom  on  foot  among  Parents,  Schoolmafters 
»?'  '^^^   L   ^"^  Servants,  of  breeding  Emulation  between  Brothers,  during  Childhood; 
tv^ixt  Br<H*"^^^^^  frequently  turns  to  Difcord  when  they  are  Men,  and  difturbs  Fa- 
thers.        .  milies.    .  . 

No  groat  dif-     5.  The  Italians  make  little  diSerence  between  Children  and  Nephews, 

ferenco  ho-     qj-  ^ear  Relations ;  but  provided  they  be  of  the  fame  Blood,  they  judge  it 

ondNephews.  ^^  ^^^  material  to  have  them  their  own  Ifliie.     And  to  fay  the  Truth, 

'  in  Nature  *tis  much  the  fame ;  fo  that  we  often  fee  a  Nephew  refemble  an 

Uncle,  or  a  Kinfman,  more  than  his  own  Parent. 

Parents  to         g  Le|.  Parents  fix  their  Children  young  in  the  kind  of  Life  they  intend 

Mri^^tho      them:  for  at  this  time  they  are  molt  flexible.     And  let  diem  not  in  the 

Cour^o  ^f      Choice  pay  too  great  a  Regard  to  the  Inclination  of  their  Children  •,  as 

lift  for  Chd-  imagining  a  Child  will  take  beft  to  that  which  he  likes  moft.     If  indeed 

^'■^*'  the  AffeSion  or  Aptnefs  of  the  Child  be  extraordinary,  'tis  proper  not  to 

crofs  it ;  but  generally  the  Precept  is  good,  Cbdofe  what  is  befty  and  Cuftom 

will  make  it  pleafant  and  eafy.    Younger  Brothers  are  commonly  fortunate ; 

feldom  or  never,  where  the  elder  are  difmherited.     , 

Essay  IV.  O/"  Custom,  ^w^/ Educati  on. 

Tht  Power  of  I.    \  jT  E  N  commonly  think  according  to  their  Inclinations ;  fpeak  ac- 

^'^^^I'k^      '  JML  cording  to  their  Learning,  and  imbibed  Opinions;  but  general- 

votary  Re}o-  ^^  ^^  according  to  Cuftom.     And  therefore,  as  Macbiavel  well  obferves, 

lution,  tho  in  a  bad  Example,  there  is  no  trufting  to  the  Force  of  Nature,  nor  great 

Proteftations,  unlefs  they  are  ftrengthen'd  by  Cuftom.     His  Example  is, 

that  for  going  thro  with  a  defperate  and  cruel  Undertaking,  no  Dependance 

fliould  be  had  upon  the  Fiercenefs  of  a  Man's  Nature ;  or  upon  daring  Pro- 

mifes,  much  lefs  Oaths ;    but  that  a  Perfon  fliould  be  chofe  for  the  pur- 

pofe,  who  had  been  ac<?uftom*d  to  Blood  and  Slaughter.     Macbiavel  knew 

nothing  of  a  Friar  Clement^   nor  a  Ravillacy   nor  a  Jauregny^  nor  a  Balta- 

zar  Gerardy  nor  a  Guy  Faux  ;  yet  his  Rule  holds  good,  that  Nature,  and 

all  the  Ties  of  Words,  are  not  fo  ftrong  as  Cuftom.     But  SuperftitiOn  is 

now  arrived  to  fuch  an  height,  that  the  ftaunch  Aflaflin  is  as  remorleleft 

as  the  hardened  Butcher ;  and  votary  Refolution  is  become,  even  in  matter 

of  Blood,  equivalent  to  Cuftom. 

2.  In 
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2.  fn  all  other  Cafes  the  Power  of  Cuftom  is  manifeft ;  fo  that  one  might  ^^fianas  of 
wonder  to  hear  Men  profefs,  proteft,  engage,  fpeak  highland  yet  go  ^^[/c^a^^^^ 
to  aft  in  their  accuftom'd  manner,  regardlefs  of  all  that  had  pafs'd ;  as  if      ^     '- 
they  were  mere  Images,or  Machines  moved  only  by  theWheels  of  Cuftom. 
The  Tyranny  of  Cuftom  appears  in  many  other  rarticulars.    The  Indian 
Gymnofophifts,  both  ancient  and  modern,  quietly  laying  themfclves  up- 
on a  Pile  of  Wood,  were  facrificed  by  Fire  :  And  even  the  Women  ftrove 
to  be  burnt  with  their  Hufbands.     The   Spartan  Boys  were  anciently 
fcourged  upon  the  Altar  of  Diana^   almoft  without  a  Cry  or  a  Groan. 
I  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  a  condemned 
Irtfl)  Rebel  petitioned  the  Deputy  to  be  hang*d  in  a  With,    and  not  in  a 
Halter ;  becaufe  a  With  had  been  ufed  in  executing  former  Rebels.  There 
arc  Monks  in  Ruffia^  who  for  Penance  will  fit  a  whole  Winter's  Night  in 
a  Veffel  of  Water,  till  they  are  wedged  between  Ice.     And  many  furpri- 
zing  Examples  may  be  produced  of  the  Force  of  Cuftom^  both  upon  the 
Mind  and  Body.  Since  Cuftom j  therefore,  is  the  principal  Ruler  of  human 
Life,  let  Men  endeavour  to  engraft  good  Cuftoms. 

3.  Certainly  that  Cuftom  is  moft  powerfol,  which  is  begun  in  Youth.  ^^  ^^*/^^ 
This  we  call  Education  i   tho  no  more  than  an  early  Cuftom.     So,  thej^^^'^^'^*''''^ 
Tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all  the  ExprelTions  and  Sounds  of  the  Langu^es, 

and  the  Limbs  more  agile  and  fit  for  all  Motions,  in  Youth,  than  after- 
wards. For  thofe  who  learn  late,  cannot  fo  well  take  the  Ply  ;  except 
fuch  Minds  as  have  not  fufFer'd  themfelves  to  fix,  but  are  kept  open  to 
receive  continual  Improvement :  which  is  exceeding  rare. 

4.  But  if  the  Force  of  Cuftom,  when  fimple  and  feparate,  be  fo  great*,  The  Force  of 
the  Force  of  Cuftom j  when  conjoined  and  airociated,is  much  greater.    For  Cufiom greats 
here  Example  teaches.  Society  refi-eflxes.  Emulation  ftimulates,  and  Glory  ^J^''*^'^''^* 
raiies:  So  that  here  the  Force  of  Cuftom  is  in  its  Exaltation.    Certainly, 
thcr^tat  increafe  of  Virtues  in  human  Nature,  depends  upon  Societies 

well  inftituted. and  difciplin*d.  For  good  Governments,  and  good  Laws, 
nourifh  Virtue  when  grown ;  but  do  not  much  mend  that  Seed.  The  Mif- 
fortune  is,  that  the  moft  cfiedhial  Means  are  fometimes  applied  to  the  leaft 
defirable  Ends. 

Essay  Y.    O/"  Conversation  and Discovkstl. 

I.   C«  OME  in  Difcourfe  rather  affeft  being  commended  for  Wit,  mirrors  and 
\3  maintaining  all  Arguments,  than  for  Judgment,  in  difcerning  ^^conwMo 
Truth;  as  if  it  were  a  Praife  to  find  what  might  be  faid,  and  not  y^h2ithow7o^^^' 
fliould  be  concluded.    Some  abound  in  certain  Sets  of  common  Places  5  avoided. 
buc  in  other  SubjeAs  want  Variety.     This  kmd  of  Poverty  is  ufually 
irldbme,  and,  when  once  difcovered,  ridiculous.    The  more  honourable 
part  of  Difcourfe  is  to  give  the  Occafion ;  and  again  to  moderate  and 
pafs  to  another  Subjeft  :  For  this  is  leading  the  Dance.    *Tis  proper  in 
Converfation  to  vary  the  Subjcft  fometimes,   and  intermix   Difcourfe  of 
the  prefent  Occafion  with  Difpute  s  Relations  with  Arguments  5  Queftions 
Vol.  II.  P  with 
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with  Opinions;  and  Jeft  with  Earneft:  For  *tis  cloying  to  dwell  long  up- 
oo.  any  thing. 
y^fting,  how     2.  As  for  Jefitng^   there  are  certain  things  that  ought  to  be  privileged 
to  he  regu'     from  it ;    fuch  as  Religion,   Affairs  of  State,   great  Perfonages,  private 
Uttd.  Bufinefs  of  Importance,  and  all  Cafes  of  Pity.      Yet  fome  think  their 

Wits  afleep,  when  they  are  not  darting  out  their  Stings.  But  this  Hu- 
mour fhould  be  curb'd.  And,  in  general,  a  Difference  is  to  be  obferved  be- 
tween what  is  fait,  and  what  bitter.  Certainly,  he  who  has  a  Satyrical 
'  Vein,  and  nukes  others  afraid  of  his  Wit,  had  need  be  afraid  of  their 
Memory. 
Udesfir  tho  3.  To  afk  many  Queflions  is  the  Way  to  improve  ones  felf,  and 
Condua  of  pieafe  others:  efpecially  if  the  Queftions  be  fuited  to  the  Skill  and  Capa- 
DifcQurfo.  ^j^y  ^£-  ^g  Rcfpondent ;  who  will  thus  have  an  Opportunity  of  fhewing 
his  Knowledge,  whilft  the  Querift  gains  Information.  But  thefe  Queftions 
Ihould  not  be  troublefome  ;  otherwife  the  Querift  ads  the  Examiner :  He 
who  would  preferve  the  Dignity  of  femiliar  Difcourfe,  muft  give  others 
their  turn  to  fpeak.  And  if  any  one  would  engrofs  all  the  Talk  to  him- 
felf,  let  another  find  Wavs  to  break  him  off,  and  bring  the  reft  on  ;  as 
Muficians  do  with  thofe  tnat  dance  too  long.  If  you  fometimes  diflemble 
a  Knowledge  of  what  you  are  fuppofed  to  know  ;  you  fhall  another 
time  be  thought  to  know  what  you  do  not.  A  Man  fhould  feldom  Ipeak 
of  himfelf ;  and  then  it  ftiould  be  with  Judgment.  I  knew  a  Perfon  who 
would  frequently  fay,  in  the  way  of  Irony,  He  muji  needs  be  a  wife  Man^  be 
/peaks  fo  much  of  himfelf !  There  is  fcarce  more  than  one  Cafe  wherein  a 
Man  may  decently  commend  himfelf ;  and  that  is,  by  commending  the 
Virtue  in  another,  which  himfelf  lays  claim  to.  Stinging  Refleftions 
fhould  be  fparingl v  ufed :  For  Conversation  ought  to  be  as  a  Field  to  walk 
in  ;  not  as  a  Roaa  that  leads  home.  Difcreet  Difcourfe  is  better  than  Elo- 
quence ;  and  to  fpeak  agreeably,  is  better  than  to  afFeft  choice  Words,  or 
a  regular  Order.  A  good  continued  Speech  with  bad  Interlocution,  fhews 
Slownefs ;  and  a  good  Reply  without  the  Talent  of  making  a  continued 
Speech,  difcovers  Poverty,  and  the  want  of  a  grounded  Knowledge.  So 
we  fee  in  Brutes,  thofe  that  are  floweft  in  the  Courfe,  are  nimbleft  at  the 
Turn  •,  as  the  Hare  and  the  Greyhound.  To  ufe  too  many  Circumflances 
before  the  Matter  of  the  Speech  is  entered  upon,  proves  tedious  \  and  to 
ufe  none  at  all,  is  abrupt  and  difpleafing. 

Essay  VI.    CySuspicioN. 

rbeJMun^     I.   QUfpicions  amongft  Thoughts,  are  like  Bats  amongft  Birds;   and 

7hS  ^^        ^  "^^^^  ^y  ^"^  ^y  Twilight.  Certainly  they  ought  to  be  rcprefs'd, 

•'^  or  well  guarded  :  For  they  cloud  the  Underftanding,  alienate  Friends,  and 

clafh  with  Bufinefs  5  fo  that  it  can  neither  go  current  ppr  conftant.  They 

difpofe  Kings  to  Tyranny,  Hufbands  to  Jealoufy^  atid  even  the  prudent 

to  Irrcfblution  and  Melancholy. 

2.  They 
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2.  They  are  Dcfefts  rather  of  the  Head  than  the  Heart:  For  they  en-  is  mt  always 
ter  the  moft  courageous  Natures;  as  appears  by  King  Henry  VII.  who^^^^i^*^*^''* 
was  both  extremely  fufpicious  and  courageous.    But  in  fuch  a  Compofition 

they  do  little  hurt :  being  here  feldom  admitted  without  examining  into 
theu"  Foundation.    But  in  fearful  Tempers  they  reign  too  much. 

3.  Nodiing  makes  a  Man  fo  fufpicious  as  to  know  little:  whence  the  ^'  ^n^tdks. 
beft  Remedy  againft  Sufpicion  is  Enquiry :   For  Darknefs  and  Smother 

feed  the  Difrcmper.  What  would  Men  have  ?  Do  they  think  the  Perfons 
they  employ  and  converfe  with  are  Saints,  or  Angels  ?  Can  we  be  ignorant  that 
they  purfue  their  own  Ends ;  and  will  always  have  the  firft  Regard  to  thcm- 
felves?  There  is  therefore  no  better  Method  of  moderating  Sufpicions,  than 
to  provide  againft  them  as  if  they  were  true ;  yet  bridle  them  as  if  they 
were  falfe  :  for  fo  far  Sufpicion  may  be  of  ufe,  as  to  put  Men  upon  their 
Guard ;    that  tho  the  thing  fufpefted  were  true,  it  Ihould  not  hurt  them. 

4.  The  Sufpicions  that  the  Mind  forms  to  itfelf  are  no  more  than  Buz-  -f  *  ^*^*^'' 
zes;   but   thofe  kept  up  by  the  Artifice  of  others,   or  put  into  MensyJ^*//yj.^^ 
Heads  by  Rumours  and  Whifpers,  have  Stings.     The  direft  way  out  oftht  Perfi^ 
this  thick  Wood  of  Sufpicions  is,  a  frank  Declaration  of  them  to  the>j?*^** 
Perfon  fufjpcdted :  For  thus  we  are  fure  to  know  more  of  their  Juftnefe 

or  Unjuftnefs,  than  before  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  render  the  fulpefted 
Perfon  more  cautious  of  giving  us  farther  Occafion  of  Sufpicion.  But 
this  ihould  not  be  done  to  Men  of  bafe  Natures ;  who,  if  they  find  them- 
felves  once  fufpeded,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italians  have  a  Proverb, 
Sofpetto  licentia  fede '9  as  if  Sufpicion  diflblved  Fidelity:  Whereas  it  ihould 
rather  provoke  the  iiifpefted  Perfon  to  clear  himfelf. 

Essay  VII.    O/* Cunning; 

J.   "O  Y  Cunning  I  underibnd  a  certain  finiiler  or  crooked  WiiHom :  For  ^^^w'^li 

Xy  there  is  a  great  Difference  between  a  cunning  Man  and  a  wi/^  Man\  ^^' 
not  only  in  point  of  Probity,  but  alfo  in  point  of  Ability.  There  are 
thofe  who  can  pack  the  Cards,  and  yet  not  play  weU ;  and  fo  fome  are 
good  at  canvaffing  and  bridling  of  Faftions,  who  are  otherwife  weak  Mea. 
Again,  'tis  one  thing  to  underftand  Perfons,  and  another  to  underftand 
Things :  For  many  are  verfed  in  Mens  Humours,  yet  uncapable  of  real 
Bufinefs ;  as  having  ihidied  Men  more  than  Books  :  and  iiich  are  fitter  for  . 
Pra6tice  than  for  Counfel ;  as  excelling  only  in  the  way  they  have  been 
ufed  to.  And  becaufe  thefe  cunning  Men  are  like  Haberdaihers  of  Small 
Wares,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  examine  their  Shops. 

2.  *Tis  a  piece  of  Cunning  to  glance  an  obfcrvmg  Eye  upon  the  Coun-  »#  Cwmng 
tenanceof  the  Perfon  fpoke  with;  after  the  manner  dire£ted  by  the  J^^ ^^^V^ 
fuits:  For  many  prudent  Men  have  fecret  Hearts  and  tranfparent  Counte- 
nances.   But  this  Ihould  be  done  with  a  modcfl  DejefUon  of  the  Eye  by 
turns  J  as  the  Jefuits  praftife  it. 

P  2  3.  Another 
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Cunning  fir       3  Another  Artifice  is,  when  you  defire  to  have  a  Matter  immediately 

frocur'mg       difoatch'd,    to  entertain  and   amufe  the  Pcrfoji  with  Difcourfe  upon  a 

gurnet.       different  Subjeft ;  that  he  may  be  thus  prevented  from  making  Difficulties 

and  Objeftions.     I  knew  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  whenever  he  came  to 

Queen  .Elizabeth  with  Bills  to  fign,  would  firft  enter  her  into  fome  ferious 

Afiairs  of  Government ;  that  fhe  might  be  the  lefs  intent  upon  the  Bills, 

The  like  Advantage  may  be  obtained  by  propofing  things  of  a  fudden, 

when  the  Perfon  applied  to  is  in  too  much  haftc  to  confider  thoroughly 

of  them. 

Tor  quafhing     4.  When  a  Man  would  crofs  a  Bufinefs  which  he  fufpedts  might  be  ef- 

an  jffiAr.     feftually  propofed  by  another,   he  often  pretends  to  be  well  affeded  to  it ; 

but  propofes  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  quafli  or  difturb  it. 
For  caujinga     g^  Xo  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  Difcourfe,    as  if  a  Man  took 
^^fi^^^*      himfelf  up,,   raifes  a  Curiofiry  in  the  Hearer  to  know  fiirther.      And 
becauie  a  thing  has  a  greater  Effect  when  forced  out  by  a  Queftion,  than 
when  it  is  voluntarily  offered  v  a  Bait  may  be  laid  for  a  Queftion,   by  an 
unaccuftomed  Change  of  the  Countenance.     This  Nehemiab  feems  to  have 
praftifed,  who  bad  not  till  that  time  been  fad  before  the  King. 
AY  '''^^'i?^       ^-  ^^  ^^  firft  relating  of  difagreeable  News,  or  Matters  that  may  be 
MMnt.       heinoufly  uken,   'tis  proper  to  break  the  Ice  by  die  Means  of  others, 
whofe  Words  are  of  lefs  weight ;  and  referve  the  Voice  of  greater  Autho- 
rity, to  come  in  as  by  chance,  upon  a  Queftion  raifed  by  the  occafion : 
as  ui  the  Cafe  of  Narciffus  relating  to  Claudius^  the  Marriage  of  Mejfaliua 
and  S^ilius. 
To  avoid  be-      7,  In  Matters  where  a  Man  would  not  himfelf  be  feen,   'tis  a  point 
ingffin.       ^f  Cunning  to  borrow  the  Name  of  the  World  ;  and  introduce  them  with 
a  tbeyfay.     I  knew  one  who,  in  writing  of  Letters,  would  conftantly  put 
the  moft  material  Points  in  die  Poftfcript  i  as  if  they  were  things  he  had 
almoft  forgot.     I  knew  another,   who  in  Converfation  would  pafs  over 
the  Thing  ne  moft  intended  ;  take  his  Leave  \  but  come  back  again,  and 
fpeak  of  it,   as  if  it  before  had  flipt  his  Memory. 
Jo  gain  an        8.  Some  lie  in  wait  to  be  furpriz'd  by  the  rerfon  they  have  a  Defign 
Offortitmty.  ^^^ .  ^j  ^]^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^  found  with  a  Letter  in  their  Hand,  or  doing 
fomewhat  unufual,  in  order  to  be  queftion'd  about  the  Matter  they  would 
open. 
To  lay  a  Sait     9.  'Tis  a  piece  of  high  Cunning  to  let  fell  Words  in  one's  own  Perfon, 
f^^^l^^'^  ^d'  Qji  purpofe  for  another  to  catch,  and  ufe  to  his  Ruin.     I  knew  two  Com- 
'^^^^^^*        petitors  for  the  Secretary's  Place  in  Queen  Elizabetb*s  time,  who  neverthe- 
lefs  kept  Terms  with  each  other,  and.  often  conferred  upon  the  Subjeft  of 
their  Rivalfliip.     At  length  one  of  them  faid,  that  to  be  Secretary  in  the 
Decline  of  a  Monarchy  was  a  ticklijh  things  and  a  kind  of  Honour  be  did  not 
affeSt,     Thefe  Words,  which  were  enfnaringly  fpoke,  the  other  prefently 
catched  5  and  in  Simplicity  ufed,  as  his  own,  among  his  Friends.  The  other 
took  hold  of  this,  and  found  means  to  have  the  Queen  acquainted  with 
what  his  Competitor  had  thus  given  out,  about  the  Decline  of  a  Monarchy  j 
which  the  Qnttn  fo  refented  (as  then  thinking  herfelf  in  the  Glory  of  her 
Reign)  that  me  would  never  after  hear  of  his  Suit. 

10.  There 
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10.  There  is  a  Cunning  which  we  in  England  call  the  turning  of  Cat  in'^^^  turning 
fan%  which  is,   when  what  a  Man  fays  to  another,    he  pretends  another  *^^^^*''^'** 
had  faid  to  him :  and  *tis  not  eafy  when  fuch  a  Matter  paffed  between  two, 

to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  originally  came. 

11.  There  is  an  Ardfice  of  glancing  at  others,  by  juftifying  ones  felf  Ti&#  Artlfiet 
in  Negatives ;  as  to  fay.  This  I  do  not.     And  fome  have  fucn  a  ready  Ta-  f/  story^^iu 
lent  at  Story-tellii^,  that  there  is  nothing  they  would  infinuate,  but  they  ^'^^^ 

can  wrap  it  up  in  a  Tale,  whereby  they  keep  uiemfelves  fecure ;  as  affirm- 
ing' notnins  exprefly,  and  at  the  fame  time  caufe  the  thing  they  intended 
to  be  fpread  with  the  greater  Pleafure. 

12.  *Tis  an  ufefiil  Cunning  for  a  Man  to  couch  the  Anfwer  he  defires  ^'^^^^•''f  ^^ 
in  the  others  own  Words  and  Propofitions ;  for  this  brings  over  the  other  themrJ^of 
with  greater  Eafe.  another* 

13.  'Tis  ftrange  how  long  fome  Men  will  wait  to  fpeak  what  they  in-  The  waiting 
tend ;  how  far  they  will  fetch  it  5  and  how  many  other  Matters  they  will  ^?  opportn- 
beat  over  to  come  near  it.    This  is  a  thing  of  great  Patience,  but  of  much  '^'^  ^^  ^^^* 
Ufe. 

i4#  A  fudden,   bold  and  unexpeAed  Queftion  fometimes  furprizes  z  Sudden  Md 
Perfon,  and  lays  him  open.  Thus  a  Man  who  went  by  a  falfe  Name,  ano-  Sjf^fi'^ns. 
ther  coming  behind  him  and  calling  him  by  his  true  one,  is  faid  to  have 
forgot  himfelf,  and  prefently  looked  back. 

15.  But  thefe  fmall  Wares,  and  petty  Points  of  Cunning,  are  numerous,  -rf  Lift  to  be 
It  were  proper,  however,  to  make  a  Lift  of  them-,  for  nothing  proves ^^^'^^.'^^ 
more  mifchievous  in  States,  than  to  have  cunning  Men  pafs  for  wife.  tfcunl^nu 

16.  There  are  thofe  who  know  the  Stops  and  Paufes  of  Bufmefs,   hwx.  some  Men  * 
cannot  enter  the  Heart  of  it ;  like  fome  Houfes  that  have  convenient  StSLirs  fitter  fir 
and  Galleries,  but  never  a  good  Room.    Hence  fuch  Men  find  commodi-  <^*'»»«»if^^» 
ous  Exits  in  the  Conclufion  of  Debates  -,  tho  they  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  '^'^     *y'»f/*- 
and  deliberate  Matters*     Yet  they  commonly  take  advantage*  of  their 
Inability ;  and  would  be  thought  Genius's  fitter  to  diredt  and  determine, 

than  to  difpute.     And  fome  depend  rather  upon  the  abufing  and  tricking 
of  others,  than  upon  the  Soundnefs  of  their  own  Proceedings.     Hut  Solo- 
mon fays.  Tie  Fool  turnetb  afide  to  Deceit ^  wbilft  tbe  prudent  Man^looketb  well 
to  bis  Goings. 

Essay  VIII.    O/ Self-Cunning, 

I.  tnpIHE  Ant  has  much  Self-cunning,  but  proves  a  mifchievous  Thing  5#//-«»ii/»^ 
X    i^  a  Garden  :   and  certainly  Self-lovers  hurt  the  Publick.    We  ?^j  f?  ^'  ^^'^ 
Ihould  therefore  divide  ecjually  betwixt  Self-love  and  publick  Spirit.    Be^^  ^  • 
true  to  thyfelf,  but  not  injurious  to  others  •,  efpecially  not  to  thy  King  and 
Country     *Tis  groveling  for  a  Man*s  Aftions  to  center  in  himfelf. 

z.  It  is  more  tolerable  in  Princes  to  refer  all  things  to  themfelves,  l^^caufc  T^^^^^**^ 
the]r  aft  in  a  publick  Capacity  ;  but  Selfifhnefs  is  highly  pernicious  in  zJJh  Princes 
Subjcd  or  Servant  of  the  State :  for  all  the  publick  Affairs  that  pafs  through  than  private 
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foch  Hands,  will  be  bent  to  felfifh  Ends  -,  which  muft  oft3cn  prove  eccen- 
trick  to  the  Ends  of  the  governing  Power. 
Ko  frinn         g.  Therefore  let  Princes  choofe  fuch  Minifters  and  Servants  as  are  not 

^hoTlfthh  ^^^^^  '  "^^^^^  ^^^'"^  ^^  ^®^  "  fecondarjr.  What  nukes  theEflFeft  more 
^chara^i//  pernicious  is,  that  it  preferves  no  Proportion.  It  is  a  wide  Difproportion, 
where  the  Servant's  Advantage  is  preferred  to  the  Matter's  ;  but  a  violent 
Extreme,  where  a  fmall  Advantage  of  the  Servant  is  preferred  to  a  great 
one  of  the  Mafter.  Yet  this  is  frequently  the  Cafe  in  corrupt  Minifters, 
Treafurers,  Ambaffadors,  Generals,  and  other  felfifh  Officers  and  Ser- 
vants ;  who  clap  a  Biafs  upon  the  Bowl  of  their  own  petty  Ends,  which 
draws  afide  their  Matters  important  Affairs.  The  Advantages  fuch  Ser- 
vants receive  generally  fquarc  with  the  Model  of  their  Fortunes  ;  but 
the  Damage  they  do  in  Exchange  is  according  to  the  Model  of  their  Ma- 
tter's Fortune.  For  it  is  the  Temper  of  fuch  violent  Self-lovers  to  fire  a 
Houfe^  fo  they  can  but  roaft  their  Eggs.  Yet  fuch  Minitters  often  keep  in 
their  Prince's  Favour,  becaufe  they  ftiidy  but  thefe  two  Points,  to  pleafe  him, 
and  profit  themfelves;  and  they  will  betray  hislnterett  for  the  Sake  of  either, 
Thi  Self-cun-  4.  Self-Cunning  is  a  depraved  Thing  in  many  of  its  Branches.  *Tis  the 
ning  often  un-Cnnning  of  Rats,  that  will  leave  a  Houfe  fomewhat  before  it  falls  :  'Tis 
fortunate,  ^j^^  Cunning  of  the  Fox,  that  turns  out  the  Badger,  who  made  the  Den  : 
'Tis  the  Cunning  of  the  Crocodile,  who  weeps  over  his  Prey  :  But  what 
is  moft  obfervable,  extreme  Self-lovers,  who,  as  Cicero  fays  of  Pompey^ 
are  without  a  Rival  in  their  Love,  generally  end  unfortunate  ;  and,  as 
they  facrificed  to  themfelves  through  the  whole  Courfe  of  their  Lives, 
are  at  length  facrificed  by  the  Inconftancy  of  Fortune  ;  whofe  Wings  they 
thought  to  have  clipped  by  their  hopeful  Cunning. 

Essay  K.    Of  affeSling  the  Appearance  of  Wisdom^ 

ThAt  Men     i,  X  T  is  a  receiv*d  Opinion,  that  the  French  are  wifer  than  they  appear; 
inHprlT'*^       X  and  that  the  Spaniards  appear  wifer  than  they  arc  :  But  however  it 
cfWii  m.    1^  between  Nations,  'tis  certainly  thus  between  Man  and  Man.     For,  as 
the  Apoftle  fays  of  Godlinefs,  having  the  Form  of  Godlinefsy  but  denying  the 
Power  thereof :  fo  there  are  certain  Solemn  Trifiers^  no  way  deferving  the 
Name  of  wife,  that  deliver  Levities  with  Labour  ^ 
The  Artifices      2.  'Tis  a  ridiculous  thing  to  Men  of  Senfe,  and  a  Subjeft  fit  for  Satyr, 
l[da{\  I'wn  ^^  ^^  '^^^^  ^^^  many  Shapes  thefe  Formalitts  will  change ;  and  what  Per- 
!S,yi^  fpeftives  they  ufe  to  make  Surfaces  appear  as  Solids.     Some  are  fo  clofc 

and  fecret  as  only  to  (hew  their  Goods  by  a  half-light ;  and  feem  to  inti- 
mate more  than  they  fpeak  ;  and  when  mey  arc  confcious  they  talk  of  a 
Subject  they  do  not  underttand,  yet  pretend  to  know  what  they  may  not 
fafely  utter.  Some  help  their  Difcourfe  with  Looks  and  Geftures,  and 
would  (hew  themfelves  wife  by  Signs.  Some  affeft  to  (hine  by  talk- 
ing big  and  peremptory,  nimbly  taking  for  granted  the  Things  they  can- 
not 
>  Magne  atnatu  magnat  nugdi. 
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not  prove.  Others  will  feem  to  defpife,  as  impertinent  or  trifling,  what- 
ever is  beyond  their  Sphere ;  and  thus  put  off  their  Ignorance  tor  Judg- 
ment. Others  are  never  without  their  Diftinftions  ;  and  generally  skip 
over  the  Matter,  by  puzzling  the  Company.  Such  Men  in  Convcrfatipn 
commonly  take  the  negative  Side  ;  and  would  raife  a  Charafter  by  ftarting 
Difficulties,  and  foretelling  Inconveniencies  :  becaufe,  when  Propofitions 
are  denied,  there  is  an  End  of  them  •>  but  if  proved,  frelh  Work  is  cut 
out.     So  that  this  falfe  Wifdom  proves  the  Bane  of  Bufmefs. 

3.  In  fhort,    no  breaking  Merchant,    no  fccret  Bankrupt  has  lo  vmny  Th  feeming 
Shifts  to  keep  a  Credit,    as  thefe  pretending  wife  Men  to  fupport  their  ^'/*  ^^j?  J^* 
darling  Sufficiency.     And,  though  fuch  Men  may  eafily  catch  the  Opi-^^r/^l^f/ 
nion  of  the  Crowd ;  yet  let  them  never  be  trufted  in  ferious  Bufmefs,  or  Bufinefs. 
Affairs  of  Weight.      Certainly  Bufmefs  is  better  conduced  by  Men  that 
commit  fome  Abfurdities,  than  by  fuch  difagreeable,  empty  Formalifts,  ^ 

E  S  S  A  Y  X.      0/  D  E  L  A  Y  S. 

X.   TnOrtune  is  like  the  Market,  where,   if  Men  can  wait  a  little,  theT/r#  Natun 
X^    Price  will  fall.     'Tis  fometimes  like    the  SibylVs  Ofl?er,  which '/ ^^'•''**'- 
firft  prefents  the  Commodity  entire,  then  confumes  a  Part,  and  ftill  keeps 
up  the  Price.     For  Opportunity  firft  offers  the  Handle  of  the  Bottle,  then 
the  Belly. 

2.  There  is  no  greater  Wifdom  than   rightly  to  time  the  Beginnings  of'^^'f'^^I' 
Things.     Dangers  are  no  longer  light,  if  they  once  feem  light :  and  more^"    ^^^^"* 
Dangers  have  deceived  Men,   than  forced  them.      Nay,  it  were  better  to 

meet  fome  Dangers  halfway,  than  to  be  perpetually  enquiring  after  their 
Motions,  and  watching  their  Approach  ;  for  in  watching  too  long.  Men 
are  apt  to  fall  afleep. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  deceived  by  long  Shadows,   as  fome  have  ^^»^'«  »^ 
been,  when  the  Moon  was  low,  and  Ihone  on  their  Enemies  Back,  and  foJ.^^^^J^J^^ 
to  (hoot  off  before  the  Time  •,   or  to  provoke  Dangers,    by  over  haftily  ^rw/*#A 
arming  againft  them,  is  the  contrary  Extreme. 

4.  The  Ripenefs  or  Unripenefs  of  the  Occafion  muft  be  well  confidered ;  '^^*  ^pemfs 
and  generally  *tis  beft  to  commit  the  Beginnings  of  all  great  Aftions  to  jj  ^^^''^??^ 
jfrgus  widi  nis  hundred  Eyes,  and  the  Ends  to  Briarcus  with  his  hundred  ,J,       ^  * 
Hands :   firft  to  watch,   and  then  to  fpeed.     Plufo's  Helmet,   which  ren- 
ders the  Politician  invifible,  is  Secrecy  in  Counfel,  and  Difpatch  in  Exe- 
cution.    For  when  things  are  ripe  for  Execution  there  is  no  Secrecy  com- 
parable to  Difpatch". 

•  Sti  thi  FatU  i/Perfeui  ixfUined,  V^IA.  Pag.  64.    Sa  alfi  'E.iSki  XW 
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Essay  XL    O/*  Dispatch /»  Business. 

I .  T  Mmature  and  afFcfted  Difpatch  generally  proves  the  Bane  of  Bufinefs. 

JL  *Tis  like  what  the  Phyficians  call  harfy  Digeflion  5  which  fills  the 
Body  with  Crudities,  and  the  fecret  Seeds  of  Difeafes.  Therefore  we  are 
not  to  meafure  Difpatch  by  the  Time  bellowed  in  Confultation ;  but  by  the 
Progrefe  made  in  the  Bufinefs  confulted  about.  And  as  in  the  Courfe,  it  is 
not  the  large  or  the  high  Step,  but  the  low  and  equable  Motion  of  the 
Feet,  that  conftitutes  Fleetnefs  5  io  in  Bufinefs,  the  keeping  clofe  to  the 
Matter,  and  not  greedily  taking  too  large  a  Part  at  once,  procures  Dif- 
patch. 

1.  Some  only  afFe6t  the  Appearance  of  doing  a  great  deal  in  a  little 
Time,  or  contrive  felfe  Periods  of  Bufinefs,  that  diey  may  feem  Men  of 
Difpatch.  ^ut  'tis  one  thing  to  fave  Time  by  contTa6ting,  and  another 
by  breaking  off.  Bufinels  treated  at  fcveral  Meetings,  generally  flu6hiates, 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  great  uncertainty.  I  knew  a  wife  Man, 
who,  when  he  found  People  over  hafty,  would  conilantly  fay  to  them. 
Stay  a  little^  that  we  may  have  done  tbejooner. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  true  Difpatch  is  a  valuable  Thing.  For  Time 
is  the  Meafure  of  Bufinefs,  as  Money  is  of  Commodities  ;  and  therefore 
Bufinefs  will  be  dear  bought,  where  Time  is  too  long  delay*d.  The  Spar^ 
tans  and  Spaniards  have  been  remarked  for  Slownels.  Let  my  Death 
come  from  Spain^  fays  the  Proverb ;  for  then  it  will  be  long  in  coming. 

4.  Lend  a  patient  Ear  to  the  firfl  Informers  in  Bufinefs  ;  and  rather 
direft  them  in  the  Beginning,  than  interrupt  them  often  in  the  Thread  of 
their  Difcourfe  :  for  a  Man  put  out  of  his  own  Method,  will  ramble,  and 
prove  more  tedious  while  he  recollefts  his  Memory,  than  if  he  had  been 
fiiffered  to  proceed  without  Difhirbance.  But  fometimes  the  Moderator 
is  more  troublefome  than  the  Relator. 

B^f  cutting  off  5.  Repetitions  generally  wafle  Time,  which  however  is  never  faved  more 
fuftrfimut  x!tv3Ln  by  often  repeating  the  State  of  the  Queft:ion  ;  for  this  fl:ifles  many 
impertinent  Speeches  in  the  Birth.  Prolix  and  florid  Harangues  are  as 
unfit  for  Bufinef?^  as  a  long  Robe  for  a  Race.  Prefaces,  fine  Tranfitions, 
Apologies,  and  other  perfonal  Speeches  are  great  Waflers  of  Time  5  and, 
tho  they  may  feem  to  proceed  from  Modefly,  are  in  reality  Oflentation : 
yet  beware  of  coming  bluntly  to  the  Matter,  when  there  is  any  Obflru- 
dtion  or  Impediment  in  Mens  Wills  •,  for  pre-poffelfion  of  Mind  always 
requires  a  preparatory  Speech,  like  a  Fomentation  to  make  the  Unguent 
enter. 

6.  Above  all,  Order,  Difl:ribution,  and  an  apt  fingling  out  of  Parts  is 
the  Life  of  Difpatch,  provided  the  Diflribution  be  not  too  fubtile  ;  for 
he  who  does  not  divide,  will  never  enter  well  into  Bufinefs  :  and  he  who 
divides  too  much,  will  fcarce  come  out  of  it  clearly.  To  chooffe  Time,  is 
to  fave  Time:  for  an  unfeafonablc  Motion  is  but  beating  the  Air,  and  a 
Lofs  of  Time. 

There 
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7.  There  are  three  parts  of  Bufinefs  ;  viz.  the  Preparation^  the  Exami-  '^^^  three 
nation  or  Debate^  zndtnt  Execution -,  where,  if  Difpatch  is  intended,  let  the^^^^^  ^^'^ 
Examination  be  the  Work  of  many  ;  but  the  Preparation  and  Exeaition^7«uiiitfr^r 
the  Work  of  few. 

8.  To  enter  upon  Bufinefs  from  fome  Scheme  drawn  up  in  Writing,  B«/*»fA  ^^^ 
generally  promotes  Difpatch ;  for  tho  fuch  a  Scheme  Ihould  be  wholly  ^^'^r^^^pil^^ 
jedted,  yet  even  this  affords  more  Direftion,  than  to  have  had  no  definitive^*'^ 
Scheme  at  all  2  as  Alhes  are  more  fertilizing  than  Duft^. 

Essay  Xn.    Of  Cares. 

J.  T  F  Cares  be  not  moderated  they  fruftrate  themfelves,  opprefs  tht cares  teh 
JL  Mind,  confound  the  Judgment,  and  run  out  into  Prophanenefs  ;  ^d^^^^- 
for  Aey  fliew  that  a  Man'  promifes  himfelf  a  kind  of  Perpetuity  in  the 
Affairs  of  this  World.  But  Life  being  fo  fhort,  we  fhould  be  Men  of 
to  day,  and  not  of  to  morrow,  and  feize  Time  as  it  comes ;  leaving  Fu- 
turity to  be  prefent  in  its  turn.  Care  for  immediate  Things  is,  therefore, 
the  principal  Bufinefs  of  Men  \  and  fufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

2.  Moderate  Cares,  however,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private  Nature,  ^w^  ^xaffes 
are  not  to  be  condemned ;  but  they  may  have  two  Exceffes.    The  Jirft  is,  ^^  ^^^^^ 
when  our  Cares  are  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  and  to  Times  very 

remote  •,  as  if  by  our  Care  we  could  bind  the  divine  Providence,  which 
was  always  an  unufual,  and  reckoned  an  unprofperous  thing,  even  among 
the  Heathens  :  for  it  has  generally  happened,  that  they  who  attributed 
much  to  Fortune,  and  kept  themfelveson  the  watch  for  prefent  Occafions, 
met  with  great  Succefs  :  whereas  they  who  by  Anxiety,  and  deep  Fore- 
thought, trufted  they  had  confidered  and  provided  for  every  thing,  have 
proved  unfortunate. '  ^ 

3.  The  fecond  Excefs  is,  when  we  dwell  longer  upon  Cares  than  is  ne-  ^-^^  /'«»^ 
ceflary  for  a  juft  Deliberation  and  Determination.     For  what  Man  can^^^^^* 
poffibly  take  even  fo  much  Care  as  ftiall  fuffice  to  clear  his  own  Way,  or 

to  judge  that  he  cannot  clear  it;,  but  muft  often  beat  over  the  fame  Tracks 
again  to  no  purpofe ;  run  round  in  the  fame  Wheel  of  Thought  5  and  yet 
vanifh  from  himfelf  at  laft  ?  And  this  kind  of  carking  Care  or  Sollici- 
tude,  is  a  Thing  direftly  contrary  to  all  Meafures,  both  divine  and 
human. 

Essay  XIIL     Of  Hope. 

I .  'np  IS  truly  faid,  that  the  Sight  of  the  Eye  is  better  than  the  Pro-  Hope  and 

Jl     grefiion  of  the  Mind ;  for  a  diftinft  and  clear.  Perception  of  Par-  ^^ar  deceitful 
ticulars,  puts  the  Underftanding  into  a  better  Frame  than  progrefSve  and  ^^JP^'^^* 

*  The  Meaning  fecms  to  l>c,  that  Particulars  are  more  inftruaive  than  Generals  j   as 
Daft  is  a  general  Earth,  and  Afhes  a  particular  Species. 
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endlefs  Imaginations.     But  it  is  the  Nature  of  the  Mind,  even  in  the 
graved  Tempers,  from  a  Perception  of  Particulars,  immediately  to  Hart 
forwards,  and  bound  and  leap,    and  promife  itfelf,  that  every  thing  elfe 
will  prove  like  what  gives  the  prefent  Impulfe  :  whence  if  the  Senfadon 
be  of  a  Good,  Men  eafily  run  out  into  extravagant  Hc^>es  j  and  if  of  an 
Evil,  into  extravagant  Fears-     But  Hope  and  Fear  are  two  bad  Prefagers, 
and  not  to  be  trufted. 
Hope  dmoft       ^    There  is,  however,  fome  Ufe  of  Fear;  as  this  prepares  the  Mind 
j[s^pl-o%y^^  fuffering,  and  whets  the  Indufl:ry\     But  Hope  fcems  to  be  almoft 
rity.  ufelefs  i  for  to  what  purpofe  ferves  the  Anticipation  of  good  Fortune  ? 

If  the  Succefs  prove  lefs  than  was  hoped,  it  leems  to  be  rather  a  Lofs 
than  a  Gain;  as  felling  Ihort  of  the  thing  expcfted.     If  the  Succefs  be 
adequate  to  the  Hope  ;  yet  even  thus  the  Flower  of  the  Benefit  is  crop- 
ped by  Hope  -,  and  fedes  in  the  Enjoyment.     Laftly,  If  the  Succcfe  be 
greater  than  was  hoped,  there  feems  indeed  to  be  fome  Advantage  recei- 
ved ;  but  were  it  not  ftill  better  to  have  had  the  Principal  without  hoping 
at  all,  than  the  Intereft,  by  hoping  too  little  ?   And  this  is  the  Operation 
of  Hope  in  Matters  of  Profperity. 
V/JTo/hZ     3 '  ^^  Matters  of  Adverfity ,  Hope  breaks  the  true  Courage  of  the  Mind : 
inAdverfity.  for  there  is  not  always  an  Occafion  of  hopmg  5  and  with  any,  even  the  leaft 
Defertion  of  Hope,  almoft  the  whole  Support  of  the  Mind  is  gone.     It 
alfo  leffens  our  Dignity  to  bear  Misfortunes  by  a  certain  Alienation  and 
Error  of  the  Mind  •,  and  not  with  Firmnefs  and  Strength  of  Judgment. 
*Twas  therefore  wrong  in  the  Poets  to  make  Hope  the  Antidote  and  Mi- 
tigator  of  human  Calamities ;  when  in  reality  it  rather  exafperates,  multi- 
plies, and  renews  them. 
Mens  Minis      4,  The  Generality,  however,  give  themfelves  wholly  up  to  thefe  Ima- 
h!mi7^^    ginations  of  Hojpe,   and  endlefs  Progreffions  of  the  Mind  ;    and  pro- 
*       ving  unthankful  for  things  paft,  and  almoft  forgetful  of  the  prefent,  Ible- 
ly  depend  upon  thofe  t&t  are  fiiture  i  which  is  the  worft  Difeafe,  and 
maddeft  State  of  the  Mind. 
inwhstCa--     ^^  jj.  ^lay  be  afked,  is  it  not  better,  fince  Things  are  placed  in  Uncer- 
hallow!^^^  tainty,  to  expeft  thebeft,  and  rather  to  hope  than  defpair ;  becaufe  Hope 
procures  the  greater  Tranquillity  to  the  Mind  ?  I  anfwer,  that  in  all  De- 
lay and  Expeftation,   I  judge  a  ferene  and  fteddy  State  of  the  Mind,  ari- 
fing  from  a  due  Regulation  and  Compofure  thereof,  to  be  the  principal 
Strength  and  Support  of  human  Life  ;  but  rejeft  the  Tranquillity  which 
depends  upon  Hope,  as  a  weak  Thing.  Tho  it  may  not  be  improper,  from  a 
found  and  fober  Conjefture,  to  prefuppofe  and  forefee  both  good  and  bad 
Fortune,  that  we  may  the  better  fuit  our  A6tions  to  the  Probability  of 
Events-,    provided  this  be  made  the  Office  of  the  Underftanding  and 
Judgment,    and  is  attended  with  a  juft  Sway  of  the  A&dions. 

6.  But 

'  — — —  Ncn  ulla  Lahorum, 
Q  Virgo,  novMtnl  facie s^  inoflnave  furgtt : 
Omnia  frdcefi,  atqi  animo  mecum  ami  fengL 
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6.  But  where  is  the  Man  whom  Hope  has  fo  reftrained,  that  when,  ^^  Z''^^^^'' 
from  a  vigilant  and  found  Ufe  of  his  Underftanding,  he  has  predidted  to^^^^^ 
himfelf  the  better  Fortune,  as  the  more  probable ;  does  not  reft  upon  the   ^^  * 
Anticipation,  and  indulge  pleafmg  Thoughts  thereof,  as  fo  many  plea- 
fing  Dreams?  And  this  iswnat  renders  the  Mind  light,  tumid,  irrefolute, 
and  wand  ring  :  wherefore  all  Hope  fhould  be  employed  only  upon  a  fu- 
ture Life  in  Heaven.    But  for  this  World  5  the  purer  our  Senfations  of 
the  prefent  Things  are,  and  the  freer  from  all  Infeftjon  and  Tinfture  ot 
the  Imagination ;  the  more  does  a  wifer  and  better  Spirit  forbid  us  to  che- 
rifh  any  long  Hopes  of  a  Life  fo  extremely  (hort. 

Essay  XIV-    0/Fortune. 

1.     A  Ccident  and  Chance  have  certainly  a  Power  over  the  Fortunes  of '^f«»«^*» 

JLjL  Men:  we  mean  fuch  Accidents  as  the  Favour  of  the  Great  i^*^*'*** 
Opportunity ;  the  Death  of  others ;  Occafions  fuited  to  certain  Virtues, 
6?r.  the  ftill  a  Man*s  Fortune  chiefly  depends  upon  himfelf.     The  moft  fre- 
quent external  Caufe  is,  that  the  FoUv  of  one  Man  proves  the  Fortune  of 
another  :  for  we  never  profpcr  fo  fudaenly  as  by  the  Errors  of  others. 

2.  Open  and  nianifirft  Virtues  procure  Praife  5  but  fecret  and  hidden  certMnHa* 
ones  produce  Fortune.    Thefe  are  certain  namelefs  Talents  of  extricating  ^Y'"*^*^* 
ones  felf  ;  where  there  is  no  Stickage  in  a  Man^s  Temper,    but  the 
Wheels  of  his  Mind  move  along  with  thofe  of  his  Fortune.     He  there- 
fore who  looks  ftiarply  and  attentively,  may  fee  Fortune  :  for  tho  fhe  be 

blind,  yet  herfelf  is  not  wholly  invifible.  The  Way  of  Fortune  is 
like  the  Milky-1Vay\  a  Clufter  of  many  fmall  Stars,  not  fcparately 
vifiblc,  but  luminous  all  together  :  for  they  are  a  Number  of  lit- 
tle, and  fcarce  difcernable  Virtues,  or  rather  Faculties  and  Habits,  that 
render  Men  fortunate.  The  Italians  note  fome  of  them,  and  fuch  as 
one  would  little  «xpe<5t.  When  they  Ipeak  of  a  Perfon  whofe  Fortune 
they  will  anfwer  for  -,  they  add  to  his  other  Qualities,  that  he  has  Poco  di 
Matto:  And  certainly  there  are  not  two  more  fortunate  Properties,  than 
to  have  a  little  of  the  Fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the  Honeft.  Hence 
extreme  Lovers  of  their  Country,  or  Prince,  never  were,  nor  can  be  for-  ' 
tunate  :  for  when  a  Man  places  his  Thoughts  without  himfelf,  he  cannot 
well  go  his  own  Way. 

3.  Sudden  Fortune  makes  Men  enterprizing,  and  fomewhat  turbulent  yifje  Efi^s^f 
but  an  exercifed  Fortune  makes  them  prudent  and  able.     Doubtlefs,  For-/*^^^.^^'^ 
tune  is  to  be  honoured  and  refpcfted,  tho  it  were  only  for  her  Daughters,  J^.       ^' 
Confidence  and  Reputation :  for  Felicity  breeds  Confidence  in  a  Man's  felf, 

and  Reputation  in  others  towards  him, 

4.  Prudent  Men,  to  decline  the  Envy  which  their  own  Virtues  might  fl^w /^  <fo- 
occafion,  attribute  all  to  Providence  and  Fortune  ;  for  thus  they  may  z{- dim  Envy. 
fume  them  the  more  freely,  and  with  the  better  Grace  :  Befides,  it  adds  a 

kind  of  Majefty  to  a  Man,  that  he  Ihould  fecm  to  be  the  Care  of  the  higher 

Q^z  Powers. 
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Powers.  So  defar  feid  to  the  Pilot  in  a  Tempcft,  n$u  carrieft  Caefar  and 
his  Fortune :  So  Sylla  chofe  the  Name  of  Haf^py^  not  of  Great.  And  ir 
has  been  obferved,  that  thofc  who  openly  afcribed  too  much  to  their  own 
Wifdom  and  Policy,  have  ended  unfortunate. 
AfmooihTor-  5.  Certainly,  as  Plutarch  obferves  of  I'mokon^  the  Fortunes  of  fome 
tune  frocura-  ^^^  ^^^  jjj^^  ffomer*s  Verfes,  which  run  fmoother  than  thofc  of  other 
Poets  :  and  to  effedt  this,  in  great  meafure,  is  dcaibtlels  in  a  Man's  own 
Powers. 


tie. 


Essay  XV.     Of  Expence. 

Exfenceshew^^  ^T^HE  Ufe  of  Richcs  is  Expcnce  ;   and  the  End  of  Expence  is 
tale  regular  J^     Honour  and  worthy  Aftions  :   So  that  extraordinary  Expence 

''  '  muft  be  limited  by  the  Worth  of  the  Occafion  :  for  voluntary  Poverty 

fliould  be  fometimes  fuffered  for  the  fake  of  ones  Country  ;  as  well  as  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    But  ordmary  Expences  ought  to  be  limited  by 
a  Man's  Eftate,  and  fo  regulated  as  to  keep  within  the  Returns,  and  not 
be  fubjea  to  die  Fraud  and  Abufe  of  Servants  ;  but  the  Bills  to  fell  fhort 
of  the  Eftimation.     Certainly,  if  a  Man  would  keep  even  hand^  his  or- 
dinary Expences  fliould  be  but  half  his  Income*;  and  if  he  would  grow 
rich,  but  a  third. 
Accofhftsto       2.  'Tis  no  Meannefs  for  the  greateft  Men  to  infpeft  their  own  Ac- 
biinff$aed.   compts.    Some  decline  it,  not  fo  much  out  of  Sloth,  as  Fear  to  find  them- 
felves  bad :  but  Wounds  are  not  cured  without  fearching.     He  who  can- 
not be  his  own  Steward,  fliould  make  a  prudent  Choice  of  the  Servants 
he  employs,  and  change  them  often  -,  for  new  ones  arc  more  timorous,  and 
lefs  fubtile.     He  who  looks  into  his  Accompts  but  feldom,  fliould,  as  much' 
as  poflible,  bring  both  his  Income  and  Expence  to  Certainties. 
Exuncesto        3.  If  a  Man  be  expenfive  in  one  wa^,  he  fliould  be  faving  in  another  : 
hi  balanced.  Thus,  if  he  exceed  in  Diet,  let  him  fave  in  Apparel :  If  he  be  profofe  in  the 
Hall,  let  him  fpare  in  die  Stable,  fcfc.  For  to  be  profufe  in  all  kinds  of 
Expence,  can  fcarce  end  but  in  Ruin. 
Th$  Way  of       4.  A  Man  may  as  well  hurt  himfelf  by  clearing  an  incumbered  Eftate 
redeeming  a  too  foon,  as  by  letting  it  run  too  long  :  for  hafty  felling  is  commonly  as- 
mortgaged     difadvantageous  as  the  paying  of  Intereft.    Befides,  he  who  redeems  all  at 
^^^^^         once,  is  in  danger  again  -,  becaufe  now  finding  himfelf  releafed,  he  will 
be  ai)t  to  return  to  his  former  Cuftoms  :  But  he  who  clears  by  degrees, 
thus  procures  a  Habit  of  Frugality,  and  at  once  redeems  both  his  Mindf 
and  Eftate.     Certainly,  he  who  would  repair  a  decay'd  Eftate,  fliould 
I  not  defpife  even  the  fmalleft  Things:  and  in  general,  'tis  lefs  diflionour- 

i  .  able  to  abridge  petty  Expences,  than  ftoop  to  petty  Gains. 

!  ...  ^^  A 

y  S6€  this  Subie£k  farther  prorccutc4  Jn  the  D«  Amnutt.  Sc'tentar,  §.  XX7. 
»  Rcfervi*!*^  the  QtJ\er  againft  Contingencies,  Lodes,  Sickncfs^.c/c. 
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5.  A  Man  Ihould  be  very  cautious  of  beginning  thofe  Expence?,  which  w«>#r#  Lihe^ 
if  once  begun  will  continue  i  but  may  be  more  liberal  on  fuch  Occafionsr^^'jJ^^]^^^^^^^ 
as  are  not  likely  to  return ». 

Essay  XVI.     0/  U  s  u  r  y  j   or  lending  upon  Interejf^ 

!••  riri  HERE  are  many  witty  Inveftives  againft  Ufury.     But  fihce  t^^  beft  Way 

X    there  is  a  Neceflity  of  Borrowing  and  Lending-,  and  Men  are^**^'''- 
fo  hard  of  Heart  as  not  to  lend  Gratis  •,  it  follows  that  Ufury  muft  be^;^;^^^^^ 
permitted.     There  are  but  few  who  have  treated  folidly  and  ufefully  o(subje6l. 
this  Subjeft.     The  beft  way  is,  to  fet  before  us  the  Conveniencies  and  In- 
Gonveniencies  of  Ufury  ;  that  the  Good  may  be  either  weighed  or  lepa- 
rated  :  And  again,  to  beware  that  whilft  we  receive  a  Benefit  from  Ufury, 
we  be  not  led  into  Snares. 

2.  The  Inconrjtniencies  of  Ufury  are  thefe  :  (i.)  It  leffens  the  Number TA*I>»rad- 
of  Merchants;  becaufe  were  it  not  for  this  lazy  Trade  of  Ufury,  Money  ^^^JJJyp*® 
would  not  lie  ftill,  but  be  chiefly  employed  in  Trade  ;  which  is  the  Fern 

Porta  of  Wealth  to  a  State.  (2.)  It  impoveriflies  the  Merchant :  for,  as 
the  Farmer  cannot  cultivate  his  Ground  fo  well,  if  his  Rent  be  large  ;  fd 
die  Merchant  cannot  trade  fo  well,  if  he  pays  great  Intercft  for  Money. 
(3.)  It  kffcns  the  Cuftoms  ;  which  ebb  or  flow  with  Commerce.  (4.)  It 
brings  the  Coin  of  the  Kingdom  into  a  few  Hands :  for  the  Ufurers  Profit 
being  certain,  and  that  of  others  uncertain,  at  the  End  of  the  Game  moft" 
of  the  Money  will  be  in  the  Box  ;  whereas  it  is. a  Maxim,  that  a  State 
always  flouriflies  moft  when  Money  is  not  hoarded,  but  fpread.  (5.)  It 
finks  the  Price  of  Land :  for  Money  is  either  employed  in  Trade  or  Pur- 
chafing  ;  but  Ufury  feems  to  intercept  them  both.  (6.)  It  cramps  all  In- 
duftry.  Improvement,  and  new  Inventions ;  wherein  many  would  be  em- 
ployed, if  it  were  not  for  this  Slug.  (7.)  And  laftly^  it  is  the  Canker 
and  Ruin  of  many  Eftates ;  which  in  time  occafions  a  national  Poverty. 

3.  The  Advantages  of  Ufury  are  thefe :  (i.)  However  in  fome  Rcfpefts^*'  Advanu- 
it  may  hurt,  yet  in  others  it  promotes  Trade ;  the  greateft  part  whereof ^^** 

is  carried  on  by  young  Merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  Intereft :  whence  if 
the  Ufurer  either  call  in,  or  refufe  his  Money,  a  great  Stagnation  of 
Trade  will  prefently  enfue.  (2.)  If  this  eafy  borrowing  upon  Intereft  did 
not  relieve  Mien  in  their  Neceflity,  they  would  foon  be  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  Extr<^mities ;  and  forced  to  fell  their  Lands  or  Goods  at  an  under 
Price :  And  thus,  whereas  Ufury  does  but  gnaw  upon  them,  thefe  hafty 
Sales  would  devour  them.  Mortgaging  or  Pawning  will  here  afford  no 
great  Relief :  for  cither  Men  will  not  take  Pledges  without  Ufe ;  or  if 
they  do,  will  aft  to  the  Rigour,  and  take  the  Forfeit,  in  cafe  the  Payment 
be  not  punftual.  I  remember  a  hard-hearted  rich  Man,  who  ufed  to  fay ; 
I'joi  Devil  take  this  Ufury  \  it  keeps  us  from  Forfeitures  of  Mortmgages  and 
Bonds.  (3.)  Lapyj  'Tis  Vanity  to  conceive  there  fliould  be  an  eafy  bor- 
rowing 

'  See  the  Eflay  upon  KiV^ri-s  viu  Essay  XVII.  of  tbeprefentSe^* 
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rowing  without  Ufe  :  and  'tis  impoflible  to  conceive  the  numberlefs  In- 
conveniencies  that  will  cnfue,  if  Borrowing  be  cramped.     Therefore  to 
think  of  totally  abolifhing  Ufury,  is  a  Notion- only  fit  for  Utopia:  for  all 
States  tolerate  the  Thing,  under  one  rate  of  Intereft  or  other. 
jtsRegulathn,     4,  Jt  appears  upon  thus  balancing  the  Conveniencies  and  Inconveniencies 
^IJ^two^'    of  Ufury,  that  there  are  two  things  to  be  reconciled  ;  the  one,  that  the 
fJris.  ^^       Teeth  of  Ufury  be  ground,  that  they  bite  not  too  much :  the  other,    that 
a  Way  be  opened  for  inviting  moneyM  Men  to  lend  the  Merchant^   for 
the  continuing  and  quickening  of  Trade.     And  this  cannot  be  effefted 
without  introducing  two  forts  of  Ufury  ;  a  lefs  and  a  greater :  For  if  you 
reduce  Ufury  to  one  low  Rate,  this  will  indeed  eafc  the  common  Bor- 
rower ;  but  the  Merchant  will  be  to  feek  for  Money.     And  the  Trade  of 
the  Merchant  being  the  mod  gainful,    might  bear  a  higher  Intereft  tha[n 
other  Contrafts. 
Ue  Jirft.  g^  To  anfwer  both  Intentions,  there  may  be  two  Rates  of  Ufury  ;  the 

one  free  for  all  ;  the  other  under  licence,  and  reftrained  to  certain  Perfons, 
and  certain  Places  of  great  Commerce.  Firft,  therefore,  let  Ufury  in 
general  be  reduced  to  Five  per  Cent.  Let  this  Rate  be  proclaimed  current ; 
and  let  the  State  renounce  all  Penalty  for  the  fame.  This  will  prefervc 
Borrowing  from  any  general  Stop  or  Difficulty ;  eafc  numerous  Borrowers  ; 
and  in  good  meafure  raife  the  Price  of  Land  ;  becaufe  Land  in  Bng/a/ul^ 
at  fixteen  Years  Purchafe,  will  yield  above  Six  per  Cent,  whereas  the  above* 
mentioned  Rate  of  Intereft  yields  but  Five.  Laftly,  This  will  encourage 
Induftry,  and  the  Difcovery  of  ufeful  Improvements  ;  becaufe  many  will 
rather  venture  this  Way,  than  take  up  with  Five  per  Cent,  efpecially  as 
having  been  ufed  to  greater  Profit. 
Thefecand.  6.  Secondly,  Let  there  be  certain  Perfons  licenfed  to  lend  to  known  Mer- 
chants, and  no  others  whatfoever;  and  this  under  the  following  Cautions: 
( I .)  Let  the  Intereft  be  fomewhat  lower  than  that  they  formerly  paid ;  whence 
all  Borrowers,  as  well  Merchants  as  others,  will  be  eafed  by  this  Reforma- 
tion. (2.)  Let  the  State  be  paid  fome  fmall  Acknowledgment  for  each 
Licence ;  and  the  reft  go  to  the  Lender :  for  if  the  Diminution  be  but 
fmall  to  the  Lender,  he  will  not  be  difcouraged  from  lending.  Thus,  if  he 
before  took  Ten  or  Nine  in  the  Hund|:ed,  he  will  fooner  defcend  to  Eight 
than  give  over  his  Trade  of  Ufury  -,  and  change  Certainty  for  Hazard. 
(3.)  Let  there  be  no  determinate  Number  of  thefe  licenfed  Lenders,  but 
let  them  be  reftrained  to  certain  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  flourifliing 
Trade :  for  then  they  will  have  no  Opportunity  of  lending,  under  the  Pre- 
text of  Licences,  other  Mens  Money  inftead  of  their  own  :  nor  will 
the  licenfed  Rate  of  Nine  or  Eight  thus  fwallow  up  the  general  Rate  of 
Five  ;  fince  no  Man  will  choofe  to  lend  his  Money  far  off,  nor  truft 
it  in  unknown  Hands. 
Anohieeilcn  7.  If  jt  be  objefted  that  this  Scheme  would  authorize  Ufury,  which 
7Janfwertd  '^."?^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Places  only  permiflive  •,  I  anfwer,  that  *tis  better  to 
mitigate  Ufury  by  Declaration,  than  fufFer  it  to  rage  by  Connivance. 
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Essay  XVII.    Of  Riches. 

I,  ir\  ICHES  may  be  aptly  termed  the  Baggage  of  Virtue :  for  Bag-  R/f*«  th$ 
JtV  gage  is  to  an  Army,  what  Riches  are  to  Virtue;  neceflary,  but ^^^''i* ^-^ 
cumberfome  ;  and  cannot  be  left  behind,    tho  they  hinder  the  March  ;  ^"■^'^* 
and  even  frequently  lofe  or  delay  the  Vidkory.     Great  Riches  are  of  no 
ufe  but  to  expend  -,  the  reft  is  Imagination.     Solomon  fays.  Where  much  is^ 
there  are  many  to  confume  it ;  and  what  bath  the  Owner ^  but  the  fight  of  it 
with  his  Eyes  ?  The  Pofleflion  of  Riches  gives  no  fenfible  Pleaftire  to  the 
Poffeffor :  there  is  indeed  a  Care  to  preferve,  a  Power  to  beftow,  or  a 
Reputation  and  a  Pride  to  poffefs  them  ;  but  no  folid  Ufe  to  the  mere  Pof- 
feflor.     What  feign*d  Prices  are  fet  upon  Gems  and  Rarities  !  What  emp- 
ty Projefts  are  entered  upon,  out  of  pure  Oftentation,  to  make  the  World 
believe  there  is  fome  Ufe  of  Riches!  But  it  may'  be  faid,  their  Ufe  prin- 
cipally appears  in  this,  that  they  free  the  Poffeflor  from  Danger  and  Trou- 
ble ;  according  to  the  Saying  of  Solomon^    Riches  are  as  a  ftn>ng  hold  in  the 
imagiftation  of  the  rich  man :  But  Solomon  prudently  adds,  they  are  fo  in 
Imagination,  not  in  Fa6t :  for  certainly  more  Men  have  been  enfnared,  - 
than  redeemed  by  their  Riches. 

2.  Endeavour  not  to  raife  immenfe  Riches,  but  fuch  as  may  be  pro- Catttipns  a- 
cured  juftly,  ufed  foberly,  diftributed  chearfully,    and  loft  contentedly  :|^'»^p«'- 
yet  have  no  monkifh  Contempt  of  them  ;  but  diftinguifli  hcmixt  procM-^f^^^^^^ 
curing  fTealtb  with  an  avaritious  Fiew^  and  a  View  to  the  doing  of  Good: 
Hearken  alfo  to  Solomon^  and  beware  of  growing  rich  too  fuddenly.  The 

Poets  feign,  that  when  PlutuSj  which  denotes  Wealth,  is  fent  from  Jupi^ 
ter^  he  limps  and  goes  flow ;  but  when  fent  from  Pluta^  he  runs,  and  is 
Iwift  of  foot :  intimating  that  Riches  procured  by  laudable  Means  and 
juft  Labour,  advance  flowly ;  but  coming  by  Deaths  that  is  by  Will,  In- 
heritance, &f^.  fall  precipitantly. 

3.  The  Ways  to  grow  rich  are  various ;  but  moft  of  them  unfair :  Par-  TheWayi  tf 
fimony  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  beft,  tho  not  entirely  innocent ;  be-  ^^fl'^^^ 
caufe  It  interferes  with  the  Works  of  Bounty  and  Charity.     Agriculture  ^^  *'* 
feems  the  moft  natural  Way  of  obtaining  Riches ;  but  'tis  flow  :   Yet 

when  Men  of  Fortune  ftoop  to  Farming  and  Hufl>andry,  they  often  grow 
immenfely  rich.  I  knew  an  Englijh  Nobleman,  who  lud  the  largeft  Re- 
turns from  Country  Affairs,  of  any  Subjeft  in  my  time.  He  was  rich  in 
Herds,  rich  in  Flocks,  Woods,  Coals,  Corn,  Lead-Mines,  Iron- Mines, 
and  many  other  matters  of  Hufl^andry.  So  that  the  Earth  was  like  the 
Ocean  to  him,  perpetually  importing  Commodities. 

4.  It  was  well  obferved  by  a  Perion  upon  himfelf,  tliat  with  great  Dif-^^Ty  ^^  ^^'^fi 
ficulty  he  procured  a  fmall  Eftate,  and  with  great  Eafe  a  large  one.  For*4''*'*^^^^n 
when  a  Man's  Stock  is  fo  great,  that  he  can  wait  the  Advantage  of  the^/Vi^w"- 
Market,  and  make  fuch  Purchafcs  as  arc  too  large  for  moft  other  Purfes,  nik. 

yet.  • 
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yet  remain  Partaker  of  the  Induftry  of  the  poorer  fort  5  he  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  extremely  rich. 

5.  The  Profits  arifing  from  the  ordmary  Trades  and  Profeflions,  are 
doubtlefs  honeft,  and  increafed  chiefly  by  two  things  •,  Diligence  and  a 
Charafter  for  fair  dealing.  But  the  Gains  arifing  from  large  Contrads  arc 
generally  of  a  more  dubious  Nature ;  as  for  example,  when  a  Man  watches 
to  take  the  Advantage  of  others  Wants  and  Neceffities  ;  bribes  Servants 
to  the  Prejudice  of  their  Matters  -,  craftily  prevents  the  better  Bidders ; 
with  the  like  fraudulent  and  culpable  Praftices. 

6.  Purchafing  with  a  Defign  to  vend  again,  commonly  grinds  on  both 
fides ;  and  oppreffes  as  well  the  firft  Seller  as  the  fecond  Buyer.  Partnerlhips 
are  very  enriching,  if  the  Perfons  concerned  be  well  chofen.  Ufury  is  one 
of  the  fureft  Means  of  Gain,  tho  one  of  the  worft  ;  as  that  whereby  a 
Man  eats  his  Bread  in  the  Sweat  of  another* s  Brow  \  and  keeps  the  Plough  going 
on  Sundays.  But  tho  it  be  certain,  yet  it  has  Its  Flaws :  for  Scriveners  and 
'Brokers,  to  ferve  their  own  Turns,  will  fometimes  ftrongly  recommend 
unfafe  Borrowers. 

7.  To  be  the  firft  in  an  Invention,  or  a  Privilege,  fometimes  procures 
an  Inundation  of  Wealth ;  as  happened  to  the  firft  Sugar-Baker  in  the 
i^anaries.  Therefore  if  a  Man,  like  a  Ikilful  Logician,  can  add  Judgment 
to  Invention^  he  may  certainly  cSe&  great  things  5  efpecially  if  the  Times 
be  fuitable. 

8.  He  who  depends  entirely  upon  certain  Gains,  will  fcarce  ever  become 
rich :  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  puts  all  to  the  Rifle,  will  hardly  efcape 
Ruin-  It  is  therefore  proper  to  back  Ventures  with  Certainties,  that  may 
balance  Lofles. 

9.  Monopolies  for  Refale,  where  not  prohibited  by  Law,  are  a  ready 
Road  to  Riches  -,  efpecially  if  the  Monopolizer  can  forefee  what  Commo- 
dities will  come  in  requeft ;  and  fo  provide  himfelf  with  them  before- 
hand. 

10.  To  grow  rich  in  the  Service  of  Princes,  or  Nobles,  is  honourable; 
but  if  by  means  of  Flattery,  and  other  fervile  Arts,  it  may  be  accounted 
a  bafe  Way.  But  fiftiing  for  Legacies  and  Executorftiips,  is  yet  worfe  9 
as  this  requires  a  Submifllort  to  meaner  Perfons. 

1 1 .  Give  no  Credit  to  thofe  who  feem  to  defpife  Riches ;  for  they  de- 
fpife  them  only  becaufe  they  defpair  of  them  :  and  none  prove  more  pe- 
nurious when  they  grow  rich.  Be  not  penny- wife :  Riches  have  Wings, 
and  fometimes  fly  away  of  themfelves  j  fometimes  they  muft  be  let  go  to 
bring  in  more. 

12.  Men,  at  their  Death,  bequeath  their  Riches  either  to  publick  Ufe, 
or  elfe  to  their  Children,  Relations,  and  Friends  -,  in  either  Cafe  moderate 
Portions  profper  beft.  A  great  Eftate  left  to  an  Heir,  is  as  a  Call  to  all 
the  Birds  of  Prey  about  him ;  if  he  be  not  ripe  both  in  Years  and  J  udgment. 
In  like  manner,  great  Gifts  and  magnificent  Foundations  for  publick  Ufe, 
are  as  Sacrifices  without  Salt ;  and  but  the  painted  Sepulchres  of  Alms  ; 
which   will  foon  putrefy  and  corrupt  inwardly.     Let  Gifts  therefore  be 
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rated,  not  according  to  liat^enel^,  but  Ufc  ;  and  reduced  to  a  proper 
Mcafurc.  Neither  let  Charities  be  deferred  till  Death  :  for  when  juftly 
confidered,  this  is  certainly  to  be  liberal,  not  of  our  own,  but  ano~ 
ther's. 

Essay  XVIII.    Cy  Nature,  and  natwalDifpofitians  in  Men. 

I.  T^TAture  is  often  eclipfed,  fometimes  conquered,  but  feldom  extin- j^^fi^w  ^i^y 
xN    guifhed.     Force  makes  her  more  violent  in  the  Recoil ;  Doftrine/«*^«»'^^y 
and  Precept  check  the  natural  Affeftions  ;  but  Cuftom  alone  is  that  which  ^^fi^* 
perfeftly  lubdues  and  alters  Nature. 

2.  He  who  would  conquer  his  Nature,  fhould  fet  himfelf  neither  too^*^^^.^'^*»- 
great,  nor  too  fmall  Tafc :  in  the  former  Cafe  he  would  be  difcouraged  ^Xuinedwir 
by  frequent  Faihires  ;  and  in  the  other  his  Progrefs  would  be  flow,  tho  iiaturu 
he  often  prevailed.     At  firft  let  him  praftife  with  Helps ;  as  young  Swim- 
mers do  with  Bladders :  but  after  a  time,  praftife  with  Hindrances ;  as 
Dancers  do  with  heavy  Shoes.     For  it  always  gives  Perfection  to  have  the 
Exercife  harder  than  tiie  ordinary  Ufe.  ^ 

.3.  When  Nature  is  powerful,  and  therefore  the  Viftory  difficult,  ^tu^wwhtn 
Procedure  muft  be  gradual  :  for  example,   (i.)  By  flopping  Nature  for  a  j^*'«^*  " 
while  ;  like  him,  who  in  his  PafEon  would  repeat  the  Letters  of  the  AI-*'^^^'*'*' 
phabet,  befo|»  he  did  any  thing  elfe.     (2.)  By  moderating  Nature,  and 
bringing  her  a  Step  lower  \  as  if  a  Perfon,  to  conquer  his  Love  for  Wine, 
ihould  firfl  fink  from  Bumpers  to  half  Glafles  ;  and  by  Degrees  totally 
difcontinue  the  Ufe  of  it :  But  if  a  Man  has  the  Refolution  and  Strengtn 
of  Mind  to  free  himfelf  at  once  \  this  were  the  better  Way  *.     Nor  Ihould 
the  ancient  Rule  be  rejefted,  to  bend  Nature,  like  a  Wand,  to  the  contrary 
Extreme,    in  order  to  bring  her  flrait  \  fuppofing  the  contrary  Extreme 
tends  not  to  Vice. 

4.  But  let  no  Man  force  a  Habit  upon  himfelf,  by  an  uninterrupted  inttrmifftQns 
Endeavour,  without  fomc  Intermiflions.  For  the  Paufe  renews  and  en- J*^**/f^^* 
forces  the  new  Onlet :  and  if  a  Beginner  be  in  continual  Exercife,  he  will  ^25#4ww<. 
pra£tife  his  Errors  as  well  as  his  other  Acquirements ;  and  thus  procure  one 

Habit  of  both :  and  there  is  no  Remedy  for  this,  but  by  feafonable  Inter- 
miflions. 

5.  Again,    let  no  Man  too  far  trufl  his  Viftory  over  his  own  Nature :  vi£hry  ovir 
for  Nature  will  lie  long  buried,   and  yet  revive  upon  the  Temptation.  ^^^*''*^^^* 
jEfop*s  Damfel,  transformed  from  a  Cat,  fat  very  demurely  at  the  Table,  *  ^'''^'^'  * 
till  a  Moufe  ran  before  her.     Therefore  let  a  Man  cither  wholly  avoid  the 
Occafion  ;  or  offer  himfelf  often  to  it,  that  it  may  move  him  the  lefs. 

6.  Every  ones  natural  Difpofition  is  bcft  difcovered,  (i.)  By  familiar -a^*^ »«'*'■«' 
Acquaintance  ;  for  here  there  is  no  Affeftation.     (2.)  In  PalTions  •,  ^y^Vj^^^ 

*  Opt'tmHs  Hie  anhni  vindex,  Udentia  Peflns 
VincuU  qm  rufit,  dtdplmtqui  fimeL 
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caufc  thefe  throw  off  all  regard  to  Rules  and  Precepts :  And,  (3.)  In  new 
and  extraordinary  Cafes  ;  becaufe  here  Cuftom  foriakes  us. 
The  natural       7.  They  are  happy  whofe  natural  Difpofitions  fuitwith  their  Profeflions, 
J^^l^r  -^L^'or  Ways  of  Life;  otherwife  they  may  truly  fay,  with  the  Pfalmift,  Mml- 
thtL\fe!      ^^^  imola  fuit  anima  mea  ;  as  converfmg  in  things  they  do  not  afFed. 
Studies  a-  8.  In  Studies,  let  a  Man  have  fet  Hours  for  thole  Subjefts,  which  are 

^ii/»/?/^fj>i- contrary  to  his  natural  Inclination  ;  but  for  thofe  agreeable  tx>  hisNatorc^ 
clmationtobe^^  need  appoint  no  fixed  times  ;  becaufe  his  Thoughts  will  ^xMitane- 
appomte  .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  them,  as  other  Studies  and  Bufmrfs  give  leave. 
Eviry  Man's  p,  Everv  Man's  Nature  readily  fprouts  into  Herbs  or  Weeds  :  let  him 
^^j^^^^l'^^  therefore  leafonably  and  diligently  water  the  one,  and  pluck  up  the 
wuds.         Other. 

Essay  XIX.    Of  Deformity. 

mformU      I.  TXEformed  Pcrfons  are  generally  revenged  of  Nature :  for  as  Na- 
Perfonshow        \J  XMVt  has  been  unfavourable  to  them ;  fo  are  they  unfavourable  to 
^Nat^rf.  ""^  Nature  ;  being  moft  of  them  without  natural  AffeSion. 
ikformity         2.  Certainly  there  is  a  Confent  between  the  Body  and  the  Mind  ;  and 
mi  to  h€  («i»- where  Nature  errs  in  the  one,  Ihe  ventures  in  the  oth^.     But  fince  Man 
fideredas  4   j^  ^  Choice  as  to  the  Frame  of  his  Mind,  and  lies  under  a  Ncceffity  as 
Caufe.     ^   ^^  ^^  Strudure  of  his  Body  5  the  Stars  of  natural  Inclination  are  fome- 
times  obfcured  by  the  Sun  of  Virtue  and  Difcipline.     Whence  it  were 
proper  to  confider  Deformity,  not  as  a  Sign,  which  is  fomedmes  falla- 
cious ;  but  as  a  Caufe  which  feldom  fails  of  the  ESe6b. 
tvhj  deform-     3.  Whoever  has  any  thing  in  his  Perfon  te  oocafion  Contempt,  has  a 
*^  ^rfr*     perpetual  %ur  within  him,  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  it:  whencedeformed 
^^^  ^  "       rerfons  are  extreme  bold  ;  at  firft  in  their  own  Defence,  as  beipg  expo&d 

to  Scorn :  but  in  time  this  turns  to  Habit. 
indufiricHs,       4,  Deformity  alfo  whets  Induftry  $  efpccially  that  of  watching  and  ob- 
ferving  the  Dcfefts  and  Weaknefs  of  odiers ;  to  fiirniih  themfelvcs  with 
a  Reply. 
The  Advan-     g.  Again,  Deformity  allays  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufy  in  Superiors;  who 
tagesof  De.  ^Q^fj^et  the  Deformed  as  Perfons  they  may  at  pleafure  defjpife.     It  like- 
formtty.       ^.  j.^  j^^^  ^j^^.^  Rivals  and  Competitors  afleep  >  who  never  fulpeft  fbchPcr- 
fons  (hould  be  promoted,  till  they  fee  them  in  poffeflion.     So  that,  to  con- 
fider the  Matter  clofely.    Deformity  in  a  great  Genius  is  a  noeansi  of 
rifing. 
whyFunuihs     5^  Kings  anciently,  and  to  this  Day  in  certain  Empires,  put  great  Con- 
Tetfin{Z7e'^  ^^^^^^  in  Eunuchs ;  becaufe  they  who  are  envious  towards  all,  will  be 
emllcycdhy  more  fitithful  and  devoted  to  one  :    Yet  they  truft  them  rather  as  good 
Primes,        Spies  and  Whifperers,   than  as  good  Magiftrates  and  publick  Minifters. 

And  the  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  in  deformed  Pcrfons. 
Whence  Je-        7.  The  Rule  above  laid  down  holds  good  ,  and  the  Deformed,  if  Men 
formtd  Per-     £  Spirit,  wiU  do  their  utmoft  to  free  thcmfclves  from  Scorn  and  Con* 
timstxttl.  tempt : 
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tempt :  and  this  can  only  be  effefted  by  Virtue  or  Malice.  Whence  it  is 
no  wonder  they  Ihould  foraetimes  prove  extraordinary  Pcrfons  i  fuch  as 
were  Jgefilaus^  Zanger  the  Son  of  Solyman^  ^fop^  Gafca  Prefident  of  Peru  \ 
to  whom  might  be  added  Socrates y  and  many  more. 

Essay  XX.    Of  Beauty. 

I.  T  Tlrtue,   like  a  rich  Gem,  is  beft  when  plain  fet  ;  and  certainly  ^^^^^^r^** 
V    appears  to  advantage  in  a  Body  that  is  comely,  tho  without  ^^^^j^JrMt 
licate  Features ;  or  that  has  rather  Dignity  of  Prefence,  th?^n  Beauty  ofseaHty. 
Afpeft.    'Tis  rare  that  very  beautiful  Pcrfons  are  highly  virtuoi^s  j  ^  if 
Nature  endeavoured  to  commit  no  grofs  Errors,  rather  than  tp  produce  any 
thing  perfed.    Whence  the  Beautiful,  tho  agreeable  in  Company,   are 
but  low  in  Sentiments;  and  (tudy  Gentility  rather  than  Virtue.     But 
this  does  not  always  hold  ;  for  Auguftus  cJfary  Titus  Fefpgfian^  Philip  la 
Belle  of  France^    Edward  the  Fourth  of  England^   jtlcibiades  of  jttbem^ 
and  Ifinael  die  SojAy  of  Perfia^  were  very  great  Men,  and  yet  extremely 
beautiiuh 

2.  In  Beauty,  that  of  Make  is  greater  than  that  of  Complexion  \  MdThiEffentMt 
a  decent  and  graceful  Play  of  the  Face,  and  Motion  of  the  Body,  greater*/  B$atity. 
tha:n  that  of  Make.     That  is  the  beft  Part  of  Beauty  which  a  Pifture 

cannot  exprefs  j  nor  even  the  Life  itfelf  at  the  firft  Sight.  There  is  no 
exquifite  Beauty  without  fome  Irregularity  in  the  Proportion.  It  is  hard 
to  fay,  whether  jflterf  Durer  or  Jpelks  was  the  greater  Trifler  ;  the  firft 
for  attempting  to  draw  a  Man  by  Geometrical  Proportions ;  the  other  for 
taking  the  beft  Features  from  feveral  Faces,  in  order  to  form  oqe  that 
fhould  be  excellent.  Such  Piftures,  I  conceive,  could  pleafe  none  but  the 
Painter.  A  Painter,  I  allow,  may  draw  a  more  beautiful  Face  than  ever 
Life  afforded  ;  but  then  he  muft  oo  it  by  a  kind  of  Felicity,  or  Chance, 
(as  Muficians  play  their  Voluntaries)  and  not  by  Rule.  There  are  Faces 
which,  if  examined  Feature  by  Feature,  fcarce  afford  a  good  one  ;  yet 
prove  agreeable  all  together, 

3.  If  Beauty  principally  confift  in  decent  Motion,  no  wonder  that  elder  whyPirfins 
Perfons  ihould  fometimes  appear  more  amiable  than  the  younger^:    {fy^rMAdUAi9 
Youth  can  never  be  graceful  in  all  Refpe£ts,  otherwife  than  by  Curtefy ;  ^^ort^au^- 
and  allowing  the  want  of  Years  to  balance  the  want  of  Decorum.  /«/. 

4.  Beauty  is  like  Summer  Fruit,  cafily  corrupted,  and  not  lafting.    ItThiAdvan- 
often  renders  Youth  difTolute,    and  Age  penitent  j  but  if  well  placed,  i^^^Vf^^^  - 
makes  Virtues  fliine,  and  Vices  blufli,  fffVeZ^i. 

'  P/dcbronm  mfumnus  fulchtr. 
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Essay  XXI.    Of  the  Rules  of  Health. 

I.  ^T^  H  ERE  is  a  Prudence  in  the  Management  of  Health,  beyond  the 
X     Rules  of  Phyfick.     Every  Man's  own  Obfervation  of  what  he 
finds  good,  and  what  nurtful  to  the  Body,  is  the  beft  Means  to  prefcrve 
Health. 

2-  It  is  a  fafcr  Conclufion  to  (ay,  this  I  have  found  prejudicial,  there- 
fore I  will  leave  it  off ;  than  to  fay,  this  has  not  hurt  me,  therefore  I  mar 
ufe  it.  For  the  Vigour  of  Youth  covers  many  EzceflTes,  which  Agemuft 
feel  the  EfFefts  of. 

3.  Difoern  the  Approach  of  Years ;  and  think  not  to  continue  in  the 
feme  Courfe  always:  for  there  is  no  fighting  againft  Age. 

4.  Beware  of  a  fudden  Change  in  any  capital  part  of  Regimen  ;  and  if 
Neceffity  require  it,  fit  the  other  Parts  to  die  Change.    For  it  is  a  Secret 
both  in  Nature  and  Policy,  that  many  things  may  oc  fafcr  changed  than 
a  fihgle  great  one. 

5.  Let  the  Cuftoms  of  Diet,  Sleep,  Exercife,  Cloathmg,  Habitation, 
and  the  like,  be  examined  ;  and  if  any  thing  is  judged  hurtfiil,  try  to 
difcotitihue  it  by  degrees  :  but  return  to  it  again  il  any  Inconvenience  en- 
iue  upon  the  Cnange  ;  for  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifli  what  is  good,  and 
wholfome  in  general;  from  that  which  fuits  a  particular  Conftitution. 

6.  To  be  unbent  and  chearfiit  at  Hours  of  Meat,  Steep  and  Exercife, 
is  one  of  the  beft  Ptecepts  for  prolonging  Life. 

7.  As  for  Paffions  of  the  Mmd  and  Studies;  avoid  Envy,  anxious 
Fears,  ftifled  Anger,  fubtile  and  knotty  Encjuiries,  Joys  and  Exhilara- 
tions in  Excefs,  and  deep  Sadnels  uncommuntcated.  On  the  other  handy 
entertain  Hope;  Mirth  rather  than  Joy;  Change  of  Pleafiires  rather  than 
Satiety ;  Admiration,  and  therefore  Novelties;  Studies  that  fill  the  Mind 
with  gay  and  iUuftriousObjefts;  w«.  Poetry,  Hiftory,  die  Excurfions  of 
Nature,  6f^.  ♦ 

8.  Wholly  to  abftain  from  i%yfick  in  Health,  will  make  it  too  unfuit- 
abk  to  the  Body  in  Sicknefs  ;  and  if  rendered  familiar  iii  Health,  it  will 
work  no  extraordinary  Effeft  in  Sicknefs. 

?.  Rather  ufe  appropriated  Diets  at  certain  Seafons,  than  fi-equent  Phy- 
;  except  it  be  grown  into  a  Cuftom  :  for  fuch  Diets  alter  the  Body 
more,  and  difturb  it  lefe. 

10.  Defpife  no  new  and  unufvwl  Accident  in  the  Body ;  but  toke  Advice 
upon  i&. 

1 1 .  In  Sicknefs,  let  Health  be  the  principal  Care  ;  and*  ift  Health; 
Aftion  and  Exercife  ;  without  being  over  delicate  and  tender:  for.thofe 
who  render  their  Bodies  hardy  in  Health,  may  in  moft'  Difeafes  thar 
are  not  acute,  be  cuccd  by  an  cxa<St  Diet  and  Regimen,  without  much 
PhyXicli. 

12..  (^Iftrn 
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12.  Cel/us  could  never  have  given  that  excellent  Rule  of  his,  as  a  Phy- 
Ccian,  had  he  not  alfo  hctn  a  wife  Man.  He  advifes  it  as  a  Secret  for  prc- 
ferving  Health  and  len^ening  Life,  to  vary,  and  fometimes  interchange 
Contraries ;  always  inclining  to  the  more  benign  Extreme :  Thus  for  ex- 
mmjple,  to  ufe  a  ipart  and  a  full  Diet,  but  oftener  the  latter*.  Watching 
ajid  Sleeping,  but  rather  Sleeping  i  Sitting  and  Exercife,  but  rather 
Exercife  ;  and  the  like.  For  thus  Nature  may  be  at  once  recruited  and 
ftrengthen'd. 

13.  Some  Phylicians  are  fo  indulgent  to  the  Humour  of  their  Patients,c 
as  not  to  purfue  the  true  Cure  of  the  Difeafc  i  whilft  others  proceed  fa. 
regularly,  ftriftly,  and  according  to  Art,  in  the  Cure  of  the  Difeafe,. 
as  not  fufficiently  to  regard  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Patient.  Choofe 
a  Phjrfician  therefore  of  a  middle  Temper  j  or  if  this  cannot  be  found  in 
one,  join  two  Phyficians  together,  or  one  of  either  fort  j  calling  in  a«  well 
the  beft  acquainted  with  your  Conftitution,  as  the.beft  experienced  in  hi& 
Art. 

Essay  XXIL    O/Travelling. 

I •   'TpRavelling  is  a  part  of  Education  in  young  Men  ;  and  in  the  elder  r0»mi  Menu 
JL     a  part  of  Experience.     He  who  goes  into  a  foreign  Country  hew^^w^  ^^^'' 
fore  he  has  made  fome  Progrcls  in  the  Language,  goes  to  School ;  not  to  ^  *'^''  "^ 

travel.  I  approve  that  young  Men  Ihould  travcLunder,  the  Direftion  of 
fome  Tutor,  or  experienced  Servant,  who  underftands  the  Language,  and 
has  been  in  the  Country  before;  fo  as  to  inftruft  his  Pupil  what  dcferves 
to  be  there  fecn  and  known  ;  what  Friendfhips  and  Familiarities  are  to.  be 
contrafted  i  and  laftly,  what  Studies  or  Exercifes  floucifh  in  the  Place: 
Otherwifc  young  Men  will  travel  hood-wink*d,  and  fee  little. 

2.  'Tis  ftrange,    that  in  Voyagps,   where  nothing  appears  but  Sky^f^rkstph 
and  Sea,  Men  Ihould  keep  Diaries  •,  yet  generally  omit  them  in  Travels,  **'.'  *^  ^''^' 
where  fo  much  is  to  be  obferved- :  as.  if  accidental -things  were  fitter  ta  be'^^  ^* 
rt^ifterod  than  Matters  of  fixed  and  certain  Qbfcrvation.     Let  Diaries 
therefore  be  here  brought  into  Ufe. 

3.  The  things  to  be  fecn  and  obferved  in  Travelling,  are  the  Courts  of  ^-^^  things  10 
Princes,  efpecially  when  they  give  Audience  to  foreij^n  Ambafladors ;  the  ^j^^^^^  '* 
Courts  of  Juftice,  whilft  they  fit,  and  hear  Caufes  \  Ecclefiaftical  Confiftor  ^^^^  '*^' 
ries.  Churches,  and  Monaftcries,  witK their  Monuments;  the  Walls  and 
Fortifications  of  Cities  and  Towns  ;  Havens, and  Harbours  ;  Antiquities 
and 'Ruins;   Libraries,  Colleges,  Difputations  and  Le£hires  ;  Shippmg^ 
Palmes,  and  Gardens  of  State  and  Pleafure ;  Armories,  Arfenals,  Maga- 
zines, publick  Vaults,  and  Granaries -,  Exchanges,  and  the  Places  of  pub- 
lick  Concourfe ;   Store-houfes  •,    Exercifes  of  Horfemanfhip  ;   Fencing  ; 
th^  Exercifes  of  the  Soldiery,   and  the  like.     To  thefe  we  add  the  Plays 
whereto  the  better  fort  of  Perfons  refort ;   Repofitories  of  Jewels  and . 
Robes  )  Cabinets,  Curiofities,  Rarities  *,  and, .  to  conclude    whatfoever  is 

— ^  -  celebrated : 
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celebrated  or  remarkable  in  the  Place.     And  after  all  the  Things  of  this 
kind,  the  Tutors  and  Servants  above-mentioned  ought  to  make  diligent 
Enquiry.     As  for  Triumphs,  Maflcs,  Feafts,  Weddings,  Funerals,  capi- 
tal Executions,  and  the  like.  Men  need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  them ;  mo 
thefe  are  not  to  be  neglefted. 
How  to  ira-       4.  If  young  Men  wouW  reduce  the  Fruits  of  their  Travels  into  a 
'^'^'^^^^^'^fmallCompafs,  and  colleft  much  in  a  (horttime)  let  them,  (i.)  acquire 
^^^'^  fome  knowledge  of  the  Language  before  they  fet  out.     (2.)  Choofe  a 

Servant  or  Tutor,  that  knows  the  Country  well.  (3.)  Procure  fome  Map, 
or  Book,  that  defcribes  the  Country ;  which  will  fervc  as  a  Key  to  Enqui- 
ry. (4.)  Keep  a  Diary.  (5.)  Not  flay  k>ng  in  any  one  City  or  Town,  the 
more  or  lefs  as  the  Place  dcferves,  bat  by  no  means  long.  (6.)  Changq  their 
Lodgings  friequently  in  the  fame  City  or  Toifwi,  fixMn  one  part  to  ano- 
ther ;  for  this  is  attra^ive  of  large  Acquaintance.  (7.)  AtokI  aflbciating 
too  much  with  their  own  Countrymen  •,  and  eat  at  thofe  Ordinaries  where 
the  beft  Company  of  the  Natives  meets.  (8.)  Let  them  upon  Removes 
procure  Letters  of  Recommendation  to  fome  Perfon  of  Eminence,  refi- 
ding  in  the  Place  they  remove  to;  for  procuring  his  Favour  and  Affiftance 
in  any  Matters  defired  to  be  feeri  or  known.  And  thus  may  Travelling 
be  abridged  to  Advantage. 
rhiAciluMfi*  5.  As  for  the  Acquaintance  and  Fricndfhips  to  be  contrafted  in  Travel- 
tanci  t9  hi  ling .  the  n^Qft  ufcfol  kind  is  that  of  the  Secretaries,  and  neareft  Servants 
^^  '•  of  Ambafladors  *  for  thus  by  Travelling  in  one  Country,  the  Knowledge 

and  Experience  of  many  may  be  sained.     A  Traveller  alfo  (hould  vifit 
the  eminent  Perfons  in  all  kinds,  whofe  Names  are  famous  abroad ;  in  or- 
der to  obferve  how  far  the  Life  agrees  with  Report. 
§luarrelstpbi     6.  Quarrels,  and  private  Animofities,   murf  bedifcreetly  and  carefully 
avoidid.       avoided.     Thefe  commonly  arife  about  Miftreffes,  Healths,  Precedency, 
and  Words  of  Reproadi.     And  let  a  Man  beware  of  keeping  Company 
with  the  Paffionate  and  the  QuarreMbme ;  who  will  otherwifc  engage  him 
in  their  own  Quarrels. 
^^l^Tr^d     7'  ^^^  our  Traveller  returns  home,  let  him  not  wholly  leave  foreign 
afier  rltur^^  behind  him;  but  preferve  and  cultivate,  by  Letters,  the  Friend- 

i^^  Ihip  of  the  more  worthy  of  thofe  with  whom  he  contraAed  a  Familiarity 

abroad.  And  let  his  having  travelled  rather  appear  in  hisDifcourle,  than 
in  his  Clothes  or  Gefture.  in  his  Difcourfe,  likewife,  let  him  rather  endea- 
vour at  folid  Anfwers,  than  give  into  the  Vein  of  Story-telling.  Let 
him  alfo  fliew  that  he  has  not  changed  the  Manners  of  his  own  Nation 
for  thofe  of  another  ;  but  only  ftuck  a  few  foreign  Flowers  among  the 
Cuftoms  of  bis  native  Country, 
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Essay  XXIII.    Of  Buildings- 

t .  TTOufcs  arc  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  at :  therefore  let  Conveni- Canvtntena 
Jrl  encc  here  take  place  of  Beauty;  unlefs  when  both  may  be  hB.dJ^^ f^'J^'^l'f'^ 
"We  leave  the  pompous  Houfes,  for  Beauty  only,  to  the  enchanted  Palaces  ^^^  ^^^'^^ 
of  the  Poets ;  who  raife  them  with  little  Expence. 

2.  He  who  builds  an  elegant  Houfe  with  a  bad  Situation,  commits -rf /r<?^*r  5i. 
himfelf  to  Prifon;    I  call  that  a  bad  Situation,  not  only  where  the  Air  is*^^^»  ^^^ 
unwholibine  ;  but  likewife  where  it  is  unequal :  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Houfes^  ^^* 
built  upon  an  Eminence,  furrounded,  like  a  Theatre,  with  higher  Hills ; 

where  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  kept  in,  and  the  Wind  ooUefted  as  into  Chan- 
nels, running  with  different  Streams ;  fo  as  to  caufe  as  fudden  and  great 
Diverfities  of  Heat  and  Cold,  as  would  be  felt  in  fevcral  different  Places. 

3.  Nor  is  it  any  unfavourable  Circumftance  of  the  Air  alone,  that  makeis  The  Things 
a  bad  Situation;  but  bad  Maiicets,  bad  Roads,  and  bad  Neighbours ;  tht^^^^/'f!f^^ 
Want  of  Water,  Fewd,  Shade  and  Shelter;  the  Want  of  Fertility  or  Mix- f;;,;^^"'" 
ture  of  Soil  of  feverai  kinds  -,  the  Want  of  Prof^eft  -,  the  Want  of  level 
Grounds  and  Places  adjacent  for  Hunting,  Hawkmg,  and  Horfe-Racing ; 

the  lying  too  near  the  Sea,  or  too  remoce  from  it ;  the  Want  of  navigable 
Rivers,  orthe  Inconvenience  arifing  from  their  ovetfiomng^  the  being  at  a 
diftance  from  lai^  Cities,  which  may  hinder  Bufindfs ;  or  elfe  too  near  them, 
which  con^imesProvifioiis,  and  makes  all  Commodities  dear ;  theNecefTity 
of  having  too  much  Land  Ijring  together ;  or  elfe  too  little,  fo  as  to  be  cramp- 
ed and  confined  ;  all  which  Inconveniencies  I  enumerate,  not  as  if  any 
Houfe  coiddbe  fbee  from  them  all ;  but  that  as  many  of  them  as  poflible  may 
be  avoided:  ftnd  again,  that  if  any  Gentkman  builds  hhnfelf  feveral  Sirats, 
he  may  manage  fo  as  to  have  thole  Cowveniencies  in  one,  which  are  want- 
ing in  another.  It  was  a  proper  Anfwer  of  Lucullus  to  Pompey^  who  upon 
viewing  the  magnificent  and  luminous  Rooms  and  Galleries  in  one  of  Lu- 
cutlus's  Palaces,  cry*d  out.  Am  exaUent  Seat  frr  the  Summer ;  but  htm  do 
you  enduro  tbo  tf^intor  ?  LueuUus  replied.  Do  you  think  I  have  ntn  the 
Prmdence  9f  Sirdsi  who  fame  of  them  chaugfi  their  Mabitatim  towards 
mnter  ? 

4.  We  now  pafs  firom  the  Situation  to  the  Houfe  itfelf ;  endeavouring  The  Model  $f 
in  this  Eflay  to  imitate  CicerOy  who  wrote  certain  Books  upon  Oratory  \  ^  ^^y^^  ^^^ 
and  one  which  he  called  the  Oruter:  m  the  former  whereof  he  delivered  ^''''^''''^'^'^• 
the  Precepts  of  the  Art ;  and  in  the  latter  its  Pferfeftion.    We  therefore 

next  proceed  to  defcribe  a  Palais  Royal  \  and  exhibit  a  kind  of  Model  . 
thereof :  for  it  is  ftrange  to  fee  in  Europe  fuch  vaft  Piles  of  Building,  as 
the  Vatican^  EfmriaU  and  fome  others  ;    yet  fcarce  a  very  magnificent 
Room  in  them, 

.  5.  And  this  we  lay  down  as  a  Foundation,  that  there  can  be  no  perfeft  AperfeSlPa- 
Pakce  without  two  Parts  ;  one  for  the  Banquet,  as  is  mentioned  in  the^*"'^  ^^*" 
Book  of  Hejler  ;   and  another  for  the  Houlhold  :   the  *rft  for  Feafts,y^^J'/y'^ 
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Shews,  and  Magnificence  ;  the  fecond  for  Habitation.  I  mean  that  thefc 
two  Parts  be  built  not  as  Sides,  but  as  Fronts  -,  and  to  be  uniform  with- 
out, tho  differently  partitioned  within:  Andae&in^  to  be  joined  by  a  lofty, 
and  magnificent  Tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  Front. 
A  Banquit  6.  On  the  Banquet  Part,  let  there  be  only  one  Room  above  Stairs,  fifty 
P^rr,  Yoot  high  at  the  leaft ;  and  under  it  another,  of  the  {ame  length  and 

breadth,  for  conveniently  receiving  the  Machines,   Decorations,  Dreflcs, 
and  the  Aftors  themfelvcs,  whilft  they  get  ready  at  the  Times  of  pub- 
lick  Entertainments. 
And^  Hcuf     y.  Let  the  Houfhold  Part  be  divided  chiefly  into  a  large  and  (lately  Hall, 
hold  Part.     ^^^  a  Chapel ;  not  running  however  the  whole  length  of  this  Part ;  but 
to  have  at  the  farther  end  two  Parlours,  one  for  Winter,  and  one  for  Sum- 
mer :  and  under  all  thefe,  except  the  Chapel,  let  large  Cellars  be  funk  to 
fcrve  for  Privy-Kitchens,  Larders,  Pantries,  and  the  like. 
The  strunure     8.  Let  the  lower  be  railed  two  Stories  (each  of  them  fifteen  Foot  high) 
ofthiTowir  above  the  two  Wings  of  the  Front;  and  be  flat- leaded,  and  railed  at  the 
nn  statrs.    ^^^^  ^.^j^  Statues  interpofed.     Let  the  Tower  alfo  be  divided  into  Lodg- 
ing-Rooms, at  Difcretion.     The  Stairs  are  to  be  wide,  winding,  divided 
into  fixes,   and  on  both  fides  adorned  with  Images  of  gilt  Wood,  or  at 
leaft  of  a  brafs  Colour  ;  and  to  have  a  fpacious  Landing- Place  at  the  top. 
But  in  this  Cafe  Jet  none  of  the  adjacent  lower  Rooms  be  nude  a  Dining- 
place  for  Servants  j  otherwife  the  Steam  of  the  Meat  will  afcend  as  it 
were  through  a  Funnel :  and  fo  much  for  the  Front.     Only  I  underftand 
the  height  of  the  firft  Stair-Cafe  to  be  twenty  Foot;  which  is  the  height  of 
the  firft  Story. 
Tke  Court'        9.  Beyond  this  Front  let  there  be  a  fpacious  Court- Yard,  with  its  three 
Yard  how  to  g^j^  madx  lower  built  than  the  Front.     And  in  the  four  Corners  of  diis 
i^ebm  t.        Court,  let  there  be  raifed  Stair- Cafes,  caft  into  Turrets  on  the  outfide,  and 
projefting  from  the  Row.     But  thefe  Turrets  are  not  to  rife  fo  high  as  the 
Front ;  yet  proportionably  higher  than  the  lower  Edifices.     And  let  not 
the  whole  Court  be  paved  with  broad  fquare  Stone  ;  becaufe  this  ftrikes  a 
great  Heat  in  Sununer,  and  Cold  in  Winter:   but  let  fome  Walks  be 
made  of  this  Stone,  running  along  the  fides  of  the  Building,  and  making 
a  Crofs  in  the  middle,  with  Quarters  for  Grafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  fliort 
cut. 
1-heornamn-     lo.  Let  the  whole  Banquet- fide  of  the  Court  be  filled  with  magnificent 
%^ ^B^^*  *{  Galleries ;   in  each  whereof  let  there  be  three   or   five  beautifiil   Cupo- 
Mnd Ho2fiold^*^>  placcd  at  equal  Diitances  through  the  whole  Lengths  :   and  let  the 
jipfartm$nts.^inaows  bc  of  Glafs  varioufly  coloured  and  wroi^ht.     On  the  Houfliold- 
fide,  and  mat  oppofite  to  the  Front,  fhould  be  Prefence-Chambcrs,  and 
others  for  ordinary  Ufe  and  Entertainments ;  as  alio  Bed-Chambers';  and 
let  all  three  fides  be  built  in  form  of  a  double  Houfe,    without  thorow 
Lights,  or  with  Windows  only  one  Way ;  fo  that  there  may  be  Rooms  free 
from  the  Sun,  both  Forenoon  and  Afternoon  :  and  contrive  it  fo  as  to  have 
Rooms  fhady  for  Summer,  and  warm  for  Winter.     We  fometimes  fee  ele- 
gant Houfes  fo  full  of  Windows,  that  one  can  fcarce  find  a  Place  to  be 
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out  of  the  Sun  or  Cold.  I  approve  of  Bow-Windows,  as  convenient 
things.  In  Cities  indeed  plain  Windows  are  beft,  for  the  fake  of  Uni- 
formity, next  the  Street ;  otherwife  they  are  convenient  Retiring- Places 
for  Conference ;  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  off  both  the  Wind  and  Sun  : 
for  what  would  otherwife  ftrike  almoft  thro  the  Room,  can  thus  fcarcc 
reach  beyond  the  Window.  But  let  thefe  Bow- Windows  be  few,  or  not 
exceeding  four  *,  viz.  two  oh  each  hand  of  the  Area. 

1 1 .  Beyond  this  let  there  be  an  inner  Court  •,  of  the  fame  Circuit  and  Garj0»  ani 
Height;  furrounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  Garden;  and  with  beautiful ^''^''''* 
arched  Terrafs- Walks  within,  as  high  as  the  firft  Story.     Let  the  outward 

part  of  the  lower  Story,  towards  the  Garden,  have  the  two  fides  turned  to 
a  Grotta,  or  place  of  dhade  *,  and  either  open,  or  fafhed  only  towards  die 
Garden.  And  let  this  Grotta  not  be  funk,  but  liclcvel  with  the  Ground; 
and  have  a  proper  Flooring  to  prevent  Dampnefs.  There  fhould  alfo  be 
a  curious  Foimtain,  or  fome  magnificent  Work  of  Statuary,  in  the  midft 
of  this  Court ;  with  a  Pavement  like  to  that  of  the  other. 

12.  Let  the  Building  on  both  fides  of  this  Court  be  deflincd  for  Privy-  infirmaries. 
Chambers;  and  the  end  for  Privy-Galleries:  But  Care  muft  be  had  that 

fame  of  the  Rooms,  Clofets,  and  Galleries,  be  appointed  for  Infirmaries  ; 
in  cafe  the  Prince  and  any  of  the  Royal  Family  fhould  be  fick.  And 
each  Infirmary  fhould  have  its  Anti-Chamber,  Bed-Chamber,  and  With- 
dra wing-Room.     And  let  this  be  upon  the  fecond  Story. 

13.  Let  the  end  of  the  lower  Story  towards  the  Garden,  be  converted o/»»    <^^ 
to  a  magnificent  open  Gallery,  fupporte4  by  Pillars.     And  again,  upon'"''^* 

the  third  Story,  let  there  be  on  all  the  three  fides,  the  like  kind  of  elegant 
open  Galleries,  raifed  on  Pillars ;  •for  taking  the  ProfpeA  and  Frefhnefs  of 
the  Garden  \  At  both  Corners  of  the  fiirther  fide,  on  the  fecond  Story, 
let  there  be  two  Clofets^.  or  Cabinets,  curioufly  inlaid,  richly  hung,  fafhed  Cablmis. 
with  cryftal  Glafs,  and  rifine  in  an  elegant  Cupola  in  the  middle.  Let 
thefe  Cabinets  be  filled  with  all  kinds  of  the  nobleft  Curiofities.  The  up- 
per Galleries  alfo  I  would,  ifpoflible,  have  adorned  with  fmall  Fountains,  lounulns. 
playing  from  the  Wall  in  different  Places;  and  difchai^ing  the  Water  by 
fecret  Conveyances. 

14.  And  thus  much  for  the  Model  of  the  Palace  ;  not  here  intending  xi&rM  C9Hn$* 
to  Ipeak  of  Baths,  Fifh-Ponds,  and  the  like.     We  fhall  only  farther  ob- 

ferve,  that  there  fhould  be  three  Courts  leading  up  to  the  Front  of  the 
Palace  ;  viz.  a  plain  green  Court  furrounded  with  a  Wall,  and  Trees 
growins  r^ularly  alon^  the  fides  thereof;  a  fecond  Court  of  the  fame 
Dimennon,  but  with  little  Turrets,  or  the  like  Embellifhments  upon  the 
Wall ;  and  a  third,  to  make  a  Square  with  the  Front ;  but  not  to  be 
built  round,  nor  enclofed  with  a  naked  Wall,  ^but  furrounded  with  Tcti-  Terrafiu 
rifles,  raifed  not  upon  Arches,  but  upon  PUlars  ;  and  either  leaded  or 
flagged  with  broad  Stone  a-cop  ;  and  adorned  with  little  brafs-coloured 
Images. 
'  .lor  the  Subjca  of  Royal  Gardens^  fee  thp  foUowiag  Eflkf  • 
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0fi€9s.  15.  As  for  Offices,  let  them  ftand  at  foitie  diftance  from  the  Palace  1 

and  have  low  covered  Galleries  leading  from  them  to  it. 


Gardening 
fiords  a  pure 
kind  of  Plea- 
fun. 


Royal  Gar- 
dens  to  pro- 
dnce  monthly, 
For  Decem- 
ber and  Ja- 
nuary. 


TetMfuary. 


March. 


April. 


TAsijand 
June. 


July. 

Augufit 


Essay  XXIV.    0/  Gardens. 

I .  /^  O  D  firft  planted-  a  Garden :  and  indeed  of  all  human  Pleasures, 
VJI  that  of  a  Garden  is  the  purcft  -,  and  highly  refrelhes  and  recreates 
the  Spirits  :  infomuch  that  without  it.  Buildings  and  Palaces  are  but  grofs 
Handy-works ;  that  have  nothing  of  Nature  in  them.  And  weconftantly 
find,  that  as  Nations  advance  in  Civility  and  Magnificence  r  they  fooner 
arrive  at  Elegance  in  Building,  than  in  Gardening  :  as  if  the  latter  were 
the  more  perfeft  thing. 

2»  I  lay  it  down  as  fimdamental,  that  Gardens  Royal  fhould  have  a 
Garden  fuhed  to  every  Month  of  the  Year  ;  fo  as  to  produce  all  thofe 
things  a-part,  which  flourifli  and  come  in  Seafon  monthly.  For  Decern- 
^r,  January^  and  the  latter  part  of  Nt^emb^^  choole  filch  things  as 
are  g^n  all  Winter  ;  nnSc,  Holly  ;  Ivy  ;  Bays  ;  Juniper  ;  Cyprefs  ; 
Yews ;  Box  -,  Pines  ;  Firs  \  Rofemary  ;  Lavendet  \  Pa-iwinkle,  both 
the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  Wue  ;  Germander  \  Ae  feveml  kinds  of 
Iris  V  Otange-trees  ;  Lemmon-trtes  ;  and  Myrtles  ;  if  prei^rved  in  die 
Green-houfe  ;  as  alfo  Sweet  Marjoram  fct  to  the  wattn  Sun. 

3.  For  the  latter  end  of  Jamufry  and  February^  tiierc  are  the  MeH^eon 
Tree,  which  then  bloflbms  ;  the  Cr^us  Fenmi^  both  the  yellow  ahd  the 
grey;  Primrofes  ;  Anemoni^s;  the  early  Tulip ;  the  Oriental  Hyacinth  ^ 
the  Cbsmairis\  and  the  FriteUaria. 

4.  For  March^  there  are  Violets  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  the  fingle  bhie, 
which  are  the  earlieft;  the  yellow  Daffadil  -,  the  Daify ;  the  Alm6nd- 
trce  •,  the  Cornel-tree  in  Blofiom  ;  and  the  Sweet-briar. 

5.  In  jtpril  follow  the  double  white  Vk)kt  \  the  Wall-flower  ;  the 
Stock-gilliftower  ;  the  Cowflip  ;  the  Fk)wer-de-ltice  ;  Lillies  of  all 
kinds;  Rofemary-floweri ;  diccTtilip;  tJie  double  Kony ;  the  pale  Daffa* 
dil ;  the  French  Honey-fuckle  ;  the  Cherry-tree,  the  P6ar^  and  all  the 
Plumb- trees  in  Bloflbm  ;  the  Bear*s-breech  in  Leaf ;  and  the  L*lach-trcc. 

6.  In  May  and  June  come  Pinks  of  all  forts,  efpecially  the  Bhifh-Pink ; 
Rofes  of  all  kinds^  except  the  Malk-Rofe,  which  c^fmes  later ;  Honey- 
fuckJes  ;  Strawberries  ;  Boglo&  ;  Columbine  ;  th^  French  Mafygold  \ 
Fhs  JfricamSj  finale  and  double ;  the  Cherry- trefc  in  Fruit ;  Currants ;  Figs 
in  Fruit;  Raflbernes  m  Fruit;  ^e  Vine  in  Flower;  Lavehder  in  Flower; 
the  Garden  Satyrion,  with  the  white  Flower  ;  Heria  Mufcaria ;  the  Lilly 
of  the  Valley  ;  and  the  Appk-tree  in  BlolIcMn. 

7.  In  July  come  Giliiflowers  of  all  forts  ;  Mufk-Rofes  ;  the  Lime-tree 
in  Blofiom ;  early  Pearsi  Plumbs  and  Apples,  in  Fruit. 

8.  In  jiuguji  come  Plumbs  of  all  forts  in  Fruit ;  Pears ;  Apricots  j 
Barberries  ;  Filberds ;  Mulkmelons  ;  and  Monks-hoods  of  aU  Colours. 

9.  In 
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9.  In  Sifiemker  come  Grapes  ;    Apples  ;    Poppies  of   all   Colours  ;  September. 
Peaches  ;  Meh-cofpnes  ;  Neftarines  ;  Cornels ;  Wardens ;  Quinces. 

10.  In  O&oher^  and  the  beginning  oi  November ^  come  Services  v  Med- ^A®^^' /*"^ 
lars  ;  Sloes  -,  Rofescut  or  removed  to  come  late-,  HoUv-oaks,  (^c.     The^®^^"*  "' 
Plants  here  mentioned  are  for  die  Climate  of  London  :  but  our  meanii^  is 

go  fliew,  how  a  kind  of  perpetual  Spring  may  be  procured  in  other  Pla- 
ces alfo,  according  to  their  Nature. 

11.  And  becaufe  the  Odour  of  Flowers  is  much  fweeter  in  the  Air^^^^.^^^*'' 
(where  it  undulates,  like  the  warbling  of  Mufick)  than  when  in  the  Hand ;  1'^^^  'as  they 
nothing  contributes  more  to  prociire  the  Pleafure  of  their  free  Scent,  than^r^w. 

to  know  what  Plants  beft  perfume  the  Air  while  growing.  Rofes,  both 
the  Damaflc  and  the  Red,  are,  whilft  on  the  Bufli,  retentive  of  their  Odours  \ 
or  perfume  the  Air  fo  little,  that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  Hedge-Row 
of  them,  without  perceiving  their  Sweetnefs ;  even  on  a  dewy  Morning. 
Bays,  Rofemary,  and  Sweet-Marjoram,  likewifc  yield  little  Scent  as  they 
grow. 

12.  What  moft  perfumes  the  Air  whilft  growing,  is  the  Violet;  cfpe-^^^J*  '**^ 
cially  the  white  double  Violet,  which  flowers  twice  a  Year;  viz.   about ^Z*^^^ 
tiie  middle  of  Jpril^  and  towards  die  end  of  jfuffijt.    Next  to  this  is  the  J^^^  ^rm- 
Mufk-Rofe  ;     then  come  the  Strawberry-leaves,    which  as  they  wither,  ing. 
yield  an  excellent  cordial  Odour :  then  the  VineBloflbms,  which  appear  like 

the  Duft  upon  die  Stalk  of  a  Bent.  The  next  in  order  is  Sweet-briar ;  then 
Wall- flowers,  which  are  very  delightful  if  fet  under  a  Parlour- window: 
dicn  Pinks  and  Gilliflowers ;  then  the  Flowers  of  the  Lime-tree  ;  then  the 
Honey-fuckic  at  fbme  fmall  diftance :  and  laftly,  the  Flowers  of  Lavcn-^ 
■der.     We  do  not  mention  Bean-bloflbms,  becaufe  they  are  Field-flowers. 

13.  The  Plants  which  agreeably  jerfiime  the  Air,  not  when  growing,  ?*^)*^^'^^^^ 
but  by  being  trampled  upon  and  crulhcd,  are  three  ;  viz.  Burnet,  Wild- ^^^     *  ^^^ 
thyme,    and  Water-mint.     Therefore  whole  Walks  fhould  be  planted 

with  thefe ;  to  have  the  Pleafure  of  their  Odour  in  walking  upon  them, 

1 4.  Royal  Gardens  "  fhould  not  contam  Icfs  than  thirty  Acres  of  Ground ;  The  Platform 
and  may  be  properly  divided  into  three  parts  :   a  Green  at  .the  Entrance  ;  ^f  ^^^^*^ 
a  Heath  or  Wildernefs  at  going  out;  and  the  main  Garden  in  the  middle ;  ^  * 
befides  Walks  on  both  fides.     And  I  fhould  allot  four  Acres  to  the  Green, 

fix  to  the  Heath,  eight  to  the  Side-walks,  and  twelve  to  the  main 
Garden. 

1 5.  The  Green  has  two  Advantages ;  the  one,  as  nothing  is  more  plea-  rh$  Green, 
fant  to  the  Eye  than  verdant  Grafs,  kept  fhort  cut;  the  other,  as  it  will ^/^h its twe 
afFwd  a  Walk  in  the  middle  up  to  a  flately  Hedge,  which  is  to  enclofe  the  ^'*'"''*^**' 
main  Garden.     But  becaufe  this  Walk  will  be  long ;  and  becaufe  the  Shade 

ought  not  to  be  purchafed  by  walking  fo  far  in  the  Summer's  Sun  ;  two 
CoverM  Walks,  one  on  each  fide  the  Green,  fhould  be  made,  twelve  Foot 
high,  of  Wood- Work;  fo  as  to  afford  a  fhady  PafTage  into  the  Garden. 

16.  Let  the  Figure  of  the  Garden  be  fquare,  and  encompafTed  r6\xnd  The  nrm  of 
with  a  beautiful  arched  Hedge ;  the  Arches  being  ten  Foot  high,  fix  Foot  f he  Gardem 

*  The  Author  here  lays  down  the  Platform  of  a  Royal  Gaidea^  at  in  the  foregoing  Eflay 
he  gave  the  Mojel  of  a  Royal  Palace. 

S  2  wide ; 
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wide  i  and  fupportcd  by  Pillars  of  Wood- Work  ;  (landing  at  fix  Foot 
diftance  from  each  other.  Over  the  Arches,  let  there  be  a  ODntinued 
Hedge,  four  Foot  high,  framed  alfo  of  Wood:  And  over  this,  at  the  top 
of  every  Arch,  let  there  be  a  little  Turret ;  with  a  Cavitv  fufiicient  to  re- 
ceive a  Cage  of  Birds.  And  over  every  Space  between  die  Arches,  place 
feme  other  gilt  Figure,  containing  Plates  of  coloured  Glafe  for  the;  Sun  tQ 
play  upon. 

- 1 7.  This  Hedge  I  propofe  (hould  be  raifed  upon  a  Bank,  e^tly  (loped 
to  the  height  of  fix  Foot  -,  and  fet  all  over  widi  Flowers.  1  alfo  raean> 
that  this  Square  of  the  Garden  fhould  not  take  up  the  whole  breadth  oi 
the  Ground,  but  leave  room  enough  on  both  fides  for  the  making  of  va- 
rious Walks ;  to  which  the  two  cover'd  Alleys  of  the  Green  may  lead. 
But  there  muft  be  none  of  thofe  Walks  with  Hedges,  either  at  the  end  or 
entrance  of  the  Garden:  Not  at  the  Entrance,  becaufe  this  would  hinder  the 
Profped  of  the  beaudfiil  Hedge  from  the  Green ;  nor  at  the  End,  becaufe 
that  would  hinder  the  Profpeft  thro  the  Arches,  from  the  Hedge,  upon  the 
Heath, 

18.  I  leave  the  Difpofition  of  the  Ground,  containM  within  the  great 
Hedge^  to  be  varied  at  Pleafure  y  advifing  only,  that  whatever  form  it  is 
caft  into,  it  be  not  too  fiill  of  Labour  and  Curiofity.  Ims^es  cue  in  Ju- 
niper, or  other  Trees,  I  cannot  approve  of ;  as  being  only  fit  for  Chil- 
dren. But  low  Hedges,  cut  round  like  Edging^  with  fome  litrie  Pyra- 
mids interfperfed,  are  agreeable  :  and  in  fome  few  Places,  tall'  Pyramids 
and  Columns  of  Wood,  cover'd  with  Hedge-work,  nmy  be  allowed. 

19.  I  would  alfo  have  the  Walks  fpacious  and  large.  Narrow  Alleys, 
indeed  may  be  allowed  upon  the  fide  Grounds  -,  but  none  in  the  main  Gar-» 
den.  I  would  alfo  advife  a  large  Mount  in  the  middle  of  the  Garden  ; 
with  three  Afcents,  and  three  Walks,  broad  enough  to  receive  four  Per- 

•  fons  abreaft.  Thefe  Walks  I  would  have  circular,  without  any  Bulwarks 
or  Emboffinents.  Let  the  whole  height  of  the  Mount  be  thirty  Foot  r 
and  have  an  elegant  Banqueting-houfe  a-top,  with  neat  Chimneys  j  and 
not  too  much  Glafs. 
Teuntains.  20.  Fountains  are  very  ornamental  and  refrefhing ;  but  Ponds  and  Fifh- 
Pools  fhould  be  rejefted  ;  as  rendring  the  Garden  unwholefome,  and 
filling  it  with  Flies,  Frogs,  and  the  like.  I  would  have  the  Fountains  of 
two  forts  5  the  one  to  play  as  Jet  d*  Eaux  ;  the  other  to  receive  Water 
in  a  beautifol  Bafin,  thirty  or  forty  Foot  fquare  ;  without  Fifh,  Foul- 
ncfs,  or  Mud.  The  common  Marble  Statues,  or  gilt  Images,  are  a  pro- 
per  Ornament  for  the  former  ;  but  the  principal  ming  in  this  cafe  is,  to 
procure  a  confVant  Courfe  to  the  Water,  that  it  may  neither  ftagnate  in 
the  Shells  nor  Ciflern  ;  fo  as  to  grow  green,  red,  or  otherwife  difcolour- 
ed  ;  or  contraft  any  Mofs  or  Putrefaftioii.  Let  it  alfo  be  cleanfed  every 
Day  by  the  Hand,  that  it  may  remain  limpid.  It  would  be  likewife  an 
Ornament  to  have  fome  Steps  leading  up  to  the  Fountain  ;  and  a  proper 
Pavement  about  it.  The  other  kind  of  Fountain,  which  wc  may  call  a 
Bath,  will  admit  of  a  great  Variety  of  Ornaments  \  thus  the  bottom 
and  fides  may  be  graced  with  Images,  and  fet  off  with  varioufly  coloured 
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GJafs,  or  other  things  of  Luftre  ;  and  railed  in,  or  furrounded  with  low 
Statues.  But  here  again ,  the  capital  thing  is,  that  the  Water  be  in  perpe^ 
tual  Motion ;  falling  from  a  Head  higher  than  the  Bath ;  into  which  it 
ihould  be  delivered  by  beautiful  Spouts,  and  then  immediately  difcharged 
under  Ground  by  an  equal  Range  of  Pipes  ;  fo  as  to  prevent  Stagnation. 
As  for  artificial  Rocks,  and  the  curious  Invention  of  arching  Water  with- 
out ipilling,  or  throwing  it  into  various  Forms,  as  of  Feathers,  Drink- 
ing-glafTes,  Canopies,  (^c.  thefe  are  agreeable  Sights  ;  but  contribute  no- 
thing to  Health  or  Neatnefs. 

21.  We  now  come  to  the  Heath-,  which  is  the  third  part  of  our  gene-  Th*  ma^h, 
ral  Plan :  And  this  I  would  have  nearly  refemble  a  natural  Defart.     Let 

there  be  no  Trees  planted  in  it ;  only  in  fome  Places  certain  Rows  of 
them  •,  to  allow  of  fhaded  Walks,  or  fafhed  Galleries  on  their  tops,  co- 
vered after  the  manner  of  Arbors.  Let  there  be  alfo  fbme  Thickets,  up 
and  down,  of  Sweet-briar,  Honey-fuckle,  and  Wild- vine.  And  let  nei- 
ther thefe  Thickets,  nor  the  Galleries  on  the  Trees,  be  placed  in  any  re- 
gular Order ;  but  at  Difcretion*  Let  fome  part  of  the  ground  be  thick- 
fet  with  Violets,  Straw- berries,  and  Primrofes  :  for  thefe  are  fweet,  and 
profper  in  the  Shade.  Let  there  alio  be  little  Hillocks  raifed  like  the  na- 
tural Mole-hills  in  wild  Heaths  j  and  fet,  fome  with  wild  Thyme,  fome 
with  Pinks,  fome  with  Germander,  which  has  a  beautiful  Flower,  fome 
with  Periwinkle,  Violets,  Straw-berries^  Cowflips,  Dailies,  red  Rofes, 
Lilly  of  the  Valley,  red  Sweet- Williams,  Bears-foot,  and  the  like  low 
Flowers,  which  are  both  fweet  and  beautiful.  Let  fome  of  thefe  Hillock? 
have  little  Standards,  or  Bufhes  fet  on  their  tops  j  fuch  as  the  Rofe,  the 
Juniper,  Holly,  Barberry,  red  Currant,  Gooleberry,  Rofemary,  Bays, 
Sweet-briar,  t^c.  all  of  them  to  be  kept  cutting,  that  they  may  not  grow 
irregularly.  And,  except  in  thefe  Particulars,  let  the  main  part  of  the 
Heath  be  open,  without  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

22.  Let  the  Side-grounds  be  divided  into  a  variety  of  private  Walks  \  Walks. 
that  fome  of  them  may  be  Ihaded  at  all  times  of  the  Day.     Some  alfo 
fhould  be  defended  from  Wind  -,  fo  that  Perfons  may  walk  in  them  as  in 

a  Gallery.     And  for  this  purpofe,    fuch  Walks  mufl  be  clofed  at  both 
ends.     And  let  thefe  clofe  Walks  be  not  green,  but  gravell'd )  to  keep  J 

them  conftantly  dry.  In  many  of  thefe  Walks  may  be  fet  Fruit-Trees  of 
all  forts  i  as  well  on  the  outfiae,  as  the  infide  Ranges.  And  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved  in  general,  to  make  the  Borders,  wherein  the  Fruit-trees  are  plant- 
ed, wide,  low,  moderately  inclining  5  and  to  fet  them  fparingly  with. 
Flowers,  for  fear  of  defrauding  the  Trees.  At  the  ends  of  both  the  Side- 
grounds,  I  would  have  two  Mounts  raifed  fome  confiderable  height-,  fo  as. 
to  leave  the  Wall  of  the  Enclofure  breaft-high,  for  affording  a  Profpcft 
into  the  Fields. 

23.  To  return  to  the  main  Garden  \  there  may  here  alfo  be  fome  {ipai- The  Walks of^ 
cious  Walks,  fet  on  both  fides  with  Fruit-trees  ;   as  alfo  certain  elegant  ^*?JJ*     " 
Groups  of  Fruit-trees,  and  beautiful  Arbors,  with  Seats  ranged  in  regular   ^ 
Order  j  but  thefe  fhould,  by  no  means,,  be  fet  thick  i  for  the  main  Garden 
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Ihould  be  left  open,  and  every  way  expofed  to  the  Air.  There  are 
fuie- Walks  for  Shade,  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  or  Year  :  But  the  main 
Garden  is  defigned  for  the  more  temperate  Parts  of  the  Year,  as  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  ;  and  alfo  for  the  Summer  Mornings  and  Evenings, 
or  the  more  cloudy  Days. 

24.  I  cannot  approve  of  jfoiarieSy  unlefs  diey  are  made  fo  large,  as  to 
be  turfed,  and  fet  with  live  Shrubs  and  Bufhes ;  bodi  to  give  the  Birds 
more  freedom  of  flight,  and  perching  \  and  to  avoid  the  Appearance  of 
Foulnefs  on  the  Floor. 

25.  As  to  the  making  of  Walks  upon  CliSs,  and  various  agreeable  Af- 
cents;  thefeare  the  Gircs  of  Nature,  and  not  always  to  be  procured.  Bur 
we  have  fuited  our  Defcription  to  every  Place  ;  arid  thus  given  a  Plat- 
form of  a  Garden  Royal ;  partly  by  Precept,  and  partly  in  the  way  of 
f^eneral  Model ;  tho  only  the  Outlines  of  it  are  touched.  We  have  fpared 
for  no  Coil  in  the  Defign  :  But  the  Expence  is  nothing  for  Princes  %  who 
generally  adviie  with  Gardiners  ;  and  with  no  lefs  Char^  combine  ma- 
ny things  together  with  little  Judgment ;  fometimes  addii^  Statues  and 
die  like,  for  State  and  Magnificence  :  tho  thefe  Matters  no  way  conduce 
tQ  the  genuine  Pleafure  and  Delight  of  a  Garden. 


Essay  XXV-    Of  latgnt  Prophkcxes. 

Si^^fPro^    I.  T  Propofe  not  here  to  fpeak  of  divine  Prophecies,  nor  of  heathen 
fbiciis.  j^  Oracles,  nor  of  natural  Prediftions ;  but  only  of  Prophecks  that 

have  been  of  certain  Menx>ry,  and  from  fecret  Caufes. 
That  of  thg      ^    s^i^h  the  Pytbonijfa  to  Saul^  7i  tn§rr9W  thou  and  tby  fi»  AaU  h  with 
Pythoniffar.^^    rir^// has  thefe  Verfes  from /fiwiwr; 

Jt  demus  jEn^  cunElis  domnMtur  arisj 
Et  natinati^um^  (Sqm  mfientw  ok  Wis. 


Seneca  of 
America. 


A  Prophecy,  as  it  feems,   of  the  M^man  Empire. 
3«  SffHca  the  Tragedian  hath  thefe  Lines  : 


■  Fiftitpi  annis 

S^iulaferis^  quihs  Ocfonus 
Fincula  ferum  Amt^i,  &  ingtns 
Paifat  Tellusy  itpbyfque  mves 
Detfgat  Orbes  ;  fie$  fit  Ferris 
Uftint^  tbuk. 

A  Prophecy  of  the  Difcovery  of  Jmerica. 
Polycrttcfi      4.  The  Daughoer  of  Polycrafes  dreamed,  that  Jt/piier  bathed  her  Fa- 
DsMi^Sir.     ^j.^  ^j^j  ^^j.  ^p^ij^  anointtti  him ;  and  it  happened,  that  he  was  crucified 

in  an  open  Place,  where  the  Son  Qude  his  Body  run  with  Sweat,  and  the 

Rain  waihed  it. 
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5.  PMip  of  Maeedm dreamed  that  he  feaPd  up  his  Wife's  Bdly  ;  vihinct  ^Hilip  of    ^ 
he  fuppofed  his  Wife  fhoul^  be  barren  :  but  Jriftander,  the  Soothfayer,  ^^"^°''- 
told  him  his  Wife  was  with  Child  5  becaufe  Men  do  not  feal  up  empty  Vef- 

ftls. 

6.  A  Phantafm  that  appeared  to  M.  Brum  m.  his  Tent,   faid  to  him,  Tht^hanwn 
^ou  fMtftt  m  again  m  Philippi.    nberim  faid  to  GaJba ;  And  thou  Galba ''  ^'^'"'- . 
JbaJt  ilfo  tafie  of  Empite. 

7.  In  VtJMfiaH^%  time  dtere  went  a  Prophecy  in  t!he  Eaft,  that  ^omtrhatofa 
commg  out  of  Jud^a^  Ihould  reign  over  the  World  ;  which  tho,  perhaps,  ^^^  fuj '*^ 
meant  oF  our  Saviour,  yet  TAcitns  explained  it  of  Fefpajian.  ^^^^^  •'"  *^ 

8.  D(M/lkian  dreamed,  the  Night  before  he  was  (lain,  that  a  golden  Head  '^^ff  •f  ^• 
twis  growirtg  out  of  the  Nape  ot  .his  Neck;  and  indeed  the  Succeflion  ^<>^^^l^fi^f^l^^ 
many  Years  had  gokteh  times.    /    '  Death. 

9.  Hhny  the  Sixth  of  England ^   faid  of  thnry  the  Seventh,   when  a  Henry /^f   ^ 
Lad,  and  gave  him  Water;  ms  is  tie  Lad  that  jbaU  enjoy  the  Crown  fitr^'^*^^' 
which  «w  ftrhe. 

10.  When  I  was  in  France ^   I  heard  from  Df.  Penas^  that  the  t^^^tn-Thatof  an 
Mother,  who  was  gjveh  xb  curious- Arts,  caufed  die  King  her  Hu(band's^A<^^*^<^^^/ 
Nativity  Xks  be  calculated  Wer  a  fitlfe  Name^  and  tiie  Aftrbloger  ^'Ytz^tf 
fwer'd,  that  he  Ihould  be  killed  in  a.Dufcl" :  at  which  the  Queen  laughed, 

as  thinking  her  Huflband  to  be  above  tkallenges  ^  but  he  was  flain  at  Tilt ; 
the  Splinters  of  the  Staff  of  Montgomery  geing  in  at  his  Beaven 

11.  There  i^^s  a  trivial  Prophecy  when  I  was  a  Child,  and  Qnctn A  fufpofid 
Elizabeth  in  the  Flower  of  her  Years;  fPhen  Hempe  is  fpcnne^  England'/ ^Z'' J^'^'* ^^. 
done.    Whereby  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the  Princes  ^^^Z^uhiK'tng^of 
who  had  the  Letters  of  the  Word  Hempe  for  Initials  (which  were  Henry^  EneUndv 
Edward  J  Mary^  Pbilipy  and  Elizabeth)  England  fhould  come  to  Confufion  iThU. 
which,  thanks  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  Change  of  the  Name  •,  the 

King's  Title  now  being  no  niore  of  Sifgland^  but  of  Britain. 

12.  There  was  alfo  another  Pittshecy  feefore  the  Year  eighty-eighty  which  Another  of 
Idonotwellunderftand.-    -  ,-  ^^eSpamih 

inv0jion. 

There  Jhall  he  feen  upon  a  Bay^ 
Between  the  Baugh  and  the  May, 
The  black  Fleet  of  Nor^ray  : 
fThen  that  is  come  and  gone  ^ 
England  build  Houfes  tf  Lime  and  Stone j 
For  after  fFars  JbalJ  you  have  none. 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Spanijh  Fleet,  that  came  in 

eighty-eight :  for  the  King  of  Spain^s  Sirname,  they  fay,  was  Norway. 

12.  The  Prediftion  of  Regiomontanus^  r*^'  <?/*^«- 

,  .  .  giomonta- 

OSogeJimus  oSavus  mirabilis  Annus ;  nut. 

was  thought  likewife  to  be  accompli(K*d,  in  the  fending  of  that  Fleet ;  be- 
ing the  greateft  in  Strength,  tho  not  in  Number,  that  ever  rode  the  Sea. 

14.  As 
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Clcon'i  1.4,  As  for  Cleon^s  Dream,  of  his  being  devoured  by  a  lon^  Dragon,  and 

Dream.        expounded  of  a  Saufege-nuker  that  troubled  him  ;  I  take  it  to  be  a  Jeft. 

There  are  many  of  the  like  kind  -,  efpecially  if  we  include  Dreams,  and 

the  Prediftions  of  Aftrology  :  but  I  have  fet  down  only  thefe  few,  of 

certain  Credit,  by  way  of  Example. 

^^n?^l't        ^^'  ^y  Judgment  is,  that  they  ihould  all  be  defpifed ;  and  ferve  but 

made  of  thife^^^  Winter  Talk  by  the  Fire-fide.     Tho,   when  I  fay  defpifed,   I  mean 

Prophecies,     as  to  Belief :  for  tne  fpreading,  or  publilhing  of  them  has  done  much 

mifchief  And  I  find  many  fcvere  Laws  made  to  fupprcfs  them. 
^avTbee^^'  ^^'  ^^^ ^^  given  them >countenance  and  fome  credit,  confiftsin throe 
.Muraie^^^^^^&'^  (i.)  That  Men  mark  when  they  fucceed,  and  not  when  they  fail. 
(2.)  Probable  Conjeftures,  or  obfcure  Traditions,  often  turn  into  Pro- 
phecies •,  while  the  Nature  of  Man,  which  is  fond  of  Divination,  thinks 
It  no  rilk  to  foretel,  what  in  Reality  is  but  coUefted :  as  in  the  Cafe  of 
Seneca's  Verfes  above-mentioned  ;  for  it  was  in  his  time  matter  of  Demon- 
ftration,  that  the  Earth  ftretchod  far  beyond  the  jltUntick  \  which  might 
probably  be  conceived  not  all  Sea :  and  nd^^iiig  thereto  the  Tradition  in 
Plato's  TifMuSj  and  his  Atlanticus^  this  might  encourage  a  Man  to  turn 
it  into  a  Prediftion.  (3.)  But  the  principal  thing  is,  that  almoft  all  of 
them,  being  infinite  in  niunber,  have  been  Impoftures;  and  merely  xx>ntri- 
ved  and  feigned  by  idle  and  crafty  Brains,  after  the  Event  K 

^  See  more  npon  this  Subjeft  in  the  BiAngmint.  Sckmiar.  Sbct.  IV, 
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SECT.    III. 

Essays  upon  Political  Subjects. 

Essay  L    Of  State  Counsel. 

I.  '  I '^  H  E  grcatcft  Truft  between  Man  and  Man,  is  that  of  giving TA#  Aivan- 
\  Counfel.  In  other  Trufts  we  venture  only  Parts  of  our  For-^'*^'*/^*'*' 
tune ;  as  Lands,  Children,  Reputation,  6?r.  but  to  our  Coun--'^  '*  ynnw. 
fellors  we  commit  the  whole :  who  are  therefore  the  more  obliged  to  ufe 
the  utmoft  Sincerity  and  Integrity.  The  wifeft  Princes  fhould  think  it  no 
diminution  of  their  Authority,  to  advife  with  feleft  Council.  God  him- 
felf  is  not  without  his  Counfel ;  having  made  it  one  of  his  Son's  higheft 
Titles  to  be  call'd  the  Counfelhr.  And  Solomon  pronounces,  that  in  Coun- 
fel is  Stability.  Human  A^irs  muft  and  will  have  either  a  firft  or  fecond 
Agication  :  and  if  they  be  not  tofled  upon  the  Arguments  of  Counfel ; 
they  will  be  tofled  upon  the  Waves  of  Fortune ;  and  be  foil  of  Incon- 
ftancy,  weaving  and  unweaving,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  Man. 
Solomon  faw  the  Neceflity  and  Ufe  of  Counlel ;  and  his  Son  felt  the  force 
of  it :  for  the  beloved  Kingdom  of  God  was  firft  rent  and  broken  by  fuch 
ill  Counfel,  as  holds  out  to  us  two  evident  Marks,  whereby  bad  Counfel 
may  always  be  known  \  viz.  that  it  was  young  for  the  Perlons,  and  vio- 
lent for  tne  Matter, 

2.  The  Inconveniencies  of  calling  and  taking  Counfel,  are  fuppofed  to^^/  inccnvi^ 
be  three  ;  J  i .)  ^e  divulging  of  Secrets  -,  (2 . )  Lejfening  the  duthmty  of  Princes  •,  »»»"«• 
and  (3 . )  ne  danger  offinifter  jfdvice.    To  prevent  thefe  Inconveniencies,  the 
Doftrine  of  Italy y  and  the  Pradkice  of  France ^  has,  in  the  Reigns  of  cer- 
tain Kings,  introduced  Cabinet-Councils  •,  which  is  a  Remedy  worfe  than 

the  Dileafe. 

3.  ( I.)  As  to  Secrecy '9  Princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate  all  thingsThedkmlgwg 
to  all  Counfellorsi  but  may  judicioufly  cxtraft  and  feleft  both  Perfons  and*^  Secrets. 
Affairs.     Nor  is  it  neceflary  for  a  Prince  who  confults  what  he  fhould  do, 

to  declare  what  he  will  do.     But  let  Princes  beware  left  themfelves  reveal 
their  own  Secrets. 

4.  As  for  Cabinet-Councils  \  their  Motto  may  be  Plenus  Rimarum.  OneC^^/w/- 
futile  Perfon,  who  glories  in  knowing  and  revealing  Secrets,  will  prove  ^*'"'"^'' 
more  pernicious  than  many,  who  know  it  their  Duty  to  conceal  them. 

'Tis  true,  fome  Alfeirs  require  the  utmoft  Secrecy ;  and  fhould  hardly  go 
beyond  the  Knowledge  of  one  or  two  •,  befides  the  Prince  himfelf.  Nor 
are  fuch  Counfels  ufually  found  unprofperous  ;  as  bein^  not  only  fecret, 
but  generally  condufted  fteadily,  in  the  lame  Spirit,  without  Difturbance. 
But  02)  render  them  fuccefsfol,  the  King  muft  be  prudent,  and  of  great 
pcrfonal  Abilities  •,  and  his  Counfellors  alfo.  Men  of  Sagacity,  and  true 
Vol.  II.  T  to 
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to  his  Ends:  as  in  the  Cafe  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  communica- 
ted his  more  important  Secrets  to  but  two  CoiuufeUors,  Morton  and  Fox. 
lejftmng  of      g^  ^2.)  As  fbr  diminishing  of  Authority  ;  the  Majefty  of  Kin^  is  ra- 
Authortty.    ^j^^^  exaltcd  than  diminiftied,  when  they  fit  in  the  Chair  of  Council :  Nor 
is  ther£  ^ny  Infta^e  of  a  Prince  lefieneq  in  his  Prerog^iv^  by  his  Coun- 
cil •,  unlefs  where  too  great  a  Power  was  lodged  in  fome  one  Counfellor  j 
or  too  ftrift  a  Combination  entered  into  by  federal :  which  are  Inconve- 
niencies  eafily  difcovered  and  remedied, 
s'mlfterCom'     6.  (3.)  The  laft  Inconvenience   is,    that  Men  will  counfel  with  an 
/^^'  Eye  to  tliemi£lve$.    But  doubrkfs  that  Text,  He  JbaU  n0  find  Faith  upon 

tht  Eartb^  is  to  be  undcFftopd  of  the  Times,  and  not  of  particular  Perfons. 
There  are  certainly  Men  faithful  in  their  Nature  ;  fincerc,  {>Uin,  and  di- 
TG&  *,  without  Craft  or  Difguiie.     Let  Prince^,  above  all  things,  procure 
fuch  Men  about  them.    Befides,  Coynfejilors  are  feldom  fp  united)  2^  not 
to  keep  watch  upon  one  another  :  fo  that  if  any  one  Ihould  give  fk^lious 
or  &lfilh  Coun&l,  it  preiently  comes  to  the  Prince's  Ears.     But  the  beft 
Ronedy  is  wh^n  Princes  endeavour  to  know  th^ir  Coqnfellors ;  and  their 
Counfbllors  to  know  them  s*     On  the  other  hand,  Counfellors  fhould  not 
pry  too  much  into  the  Perfon  of  their  Sovereign.     The  true  Cprnpofition 
of  a  Counfellor,  is  to  underftand  his  Maker's  Bufinefs  better  than  his 
Temper  5  for  fuch  a  Counfellor  will  probably  advife  him  juftly  ;  and  not 
comply  with  his  Humour  in  hopes  01  pleafmg.     It  may  likewife  prove  of 
great  Ufe  for  Princes  to  take  the  Opinions  of  their  Council  both  fepa- 
ratdy  and  conjointly :  for  private  Opinion  is  more  free ;  and  publick  Opi- 
nion more  folemn:  as  Men  in  private  follow  their  own  Afie6tions  ;  but  in 
Company  are  more  influenced  by  thofe  of  others.     'Tis  therefore  proper 
to  take  both  ;  viz.  from  Men  of  the  inferior  Rank  rather  in  private,  that 
Freedom  may  be  p»eferved ;  and  from  thofe  of  the  fuperior>  rather  in  pub- 
lick,  that  they  ufe  not  too  great  a  Liberty. 
Ferfdnstoh^.      y^  »Tis  in  vain  for  Princes  to  deliberate  of  Things,  unlefs  they  alfo  dc- 
Zfl'^a'!'^  ^'liberate  carefully  of  Pcrfons:  for  Things  are  but  as  dead  Images;  whilft 
Thin/s!        the  Life  of  the  Execution  chiefly  conhfts  in  the  Choice  of  the  Perfons, 
Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  confider  of  Perfons,  in  the  general,  as  in  the  abftraft,  or 
raathematically,  what  their  Kind  and  Charafter  Ihould  be ;  for  the  greateft 
Errors  are  committted,  and  the  moft  Judgment  fhewn,  in  the  Choice  of 
Individuals,     It  Ihould  alfo  be  remembered,  that  the  beft  Counfel  comes  from 
tbeDead^:  for  Books  will  fpeak  the  naked  Truth  ;  where  living  Counfel- 
Ibrs  perhaps  would  flatter.     *Tis  therefore  of  ufe  to  be  cpnverfant  in  Books ;  - 
eipecially  fuch  as  were  written  by  Perfons  in  employ* 
ihe  Re^uU.       g.  The  Councils  of  this  Age  are,  in  moft  Places,  little  more  than  fa- 
tunof  Cw»-niijiar  Meetings  and  Coavertotion^  where  Matters  are  lightly  talked  of, , 
raAer  than  ferioufty  deboiiedi  and  generally  hurry  top  feft  to  the  Order. 
or  jiS^of  Council.     It  were  better  in  Afiairs  of  Weight,  to  have  the  Sub- 
jed^  propoied  one  Day,  and  debated  the  next  \  that  the  PUIqw  may  be  con- 

fulccd. 

»r  Pnncifis  eji  Vtrt^i  maxima  nojfk  fn$s^ 
^Oftimi  Confiliarij  mortHt. 
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fulted^  This  was  done  in  thtlreaty  of  Union^  between  the  Commiflioners 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  which  was  a  reguldr  aiid  well  conduced  AfTem- 
bly.  But  for  private  Petitions,  I  approve  of  certain  fixed  Days;  asthisgives 
the  Swtors  notice  of  the  proper  Times  for  applying ;  and  eafes  the  more 
folemn  Meetings,  or  prevents  their  being  interrupted  in  their  more  imme- 
diate Bufinefs« 

9.  In  appointing  Comrnif  tees  to  prepare  Matters  for  informing  theCoun-  Ccmmituts. 
cil ;  •tis  better  to  choofe  indifferent  Perfons,  than  to  make  a  kind  of  Neu- 
trality, by  adding  fome  ftrong  Partizans  on  both  fides. 

10.  I  alfo  approve  of  feparate  Standing  C0nmiffiMs\  for  Trade,    t)\<^stdndini 
Trcafury,    War,    Suits,    Grievances,    particular  Provinces,    (^c.    And^^^'^'P'^^* 
where  there  are  fevcral  fubwtlmate  Councils,  and  but  one  Council  of  State, 

as  in  Sfoiny  they  are  nearly  fijch  Standing  Commiffions  as  we  fptAk  of ; 
only  with  greater  Authority.  Let  the  Perfons  who  are  to  inform  Coun- 
cils, fi-om  their  particuhr  Profeffionsf,  as  Lawyers,  Seamen,  Artificers, 
(^c.  be  firft  heard  before  Committees ;  and  then,  as  occafion  fervds,  before 
the  Council.  And  let  them  not  come  m  a  tumultuous  or  rude  manner, 
for  that  were  to  clamour  at  Councils,  not  inform  them. 

1 1.  A  long  and  fquare  Table,  or  Seats^  to  the  Walls  of  the  Council-  JJJ'f X'J' 
Chambers,    may  feem  things  of   Form,  but  are  things  of  Subftaiice  ^^nd  fquare^ 
for  only  a'  few  at  jhe  upper  end  of  a  long  Table,  in  effeft  carry  the  whole  ccunchTs- 
Bufincls  5  but  in  the  other  Gatfes^  the  Cotmfellors,  Who  fit  lower,  mHy  hies. 

alfo  aflift. 

12.  Let  a  King  when  he  ptefides  in*  CotmciU  bCvirare  6f  declaring  his  W'C<»»^i«sp 
own  Opinion  loo  foon;  othefwife  his  Counfellors  will  fall  in  With  ^i^^^^^^^'^f 
and  mftewl  of  fi-cc  Advice,  fing-him  a'  SlMig  of  PtStebo^.  comclC^  ^^ 

Essay  n.    O/* /^f  Regulation  ^  EMPiitE. 

I*  ^riPlIS  doubtlefs  a  miferable  State  of  Mind,  to  have  few  things  to  The  siatttf 

1  defire,  and  many  to  fdar :  yet  this  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Kings  *,  ^^^V^ 
who  ftanding  on  the  top  Round  of  Glory,  can  afpire  no  higher ;  and 
therefore  grow  languid.  Whilft  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  many  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  Dangers,  and  flying  Shadows  to  cloud'  their  Minds;  And 
this  one  Reafon  why  the  Hearts  of  Kings  are  infcrutahle.  For  Multiplicity 
of  Jealoufies,  and  the  want  of  fome  predominant  Paffion  to  command 
the  reft,  renderk  Mens  Hearts  hard  to  be  known.  And  hence  again.  Prin- 
ces often  create  Defires  to  themfilves,  and  apply  to  leflfer  Matters;  as  the 
erefting  of  a  Building  ;  the  creating  of  an  Order  ;  inftituting  a  Col- 
lege ;  the  advancing  a  Favourite  ;  or  the  acqutfing  a'Perfeftion  in  fome* 
Art,  ^liero'm  playing  upon  the  Harp  5  Domstldn  in  drawing,  the  BoW  -, 
Connmdas  in  fencing  \  Caracalla  in  driving  the  Chariot,  &r.  all  which  ap^ 

*  In  n$tU  Cmplium. 

^  For  more  upon  this  SubjcA^  fee  the  Safmsk  Vtttrum^  S$SL  IIL  particularly  the  Fable 
of  Jufiter  and  Metis  explained  of  Frincet  and  their  CounciL 

T  2  pci^rs 
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pears  incredible  to  tliofe  unacquainted  with  this  Axiom ;  that  the  Mind  is 
more  exbilerated  and  gratified  by  advancing  in  finall  fhit^s^  than  by  refting  in 
great  ones.     We  fee  alfo  that  Kings  who  have  been  fortunate  in  the  be- 
ginning of    their  Reigns,    finding  it  impoffible  to  advance  and  prove 
Uiccefshil  for  ever ;    ufually  turn  fuperilitious  and  melanchoUy  at  Jaft  : 
as  Alexander  the  Great  \    Dioclefian ;    and  in  our  own  time,    Cbarks  the 
Fifth,   (^c.  for  he  who  has  been  always  accuftomed  to  advance,  but  at 
length  meets  with  a  Stop ;    here  finks  in  his  own  Opinion,  and  no  longer 
remains  the  thing  he  was  ^ 
ThetruiTtm-     2.  We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  true  Temper  of  Empire:  which  is 
per  of  Em-  rarely  found,  and  hard  to  preferve ;  for  both  Temper  and  Diftcmper  con- 
^*'^*  fifts  of  Contraries.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  mix  Contraries,  and  another  to 

interchange  them,     jfpollonius  bein^  aiked  by  Fe/pafian,  what  was  Nero*s 
Ruin  ;  anfwered,  with  great  Sagacity,  that  Nero  conld  tune  and  touch  the 
Harp  with  Skill ;   but  in  Government  fometimes  ftrained  the  Sirinp  too  bigbi 
andfometimes  let  them  down  too  low.     And  certainly  nothing  deftroys  Au- 
thoritv  fo  much,  as  the  unequal  and  unfeafonable  Interchange  of  Eower, 
over-ftretched  and  relaxed,  by  Starts. 
rh$  mdirn      g.  The  modern  Politicks,  however,  confift  chiefly  in  difcovering  pre- 
P^Jl'^'  fent  Subterfiiges  or  Evafions,  and  oppofing  Remedies  to  impending  Dan- 
gers 5  rather  than  in  any  felid,   prudent,   or  fettled  Scheme  to  prevent 
their  Approach.     This  is  coming  to  clofe  Combat  with  Fortune  :  but  be- 
ware of  (lighting  the  firft  Occafions  or  Beginnings  of  Troubles  ;  for  no 
Man  can  prevent  the  Spark  ;   or  tell  from  what  Quarter  it  may  come. 
The  Difficulties  and  Obftacles  in  the  Affairs  of  Princes,  are  doubdefs  great 
and  many ;    but  the  greateft  often  lie  in  their  own  Paffions  and  Tempers. 
For  as  Tacitus  well  obferves,  'tis  common  with  Princes  to  defire  Cbntra- 
diftions" :  it  being  the  Solicifm  of  exorbitant  Power,  to  expeft  the  End 
without  procuring  the  Means. 
The  Affairs  of    4,  The  Affairs  of  Princes  regard,   (i.)  their  Neighbouring  Nations  ; 
[Tr  '"    (^')    ^^^'^  W^^^  '     (30   theitu  Children  ;     (4.)   Prelates  and  Clergy  ; 
(5.)  Nobles  ;    (6.)  Gentry  ;    (7.)  Merchants ;    (8.)  Common  People  5 
and,  (9.)  their  Soldiery  ;   from  each  whereof  Dangers  arife,  unlefs  care- 
fully prevented. 
the'tr  Netgh*      5.  (i.)   As  for  their  neighbouring  Nations  ;  no  general  Rule  of   Cau- 
^ours^  tibn  can  be  given  ;  becaufe  of  the  difference  of  Occafions ;  except  this, 

which  always  holds,  that  the  Prince  keep  conftant  Watch,  whether  any  of 
his  Neighbours  over-grow,  bv  Increafe  of  Territory,  Trade,  or  the  like ; 
fo  as  to  become  more  formidaole  than  before.  And  this  is  generally  the 
Office  of  Standing  Councils "  to  forefce,  and  prevent.  The  Opinion  of 
certain  Schoolmen  is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  as  if  a  War  were  unjuft,  ex- 
cept upon  preceding  Injury  or  Provocation :  for  a  juft  Fear  of  impending 

Danger, 

>  See  the  following  Eflay. 

•  Sunt  fUrumque  Regum  voluntatis  vehetwntfs  j  O*  inter  fe  contrariu 

»  Sec  above,  Effay  U  *.  10. 
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Danger,  is  doubtlefs  a  lawful  Caufe  of  a  War ;  tho  no  hoftilc  Violence  had 
been  ofFer*d<>. 

6.  (2.)  For  their  IVsves  5  there  are  cruel  Examples  of  the  kind.  Lhia  wivts, 
is  infamous  for  poifoning  Auguftus  C^efar  \  Roxolana  was  the  Deftruftion  of 
Sultan  Muftapba  ;  the  Queen  of  Edward  die  Second  of  England^  had  the 
principal  Hand  in  depofing  and  murthering  him.  And  this  kind  of  Dan- 
ger is  to  be  chiefly  fear'd,  when  the  Wives  have  Children  by  a  former. 
Hufband,  or  live  in  Adultery. 

7.  (3.)  For  their  Children  \  the  Tragedies  afted  by  them  are  many :  znd  children, 
in  general,  the  Sufpicions  harboured  by  Fathers  againft  their  Children, 
have  proved  unfortunate.  The  Murder  of  Muftapba  was  fo  fatal  to  Soly- 
man*s  Line,  that  the  Succefllon  of  the  Sultans  from  Solyman  to  this  Day, 
is  fuipeAed  to  be  fpurious  -,  becaufe  Selymus  the  Second  was  thought  to  oe 
fbppofititious.  And  many  the  like  Examples  there  are  ;  but  few  or  none 
where  the  Fathers  have  received  any  Advantage  from  their  Diftruft ;  ex- 
cept where  the  Sons  were  in  open  Rebellion  againft  diem ;  as  Selymus  the 
Firft  againft  his  Father  Bajazet  :  and  the  three  Sons  of  Henry  die  Second 
of  England. 

8.  (4.)  There  is  alfo  Danger  from  their  Prelates ^  when  powerfiil  or  Prelates  and 
alpiring  5  as  in  the  times  of  Anfelm  and  Thomas  i  Beckett  Archbifliops  of  clergy* 
Canterbury y  who  with  their  Crofiers  almoft  difputed  it  with  the  King's 
Sword  5  yet  they  had  to  deal  with,  lofty  and  couragious  Kin^Sy  ffljliam 
Rufus^j  Henry  the  Firft,  and  Henry  the  Second.  But  this  Danger  from 
Prdiates  is  not  much  to  be  feared,  except  where  the  Clergy  depend  upon 
the  Authority  and  Jurifdiftion  of  a  foreign  Prince  ;  or  wnere  the  Eccle- 
ftafticks  arc  diole  by  the  People,  and  not  prcfented  by  the  King,  or  any 
particular  Patron. 

9.  (5.)  As  for  their  Nobles \  thefe  are  to  be  reftrained,  and  kept  as  \iN0hles, 
were  at  a  due  diftance  from  the  Throne.  To  deprefs  them  may  indeed 
make  a  King  more  abfolute ;  but  at  the  fame  time  more  unfafe,  and  lefs 
able  to  aft  his  Plcafurc ;  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  Hiftory  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  who  continually  deprefled  his  Nobility  ;  whence  his  Times  were 
full  of  Difficulties  and  Troubles  :  for  the  Nobility,  tho  they  continued 
loyal,  yet  did  not  co-operate  with  him  in  his  Affairs  ;  fo  that  in  effcft  he 
afted  by  himfelf. 

10.  (6.)  As  for  the  Gentry  ;  there  is  not  much  Danger  from  them  ;  be-  Gentry, 
caufe  they  are  a  Body  difperfed.     Thqy  may  fometimes  indeed  difcourfe 
high,  but  have  little  effeft  :  befides,  they  fnould  be  encouraged  as  an  ex- 
cellent Counterpoife  to  the  Nobility  ;    fo  as  to  prevent  their  growing 

too  potent.     And  again,  their  Authority  being  immediately  exercifed  over  ;j 

the  common  People  ;  they  can  beft  allay  popular  Commotions.  I 

1 1 .  (7.)  The  Merchants  are  like  the  Fena  Porta  \  and  unlcfs  they  flou-  Merchants,  i 
rilh,  a  Kingdom  may  have  fome  good  Limbs  indeed,  but  will  have  empty 
Veins ;  and  a  wafted  Body.     Immoderate  Taxes  and  Impofts  upon  them, 
fcldom  encreafe  the  King's  Revenue  5    for  what  he  thus  gains  in  the  Parts, 

he- 
*  See  the  Author's  Difcourfe  of  a  War  with  5/4;;y«  Vol.  II.  Supflem.  ii. 
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;he  lofes  in  the  Whole  ;  the  particular  Rates  being  enlarged,  whilft  the  na- 
.  tional  Trade  is  diminifliing. 
comfMn  12.  (8.)  There  feldom  arifcs-  aiw  Danger  from  the  common  People ; 

People.         unlefs  diey  arc  headed  by  powerful  aixl  popubr  Leaders  v  or  unlefs  a 
Change  is  introduced  in  Religion,  and  their  ancient  Cuftoms  ;  of  unlefs 
heavy  Taxes  are  impofed  ;  or  their  way  of  living  otherwife  abridged. 
jtndthe  i^.  (9.)  Laftly  for  the  Soldiery  \  'tis  extremely  dangprous  where  they 

sMury.       remain  in  a  Body,  whether  by  wav  of  Army  or  Garrilon>   and  are  ufed 
to  Donatives:  this  we  fee  rcmarfcably  in  xhtyamzarieSj  and  the  Pretormn 
Bands  of  Rome.    But  the  raifing  and  exercifing  of  Soldiers,  provided  it 
be  in  difierent  Places,  under  feveral  Officers,  and  without  Donatives,  are 
things  of  Ufe>  Defence,  and  no  Danger. 
TwoAdmo-       14.  Princes  are  like  tie  ccleftial  Bodies,  that  caiife  happy  or  unhappy 
x^L  ^*      Times  by  their  Influence  •,  and  receive  niuch.Veneration,  but  no  Reft;     AH 
^  the  Precepts  with  regard  to  the  Admonitions  to  Kings,  are  comprehended 

under  thefc  two  v  Remember  thw.  art  mortal :  and  rtmembtr  thou  art  God's 
Ficegerent.  The  one  tends,  to  bridle  their  P4>wer,.  and  the  odier  to  rc- 
gtdate  their  Will  p. 

Essay  lH.    Of  Ambition. 

rhtKatm%ofi.     \  Mbition  is  like  the  Bile,  which  if  unobflrufted,  renders  Men  ac- 
Ambttwn.  J\^  rive,  brifk,  and  eager  v  but  if  flopped,  becomes  aduft^    malig- 

nant and  venomous :  for  thus  ambitious  Pcrions,  if  the  Way  prove  open 
for  their  rifing,  fo  that  thev  continually  advance,  are  rather  bufy  toan 
dangerous  ;  but  if  checked,  and  fometime^  fruftrated  in  their  Defires, 
they  become  fecretly  difcontent ;  look  upon  Men  and  Things  with  an  evil 
Eye;  and  are  inwardly  befl  pleafed  at  Misfortunes :  which  is  a  bad  Tem- 
per in  any  Servant  of  a  King  or  State.  Princes  therefore,  if  they  em- 
ploy  ambitious  Officers,  fhould  make  them  always  progreffive,  and  never 
retrograde;  But.  as.  this,  cannot  be  done  without  Inconvenience,  it  were 
better  not  to  employ  fudi  Perfons  at  all:  for  if  they  rife  not  with  their 
Sisrvice,,  they  will  endeavour  to  fink,  their  Service  with  them. 
Theufosof  2.  Good  Generals  and  Leaders  mufl  however  be  chofe,  tho  they  arc 
amhiticHs  ambitious ;  becaufe  the  Ufefulnefs  of  their  Service  over-balances  the  In- 
^'"^  convenience  :  and  to  choofe  a  5oldier  without  Ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his 

Spurs.  Ambitious  Men  are  alfo  highly  ufeful,  as  Screens  to  Princes  in 
Matters  .o£  Danger  and  Envy. :  for  no  Man  will  take  dusPofk  uBlefs  he 
bt  like  X  blinded  Eigpon,  tJiat  .mounts  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about- him. 
There  is  another  confiderahle  Ufe  of  ambidou».Men,  in  pulling.downthc 
Greatnefsofany  Subjed.that  over-tops;  as  Tikrius  ufed  Macro  in  pulling 
down  Sejattiis.     Since  therefore  ambitious  Men  are  necefTafy  in  the  Cafes 

above- 

P  Sec  more  upon  this  Subled  in  the  De  Augment.  Scientiar.  Vol.1.  Se^.  XXV.  under 
ih^^oarme  of  Government.  Again  in  the  Safientia  Veternm,  $e^.  ill.  Vol,  11.  Supplcm, 
J  »>  1 3  •    See  alfo  the  following.  EJfuys* . 
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above-mentioned ;  let  us  fee  by  what  means  they  may  be  curbed  and  re- 
ftrained,  fo  as  to  prove  lefs  dangerous. 

3.  And  firft,  they  are  lefs  dangerous  ^hen  of  mean  Birth,  than  when«^w4i»^i. 
noble  ;    when  rather  harlh  in  their  Nature,    than  gracious  and  poipu-  ^^V  ^^Y^ 
lar  ;  and  if  radier  new  raifed,  than  when  grtfwn  fubtile,  and  fortified  in  **'*'* 
t^eir  Greatnefs.    'Tis  generally  accounted  a  Weaknefs  in  Princes  to  have 
Favourites  i  but  in  itstlity,  this  of  all  others  is  the  beft  Remedy  againft 
any  exorbitant  Power  of  the  Nobles,   or  great  Officers  r  for  when  the 
Power  of  forwarding  and  retarding  lies  in  the  Favourite,  'tis  almoft  impof- 
fiblc  for  another  to  be  over-great. 

4.  A  fecond  ufeful  Means  of  curbii^  them,  is  to  balance  them  by  others  A  feccnd 
as  ambitious  as  thcmfelvcs.  But  then  there  fhould  be  Ibmc  moderate  Coun-  Af*«»^«  • 
iellors  to  interpofe  and  keep  Matters  fteddy  ;  for  without  this  Baltift,  the 
Ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  lead,  a  Prince  may  encourage  and  animate 
ibme  meaner  Perfons  to  be  Scourges  to  ambitious  Men.  To  keep  them 
under  apprehenfion  of  Ruin,  may  have  a  good  £Se£t  in  timorous  Na-- 
tures  :  but  this  would  precipitate  the  Stratagems  and  Endeavours  of 
iuch  as  are  bold  and  daring ;  and  thus  prove  dangerous.  If  Neceffity  re- 
quires they  Ihould  be  pulled  down,  and  yet  it  is  not  fafe  to  do  it  c^  a  fud- 

den  ;  the  beft  Way  is  continually  to  interchange  Favours  and  Difgraces, 
in  order  to  furprize  and  confound  them  i    that  they  may  not  know  what: 
to  expe£b,  but  walk  as  it  were  in  a  Wood. 

5.  The  Ambition  of  prevailing  in  great  Things,  is  lefs  hurtfal  than  thzt  ^ffirenf 
of  intermeddling  in  all  -y  which  caufes  Confulion  of  Councils,  and  deftroys*^.'^*^^-^'"' 
Bufinefs :  yet  there  is  lefs  Dangpr  from  an  ambitious  Man,  aftive  in  Bun-  '^'^^* 
nefs,  than  from  one  that  is  powerful  in  Intereft  and  Dependants.   He  who 
endeavours  to  ekcel  amongft  abk  Men, .  has  a  great  Tafk  ;  but  this  is  al- 
ways of  publick  Advantage:  whereas,  he  who  contrives  to  keep  wife  Men 

out  of  the  way,  that  himfelf  may  be  the  only  Figure  amongft  Cyphers, , 
is  the  Peft  of  an  Age. 

6.  Honour  is  recommended  by  three  Advantages  ;  viz.  (i .)  the  Power  Th  Advan^ 
of  doing  good ;  (2.)  Accc6  to  Potentates  5   and,  (3.)  an  Opportunity  of'^^"*/^''- 
raifing  ones  private  Fortune.     He  who  in  afpiring  has  thie  bcfl  of  thefe"'*'^' 
three  Intentions,  is  honeft ;  and  the  Prince  who  can  difcern  and  drftinguifh 

them  io  his  Servants,   is  wife.     But,  in  general.  Princes  fhould  endeavour 
after  fuch  Miniflers  as  are  led  more  by  Duty,  than  by  Ambition  %   and 
fuch  as  l©ve  Bufinefs  rarher  out  of  Confcience,    than  Oftentation.     And  . 
laftly,    let  Princes  judicioufly  dilitinguifh- betwixt  a  bufy  Temper  and  a.: 
willing  Miod., 
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Essay  IV.    O/*  Great  Pxace. 

Theinconve-  !•   \/[  E  N  in  great  Place  are  thrice  Servants  ;  Servants  of  the  Sove- 
niencies  of  JLVL  reign  ;  Servants  of  Fame  ;  and  Servants  of  *Bufinefs  :    fo  that 

Great  Place,  they  enjoy  no  Liberty,  either  in  their  Perfons,  Adions,  or  Time.     *Tis 
a  ftrange  Paflion  to  covet  Power,  and  lofe  Liberty ;  or  to  affeft  Power 
Over  others,  and  lofe  it  over  ones  felf.     The  rifmg  in  Office  is  laborious  ; 
and  one  painful  Step  leads  to  another  more  painml :  fometimes  alfo  it  is 
.  ignoble  ;  and  Dignity  acquired  with  Difgrace.     The  Standing  is  flippery, 
and  the  Return  either  a  Fall,  or  at  lead  an  Eclipfe ;  which  itfelf  is  a  me- 
lancholy things.     Nay,  Men  cannot  retire  when  they  would;  nor  will 
they  when  they  fhould :  but  grow  impatient  of  Privacy,  even  under  Age 
and  Sicknefs,  which  require  the  Shade  :  thus  aAing  like  old  Townfmen, 
who  will  be  ftill  fitting  at  their  Street-door,  tho  they  thereby  expofe  them- 
felves  to  Scorn. 
Men  in  high      2.  Men  in  great  Place  had  need  borrow  other  Mens  Opinions  to  think 
Peiftsenly      themfelvcs  happy  ;    for  if  they  judge  by  tReir  own  feeling,  they  cannot 
happy  by  re- find  it :    but  if  they  revolve  with  themfclves,  what  other  Men  think  of 
^^'^^^  them  -,    and  how  willingly  others  would  change  Conditions  with  them  ; 

it  is  then  they  are  happy,  as  it  were  by  Report :  when  perhaps  they  find  the 
contrary  within.  For  they  are  the  firft  that  find  their  own  Misfortunes  ; 
but  the  laft  that  find  their  own  Faults.  Men  in  high  Station  arc  certainly 
Strangers  to  themfclves ;  and  in  their  Hurry  of  Bufinefs,  want  time  to  at- 
tend their  own  Health,  both  of  Body  and  Mind'. 
TheAdvan-'  3.  Great  Place  affords  great  Opportunities  both  of  doing  Good  and 
^pf^'J^^'^'^'^T^yW  :  the  latter  whereof  is  to  be  accounted  a  Curfe  -,  for  in  Evil  the  beft 
Condition  is  not  to  will  ;  the  fecond,  not  to  be  able.  But  to  acquire  the 
Power  of  doing  Good,  is  doubtlefs  the  true  and  lawfiil  End  of  Afpiring^ 
For  good  Thoughts,  tho  God  accept  them,  arc  with  regard  to  Man,  lit- 
tle better  than  good  Dreams  ;  unlefs  reduced  to  A<^ion  :  and  that  cannot 
be  done  without  fomc  publick  Poft,  and  Power ;  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
manding Ground.  Merit  and  good  Works  are  the  true  Ends  of  Man's  La- 
bour ;  and  Confcioufnefs  of  the  fame,  is  the  Perfeftion  of  his  Reft,  jfnd 
the  Lord  looked^  and  beheld  the  works  of  his  handSy  andfaw  that  all  was  ex- 
tremely good:  And  then  followed  the  Sabbath.  Thus  if  a  Man  can  be  a 
Partaker  of  God's  Work,  he  fliall  likewife  be  Partaker  of  his  Reft. 
Precepts  fir  4.  In  the  Difchargc  of  thy  Office,  fet  before  thee  the  beft  Examples;  and 
Men  m  office.  2Sttt  fome  time,  thy  own  Example  ;  examining  thy  felf  ftriftly,  whether 
thou  didft  not  begin  better,  than  thou  holdeft  on.  Nor  negleft  the  Ex- 
amples of  fuch  as  have  behaved  ill  in  the  fame  Poft;  tho  this  not  to  fet  off 

thyfclf 

^  Cum  ncn  fis  qta  fueris,  non  ejfe  cur  velis  vivere  t 
'  lili  mors  gravis  incubat, 

^i  netus  nimis  omnibus , 

Ignotus  moritur  fibh 
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thyfelf  by  taxing  their  Memory  ;  but  to  learn  what  to  avoid.  Reform, 
therefore,  without  Oftentation,  or  Scandal  to  former  Times  and  Perfons  ; 
yet  ever  obferve  to  fet  good  Prefidents,  as  well  as  to  follow  them.  Reduce 
things  to  their  firft  Inftitution ;  and  examine  wherein,  and  by  what  means 
they  have  degenerated  :  yet  confult  with  both  Times  5  with  the  ancient  to 
learn  what  is  beft ;  and  with  the  later  to  know  what  is  fitteft.  Endeavour  to 
confine  all  Afts  of  Power  to  Rule ;  that  Men  may  know  before-hand  what 
to  expeft :  yet  be  not  too  pofitive  and  peremptory  -,  and  carefully  to  explain 
the  R&ifon,  when  thou  digrefleft  from  thy  Rule.  Preferve  the  Right  of  thy 
Place  ;  but  without  moving  Queftions  of  Jurifdiftion  :  and  rather  aflume 
and  exercife  thy  Right  with  Suence  and  in  Fad,  than  claim  and  challenge 
it  with  Vociferation.  Preferve  likewife  the  Rights  of  inferior  and  jfijbor- 
dinate  Places ;  and  think  it  more  Honour  to  direA  in  chief,  than  to  be 
bufy  in  all.  Embrace  and  procure  Afliftance  and  Information,  as  to  the 
Execution  of  thy  Office :  and  drive  not  away,  as  Medlers,  thofe  that  of- 
fer their  Service  therein  ;  but  rather  invite  and  receive  them  with  Favour. 

5.  The  Vices  apt  to  attend  the  Exercife  of  Authoritv,  are  chiefly  four ;  Tbi  vka  at* 
viz.  Delays^  Corruption j  Rou^btte/sy  znd  Facility.     WiA  remrd  to  Z>f Jii^j ;  ^^*^^J' 
give  eafy  Accels-,  keep  appomted  Times  5  go  thro  with  what  is  in  hand  Vpww^j  vU. 
and  admit  no  newBufmed  but  of  Neceffity.  DiUys, 

6.  For  Corruption  ;  not  only  bind  thy  own  Hands,  and  the  Hands  of BrUf$ry, 
thy  Servants,  from  taking  ;  but  the  Hands  alfo  of  Suitors  from  ofiering 
Bnbes.     The  firft  End  is  fecured  by  the  Ufe  of  Integrity  ;   and  the  fe- 
cond,  by  Integrity  profelsM,  with  a  manifeft  Detefiadon  of  Bribery :  and 
avoid  not  only  the  Crime,  but  the  Sufpicion.     Whoever  is  found  variable, 

and  changes  manifeftly  without  manifeft  Caufe,  gives  Sufpicion  of  Corrup- 
tion. Therefore,  wnenever  a  Man  in  Office  changes  the  Opinion  he  had 
once  declared,  or  the  Courfe  once  entered  upon  ;  let  him  always  profefs  it 
ingenuoufly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fully  explain  and  inculcate  the  Reaibns 
that  moved  him  thereto  -,  without  hoping  to  efcape  unobferved.  A  favou- 
rite Servant  that  has  Intereft  with  his  Mafter,  without  any  manifeft  Caufe 
of  Efteem,  is  commonly  thought  no  other  than  an  oblique  Way  to  Cor- 
ruption. 

7.  As  for  Rougbnefs  *9  itoccafions  Envy  and  Ill-will,  without  receiving  any  R**j^»#A 
Advantage;  for  Severity  occafions  Fear  •,  but  Roughnefs,  Hate:  whereas 

even  Reproofs  from  Authority  ftiould  be  grave,  and  not  reproachfid. 

8.  Facility  is  worfe  than  Bribery  :  for  Bribes  are  feldom  ofFcr'd  ;  but  ifFacilify. 
a  Man  be  fway*d  by  Importunity,  or  idle  Refpedls,  thefe  are  always  at 
hand.     Thus  Solomon  fays ;  to  re/peS  perfons  is  not  good  :  forfucb  a  man  will 
tranfffrefs  for  a  piece  of  bread. 

9 .  *  T  is  a  true  laying.  Place Jbews  tbe  Man ;  and  it  (hews  fome  to  Advantage,  Place  Jh$ws 
others  not.     Tacitus  lays,  tbat  Galba  was  unroerfally  allowed  fit  to  govern^  till^^^^ 

be  became  Emperor :  And  that  Fefpafian  alone ^  of  all  tbe  Emperors^  was  altered 

for  tbe  better.     It  is  an  evident  Sign  of  a  generous  Difbofition,  when  Honour 

improves  the  Man  \  for  Honour  is,  orlhouldbe,  the  Place  of  Virtue:  and 

Vl.   II.  U  as 
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as  in  Nature,  Things  move  violendy  to  their  Place,  and  calnnly  when  they 
are  in  it :  fo  Virtue  is  violent  in  Ambition  ;  but  in  Honour  more  calm. 
The  Way  of       lo.  There  is  no  rifing  to  great  Place,  but  by  winding  Stairs  ;  and  if 
riftng.  Faftion  reigns,  it  is  beft  for  a  Man  to  take  his  Side  in  riling  ;  and  to  ba- 

lance himfelf  when  raifed. 
Rules  for  Bf.      1 1 .  Hurt  not  the  Memory  of  thy  Predeccffor ;  otherwifc  it  is  a  Ddbt 
havicur  in    ^yj  \y^  repaid  thee  by  thy  Succeffor-     If  thou  haft:  Collates  in  Office, 
^^^''  treat  them  as  Friends  ;   and  rather  call  them  when  they  do  not  expeft  it, 

than  exclude  them  when  it  is  proper  they  fhould  be  called.  Mention  not 
thy  Office  too  much  in  Converlation ;  but  let  it  be  rather  faid,  when  befits 
in  bis  Place  J  be  is  another  Man. 

Essay  V.    Of  Followers  h^  Friends. 

Tollowersof  i,  T7  Xpcnfive  FoUowers  are  not  to  be  admitted  ;  left  whilft  a  Man  makes 
'btcb/o^^lnd  ^  ^^  ^^^^  longer^  Ws  Wings  grow  (horter.  Under  cxpenfivc 
tl  what  in-  Followers,  I  reckon  not  onl v  thofe  who  chaige  the  Purfc  ;  but  foch  alio 
titled.  as  are  importunate  and  troublefome  in  their  Petitions.    Ordinary  Followers 

ought  to  expeft  no  higher  Conditions  than  Countenance,  occafional  Recom^v 
mendadon,  and  Protection  &om  Injuries. 
TaSlioHs  lol-     2.  Fa6^s  FoUowers  are  ftill  more  to  be  avoided,  who  apply  not  out  of 
Uwers.        Affe6lion  to  their  Pitron  5   but  Hatred  to  another  Perfon :  whence  often 

.  proceeds  that  Mifunderftanding  we  fee  between  Men  of  Power. 
"Boafiiftg  TpU      3.  Again,    thofe  boafting  Followers  are  pernicious,    who  like  Trumpets 
lowers.         rcfound  die  Praife  of  their  Patrons  :  fiw  fuch  FoUowers  taint  Bafinefs  by 
divulging  it;  and,  if  well  oonfidered,  export  the  Honour  of  their  Patron, 
and  brii^  him  Envy  in  return. 
spying  ToU      -  4.  There  is  another  kind  of  Followers  who  are  extremely  dangerous ; 
'  '^'^•«^^-         being  indeed  no  other  than  Spies,  that  fearch  out  the  Secrets  of  the  Fami- 
ly, and  whi&er  them  to  others.     Yet  fuch  Followers  often  ftand  high  in 
tne  Favour  or  their  Patrons  5  becaufe  they  are  officious,  and  generally  ex- 
change Whifpcrs. 
reOewtrs  pf      5.  The  Patronage  of  certain  Orders  of  Men,  of  the  fameProfeffion  with  the 
^Z*?*'  T*  P^^*"^  ^  as  for  a  General  to  patronize  Soldiers,  (^c.  has  been  always  elbeem*d 
Patron.  '  '  ^  gracefol  Thing,    and  well  received  even  in  Monarchies  ;  provided  it  be 

done  without  much  Pomp  or  Popularity. 
The  mofibo'      6.  But  the  moft  honourable  kind  of  Patronage,  is  for  a  Perfon  to  profefi 
"^''T^^^'.^''^ himfelf  the  Patron  of  thofe  who  are  eminent  in  Virtue  and  Merit ;  of  what- 
hwtrs.  ^ '     ^^^^  Order  or  Condition  tbey  are.     But  where  there  is  no  remarkable  Dif- 
ference in  Merit,  '^tis  better  to  patronize  the  fomewhat  lefs,   than  the  more 
virtuous.     For,  to  fpeak  the  naked  Truth,  a£tive  and  induftrious  Men  arc 
more  ferviceable  in  corrupt  Times,  than  the  truly  virtuous. 
followers,        7 .  In  Government  indeed  'tis  bdl  to  treat  Subjefts  of  the  feme  Rank  equal- 
how  to  be     ly :  for  highly  to  countenance  a  few,  is  to  make  them  infolent ;  and  the  reft 
*M  difcontcnted :  fince  Parity  of  R,ank  requires  Parity  of  Favour,  as  its  Due.  On 
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the  other  hand,  in  matters  of  mere  Favour,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  Men  with 
Diftinftion  and  Choice ;  for  this  will  make  the  Perfons  pjeferred  more  thank- 
fal,  and  the  reft  more  officious :  nor  can  any  one  here  juftly  complain,  be- 
caufe  the  whole  is  matter  of  Favour,  not  of  Duty. 

8.  'Tis  a  Point  of  Difcretion,  not  to  favour  anjr  Man  too  highly  at  the^**^^^'  f*^ 
firftj  becaufe  iucceeding  Favours  can  fcarce  hold  in  the  fame  Proportion,  ^^^^^^p^/. 
To  be  moulded  and  governed  by  any  one  Friend,    Is  not  fafe  ;    becaufe  ituwirs  and 
fliews  Softhefs,  and  gives  occa(i(»i  to  Scandal  and  Difrepute :  for  many  that  Fr'unds. 
would  not  immediatdy  cenfure  ourfelves,  will  take  greater  Liberties  with 

our  Intimates,  and  thus  wound  our  Honour.  Yet  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  Power 
of  many,  and  difierently  diftraAed  thereby,  is  ftill  worfe ;  for  this  makes 
a  Man  to  be  of  the  laft  Impreffion^  and  fiill  of  Inconftancy. 

9.  To  oxifult  with  fome  few  Friends  is  honourable  and  ufefiil :  for  By-  T*  tak$  Ad^ 
ftanders  often  fee  mcM^  than  the  Players  j  and  the  Vale  beft  difcovers  the*'^*^-^'*  f^' 
Hill. 

ID.  There  is  little  true  Friendihip  in  the  World,  and  the  leaft  of  all  be-  ^J^,  ^^«J»* 
tween  Equals  ;  which  is  the  kind  fo  much  magnified  by  the  Ancients.     All{|rf^y.  ^ 
there  is  lies  betwixt  Superior  and  Inferior ;  whole  Fortunes  may  each  compre- 
licnd  the  other^. 

Essay  VI.    0/ Nobility. 

I .     A    Monarchy  without  Nobles,  is  an  abfolute  Tyranny ;  as  in  the  furk-  ^^^t^fj  »*- 
JljL  ijb  Empire:   for  Nobility  tempers  Sovereignty;  and  f^^iewhat^^^^^^ 
draws  the  Eyes  ot  the  People  from  the  r^al  Line.    But  Nobles  are  not  re-  ^  RgptdlUki. 
quired  in  Democracies  ;  which  commonly  prove  lefs  fobjeft  to  Fadion  and 
Difturbance,  where  there  are  no  Stirps  of  them :  for  then  Mens  Eyes  are  fixed 
upon  Bufinefs,  not  upon  Perfons :  or  if  upon  Perfons,  *tis  for  the  lake  of  the 
Bufinefs ;  as  fuch  Perfons  are  fitteft  to  manage  ;  and  not  for  their  Arms  and 
Enfigns* 

2.  The  Republick  of  SmtzerUnd^  we  fee,  continues  to  flourilh ;  notwith-  ThiAdvam- 
ftanding  their  Diverfity  of  Religion,  and  of  Cantons  :  for  not  Dignity,  but  J^^*  ^'^*'^*'^" 
Utility  is  theh*  Bond.    The  Form  of  Government  in  the  United  Provinces  ^  '* 

of  Holland  is  excellent :  for  where  an  Equality  reigns,  the  Debates  are  more 
impartial ;  and  the  Taxes  more  chearftilly  paid. 

3.  For  the  Nobles  to  have  great  Authority  in  a  Monarchy,  adds  Majefty  TA*-rfityiM 
to  the  Monarch  •,    but  diminiOies  his  Power  :    it  alfo  puts  Life  and  Spirit  J^^^^^^^^T 
into  the  People,  tho  it  deprefles  their  Fortunes.     'Tis  well  when  the  'iioh\G&  of  Nobility  t9 
are  not  greater  than  Sovereignty  and  Juftice  require  -,  yet  fupported  with  fiich  a.  Kingd^tf^ 
a  Dignity,  as  may  break  the  Infolence  of  the  People,  before  it  pours  too  faft 

upon  the  Majefty  of  Kings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  numerous  Nobility, 
which  is  generally  lefs  powerful,  caufes  Poverty  in  a  State ;  as  occafioning  a 
Profufion  of  Expence :  and  as  many  of  the  Nobles  rnirfl  in  time  ncceflanly 

^  See  the  "ESzy ovklmmlfilf,  S^ff.  I.  EJfay  5. 
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become  indigent ;    this  makes  a  kind  of  Divorce  or  Inequality  between 

Riches  and  Honour. 
Thi  Advan-      4.  As  for  NobUity  in  particular  Perfons ;  it  is  a  venerable  thing  to  fee  aa 
tage  of  ^<^^{- ancient  Caftle,  or  Seat  undecay'd ;  or  an  old  Timber-tree  found  and  perfeA  7 
f!aa7perfins.^^^  much  more  venerable  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  Family  unhurt  by 

the  Waves  and  Storms  of  Time.     For  new  Nobility  is  the  AA  of  regal 

Power  ;  but  angent  Nobility  the  Work  of  Time. 
The  Founders  5,  The  firft  raifed  to  Nobility^  commonly  excel  their  Deicendants  in 
efnohleTa-  grightnefs  of  Virtue,  but  not  in  Innocence  :  for  Men  feldom  rife  to  Ho- 
morewrtMus^^^^^  without  a  Mixture  of  good  and  evil  Afts.  But  it  is  juft  that  the  Me- 
than  their  mory  of  their  Virtues  fhould  continue  down  to  Poftcrity ;  and  thdr  Vices 
Defcendants.  die  with  themfelves. 

Kob'dity  6.  NobiUty  of  Birth  ufually  flackens  Induftry  ;  and  he  who  is  not  in- 

J^ckensindu'^^j^^Qyj^  envies  another's  Diligence.  Bcfides,  Nobles  cannot  rife  much 
tmgJjhes^^'^f^^^'^  and  he  that  ftands  at  a  Stav  whilft  others  advance,  will  hardly 
Km/y.         avoid  being  envious.    On  the  other  nand.  Nobility  prevents  the  Envy  of 

others;  becaufe  Nobles  feem  born  in  the  Fofleflionof  Honours. 
TheAivan^      7.  Certainly  fuch  a  King  as  has  prudent  and  able  Nobles  about  him, 
Nilustia^  will  find  his  Bufmefs  go  fmoother  by  ufing  them  chiefly  :   for  the  People 
Xing.  naturally  bend  to  them,  as  born,  in  iome  fort,  to  command. 

Essay  VII.    Of  Hi  ksq^t^s  and  Tublick  Entertainments. 

The  MnKck  i.  ^T^  HESE  things  are  but  Toys  ;  yet  fmce  Princes  will  have  them. 
Part,  how  to  J^  »tis  better  they  Ihould  be  graced  with  Elegance,  than  fullied  with 
h  conduced.  ^^Q.  Dancing  to  Song  is  a  thing  of  great  State  and  Pleafure,  if  the  Song 
be  in  Choir,  aloft,  accompanied  with  broken  Mufick ;  and  the  Tune  be 
fitted  to  the  Defign.  Afting  in  Song,  efpecially  in  Dialogue,  has  an  ex- 
treme good  Grace.  I  fpcak  this  of  AdUng,  not  Dancing,  (which  is  a  mean 
and  vulgar  thing)  the  Voices  of  the  Dialogue  being  ftronc  and  manly 
(a  Bafe  and  a  Tenor,  without  the  Treble)  and  the  Air  high  and  tragi- 
cap.  Several  Choirs  placed  one  againft  another,  and  taking  the  Voice  by 
Catches,  Anthem-wife,  give  great  Pleafure.  Let  Songs  be  loud  and  chear- 
ful  i  not  chirping  or  puling.  Let  the  Mufick  likewife  be  iharp,  well  pla- 
ced, recreative,  and  mixed  with  fome  ftrange  Changes. 
Tkesanoi.  2.  The  turning  of  Dances  into  Figure,  is  a  childifh  Curiofity.  Change 
of  Scenes  without  Noife,  is  a  thin^  of  great  Beauty  and  Pleafure  ;  for  this 
feeds  and  relieves  the  Eve  before  it  is  cloy'd  with  the  fame  Objeft.  Let  the 
Scenes  abound  with  Lignt,  efpecially  coloured  and  varied :  and  let  the  Parts 
that  are  to  come  down  from  the  Scenes  have  fome  Mottoiis  upon  the  Scene 
itfelf,  before  they  defcend.  For  this  attrafts  the  Eye  ftrangely,  and  makes 
it,  with  great  Pleafure,  defire  to  fee  what  it  cannot  perfeftly  difcern. 
rhi  Drejfes.  3.  The  Colours  that  fliew  beft  by  Candle-light,  are  white,  carnation, 
and  a  kind  of  Sea-green.    Spangles  alfo,  tho  not  coftly,  are  of  great  Lu- 

ftre: 
»   ^  The  Author  fcems  to  mean  what  we  find  in  fome  of  our  beft  Ualutn  Opera *s. 
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ftre :  but  rich  Embroidery  is  loft,  and  not  difcerned.  Let  the  Drefles  b2 
graceful,  and  becoming  the  Perfon,  when  the  Vizard  is  ofFj  but  not  com- 
mon, as  thofe  of  Tufks^  Soldiers,  Sailors,  (^c. 

4.  Let  the  Anti-mafques  be  Ihort ;  they  have  commonly  confifted  of  rA#  Anti" 
Fools,  Satyrs,  Baboons,  Wild-men,  Antiques,  Beafts,  Spirits,  Witches, '"^T^*'- 
Pygmies,  Cupids,  moving  Statues,  and  the  like.     As  for  Angels,  'tis  too 
ferious  to  put  them  in  Anti-mafques  ;  and  any  thing  hideous,  as  Devils, 
Giants,  (^c.  is  as  unfit. 

5.  Sweet  Odours  arifing  fuddenly,  without  any  Drops  falling,  are  highly  Pfrfum^^. 
agreeable  and  refi-eihing  in  large  Companies.     Double  Mafques,   one  of 
Men,  another  of  Ladies,  add  State  and  Variety.    But  all  is  nothing,  ex- 
cept die  Room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

Essay  VIIL    Of  Petitioners,  or  Suitors. 

I.   Il/T  any  illDefigns  and  Projefts  arc  cnter'd  upon;  and  private  J^* ^^<»«^*- 
JYX  Suits  corrupt  the  publick  Advantage.     Many  things  alfo,  good  ^1^^%^^^' 
in  themfelves,  are  undertaken  with  a  bad  Intention  •,  or  with  a  finifter  and  tj^ns^ 
crafty  Purpofe,  not  direfted  to  the  Execution.     Some  readily  lay  hold  of 
Suits,  and  eagerly  promife  to  forward  them,  without  ever  intending  to  do 
it :  but  if  thev  find  the  Bufinefs  lucceed  by  the  means  of  others  ;  they  will 
filh  for  Thanks,  take  a  fecondary  Reward,  or  at  leaft,  whilft  the  Affair 
is  in  hand,  make  their  own  Ule  of  the  Suitor's  Hopes.     Some  embrace 
Suits  merely  with  a  View  to  crofs  the  Purpofe  of  another  ;  or  elfc  fubtily  to 
exhibit  an  Information,  for  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  a  proper 
Pretext",  and  this  without  regarding  what  becomes  of  their  Suit,  when  that 
Turn  is  ferved  :  or,  in  general,  to  make  other  Mens  Bufinefs  a  Bridge  to 
their  own.     Nay,  fome  aft  fo  craftily  as  to  undertake  Suits,  with  a  full  In- 
tent to  drop  them ;  and  thus  oblige  their  Competitor. 

2.  Certainly,  if  confider*d,  every  Suit  is  attended  with  a  certain  Right  ;,^'v'ry  ^^ 
viz.  a  Right  of  Equity,  if  it  be  a  Suit  of  Controverfy  ;  or  a  Right  of  ^J'^^'^.  ^^ 
Merit,  if  it  be  a  Suit  of  Favour.     When  AfFeftion  leads  a  Man  to  fiivour  ^'    "*    ^ 
the  wrong  Side  in  a  Suit  of  Equity  •,  let  him  rather  ufe  his  Authority  to 
compound  the  Matter,  than  to  carry  it.     If  Affeftion  incline  a  Man  to  the 
lefs  worthy  in  a  Suit  of  Favour  ;   let  him  not  however  calumniate  the  i 
more  deferving  Perfon.                                                                                                                            j 

3.  Suits  which  a  Man  does  not  well  underftand  Ihould  be  committed  to  opinimtcbf  j 
fome  Friend,  of  Fidelity  and  Judgment,  for  his  Opinion,  whether  they  ^^^"^*^ 

may  be  honourably  ensued  in ;  but  this  Friend  mull  be  prudently  chofe,  suits. 

to  prevent  being  unpofed  upon.  | 

4.  The  Suitors  of  thefe  times  are  fo  harraffed  with  Delays  and  Abufes,  P^^in^dealing  j 
that  Plain-dealing  in  rejefting  their  Suits  at  firft,  and  nakedly  reporting '^^^^/^*/-^^  j 
the  Succeis,  without  laying  claim  to  more  Thanks  than  are  merited,  is  be-  vour.  \ 
come  not  only  a  laudable  thbg^  but  a  Favour. 

5.  In  i 
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The  being  firfi    ^.  jn  Suits  of  Favour,  to  givc  in  the  firft  Petition  Ihould  be  a  thing  of 
1/ w/mir  "^  weight  i  tho  fo  far  Regard  may  be  had  to  the  Fidelity  of  the  firft  Peti- 
weight.        tioner,  in  making  the  Difcovery,  that  if  the  Intelligence  could  not  be  other- 
wife  procured,  this  fliould  prove  no  Prejudice  ;  but  rather  an  Advantage  to 
him.     To  be  ignorant  of  the  Value  of  the  Thing  fued  for  is  Simplicity  5  as 
to  negleftthe  Right  thereof,  argues  a  bad  Confciencc. 
Cautions  to        6.  Secrecy  in  Suing  is  a  great  means  of  obtaining  \  for  to  boaft  of  Hopes, 
Ptttfon^n^'^^^^  it  may  difcourage  fome  Competitors,  will  quicken  others.    But  Oppor- 
fe  I  toning,    ^^^y  jg  ^he  principal  thing  in  Suits  ;  not  only  with  refpeft  to  the  Perlbn, 
who  has  the  Power  of  granting  or  refufuig  ;  but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  thofe 
who  are  likely  to  crofs  the  Petition.     In  the  Choice  of  the  Peribn  to  whom 
the  Care  of  the  Suit  is  committed,  regard  Fitnefs  before  Greatnefs ;  and 
rather  employ  one  that  engages  but  in  certain  matters,  than  one  that  gralps 
at  all.    A  repeated  Denial  is  fometimes  equal  to  a  Grant,  if  the  Petitioner 
appears  neither  dejefted  nor  difcontented. 
Where  a  great     7,  ^^^  ^  g^g^^  /^/^^  ^^  obtain  a  moderate  onSj  is  a  good  Rule,  where  a 
fi^rbe       ^^  ftands  well  in  Favour  ;  otherwife  it  were  better  gradually  to  rife  to  the 
asked.  main  thing  intended :  for  he  who  would  have  ventured  at  fiift  the  Lofe  of 

his  Suitor's  Service,  will  not  at  laft  willingly  lofc  both  that  and  the  Baiefit 
of  his  Favours  already  conferred. 
Letters  of  Rg'     8.  It  is  thought  a  fmall  matter  to  requeft  the  Recommendatory  Letters  of 
comtnenda-    a  great  Perfon  ;  yet  if  thefe  be  given  in  an  unjuft  or  diflionourable  Caufe^ 

they  detraft  fo  much  from  the  Reputation  of  the  Writer. 
Central  Con-     2.  There  is  not  a  more  pernicious  Set  of  People  in  a  State,  than  genera} 
TZV  '^     (Contrivers  of  Suits  5  for  they  are  the  Peft  and  Bane  of  publick  Bufmds. 

Essay  IX.    0/ Negotiating. 

^eTtitul^  I.  •'Tp  I S  generally  better  to  negotiate  by  Speech,  than  by  Letter  5    and 
'uher/and  A    by  the  Mediation  of  a  third,    than  in  ones  own  Perfon.     LiCt- 

-when'mPer^tcts  are  ufefiil,  (i.)  when  an  Anlwer  is  defired  in  Writing;  (2.)  when  it 
/*»•  may  be  of  fervice  to  produce  ones  own  Copies  •,    and,  (3.)  laftly,  when 

there  is  Danger  of  being  interrupted  in  Difcourfe,    or  heard  by  Piece-meal. 
On  die  other  hand,  it  is  better  to  n^otiate  in  Perfon,  (i.)  when  a  jMan's 
Face  is  apt  to  ftrike  an  Awe  •,  as  it  generally  does  in  difcourfing  with  Infe- 
riors.    (2.)  In  tender  Points,    where  Direftion  may  be  taken  by  the  Eye 
fixed  upon  the  Countenance,  how  far  to  proceed :  and,  (3.)  generally  where 
a  Man  would  referve  to  himfelf  a  liberty,  either  of  difowning  or  explain-* 
ing. 
The  Perfons       2.  In  negotiating  by  others  it  is  more  prudent  to  choofe  plain  Men>  and 
£  wis?    ^"^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^y  ^°  perform  the  Truft  repofed  in  them  ;  and  faithfolly  re- 
^*«»  port  the  Succefs ;  than  fuch  as  are  cunning  at  contrivii^,  out  of  other  Mens 

Bufinefs,  fomewhat  of  Honour  or  Advantage  to  themfelves }  and  (often  the 
Anfwer  they  bring  back,  in  order  to  pleafe.  Employ  alfo  luch  Peribns  as 
affeft  the  Bufinefs  entrufted  with  them  ;  for  that  is  a  Spur  to  Induflry :  and 

again. 
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again,  liich  as  arc  fit  for  the  thing  they  undertake  ;  as  bold  Men  for  Ex- 
poftulation ;  feir-fpoken  Men  for  Perfoafion  ;  crafty  Men  for  ftrift  Enquiry 
and  Obfervation  ;  refraftory  and  fomewhat  abford  Men  where  matters  are 
not  quite  fiiir,  (^c.  Ufe  alio  luch  as  you  have  liiccefsfoUy  employed  before  ; 
for  this  breeds  Confidence  ->  and  they  will  endeavour  to  maintain  the  Opinion 
conceived  of  them. 

3.  'Tis  more  proper  to  found  a  Peribn  at  a  diftance,   than  to  fall  direftly  DmBiamfir 
upon  the  Point  at  firft ;  except  you  mean  to  confound  and  furprize  him  by  negotiating  /a 
fome  Ihort  Queflion.     It  is  better  to  negotiate  with  Men  in  purfuit,  than  ^^^'^^W* 
with  thofe  who  have  obtained  their  Ends.     If  you  negotiate  with  another 

upon  Conditions,  it  is  a  principal  Point  who  b^ins  to  perform  firft.  This 
one  cannot  rcafonably  demand  of  another  5  unlefs  the  Nature  of  the  thing 
reqinres  it  to  precede ;  or  we  can  dextroufly  perfuade  the  other,  that  he  wiR 
want  our  Afliftance  in  fomething  elfe ;  or  unleis  ourfelves  are  accounted  Men 
of  great  Veracity  and  Integrity. 

4.  All  Negotiating  tends  either  to  difcover  or  to  effeS.    Men  difcover  Th%  Ways  rf 
themfelves  either  in  Confidence^  Paffion,  Surprize,  or  of  Neceffity,  when  fnouldmg 
they  want  a  proper  Pretext.    If  you  would  mould  a  Man  to  your  Turn,  you  ^"'* 
muft  ddier  well  underftand  his  Temper  and  Inclinations,  and  fo  lead  him  \  or 

his  Ends,  and  perfuade  him  ;  or  his  Weaknefs,  and  ib  awe  him ;  or  elfe 
you  muft  win  over  thofe  that  have  greateft  Intercdl  in  him,  and  fo  govern 
him. 

5.  In  negotiating  with  fubdle  and  crafty  Perfons,  no  regard  muft  be  had  Hotvtonego^ 
to  their  Words  •,  unlefs  you  have  their  Ends  and  Intentions  to  interpret  them  tlattwUh  thi 
by.     It  is  alfo  the  beft  way  to  fay  littie  to  them,  and  what  they  leaft^''^-^^* 
cxpeft. 

6.  In  all  Negotiation!  of  Difficulty,  a  Man  muft  not  hope  to  fow  and  Dificuli  Nt- 
reap  at  once  ;   but  fhould  prepare  Bufincfs,    that  it  may  ripen  by  de- ^*'**^^*' f^ 
grccs  .  * 

Essay  X.    O/Tlant axioms. 

I .  T>Lantatibns  are  eminent  amongft  ancient  and  heroical  Works.  When  Plamattont 

JL     the  World  was  young  it  produced  more  Children  ;   but  now  it  is  ^^»'^'^^' 
old,   it  produces  fewer  :  for  we  may  reckon  new  Plantations  to  be  the  Chil-  ^^''*'' 
dren  of  more  ancient  Nations.     I  approve  of  thofe  Plantations  where  one 
People  is  not  deftroy*d  to  make  room  for  another  :  othcrwife  it  is  an  Extir- 
pation, not  a  Plantation. 

2.  Planting  of  Countries  refembles  the  planting  of  Woods;  which  is Hafly Profits 
attended  with  a  Lofs  of  twenty  Years  Profits,  tho  richly  rewarded  in  the^^'^^^*/^ 
end.     And  the  chief  Bane  of  Plantations  has  been  the  fordid  and  hafty  ^^^•^^^""*- 
catching  at  Profit  in  the  beginning.     Quick  Returns  indeed  are  not  to  be 
neglefted,  fo  far  as  confifts  with  the  Good  of  the  Plantation,  but  no  far- 
ther. 

3.  'Ti5 

"  See  the  DoArine  of  Bufineft  in  the  D#  Augmnt.  Sfumiar^  S  a  c  t.  XXIV. 
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Not  tQ  people       3.  »Xis  bafe  and  unprofperous  to  plant  with  the  Scum  of  a  People,  Out- 
Outkvlf  6cc  ^^^^  ^^^  condemned  Malefaftors.     This  alfo  corrupts  and  deftroys  the  Co- 
^'  lony  ;    for  fuch  profligate  Wretches  will  live  like  Vagabonds,    and  not 
work  ;  but  conunit  Outrages,   confume  Provifions,    grow  weary  of  the 
Place,  and  then  write  over  to  the  Prejudice  and  Difcredit  of  tne  Plan- 
tation. 
The  Trades  to     ^^  Let  the  People  carried  over  be  chiefly  Gardeners,  Ploughmen,  La* 
p  ant  wit  .    |3Q^j.gj.5^  Smiths,  Carpenters,  Jomers,  Fimermen,  Chirui^cons,  Apothe- 
caries, Cooks,  Bakers,  Brewers,  and  the  like. 
The  Method       ^    pj^ft  examine  what  kind  of  Efculents  and  Potulents  the  Country 
•J  f  ammg.     j^jj^  fpontaneoufly ;  as  Chefnuts,  Walnuts,  Pine-apples,  Olives,  Dates, 
Plumbs,  Cherries,  wild  Honey,  and  the  like.     Then  confider  what  kinds 
of  efculent  things  the  Soil  will  produce  within  the  Year  \  as  Parfnips,  Car- 
rots, Onions,  Cabbie,   Radilhes,   Melons,   Pompions,  Cucumbers,  Je- 
rufalem-Artichoaks,  Maiz,  6?^.    Wheat,   Barley,    and  Oats  require  too 
much  Labour :    but  Peafe  and  Beans  may  be  b^un  with,    both  becaufe 
they  require  lefs  Labour,  and  ferve  for  Meat,  as  well  as  for  Bread.     Rice 
likewife  yields  a  large  Increafe ;  and  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Meat.     But  there 
fliould  at  firft,  be  chiefly  brought  in.  Plenty  of  Bilket,  Oatmeal,  Flower, 
Meal,  l^c.  to  ferve,  till  Bread  may  be  procured  upon  the  Spot. 
the  ^eaps         6.  For  beafts  and  Birds ;  take  chiefly  fuch  as  are  leaft  fubjeft  to  Difeafes, 
hlalrM^  and  breed  die  faflicft;  as  Swine,  Goats,  Cocks  and  Hens,  Turkeys,  Geefc, 
overr'^       Houfe-doves,  Rabbits,  and  the  like.     Fifhing  muft:  be  clofcly  followed  ; 
both  for  the  Support  of  the  Colony,  and  alfo  for  the  Profit  upon  Expor- 
tation. 
TheHusband^     7.  The  Provifions  in  a  Plantation  Ihould  be  almoft  as  fparingly  diftri- 
?*^^^^'^^'^^.  buted,  as  in  a  befieged  Town;  that  is,  by  a  certain  Allowance.     And  let 
pern.         '  ^c  vrmn  part  of  the  Ground  be  converted  to  Gardens  or  Corn-fields,  for 
,    raifing  a  common  Stock,  to  be  preferv'd  in  publick  Granaries,  and  dif- 
penfed  in  proportion  ;  whilft  fome  Spots  however  renuin  for  Particulars 
to  exercife  their  Induftry  upon. 
TheCommo'      8.  Confidcr  likcwife  what  Commodities  the  Country  naturally  yields,  that 
tufht^after  ^^^  Exportation  thereof  to  the  bcft  Market,    mav  help  (as  in  the  Cafe  of 
^  Tobacco  at /^irj/nw)  to  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Plantation  :  provided  this 

be  not,  as  we  tefore  obferved,  to  the  untimely  Prejudice  of  the  Colony. 
Woods  commonly  abound  in  defart  Countries ;  and  therefore  Timber  nc 
for  Building,  Shipping,  and  the  like  Ufes,  may  prove  a  capital  Commo- 
dity. If  there  be  Iron-ore,  and  Streams  for  Mills,  Iron  is  an  excellent 
Commodity  where  Wood  abounds.  The  making  of  Bay-Salt  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  fliould  be  attempted,  if  the  Climate  be  proper  for  it.  The 
growing  of  vegetable  Silk  likewife  upon  the  Spot  is  a  gainfiil  Bufmefs. 
Pitch  of  all  forts  maybe  made  where  there  is  Plenty  of  Firs  and  Pines.  So 
again.  Drugs  and  Sweet-woods,  where  they  are  found,  yield  confiderable 
Profit.  Pot-aflies  likewife  may  be  gainfiil ;  and  other  things  may  be  enquired 
after.  But  depend  not  too  much  upon  Mines,  efpecially  at  nrfl:  j  for  Mines  arc 

very 
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very  fallacious  and  expcnfive,  and  by  the  pleafing  Hope  they  afford,  apt 
to  render  the  Planters  indolent  in  other  refpeds. 

9  *  Let  the  Government  of  the  Colony  be  committed  to  a  fingle  Perfon,  TheGov$m^ 
aflifted  with  Council :  and  let  them  have  Commiffion  to  exercife  Martial  p/*^j/^//^ 
Laws,  with  fome  Limitation.  Above  all,  let  Men  make  that  Advantage 
of  being  in  the  Wildernefs,  as  to  have  God  always,  and  his  Service,  be- 
fore their  Eyes.  The  Government  Ihould  not  depend  upon  too  ipany 
Counfellors,  and  Undertakers  in  the  Plantation ;  but  upon  a  moderate 
Number  ;  and  thofe  rather  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  than  Merchants, 
who  are  too  intent  upon  the  prefent  Gziiu  Let  there  be  an  abfoluce  Free- 
dom from  Cuftoms  and  Impofts,  till  the  Plantation  be  grown  ftrong  :  and 
foil  liberty  of  exporting  Commodities  to  all  parts  allowed  ;  unlefs  there  be 
fome  weighty  Reafon  to  the  contrary. 

lo.  Let  not  the  Colony  be  furcharged,  by  fending  Company  after  Com-  ^*«  ^^fj^ 
fany  ^    but  rather  leam  how  they  wafte ;   and  only  fend  Supplies  propor-^J^f^*^*^ 
tionably  i  that  the  whole  Number  may  live  commodioufly,  without  ftrug- 
ling  with  Want. 

n .  The  building  too  near  the  Sea  or  Rivers,  in  marfhy  and  damp  Pla-  r^  build  frcm 
tes,  Tias  proved  very  prgudicul  Co  the  Health  of  many  Plantations  :  and^**  ^*- 
therefore,  tho  it  may  be  fometimes  proper  to  begin  in  fuch  Places,  for  the 
Convenience  of  Carriage,  and  other  Advantages  ;  yet  build  gradually  up 
from  the  Water,  towards  the  higher  parts  of  the  Country.  It  likewite 
imports  the  Health  of  the  Plantation  to  have  Plenty  of  Salt,  for  prefer- 
ving  their  Meat,  which  mi^t  otherwife  often  corrupt. 

12.  When  a  Plantation  is  carried  on  anioi^  Savages,  amufe  them  notThitMtiv^ 
wholly  with  Trifles ;  but  oblige  them  by  juft  and  courteous  U&ge  j  tho  ^^J'^i*'  ^^ 
without  abating  of  any  neceflary  Guard.     Neither  procure  their  Favour  by  ^*    trMid. 
helping  them  to  invade  their  Enemies :  but  to  defend  them  when  attack'cC 

may  not  be  improper.  *Tis  alfo  of  Ufe  frequently  to  fend  over  fome  of 
die  Natives  to  die  Mother-Country  ;  that  they  may  there  fee  a  much  bet- 
ter Way  of  living  than  their  own;  and  publim  it  to  their  Fellows  at  thdr 
Return. 

13.  When  the  Plantatbn  is  grownup  fome  Strength,  it  will  be  time  to  WhrnWrnm 
bring  in  Women  ;  that  die  People  may  propagate  within  themfelves,  and^f^**'^ 
not  always  depend  upon  foreign  Afliftance.  nmnd. 

14.  'Tis  a  mod  heinoufly  wicked  thing  to  forfakeand  abandon  a  Plan- -^.^^^^  ' 
ration  once  in  Forwardnefs:  for  befides  the  Diflionour,  'tis  mere  -Trea-^'^**^ 
chery,  and  being  guilty  of  the  Blood  of  many  miferable  Men^.  vana^dpUii^ 

^  See  more  upon  this  Sttl»|e£i  ia  the  Author's  Letter  to  King  tfamis,  concerning  the 
PUnting  •f  Ireland,  VtL  I.  St^fUm.  Y.  See  alfo  the  Pmdnu  Stdfefnum,  Vol*  II*  Sup- 
plcm.  XIII. 
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Essay  XL    Of  Innovations. 

Innovations  ,^  A  S  the  Births  of  living  Creatures  appear  ill-fhaped  at  firft  j  fo  do 
Bi£T^  jLJl  all  Innovations,  which  arc  the  Births  of  Time:  and  as  the  firft 
Tmel  Ennoblers  of  their  Family  generally  out-fhine  their  Defendants  in  Dig- 

nity -,  fo  the  firft  good  Precedent  is  feldoni  cquallM  by  the  Imitation  of 
After-ages.    For  Evil  in  hunun  Nature  has  a  natural  Motion,   which 

grows  ftronger  by  Continuance  :  whilft  Good,  as  in  all  forced  Motion,  is 
Tongeft  at  firft. 
MedUimand     2.  Certainly  every  Medicine  is  an  Innovation  ;  and  he  who  will  not  ap- 
Ttmsinnova' ^ly  ^ew  Remedies,  muft  expeft  new  Diftempers:  for  Time  is  the  greateft 
'*^'*  Innovator.     And  if  Time,  of  courfe,  alters  Things  for  the  worfe,  and 

Prudence  and  Induftry  (hall  not  endeavour  to  alter  them  for  the  better^ 

what  Encf  will  there  be  of  the  Evil  ? 
ThoAdvM^      g.  It  muft  be  allow'd,  that  what  is  fettled  by  Cuftom,  tho  lefs  good  ; 
^nomand^  yet  at  leaft  is  fuited  to  the  Times;  and  that  things,  which  have  long  rolled 
^Ingtu        together,  are  joined  as  it  were  by  Confederacy^ :  whereas  new  things  do  not 

fo  well  fuit  with  old ;  but  tho  they  pleafe  by  their  Utility,  yet  difturb 

by  their  Novelty  and  Non-conformity.  And  furely  Novelties  arelike  Strang 

gers ;  more  admired,  and  lefs  favoured. 
rohiunAcp-      4.  All  this  is  true,  if  Time  ftood  ftill  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  moves 


in  their  Innovations  to  imitate  Time,  which  innovates  greatly ;  but  quiet- 


ly, by  Degrees,  and  almoft  imperceptibly.  And  this  is  certain,  that  No- 
velty comes  unext)cfted,  and  adds  fbmething  to  one  Man,  and  takes  away 
from  another ;  whilft  he  who  receives  Advantage  by  the  Innovation,  thanks 
Fortune  and  the  Times :  but  he  who  is  hurt  by  it,  accufes  the  Audior  of 
the  Innovation. 
KiwExpifi-  5.  *Tis  proper  alfo  not  to  try  new  Experiments  in  the  political  Body; 
Tr^'ihhV'd^^  Neceflity  be  urgent,  or  the  Utility  evident:  and  take  great 

intLntJ^  Care  that  the  Defire  of  Reformation  may  occafiOn  the  Change ;  and  not 
the  Defire  of  the  Change  plead  for  Reformation.  Again,  let  all  Novel- 
ty, tho  it  cannot  perhaps  be  rejefted,  yet  be  held  fufpeded.  And  laftly, 
as  the  Scripture  direfts,  IM  us  fttmd  upon  $be  old  Paibsy  and  fee  and  ask  for 
the  good  fVay^  and  walk  therein^ 
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Essay  XII.     Of  Factions  or  Parties. 

1.  T  T  is  an  erroneous  Opinion,  tho  generally  received,  that  a  Prince  inHw/*  deai 
JL  governing  his  People,    or  ?i  great  Perfon  in  conducing  his  Af-^^*^^^** 
fairs,    mould  have  a  principal  regard  to  the  prevailing  Factions ;  as  if  this 
v«rere  a  capital  Point  of  Policy  or  Prudence.     On  the  contrarv,  the  pru- 
dential Talent  is  chiefly  fecn  either  in  the  R^ulation  of  thofe  things  which 
regard  all  Men  equally,  and  wherein  different  Faftions  agree ;  or  in  foothing, 
reconciling,  and  treating  with  particular  Peribns.    The  Confideradon  of 
Fa^ions  is  not  however  to  be  n^le£ted.    Men  of  low  Fortune  muft,     , 
in  their  rifing,  adhere  to  fome  Party  :  but  the  Great,  who  have  Strength 
within  themfelves,  had  better  prefervc  a  Neutrality.     And  for  Candidates 
to  fide  fo  cautioufly,  as  to  feem  of  one  Party  without  being  obnoxious  to 
the  other,  is  finding  a  Way  to  Preferment  thro  the  midft  of  Fadions. 

2 .  The  lower  and  weaker  Faction  proves,  generally,  the  firmer  and  more  '^^^  ^'■*^*- 
lafting  in  Conjunction:   and  it  is  often  found,  that  a  few  who  arc  ob-^*^*^*^^^^ 
ftinate  and  refolute,  wUl  in  the  end  tire  out  and  deprefs  a  more  numei- 

reus  moderate  Fadion.  When  one  Fadtion  is  extinguifhed,  the  other 
fubdivides :  as  the  Faftion  of  Lucullus  and  the  Nobles  continued  vigorous 
for  fome  time,  againft  that  of  Pompey  and  Cafar ;  but  when  the  Autho* 
rity  of  the  Senate  and  Nobles  was  funk,  the  Fadion  of  Cafar  and  Pimpey 
foon  broke.  And  the  fame  holds  in  Civil,  as  well  as  Military  Fadions* 
Hence  thofe  that  are  fecond  in  Fadions,  often  prove  Principals  when  the 
Fa6tion  fubdivides :  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  fi'equently  lofe  all  Power ; 
for  many  a  Man's  Strength  lies  in  Oppofition  ;  and  when  that  ceafes,  he  * 
preiently  flackens.  'Tis  no  lefs  remarkable  than  common,  for  Men  that 
have  gained  their  Ends,  and  feated  themfelves'in  the  Place  they  courted, 
t6  fide  with  the  contrary  Faction ;  thinking,  perhaps,  they  are  fecure  of  the 
former  Party,  and  are  now  prepared  to  purchafe  the  other. 

3.  The  Traitor  in  Fadion  generally  fucceeds  beft:  for  when  matters  Tr^/V^/ ijf 
have  long  hung  balancing,  fome  one  going  over  to  the  contrary  fide,  cafts^^*  ^f^^ 
the  Scale,   and  obtains  all  the  Thanks.     To  carry  it  evenly  between  two-'^^"-^-'* 
Fa£):ions,  does  not  always  proceed  from  Moderation ;  but  fometimes  from 
Subtilty ;  (as  a  Man  is  conftantly  trueft  to  his  own  Ends)  and  expefting  to 

make  an  Advantage  of  both  Parties.  In  Italy  they  fufpeft  the  Pope,  when 
they  have  Padre  commune  frequently  in  their  Mouths ;  and  obferve  it  as  a 
^gn  that  he  is  bent  upon  aggrandizing  his  own  Family. 

4.  Kings  fhould  be  very  cautious  of  profefling  and  making  themfelves  JCwx  »»/*• 
of  any  Faftion  or  Party  with  their  Subjefts:  for  Leagues  of  Confederacy^?*?  ^^M 
within  the  State  are  always  deftruftive  to  Monarchies  \   as  introducing  an  ^^^^^ 
Obligation  fuperior  to  that  of  Sovereignty,  and  making  the  King  as  one 

of  us. 
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TaaUnt  how     g^  Whcn  Fa6kions  are  openly  carried  with  a  ftrong  Hand,  *tis  a  Sign  of 

h  Pnnces     ^  declining  Power  in  Princes ;  and  greatly  prejudices  both  their  Authority 

and  Bufinefs.     The  Motions  of  Faftions,  under  Kings,  fhould  be  like  the 

aftronomical  Motions  of  the  inferior  Orbs  -,  where  each  Orb  has  its  own 

proper  Motion  )  but  in  the  mean  time,  they  all  quietly  revolve  with  the 

ligher  Motion  of  the  Primitm  Mobile  \ 

Essay  XIII.    O/^Seditions  and  Troubles. 


hij 


Tke  Prognof' ,  ^  f-p  jj  £  Shepherds  of  the  People  fhould  underftand  the  Prognofticks  of 
^Ttmpeftsl^^^'  J^  State-Tempefts ;  which  arc  commonly  greateft  when  matters  tend 
to  an  Equality  :  as  the  natural  Tempefts  are  greateft  about  the  Equinox. 
And  as  hollow  Blaftsof  Wind  feemingly  at  a  diftance,  and  fecret  Swelling^ 
of  the  Sea,  often  precede  a  Storm  ;  the  Cafe  is  parallel  in  the  Storms  of 
a  State  f.  Scandalous  Libels ;  licentious  and  refleding  Difcourfes,  flying 
thick  and  openly ;  falfe  Rumours  every  where  fpread,  and  greedily  received, 
to  the  Difadvants^of  the  Government,  are  certain  Prognofticks  of  Trou- 
bles. Firgil^  in  giving  the  Origin  of  Fame,  makes  her  Sifter  to  the  Giants* ; 
as  if  Rumours  were  the  Reliques  of  paft  Seditions :  but  they  are  alio  Pre- 
ludes of  Seditions  to  enfue.  It  is  however  well  obferved,  that  feditious  Tu- 
mults, and  feditious  Rumours,  diflx^  but  as  Brother  and  Sifter,  Nf  ale  and 
Female  %  efjpecially  when  Matters  are  at  fuch  a  height,  that  the  moft  me* 
ritorious  Actions  of  the  State,  which  fhould  give  the  greateft  SatisfadHon, 
are  mifconftrued  and  traduced  :  for  this  (hews  the  Envy  to  be  great*. 
humours,  2.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  thefe  Rumours  are  a  Sign  of 

^^(M^  "^^  Troubles,  therefore  the  fupprefling  of  them  with  Severity  is  the  Remedv ;  for 
r^ii^  •         ^Yicy  generally  vanifti  fooneft  when  defpifed  :  whereas  the  eameft  Endea- 
vour to  check  them,  makes  them  laft  the  longer. 
TanherPrcg"     3.  That  kind  of  Obedience  alfo,  which,  as  Tacitus  exprefles  it,  is  rea- 
7nims^'^^'^^  /tf  interpret  than  execute  the  Commands  of  the  governing  Power ;  Ihould 
'^*''        be  fuljpefted^.     To  difpute,  canvafs,   and  cavil  with  Q>mmands,  is  at- 
tempting to  (hake  off  the  Yoke,  and  ofiering  at  Difobedience :  eipecially 
if  in  thefe  Difputes,  they  who  are  for  the  Direftion,  plead  timoroufly  and 
tenderly  -,  whilft  they  that  oppofe  it,  fpeak  obftinately  and  audacioufly. 
Viz.  4.  Again,  (as  Macbiavel  well  obferves)  when  Princes,  who  ought  to  zA 

lidlwlth^^^^  common  Parents,  fide  with  a  Party ;  *tis  like  the  over-fetting  of  a  Boat 
PArtks.        by  too  much  weight  on  one  fide-    This  appear*d  remarkably  in  the  Cafe  of 

Henry 

'  See  more  upon  this  Subjed^  in  the  SsfUntU  Vitemm,  VoU  !•  adfinem.  5«£f.  3.  fagsm. 
See  alfo  the  following  Eflay. 

f  I  lUe  4tiam  cdccs  mfian  Tumnltm 

SAptmonet,  Fratulefifm  &  cfer$M  titmeffirt  BelU. 
>  Jllam  Terra  parens,  tra  irritata  Deorum, 
Extremam  (ut  firhibent)  Cdo,  EncelaiUque  Sorertm 
Progenmt,  ■     ■  ^* 
^  ConfiatM  magna  Invidia,  feu  hen^fen  maU  Gefta  fremtmt, 
^  Erant  in  effim,  fed  tamen  qui  maUent  mandata  Imferaminm  imerfruari^  qnam  exeqm. 
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Ifemy  the  Thirdof  France ;  who  from  the  firft,  would  enter  the  League  for 
extirpating  the  Proteftants  ;  when  the  fame  League  foon  after  turned 
a^ainft  himfelf.  For  when  the  Authority  of  Princes  is  made  but  an  Accef- 
fary  to  a  Caufe,  and  another  Bond  arifes  ftronger  than  that  of  Sovereign- 
ty, Kings  begin  to  lofe  their  Authority. 

5.  Again,  when  Difcords,  Quarrels  and  Faftlons,  Ihew  themfelves  open- w^^«»  ^*«D^ 
ly  and  audacioufly ;  *tis  a  Sign  that  the  Reverence  of  Government  is  loft  :  ^fi  *^^  *^ 
For  the  Motions  of  the  Great  Perfons  in  a  Government,  ought  to  be  as  ^^^^** 
the  fuppofed  Motions  of  the  Planets  ;  every  one  of  them  carried  fwiftly 

by  the  nigheft  Mover,  and  flowly  in  their  own  Motion.  Therefore  when 
die  Great  move  violently  in  their  own  particular ;  or  as  Tacitus  exprefles  it, 
regardlefs  of  the  ruling  Power  ^ ;  *tis  a  Sign  the  Orbs  are  out  of  frame. 
For  Reverence  is  the  Girdle  of  Princes,  given  by  God,  who  threatens  to. 
unloofe  it :  /  will  ho/en  the  Girdles  of  Kings.  Laftly ,  when  any  of  the  four 
Pillars  of  Government ;  viz.  Religion^  Juftice^  Counfel^  and  Treafure^  arc 
fhaken  or  weakened.  Men  had  need  pray  for  fair  Weather.  But  leaving 
thefe  Prognofticks  to  be  fiirthcr  illuftrated  by  what  follows ;  let  us  defcend 
to  examine,  (i.)  the  Matter  \  (2.)  the  Caufes  or  Movers  ;  and  (3.)  the 
Remedies  of  Seditions. 

6.  The  Matter  of  Sedition  is  a  Point  to  be  well  confidered ;  the  fureft  ^f  Af^' w^ 
means  to  prevent  Sedition,  being  (if  the  Times  will  allow  it)  to  remove^  '"^"' 
the  Matter  of  them.     For  if  there  be  Fewel  prepared,  'tis  not  eafy  to  fay 

from,  what  Quarter  the  Sparks  fhall  come  to  light  it.  The  Matter  of  Se- 
dition is  of  two  kinds  ;  great  Poverty  and  great  Difcontent.  For  certainly  Piw^/y, 
there  are  as  many  Voices  for  Difturbance,  as  there  are  ruined  Eftates  and  bro- 
ken Fortunes.  Hence  that  Obfervation  of  Lucan^  as  to  the  State  of  Romey 
a  little  before  the  Civil  War  ^  :  for  when  War  is  deem*d  advantagious, 
this  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  a  State  difpofed  to  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
And  if  the  Indigence  or  diminifhed  Fortunes  of  the  firft  Rank,  be  joined 
with  the  utmoft  Want  and  Neceflity  in  the  common  People,  the  Danger 
is  immment  and  great  :    For  the  worft  Rebellions  are  thofe  of  the  Belly. 

7.  As  for  Difaffeftions  and  Difcontents,  they  are  in  the  politick  Body,  **^  Dificp- 
what  malignant  Humours  are  in  the  natural ;  apt  to  generate  prasternatural  ^'*^* 
Heats,  and  to  inflame.     And  let  no  Prince  meafure  his  Danger  by  the  Juft- 

nefs  or  Unjuftnefs  of  thefe  DifafFeftions  and  Difcontents ;  tor  that  were  to 
imagine  the  Vulgar  too  rational^  who  often  fpurn  at  their  own  Good  :  nor 
again  by  the  fmallnefs  or  greatnefs  of  the  Grievances  from  whence  they 
rife  ;  fince  thofe  are  the  mott  dangerous  Difcontents,  where  the  Fear  is 
greater  than  the  Feeling :  for  Feeling  has  Bounds,  but  Fear  has  none  ®.  Be- 
fides,  in  great  Oppreflions,  the  things  that  provoke,  at  the  fame  time  abate 
the  Courage  :  but  in  Fears  it  is  otherwife.    Neither  let  any  Prince  or  State 

lightly 

<  laterms  qiutmut  JmferamiMm  tmminijfent* 

^  Hme  Ufitrs  vcrax,  rafidHmaMi  in  ttmfore  Vxnus-, 

Hmc  concuffkFidis,  CT'multis  utile  Belium. 
*  DiUndiimdHs,  Timendi non  item*  .^- 
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lightly  efteem  aDifcontent,    for  having  raged  long  or  often,   without  Pre* 
judice  to  the  Government :  for  as  every  Vapour  docs  not  turn  to  a  Storm ; 
(6  Clouds,  tho  they  often  blow  over,    yet  gather  and  fall  in  a  Storm  at 
laft. 
TbeCaufesof    8.  The  Caufes  of  Sedition  are,    (i.)  Innovation  in  Matters  of  Reli- 
Sedition.       gion  ;  (2.)  Taxes  and  Impofts  ;    (3.)  Alteration  of  Laws  and  Cuftoms  ; 
(4.)  Violation  of  Immunities  and  Privileges  ;    (5.)  General  Opprcflion  ; 
(6.)  the  advancing  of  unworthy  Perfons;  (7.)  Admiflion  of  Foreigners; 
(8.)  Dearths;  (9.)  the  difbanding  of  Soldiers  without  a  Provifion;  (10.)  Fa- 
ftions  grown  defperate;  and,  (11.)  in  Ihort,  whatever  offends  the  People, 
{o  as  to  make  them  unite  and  confpire  together  in  a  common  Caufe, 
Its  Knmdlit.     9.  As  for  Remedies ,  there  are  fome  general  Prefervatives,  which  we  fhall 
here  mention  ;  but  the  juft  Cure  is  to  be  fuited  to  the  particular  Difeafe  ; 
and  muft  therefore  be  left  to  Council,  rather  than  Precept.     The  firft  Re- 
medy or  Prevention  of  Sedition^  is,  by  all  poflible  means,  to  remove  its 
ThePreven-  material  Caufes,  Poverty  and  DifcontentK     To  the  removing  of  Poverty, 
Te^tfhVe'u  ^^"^^»    (^-^  ^^  opening  and  balancing  of  Trade;    (2.)  the  introducing 
Utmi  Trade, ^^^  fupportingof  Artificers  and  Handicraftfmen ;  (3.)  the  banifhing  of 
8tc.  'sloth  and  Idlenefs  ;    (4.)  the  fuppreffing  of  Luxury  and  Profufion  by 

fumptuanr  Laws  ;  (5.)  the  improving  of  Hulbandry  ;  (6.)  n^lating  the 
Prices  or  Commodities ;    (7.)  moderating  the  Taxes,    Duties,    and  the 
like. 
Preventing  a     ID.  In  general.    Care  muft  be  had  that  a  Surcharge  of  Inhabitants,    in 
Surcharge  of  Times  of  Peace,  when  none  are  cut  off  by  the  Sword,  do  not  over-grow  the 
PeofU.  Stock  of  the  Kingdom,  which  ftiould  maintain  them.    Nor  are  the  People 

in  this  View  to  be  cftimated  by  Number  only ;  for  a  fmaller  Number,  that 
conlumes  much,  and  gains  little,  wears  out  a  State  fooner  than  a  greater 
that  lives  fparing,  and  lays  up  Money.  And  therefore  an  Over-proportion 
of  Nobility  and  Gentry,  foon  impioverifhes  a  State  :  fo  likewife  does  a 
numerous  Clergy  ;  for  tney  bring  nothing  to  the  Stock.  And  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  when  more  are  bred  Scholars,  than  the  Civil  Employs  can  main- 
uin. 
Trade  confifis  i  j.  Wc  ftiould  not  omit,  that  as  all  Increafe  of  publick  Treafure  muft 
Th'n^u  ^^  Neceffity  arife  from  foreign  Countries  (for  whatever  is  gain'd  in  one 
'  ^'*  Place,  is  loft  in  another)  there  are  but  three  things  which  one  Nation  can 
fell  to  another  ;  viz.  (i.)  the  natural  Commodity  ;  (2.)  the  ManufaSure  ; 
and  (3.)  the  Carriage  or  Freight.  So  that  if  thefe  three  Wheels  go  well. 
Riches  will  flow  as  m  a  Spring-tide,  And  it  often  happens,  according  to 
the  Poet's  Obfervation  8,  that  the  Manufaftu/ing  and  Carriage  exceed  the 
Price  of  the  Material,  and  prove  more  enriching  to  a  State  :  as  we  fee 
by  an  eminent  Example  in  the  Dutcby  who  have  the  richeft  Mines  above 
Ground  of  any  Nation. 

12.  Above 

^  Sec  above,  J.  6,  7. 

t  Mater'tamfuferabatOfus* 
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12.  Above  all  things,  good  Policy  muft  be  ufed,  to  prevent  the  Trea-  The  Money  of 
fure  of  a  Kingdom  from  getting  into  few  Hands ;  otherwife  a  State  may  ^^f'^^%^^. 
ftarve  in  the  midft  of  Wealth :  for  Money  is,  like  Manure,  unfruirfiil  ifgrojftd. 

not  fpread.  This  is  principally  cfFefted  by  fupprefling,  or  at  leaft  re- 
ftraining  thofe  great  Devourers,  Ufury^  Monopolies^  exorbitant  Pafturage, 
and  the  like. 

13.  As  for  the  removing  of  Difcontents\  at  leaft  the  Dangers  thzzmi^t^he  removing 
arife  from  them/,  we  muft  obferve,  that  as  every  State  has  two  kinds  of^f  ^^fi^^- 
Subjeftsi  viz.  Nobles  and  Commons  ;  if  only  one  of  thefe  be  difcontent^"*'^' 
without  the  other,  the  Danger  is  not  great;  for  the  Vulgar  are  flow  of 
Motion,  unlefs  excited  by  the  Great :  And  again,  the  Great  have  little 
Strength,  unlefs  the  People  be  difpofed  and  ready  to  move  of  themfelves. 

But  the  Danger  is  impending  when  the  Great  wait  only  for  the  troubling  of 
the  Waters^  amongft  the  Multitude ;  that  they  may  declare  themfelves. 
The  Poets  feign,  that  the  Gods  confpired  to  bind  Jupiter  ;  which  he  be- 
ing apprized  of,  by  the  Counfel  of  Pallas^  fent  for  Briareus^  with  his  hun- 
dred Hands,  to  affift  him.  This  Emblem  doubtlefs  admoniflies  Prin- 
ces how  fafe  and  prudent  it  is  for  them  to  fecure  the  Good-will  of  the 
People  \ 

14.  'Tis  a  fafe  Way  to  indulge  a  moderate  Liberty,  for  the  Difcontenf  to  To  grvethm 
evaporate  %  provided  it  be  not  attended  with  Infolcnce  and  Audacity :  for  '^^^^' 

to  turn  the  Humours  back,  and  make  the  Wound  bleed  inwards,  endan- 
gers malignant  Ulcers,  and  pernicious  Impoftumations. 

15.  For  foftening  of  enraged  and  malevolent  Spirits,  the  Part  of  Epi-TofadMem 
fnetheus  might  well  be  transferred  to  Prometheus'^ ;  as  there  is  no  better  Re-^'^*^*^'*' 
medy.     EpimetbeuSy  when  he  perceived  Evils  and  Misfortunes  fly  out,  at 

laft  clap*d  on  the  Lid,  and  kept  Hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  Box.  Cer- 
tainly the  political  and  artificial  keeping  up  and  cherifliing  of  Hopes,  and 
leading  Men  round  from  Hope  to  Hope,  is  one  of  the  ftron^eft  Antidotes 
againft  the  Poifon  of  Difcontent.  And  there  is  no  furer  Sign  of  a  wife 
Government,  and  prudent  Adminiftration,  than  where  Mens  Hearts  are 
detained  with  Hopes,  whilft  Satisfaftion  cannot  be  given  :  And  again, 
where  Matters  are  managed  with  fuch  Forefight,  that  no  Misfortune  can 
happen  fo  adverfe  as  not  to  have  its  Out-let  of  Hope.  And  this  is  the 
lels  difficult  to  provide  for,  becaufe  Faftions,  as  well  as  private  Perfons,  are 
apt  to  flatter  themfelves  ;  or  at  leaft,  to.  glory  in.  more  than  they,  be- 
lieve. 

16.  It  is,   indeed,    a  common,  ,but  excellent  Caution,  for  preventing  ri^ys#''»* 
Danger  from  Difcontent,  that  there  be  no  fit  Head  or  Leader  whereto  the^'^f'^  ^f 

. Difaiieftcd^may  tcfort, .and  form  aiBody  under  his  Pr^e^ipn.     I  under-   ^  ^^ 
ftand  by  a  fit  Head  or  Leader,  a  Perfon  of  Nobility  and  Charaftcr,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Malecontents ;  who  turn  their  Eyes  upon  him,  and  believe 
him  difcontented  in  his  own  particular.     Such  Perfons  as  thefe  are  either 

to 


••  See  VoU  I.  the  Safientsd  Veterum,  Se^.  3.  pajpm. 

'  See  the  Fable  explained  in  the  SaftentU  Vefernrnj  S$^»  t. 
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to  be  won  over,  and  reconciled  to  the  State,  in  a  firm  and  folid  manner  ; 

or  elfe  to  be  oppofed  by  others  of  the  fame  Party,  to  divide  the  popular 

Efteem. 

TofiwDU        17.  It  is  generally  conceived  no  bad  Remedy,  to  divide  and  break  Com- 

^Fankn^^^  binations  and  Faftions  againft  the  State,    by  letting  them  at  variance  with 

each  other  •,  or  at  lead  by  fowii\g  Diffidence  among  them  :  for  it  would 

be  extremely  hard  upon  Governments,  If  the  DifafFedted  to  them  (hould 

continue  entire  and  united  j  whflft  the  Well-afFefted  remain  full  of  DiT- 

fentions. 

Prmcts  to  hi'     18.  It  is  obfervable,  that  ingenious  and  fharp  Saying  falling  inconfide- 

^^^^ ^^ J^J*^*  r^tt\y  from  Princes,  have  fometimes  given  Fire  to  Seditions.     C^far  gave 

unw^    '^'himfelf  a  fatal  Wound  by  that  Saying,  Scylla  nefcivit  Literas^  iiSlare  nam 

fotuit  *  ;  For  this  fingle  Sentence  cut  off  all  the  Hope  before  entertained 

'  Dv  the  People,  that  he  would  in  time  refign  the  DiSatorJbip.    Galba  ruin*d 

himfelf  by  that  Saying,  Legi  a  te  miUum^  nonemif.   For  hence  the  Soldiers 

defpaired  of  the  Donatives.     And  Probus  had  no  better  Succefs  with  that 

Expreffion,  Si  vixero  non  opus  erit  ampUus  Romano  Imperio  militihus  %.    For 

this  alfo  was  matter  of  Defpair  to  the  Soldiers  ;  and  there  aore  many  In- 

ftances  of  the  like  kind.     Certainly  it  concerns  Princes  in  tender  Points, 

and  ticklilh  times,  to  be  cautious  of  what  they  fay  ;  efpecially  in  thefc 

{hort  Sentences,  which  fly  abroad  like  Darts  ;  and  are  thought  to  proceed 

from  their  fecret  Intentions.     But  larg^  Speeches  are  flatter  things  \  and 

not'ib  much  regarded  ^. 

:KiMgtt$bdV9     19.  Laftly,    aeainft  all  Events,  let  Kings  have  confbmdy  near  them, 

f^  miliary  certain  Perfons  of  approved  mOitary  Valour,  for  the  quelling  of  Seditions 

2^S»/*      ^^  ^^^""  ^^  ^^^  ^  othcrwife  the  Courts  of  Princes  are  in  more  Confufion 

^wMng,       than  is  proper  upon  the  firft  breaking  out  of  Diiiturbances  :   and  the  State 

labours  under  that  kind  of  Danger  which  Tacitus  thus  exprefles.    Such  was 

the  general  Difpofition^  that  few  durft  attempt  the  heinous  Crime ;  more  wijbed 

it  \  but  att permitted  it  to  be  committed  K    But  let  fuch  military  Perfons  be  of 

great  Fidelity,  4ind  high  Efleem,  rather  than  fadious  or  popular  ;  and 

alfb  have  a  good  Undernanding  with  the  other  Great  Men  of  the  State:  or 

elfe  die  Remedy  is  worfe  than  the  Difeafe*". 

'*f  That  Scylla  could  not  dlHate  for  want  of  Learning. 
f  That  he  did  oot  buy,  but  raife  the  Army. 

flf  I  live,  the  JUm^n  Empire  will  have  no  farther  need  of  Armies. 
See  the  Aothor^s  Colleaion  of  jtfcpbtbigms.  Vol.  I.  SmffUm.  VL 
>  Mqm  it  hMtmawmerumfrnt,  ti$  piffmum  Fscmttt  Mtdinwt  fsttci,  plant  vilUtn,  otnan 
patermtur. 

•  See  more  upo^tbis  general  Subjeft  in  the  Sspinma  ^it$rum.  Vol.  I.  Suffkm.  VII. 
-  ts^  |.  fdjfttUt 
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Essay  XIV.    Of  Uni  ty  in  Religion. 

I.     AS  Religion  is  the  chief  Bpnd  of  Society,  *tis  proper  that  itfelf  «#/^  ^f  fa 
XjL  fliould  be  bound  in  the  true  Bonds  of  Unity  and  Charity.     Quar-  *^^  '^^^f^f 
rels  and  Diflcntions  about  Religion  were  Evils  unknown  to  the  Heathens ;  Jj^.?^**^^^ 
their  Religion  confifting  rather  in  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  than  in  any  fixed  charity. 
Belief  and  Confeffion.    For  it  is  ealy  to  gonjefture  what  kind  of  Faidi  they 
had,  when  the  chief  DoAors  and  Fathers  of  their  Church  were  Ac  Poets. 
But  it  is  an  Attribute  of  the  true  God,  that  he  is  a  jealoys  God  -,  and  there- 
fore his  Worlhip  admits  of  no  Mixture  or  Partnq*.     We  will  therefore 
here  Ipeak  of  the  Unify  of  the  Cburcb  ;   and  conlider,  (i.)  what  are  the 
Fruits  thereof ;  (2.)  what  the  Limits ;  and  (3.)  what  die  Means  of  pro- 
curing this  Unify. 

2.  (i.)  The  principal  Fruits  of  Unity  (befides  its  being  highly  plctffing Tw Fruiw  1/ 
to  God,    which  is  nrft  to  be  tfteem'd)    are  two  5    the  pne  rc^rdingJf'V^y  *»*•• 
thofe  without  the  Church,  the  other  thofe  within.    For  the  former ;  *tis  '^^'** 
certain  that  Herclies  and  Schifms  are  the  greateft  Scandals  Jn  the  Church  ; 

even  greater  than  Cbrruption  of  Manners :    as  in  die  natural   Body, 
Wounds  and  Solutions  ot  Continuity  are  worfe  in  kind  than  cwrupt  Hu- 
mours.   Whence  nothing  fo  much  deters  Ibme  Men  fix)m  coming  into  the  ff^^fi^s  *»^ 
Church,  and  drives  others  out  of  it,  as  the  Breach  of  Unity  :  and  there-  ^^^'^. 
f<M^,  when  the  times  are  come  that  fome  fay,  Ecce  in  De/irto  !  and  others,  S]I2  %  tU  " 
£$€€  in  PenetralibusJ  that  is,  when  fome  feek  Chrift  in  the  Conventicles  ofchttrek. 
Hereticks,  and  odiers  in  an  outward  Face  of  a  Church,  *tis  neceflary  to 
liave  this  Voice  continually  founding  in  Mens,Ears,  Go  not  out. 

3.  St.  Pauly  Whofe  peculiar  Province  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  Gm-^jfirtntopi. 
tileiy  or  thofe  withoutAe  Church,  alks  thisQueftion  :  ff  an  Infiid^  or  ^^-^^jf^jl^l 
iMmed  Perfony    enters  your  Cof^rejprtionSj    aMh^rs  youfpeak  with  drj^erentpll^ tJigwi 
"Tongues \  will  be  not  fay  you  are  mad?   And  <:ertainly,  *tis  litde  httt^jf$beridkukd. 
when  Atheifts,  and  prophane  Perfons,  fee  fuch  great  Contentions,  and  fo 

maixy  clafliing  Opinions  inReligion.  For  this  turns  them  from  the  Church ; 
and  makes  them  Jit  down  in  the  Chair  of  the  Scomers.  It  may  le?m  too 
trifling  for  fo  ferious  an  Eflay,  to  mention  the  following  Particular ;  tut 
it  admirably  defcrlhes  the  Deformity  of  the  Thing.  A  certain  en^inent 
Jefter,  in  giving  die  Catalogue  of  a  fabulous  Library,  puts  down,  among 
odier  Book3,  one  with  this  Tide  :  The  Morris-Dance  of  Hereticks :  for  as 
every  Morris-Dancer  has  his  own  peculiar  ridiculous  Motion,  and  deformed 
Gemire  of  Body ;  So  has  every  Heretick  his  peculiar  Humour  and  Defor- 
mity, of  Mind  :  which  cannot  fall  df  bemg  ridiculed  by  Libertines,  and 
depraved  Politicians  5  who  are  apt  to  tall  into  a  Contempt  of  holy 
Things. 

4.  As  for  the-Fruit  df  XJnitv,  redounding  to  thofe  within  the  Church ;  The  Trmt  of 
it  is  in  one  Word,  Peace  \  which  contains  innumerable  Blcffinffs  :  for  it^»*0^,«'^^t«* 
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cftabliflics  Faith,   and  kindles  Charity  :    and  the  outward  Peace  of  the 
Church  diftils  by  degrees  into  internal  Peace  of  Confcience ;  and  turns  die 
Labours  of  Controverfy- Writers,  into  Books  of  Piety,  and  Devotion. 
The  Umits  of     5.  (2.)  As  for  die  Limits  of  Unity  ;  to  place  thcle  juftly,  is  of  great 
Vvit^.  Importance  to  the  whole  of  Religion.  There  appear  to  be  two  Extremes  in 

fixing  them  :   For  all  mention  of  Peace  is  odious  to  Zealots.    Is  it  Peace, 
Jehu  ?  What  baft  thou  to  do  with  Peace  ?  Follow  me :  as  if  Peace  were  no- 
thing, but  Party  all.     On  the  other  hand,  certain  Perfons,  lukewarm  in  the 
Caufe  of  Religion,  like  the  Laodiceans^  think  to  drefe  up  agreeable  Sum- 
maries of  Religion,  by  going  in  a  middle  way,  ingenioufly  accommoda^ 
ting  Opinions,   and  afting  as  Reconcilers  between  God  and  Man.    Both 
thefe  Extremes  are  to  be  avoided  \  and  may  be,  by  clearly  upderftandihg 
and  diftinguiflimg  between  thofc  two  Points  of  the  Covenant  of  Chriftians, 
laid  down  by  oUr  Saviour  himfelf,  which  at  firft  fight  feem  to  clafh ;    viTi.. 
Bs  that  is  mt  with  uSj  is  againft  us:  and  again.  He  that  is  not  againft  uSj  is 
with  us :  that  iis>.  if  the  truly  eflential  and  fimdamental  Points  of  Religion, 
were  juftly  difcerned  and  diftinguiflied  fi-om  thofe  that  are,  not  of  Faith, 
but  of  probable  Opinion,  or  pious  Intention  v   and  defignM  for  the  lake 
of  Qrder,  and  the  Government  of  the  Church.     This  may  appear  trivial 
to  many ;  and  a  matter  done  already  :  but  if  done  with  lefs  regard  id  Farty, 
It  would  be  more  generally  receiv'a. 
Tuuo  hinds  of     6.  Let  Men  beware  of  rending  God's  Church  by  two  kinds  of  Con- 
eontroverfy  (joverfies :  The  one^  when  the  Point  controverted  is  Imall  and  trifling,  not 
^'^ ^KeuZn^  deferving  the  Contention  raifed  about  it  ;    but  inflamed  merely  by  Op- 
viz.^ \Tt^ '    pofition.     For,  as.  one  of  the  Fathers  elegantly  obferv'd,  the  Coat  of  Cbrift 
lighter,        was  witbout  Seam ;  but  the  Cburcb*s  Vefture  of  various  Colours  :.  then  adds. 
Let  the  Variety  of  tbe  Garment  continue^  and  no  Rent  be  made^   For  Unity. 
and  Uniformity  are  widely  diflTcrcnt. 
^ndthtmore      7.  The  otberVXndi  of  Controverfy  is,  when  Subjeft  has  Weight,  butisre- 
fHbtik,         duced  to  too  great  Subtilty  and  Oblcurity ;  fo  that  it  becomes  a  thing  rather 
ingenious  than  fubftantial.     A  Man  of  Learning  and  Uhderftandihg  may 
fomedmes  hear  unfkilful  Perfons  differ  abouf  a  Quefl:ion,  and  fee  clearly 
that  they  think  alike,  and  mean  the  lame  thing ;    tho  they  themfelves 
would  never  agree.     And  if  this  may  fometimes  happen  between  Man  and 
Man,  where  there  is  fo  little  Difparity  of  Judgment,  is  it  not  rcafonable 
to  believe  that.  God,,  who  fearches  and  knows  the  Heart,  clearly  perceives 
that  frail  Men,  i(i  fome  of  their  Contrpverfies,.  think  alike,  and  graciOufly 
accepts  qf  boxh  ?  The  ]^Iature  and  Charaftcr  of  fuch  Controverfies  are  ad- 
mirably e3;prefled  by  St.  Paul^  in  hi^  Admonitipn  and  Precept  about  them : 
Avoid  propbane,  and  vain  Bablin^s  5  ^  and  Oppofttions  of  Science  j  falfiyfo  called. 
Men  imagine  Oppofifions',.  whicli  in  reality  dO:,not  exiftv  and  couch  them 
in  new  Terms,  wTiich  they  make  fo  fiiced  and  invariable,  that  tho.  xhe  - 
Meaning byght  to  govern  the  Xerm^  therXerm  here  governs  the  Mean-. 

iOg^ 

8,  There 
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8.  There  are  alfo  two  falfi  Unities  -,  the  one  grounded  upon  an  im-  Tw^f^^fi 
plicit  Ignorance  »  for  all  Colours  will  agree  in  the  dark  :    The  other  ^"'""^ 
pieced  up  of  Expofitions,    diredly  contrary,    in  fundamental  Points. 
For  Truth  and  Falfhood  arc  like  tne  Iron  and  Clay  in  the  Toes  of  the 
Image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  faw  in  a  Dream :  they  may  cleave,  but  not 
incorporate. 

^.'{%.)¥or  xixt  Means  of  procuring  Unity  %  let  Men  beware,  whilft  ^^^j^l^^^^ 
iccure  and  guard  an  Unity  of  Religion,  they  do  not  diffolve  and  demoliln  J^']''^ 
the  Laws  of  Charity,  and  Society.  There  are  but  two  Swords  received 
amongft  Chriftians,  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal ;  and  both  have  their  Place 
and  Office  in  propas^ting  and  protecting  the  Chriftian  Religion.  But  the 
third  Sword,  whioi  is  that  of  Mahomet^  ihoxild  never  be  taken  up  ; 
that  is,  Religion  muft  never  be  propagated  by  War ;  or  the  Confciences 
of  Men  forced  by  fanguinary  Perlecutions  *,  unlefs  in  Cafes  of  open  Scan- 
dal, infolent  Blafphemy,  or  Plots  and  Pra&ices  againft  the  Civil  State  : 
much  lefs  to  abet  Seditions  ;  fpirit  up  Confpiracies  and  Rebellions  ;  put 
the  Sword  into  the  Peoples  Hands,  and  2ie  like :  all  which  manifeft- 
ly  tend  to  leflen  the  Authority,  and  fubvcrt  the  Foundation  of  lawful 
Government,  which  is  the  Ordinance  of  God.  For  this  is  to  break  the  firft 
Table  againft  the  fecond ;  and  to  confider  Chnftians,  fo  as  to  forget  they 
are  Men, 

lo.  Lucretius 9  placir^  before  his  Eyes  jfgamemnon  facrificing  his  own  p^)*^«''*»» 

Daughter,  exclaims,  tantum  Religio potuit  fuadere  mahrum  *  /  But  what  would  ll^^^Jj  ** 

he  have  faid,  had  he  known  of  die  Maflacre  in  France ;  or  the  Powder-Plot  *''     ' 

in  England  ?  Surely  he  would  then  have  been  a  greater  Atbeifi  and  Epicurean 

than  before !  For  as  the  temporal  Sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  Judgment 

and  Circumfpedion  in  the  Caufe  of  Religion  ;  'tis  monftrous  to  put  it  into 

the  Peoples  Hand.    Let  this  be  left  to  the  jfnabaptifisj  and  other  Furies* 

It  was  a  great  Bkfphemy,  when  the  Devil  faid,  /  will  afcend^  and  be  like  the 

moft  ISgb:  but  it  is  a  greater  to  perfonate  God,  and  bring  him  in  facing,  / 

wiU  dejcend^  and  be  like  the  Prince  of  Darknefs  :  yet  what  difference  is  mere 

Ibetwixt  this,  and  making  the  Caufe  of  Religion  defcend  headlong  to  die 

cruel  and  execrable  AAs  of  murtherina  Princes,   ma0acriii^  People,  and 

fubverdng  States  ?   Surely  this  is  like  brinsine  down  the  Holy  Ghoft  in 

the  Form  of  a  Vulture  or  a  Raven,  inftead  of  a  Dove  !   or  like  hoiflii^ 

die  Flag  of  Pyrates  and  Ailaffinson  board  the  Ship  of  the  Church  !   It  is 

therefore  juft,   and  required  by  -the  Neceffity  of  the  Times,   that  the 

Church  ?i)y  its  Doftrine  and  Decrees  -,  Princes  by  their  Sword  \  and  all 

L^niifg,  ^th  religious  and  moral,  fhould  endeavour,  as  by  their  Mer^ 

cury^KoAj   to  charm  down  and  confine  to  the  infernal  Regions,  for  ever, 

all  Fa£ts  and  Opinions  tending  to  encoun^  and  fupport  thefe  Pradices  ; 

as  in  good  mealure  has  been  already  done.    It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  in 

Councils  convened  upon  the  Affair  of  Religion,  this  Admonition  of  the 

Apoftle  hung  up  to  open  View  5    Tie  IFratb  of  Man  worketb  not  tbe 

*  Could  c*er  Religion  l^ad  to  fo  much  UH 

Y  2  JUgh^ 
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RighUmfmJi  9f  G^d.  And  to  fay  the  Truth,  it  was  Mcelkndy  and  pru- 
dently ohfervJed  by  a  very  wife  Fadier  of  che  Church  %  and  vpolkit  with 
great  Sincerity  ana  Ingenuity,  that  tbiy  wb#  aivifi  ibe /irsinmg  ^frrwig 
€f  Confdencesj  <mlf  pnm  meir  vmn  Paffi^m  umlmr  iisf  fireM$ci  i  md  dwH 
Hmr  bKfefifi  amermd  in  ibe  tbmg^. 

^.rSee  the  whple  of  4his  Siib}«d  Sinher  prafiBqucii  ifi  ^  4ll4^*<  Vi^^^  ^n  fto* 
motijig  th^  Peace  pf  tbc  Chprcb^  Stfffkm^  VflU 
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D  I  S  C  O  U  R  S  E 


O  E 


WAR,    &c. 


IISTTRO  DUCT  ION. 


YO  U  R'  Highnefs  p  has  an  imperial  Ndme.;  It  was  a  CBarks  that 
brought  the  Empire  firft  into  France ;  a  Cbarks  that  brought  it 
firft  into  5^w  ',  why  Ihould  not  Grea$  Britain  have  its  Turn  ? 
But  to  lay  afide  all  that  may  favour  of  Fume  or  Fanqr*  and  to 
fpeak  Solids  :  jf  JFar  with  Spain  is  a  great  Work  ;  it  requires  ftrong  Ma- 
terials and  aftive  Motions.  He  who  £iys  otherwifc  is  zealous  ^  but  not 
according  to  Knowledge.  Yet  Spain  is  no  fuch  Giiant :  and  he  who  thinks 
Spain  a  great  Over-match  for  this  Kingdom,  aflifted  as  it  is,  and  may  be» 
is  no  good  Aflay-mafter  ;  but  takes  Greatnefs  of  Kingdoms  according  to. 
their  Bulk  and  Currency ;  and  not  according  to  their  intrmfick  Value/ 
Altho,  dierefore,  I  had  wholly  fequeftrcd  my  Thoughts  from  Civil  Affairs ; 
yet  becaufe  'tis  a  new  Cafe,  and  concerns  niy  Country  infinitely,  I  obtained 
of  my  felf  to  fet  down,  out  of  long  continued  Experience  in  Bufmefsof 
State,  and  great  Converfation  in  BOoks  of  Policy  and  Hiftory,  what 
r  thought  pertinent  to  thisBufihefs  ;  and  in  all.  Humility  prcfent  it  to  your 
Highnefs  -,  hoping  that  at  leaft  youvdll  difcern  the  Strength  of  my  Affe- 
ftk)n,  thro  the  Weaknefsof  my  Abilities:  for  the  Spaniard  has  a  good  Pro- 
verb i  there  is  no  Heat  of  AffeSion  hut  is  joined  witbfome  Idknefs  of  Brain  9. . 

»  This  Piece  was  dedicated  to  Pfince  Charlts  in  the  Year  i6»4«. 
^  *D$  Snarhfi  empn  ton  la  calentura. 
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S  EC  T.    I. 

Of  the  jufl  CaVses  of  War. 

jhiKiqmfites\\  -rj-io  a  Wrf  Jte  required  5  (n)  a  juft  QOtrrel ;  ia.)  fuftcicnt For* 
ofawar.  J^     bcs  and  ?r6vififcns J  and  j[3.|  a  prudeit  ChBlcc  of  Ihe  Dtfigt. 

So  that  I  will  firji  juftify  tne  Quaifrel  ;  feiMdljj  .  'felaace  lite 
Forces  ;  and  laftly^  propofe  a  Variety  of  Defigns  for  the  Choice  5  but  not 
advife  the  Choice  ;  for  that  were  *im!  for  a  Writing  of  this  Nature  :  nor 
is  it  a  Subjeft  within  the  Level  of  my  Judgment ;  I  being  in  tSeSty  a 
Stranger  to  the  profcpt  Occurrences '. 
^'''^  2*  wars,  wlife  Tntot  ambitioui  aftd  predaft>ry,  are  ^Ik  If  Jppeal  to 

W^.  the  Tribwi^a'of  Gp^s  Juftic^  #'h«b  therc.%r6_  no  Supef^lf  on  Earth  to 

determine  the  Cauie.  And  they  are  as  Civil  Pleas,  Plaints  or  Defences. 
There  are  therefore  three  juft  Grounds  of  a  War  with  Spain ;  one  upon 
-PJaintt  and  two  upoaUefence.  Solomon  fays,  AJ2ord  of  three  is  not  eafilj 
broken:  but  efpecially  when  every  one  of  thefe  Lines  will  hold  fingle  by 
itfelf.  They  are  diefe:  (i.)  the  Reayvery  of  the  Palatinate  \  (2.)  a  juft 
Fear  nf  the  SnbveAonyf^  omCivH  States  -and  <3.)  ^^uft^kar^fihe-Subver- 
fion  4  (hir  <Cifurci  ani  Reli^on.  Fdt  fa  llie  haifdiling  of  4tk  H^ro  laft 
Grounds  of  War,  I  fhall  make  it  plain,  that  preventive  Wars  upon  juft 
Fears,  are  true  Defenfives  ;  as  well  as  upon  a£hial  Invafions  :  and  again, 
thkt  defehfive  Wkrs  fdr  Kdi^ion,  are  moft  juft  5  tho  oflfenfive  Wart^br 
'Rdi||ion  jflre  feldom  br  never  to  be  'apphrtred^  unlefs  Chqr  have  fonlte  itix- 
tore 'of  Civil  Tides.  Bittdl  that  I  fhaU/fty  in  this  Arg!ii«nt,  ^\  be 
like  Thread  in  the  Botbom,  which  winh  a  gclod  Needle  may  be  flo«iIhed 
ihto  large  Works, 
J^#  firft  i^    Foraflferting  the  Jofticc  of  the  Quarrel,  the  irccovefyof  the  P^/i- 

qrouna.       ^^  .  ^  ihall  not  go  ft)  h%h  ks  to  dffcufe  the  Right  Of  the  War  off  Bobe- 
«rfli ;  ^Which  if  freed  frbm  Doubt  on  Our  Part,  there  is  no  Colour  nor  Sha- 
llow why  the  P)aiati^t^  ihbuld  bie  retained  -,  the  raviftxing  whereof  was  a 
jneifc  ExKhirfion  of  ihe  firft  Wrong,  ^nd  fe^  double  Imofticfc.     But  I  do  hot 
frice  'hiy  felf  to  be  fo.  pfeffeft  in  the  Cuftoms,  TrankiAi<His  and  Privileges 
'of  thl&t  Kingdom  of  ^Bdheniia^   as  to  treat  this  Ptftt  \properly :  and  will  not 
offer  At^wfcut  I  cannot  mafter.     Yet  this  I  muft  -fey  pofitively,  and  refo- 
hitcly  ;  8iat  'tfs  impoflible»an  eleftive  Monarchy  fhould  bfc  fo  free  and 
•ablblutfeto  an  hefediwry  •,  no  mbre  than  'tis  ;poffible  for  a  Father  to  have 
^  ftiU  'Pbwer  and  Ihtereft  in  ah  adopted  Son,  as  in  a  natural  one :  hecaufea 
'  ^aiurnl  ObSgitie/n  is  ftf^onger  than  a  civil.     And  again,  thtft  rfeceivted  Maxim 
fe  dinbft  tinftiakcn  and  inMible--,  ^hereis  nothhig'm&fe^reealtkto  Nature^ 
than  that  Things  fhould  he  dijfolved  by  the  fame  means  they  were  confiituted. 

So 

»  The  third  Part  ,wa$  not  publifticd.. 
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So  that  if  the  Part  of  die  People  or  State  be  fomewhat  in  the  Eleftion, 
you  cannot  make  them  Cyphers  in  the  Privation  or  Tranflation/ 

4.  If  it  be  faid  that  this  is  a  dangerous  Opinion  for  the  Pope,  Ehiperor,  ^^*  J^i- 
and  eleftive  Kings  ;  true,  'tis  a  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangerous  ^*^*^"  ^ 
Opinion,  to  fuch  perfonal  Popes,  Emperors,  or  eleftive  Kings,  as  Ihall  ^ /^^r. 
tranfcend  their  Limits,  and  become  tyrannical :  but  it  is  a  fafe  and  found 
Opinion  for  their  S^es,  Empires,  and  Kingdoms  •,  and  for  themfelves  alio,' 

if  they  be  wife  :  For  a  Plenitude  of  Power  is  a  Plenitude  of  Commotion  ^. 
But  the  chief  Reafon  why  I  do  not  fearch  into  this  Point  is,  becaufe  I  need 
it  not.  And  in  handling  the  Right  of  a  War,  I  am  unwilling  to  inter- 
mix doubtful  Matter  with  that  which  is  out  of  doubt.  For  as  in  capital 
Caufes,  where  but  one  Man's  Life  is  in  queftion,  the  Evidence  ought  to 
be  clear  ;  fo  much  the  more  in  a  Judgment  upon  a  War,  which  is  capital 
to  thoufands.  I  fuppofe  therefore  the  worft  •,  that  the  ofFenfive  War  upon 
Bohemia  had  been  unjuft  ;  and  then  put  the  Cafe :  which  is  no  fooner  put 
than  refolved  *,   if  not  enwrapped,  but  dated  plainly  and  perfpicuoufly, 

5.  *Tis  this.    An  ofFenfive  War  is  made,  which  is  unjuft  in  the  Aggreflbr ;  Th$  Caftfta- 
the  Profecution  and  Courfe  of  the  War,  carries  the  Defendant  to  invade  the'*''' 
ancient  and  undoubted  Patrimony  of  the  firft  Agreffor,  who  is  now  turned 
Defendant :    (hall  he  fit  down,  and  not  put  himfelf  in  defence  ?  Or  if  he 

be  difpofiefied,  fliall  he  not  make  a  War  for  the  Recovery  ?  No  Man  is  fo 
poor  of  Judgment  as  to  affirm  it. 

6.  The  Caftle  of  Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  City  of  Tbehes  itfelf  in-  Exmfllfied'. 
vefted  by  Pboehidas  the  Lacedemonian^  infidioufly,  and  in  Violation  of  the 
League:  the  Proceft  of  this  Action  drew  on  a  Rc-fiirprize  of  the  Caftle  by 

the  ^ebans^  a  Recovery  of  the  Town,  and  a  Current  of  the  War,  even 
to  the  Walls  of  Sparta.  I  demand.  Was  the  Defence  of  the  City  of  Sparta^ 
and  the  Expulfion  of  the  Tbebans  out  of  the  ancient  Lacoman  Territories 
unjuft  ?  The  Iharing  of  that  part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan^  which  lies  upon 
the  River  of  jtdda^  by  the  FenetianSj  upon  Contraft  with  the  French j  was 
an  ambitious  and  unjuft  Purchafe.  This  Wheel  fet  on  going,  poured  a 
War  upon  the  Venetians  vnxh  fuch  a  Tempeft,  xhzt  Padua  and  irevigi  were 
taken  from  diem,  and  all  their  Dominions  upon  the  Continent  of  Italy 
abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  Salt  Waters. 

7.  Will  any  Man  fay,  that  the  memorable  Recovery  and  Defence  of 
Padua  J  when  the  Gentlemen  of  Venice  ^  unufed  to  Wars,  but  fix>m  the 
Love  of  their  Country  became  brave  and  martial  the  firft  Day  ;  and  fo 
likewife  the  re-obtaining  of  Trevigi^  and  the  reft  of  their  Eiominions, 
was  matter  of  fcruple,  whether  juft  or  no ;  becaufe  it  arofe  fit>m  a  Quarrel 
ill  begun  ?  The  War  of  the  Duke  of  Urbin^  Nephew  to  Fope  Julius 
the  Second,  when  he  made  himfelf  Head  of  the  Spanijb  Mutineers,  was 
as  unjuft  as  unjuft  could  be  ;  a  Support  of  delperate  Rebels  ;  an  Invafion 
of  St.  Peter^s  Patrimony ;  and  what  you  will.  The  Courfe  of  this  War 
fell  upon  the  Lofs  of  Urbin  itfelf,  which  was  the Duke*$  undoubted  Right; 

^  Plenhuda  fotifidtis,  tfi  flenitudQ  temfifiaiis* 

Vou  II.  Z  yet 
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yet  in  this  Cafe  no  Penitentiery,  tho  he  had  enjoin'd  him  ever  fo  fkrift 
Penance  to  eacpiate  his  firft  Offence,  would  have  counfeUed  him  to  have 
given  over  the  Purfuit  of  his  Right  for  Urbin ;  which  afterwards  he  prof- 
peroufly  re-obtained,  and  has  tranfmitted  to  his  Family  to  thb  Day.  No- 
thing more  unjufl  than  the  Invafion  of  the  Spatujh  Armada  in  tigbtyti^ 
upon  our  Seas  \  for  our  Land  was  Holy  Land  to  them:;  they  might  not 
touch  it :  ihall  I  iay  therefore,  that  the  Defence  of  JJshm^  or  CiUes^  af- 
terwards, was  unjuft  ? 
Wan  are  Re-  8.  There  are  thou&nds  of  Exampks  *,  but  it  wereunneceflary  to  produce 
vinges  and  ^Yktm  in  an  undoubRil  Cafe,  The  Reafon  is  plain  ;  Wars  are  Revenges 
Reparations.  ^^  Reparations.  But  Revenges  are  not  infinite  ;  but  according  to  the 
meafure  of  the  fifft  Wrong.  Therefore  when  a  voluntary  oflfendve  War, 
by  the  Defign  or  Fortune  oS  the  War,  is  turned  to  a  necdEtry  defcnfivc 
War,  the  Scene  of  the  Tragedy  is  chained  ;  and  it  is  a  new  ABi  to  bqgin. 
For  the  particular  A£Uons  of  War,  tho  complicated  in  Faft,  are  yet  fc- 
parate  and  diftinA  in  Ri^ht  *,  like  crofi  Suits  in  Civil  PUas^  which  are 
iometknes  both  of  them  juft.  But  this  is  (o  clear  as  to  need  no  farther 
Proof.  Yet  if  in  things  fo  clear,  it  were  fit  to  fpeak  of  more  or  Ids  clear 
in  our  prefent  Caufe;  *tis  the  more  dear  on  our  part,  becaufe  tte  Poflcf* 
fion  or  BAema  is  fetded  with  the  Emperor.  For  tho  it  be  true,  ^M 
there  is  no  am^enjatim  of  Injmies  \  yet  were  there  fomewfaat  more  Colour  to 
detain  the  Palatinate^  as  in  the  Nature  of  a  Recovery,  in  Value  or  Com- 
peniation,  if  Bohemia  had  been  loft,  or  were  ftill  the  Seat  of  the  Wan 
Tht  Title  of  g^  As  for  the  Title  of  Profcription  or  Forfeiture,  wherein  the  Empe- 
Profcnftton.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  matter,  has  been  Juc^  and  Party,  and  jufticcdhimfelf ;  God 
forbid  but  that  it  fhould  well  endure  an  Appeal  to  a  War.  For  certainly 
the  Court  of  Heaven  is  as  well  a  Chancery  to  fave  and  debar  Forfeitures,  as 
a  Court  of  Common-Law  to  decide  Rights :  and  there  would  be  Woric 
enough  in  Germany^  Itafy^  and  other  Farts,  if  imperial  Forieimnes  {haoki 
go  for  good  Titk^  And  thus  much  for  the  jkft  Ground  of  u  ff^ar  wtM 
Spaim^  being  in  the  Nature  of  a  Plaint  for  the  Recovery  of  thtPjiktinatBi 
omitting  here,  what  might  be  the  Seed  of  alarger  Difeciiirfe,  and  is  verified 
by  a  Numberof  Examples  i  that  whatever  is  gained  by  an  abufive  Treaty^ 
ought  to  be  reftored  to  the  fidl.  We  foe  the  daily  Experience  of  this  in 
Civil  Pkas  (  and  the  Images  of  great  diii^  are  beft  feen  conttafted  in 
finall  Glaflfes.  Thus  all  Pretorian  ConrtSj  if  any  of  the  Parties  be  encer^ 
.  tained  or  kid  atleep,  under  Plretence  of  Arbitrcment  or  Accord  ;  and  the 
other  Party,  during  that  time,  cauteloufly  gets  the  Start  and  Advaatagje 
at  Common-Law^  tho  it  be  to  Judgment  and  Execution ;  yet  the  Pntorkm 
Court  reftores  all  things  to  their  former  State,  without  any  refpcft  to  fiich 
Evidtion  or  Difpofieffion. 
The  Seat  of  a  ID.  Laftly^  fcc  there  be  no  Miftake  s  as  if  when  I  fpeak  of  a  War 
warfree  after  for  the  Rocovery^of  the  Palaiinate^  I  moam  that  it  muft  be  direftly 
Jndt,^n.  ^^^  liiat  Pface:  for  look 'into  the  Fecial  Law^  and  all  Examples,  and  it 
willl)e  found,  without  Scruple,  that  after  a  Legation  for  Recovery,  and  a 
Refufal>   and  a  Denunciation  or  Indi6Hon  of  a  0^ar-y  -the  fFar  h  no  more 
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confined  to  the  Place  of  die  Quarrd  \  bit  kft  at  large,  and  tQ  choice^  ^ 
Opportunities  and  Adyantages  ihall  kirite. 

11.  IX.  To  ptooKd,  therefore^  to  the  f0CQ9id  Grcimi  of  a  War  with  -y^^if  •,  5^  >^*»^ 
we  have  fee  it  dowa  to  be,  s  juft  Fem  of  tb^  Siibveffim  ^f  m' Cml  SMe.^^^^^^^ 
So  that  the  War  is  not  for  the  Pdtatifiaie  only,   but  for  Euglaitdy  ScctlMdjjuJiFiar. 
Irekmi^  our  King,  our  Prince,  our  Nation,  and  all  that  we  have.   Where^ 

in  two  things  are  to  be  pro^ :  the  one,  that  a  Jufl:  Fear,  without  an 
a^ual  Invafion  or  Ofience,  is  a  fiifficient  Groimd  or  War  ;  and  in  thenar 
ture  of  a  true  Defenfiive  :  the  other,  that  we  have,  with  r^ard  to  Spiiny 
Cajufe  ol  jud  Fear.  I  fay,  jud  Fear :  for  as  the  CiriUans  well  define, 
that  the  legal  Fear,  in  private  Caofes,  is  a  jufi  Pear  in  ckcourapeM  Mm<  i 
io  in  publick  Caa£e^  there  is  a  jufi  Fmr  m  a  cwr^ous  Ssnate " ;.  not  oat  of 
Umbrages,  light  Jcdoufies,  or  Appreheofions  afar  off,,  but  Que  of  clear 
Fars-0ght  of  ioimkient  Danger. 

12.  As  to  the  farmer  Propofitim^    'tis  proper  to  hear  what  Time  Giy^EximfliJied, 
^mydidis^  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  great  Pelaptmmfuin  War,  fbca  down^  in 

plain  Terms,  that  the  true  Caufe  of  that  War  was  the  over-^rowdng 
Greatnefs  of  the  jftbenums  v  and  the  Fear  that  the  LacedimomMs  ftood  in 
thereby  :  and  doubts  not  to  call  it  a  Necellity  imposed  upon  the  Laceie^ 
momiam  of  a  War;  which  are  the  Words  of  a  niere  Defenfive  :  adding 
that  the  other  Cafes  were  but  fpecious  and  popular,  the  trueft  Caufe  of  this 
ff^OTy  tbo  kaft  voiced^  I  eemelve  to  bave  been  ibis ;  tbat  tbe  Athenians  being 
grown  ff'eatj  to  tbe  terror  of  tbe  Lacedemonians,  impefed  upon  tbem  at  Ne^ 
caffity  of  a  IFar :  but  tbe  Caufes  voiced  abroad  were  tbefe^  &:c. 

13.  Sul^ius  GalbUy  the  Conful,  when  he  perfuaded  the  Romans  to  a 
preventive  War,  with  the  later  Philips  King  of  Macedon^  in  regard  of  the 

great  Preparations  which  PbiUp  had  then  on  foot,  and  his  Defigns  to  ruin 
>me  of  tne  Confederates  of  the  Romansy  confidently  fays,  that  they  who 
took  it  for  an  oflfenfive  War,  underftood  not  the  State  of  die  Queftibn. 
To  Jeem  to'me^  O  Romans,  110/  to  under fiand^  tbaP  tbe  Confultaition  before 
you  is  not  J  wbetber  you  Jbail  bow  IVair  or  Peace ;  {for  Philip  mH  take  care 
yauJbaU  be  no  CboiferSy  who  prepares  a  mig/bty  JVar  botb  by  Land  and  Sea  ;) 
betC  wbetbor  you  Jball  tranf^  the  War  into  Macedon,  or  receive  it  into  Italy. 
jtntiocbusj  when  he  incited  Prufiasj  King  of  Bitbyma^  at  that  time  m 
League  with  the  Romans^  to  join  with  him  in  War  againft  them,  fets  be- 
fore him  a.  juft  Fear  of  the  over^fpreading  Ckeatiiefs  of  the  Romans ;  com-- 
paring  it  to  a  Fire  that  eontinually  fpread  from  Kingdom  to  Kingdom  : 
laying  tbat  tbe  Romans  came  ta  puU  down  all  Kingdoms^  and  make  tbe  Stair 
of  RoRK  M.  umverfal  Monarchy  ;  tbat  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already 
ruisfdy  and  now  vtas  bis  twrn-to  bo  a£iUled\  fo  that  as  every  State  lay  noxt  ta 
tbe  other  tbat  was  opfre^d^  fo  tbe  Fire  perpetually  fpread.  Where  it  is  to  be 
well  noted,  that  towards  ambitious  States,  which  afpire  to  great  Monar- 
chies, and  feek  upon  all  Occafions  to  enlarge  their  Dominions,  all  par- 
ticular Fears  grow  and  multiply  from  a  View  of  the  general  Couries  and 

*  Jnfins  metuf,  ipti  cadit  m  eonflanttm  virum. 

*  ^tifiut  umus,  qukiodu  in  unfioMtnu  Sifuuwm^  . 
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Praftice  of  fuch  States.     Therefore  in  Deliberations  of  fTdr  againfl:  the 
Turk  J    it  has  been  often,  with  great  Judgment,  maintained,  that  Chriftian 
Princes  and  States  have  alwavs  a  fufficient  Ground  of  afti  invafive  War 
againft  the  Enemy  ;  not  for  tne  Cauie  of  Religion,  but  upon  a  juft  Fear  ; 
as  it  is  a  fiindamental  Law,  in  the  Turkijb  Empire,  that  they  may  without 
any  other  Provocation  make  War  upon  Chriftendom,    for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  their  Law ;  fo  that  the  Chriftians  lie  under  a  perpetual  Dread  of  a 
War  from  them ;  and  therefore  they  may  at  all  times  be  upon  the  preventive. 
strength$ned      14,  Z)^i»0j?i&^ff^j  derided /f^j  which  are  not  preventive ;  comparing  thole 
h-^^*^^^^  that  make  them  to  Country-Fellows  in  a  Fencing-School,   who-  never 
parry  till  the  Thruft  is  given.     Y  oujif henians  make  War  with  Philip,  as 
iffiwant  Rufticks  fence  \  Jer  with  them^  be  that  gets  a  Hit^  direSly  falls  to 
guar di fig  againft  another  in  the  fame  place ;  and  if  hit  again  in  a  different  place^ 
thither  his  Guard  goes  likewife  }  but  has  neither  the  SkiU  nor  Intention  to  fore- 
fee  the  Stroke^  nor  to  guard  ^ainfl  it. 

15.  Clinias  the  Candian^  in  Plato^  fpeaks  defperately  and  wildly,  as  if 
there  were  no  fuch  thing  as  Peace  between  Nations  j  but  that  every  Nation 
only  waits  its  Advantage  to  make  War  upon  another.     Yet  in  this  extra- 
va^nt  Speech  thus  much  may  have  a  civil  ConftruAion ;  that  every  State 
ought  to  ftand  upon  its  Guas-d,  and  rather  prevent,  than  be  prevented; 
The  Words  are  thefe ;  What  Men  generally  mean  hy  Peace ^  is  but  a  naked 
a)%d  empty  Name  :■  the  f^uth  iSy  that  all  States  are  ever  at  a  fecret  War.     I* 
know  that  this  is  the  Objeftion,    not  the  Decifion  ;    and  is  afterwards, 
confuted  :  yet  it  bears  thus  much  of  Truth,  that  if  the  general  Malignity' 
and  Predifpofition  to  War,  which  he  fallly  reprefents  to  be  in  all  Nations, 
is  produced  and  extended  to  a  juft  Fear  of  being  opprefled,  then  it  is  na 
more  a  true  Peace^  but  the  Name  of  a  Peace. 
B^  the  Policy       t6.  The  Opinion  of  Iphicrates^tii^  Jtheman^  demands  not  fo  much  as  a- 
itfthtwifefi  juft  Fear  to  a  War  5   but  rather  approaches  the  Opinion  of  Ctinias  5  as  if 
^^"       diere  were  among  Nations  a  Brooding  of  a  War ;  and  that  there  is  no  fure 
League^  but  a  want  of  Power  to  hurt.     For  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with-, 
the  Lacedemonians^  he  fpeaks  plain,  and  tells  them ;  ^ere  could  be  no  true 
and  fecure  Peace j  except  the  Lacedemonians  yielded  to  thofe  things^  which^ 
when  granted^  it  would  be  no  longer  in  their  Power  to  hurt  the  Athenians,  tbo 
they  would.     And  to  fay  truth,  if  we  mark  it  well,  this  was  in  all  Hiftopy 
the  main  Piece  of  Wifdom,  in  ftrong  and  prudent  Councils,  to  betin^per^ 
petual  Watch,  that  the  States  about  them  Ihould  neither  by  Approach, 
.--^r  by  Increafe  of  Dominion,  nor  by  ruining  Confederates,  nor  by  block- 
ing of  Trade,  nor  by  any  the  like  means,  have  it  in  their  Power  to  annoy  ^ 
the  State ;  and  whenever  any  fuch  Caufedid  but  appear,  immediately  to  buy - 
it  out  with.  War;  and  never  to  take  up  Peace  at  Crolie,  and  upon  Inte- 
reft.. 
^/iw.  X7.  'Tis  frefh  in  every  ones  Memory,  how  that  Triumvirate  of  Kings,. 

Henry  y 111.  of  England^  Francis  I.   oi  France y  znd  Charles  V.   Emperop 
and  King  of  Spain^  infere  in  their  times  fo  provident^  as  that  fcarce  a  Palm 
•f  Ground  could  be  got  by  cither^  but  the  other  two  would  do  their  b^ 
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to  fet  the  Balance  df  Europe  upright  again.  And  the  like  Diligence  "mar 
ufed  in  the  Age  before,  by  that  Leamie  (wherewith  Gukciardine  begins  his 
Hiftory,  and  makes  it,  as  it  were,  me  Calendar  of  the  good  Days  of //4/;r) 
Mrhich  was  contracted  between  Ferdinandoy  King  of  Napks^  Lorenzo  of  Me- 
dicty  Potentate  of  Florence j  and  Lodo^ico  Sforza^  Duke  of  Milan^  defien'd 
chiefly  againft  the  growing  Power  of  the  Femtians ;  yet  fo  as  the  Confede- 
rates had  a  perpetual  Eye  upon  oncanother,  diat  none  of  them  fhould  over- 
top. And  however  fome  School-men,  (otherwife  revered  Men^.  yet  fitter 
to  guide  Pen-knives  than  Swords,)  feem  precifely  to  ftand  upon  it,  that 
every  offenfive  War  muft  be  a  Revenge,  tnat  prefuppofes  a  Precedent,  Af- 
lauk,  or  Injury  5  yet  they  do  not  defcend  to  this  Point,  of  a  juft  Fear  : 
nor  are  they  of  Authority  to  judge  the  Queftion  againft  all  the  Precedents 
of  Time.  For  certainly  as  long  as  Men  are  Men,  the  Sons  of  Prometheus^ 
and  not  of  Epmetbeus'^j  and  as  long  as  Reaibn  is  Reafon,  a  juft  Fear  will' 
be  a  juft  Caufe  of  a  preventive  War :  but  efpecially  if  it  be  part  of  the 
Cafe,  that  there  is  a  Nation  nunifeftly  detefted  alpiring  to  Monarchy  and 
new  Acquifitions ;  then  other  States  cannot  be  juftly  accufed  for  not  wait- 
ing the  firft  Blow  ;  or  for  not  accepting  Polypbemus*s  Courtefy  to  be  the 
lalb  that  (hall  be  eaten  up. 

18.  Nay,  in  thatPaffage  of  PlafOj  above  cited,  a  jufl  Fear  is  juftified 
for  a  Caufe  of  an  invajive  War  ;  tho  the  Fear  proceed  not  from  the  Fault 
of  the  Foreign  State  to  be  attacked  :  for  it  is  there  kifinuated,  that  if  a 
State,  thro  the  Diftemper  of  its  own  Body,  fears  Seditions,  and  inte- 
flins  Troubles,  in  its  own  Bowels,  it  may  difcharge  its  ill  Humours, 
by  a  foreign  War,  for  a  Cure.  And  this  kind  of  Cure  was  tendered 
by  Jafper  Collgm^  Admiral  of  France^  to  Charles  IX.  of  that  Kingdom^ 
when  by  a  vigorous  and  forcible  Perfuafion,  he  moved  him  to  a  War  upon 
Flanders^  for  the  better  extinguifhmg  the  Civil  Wars  of  France. 

19.  But  neither  was  the  Counfel  profperous,  nor  will  I  maintain  theJ^iww/. 
Pofitkm  r  for  I  never  fet  Politicks  z^xA  Ethicks  j  efpecially  as  true  Etbicks 
are  but  like  a-  Hand-maid  to  Divinity  and  Religion.  St.  l^homas^  who  had 
the  lai^eft  Heart  of  all  the  School-Divines,  bends  his  Style  chiefljr  againft 
the  depraved  Paffions  which  reign  in  the  making  of  Wars ;  fpeaking  thus 
out  of  St.  Augufiine :  The  Dejire  of  Injuring^  the  Cruelty  of  Revenge j  an  impla- 
cabU  Spirit y  the  Savageneji  of  Rebellion^  tbeTiirfi  of  Rule^  &c.  are  all  juftly 
blamed  in  Wars.  And  die  fame  St.  TbomAS^  in  his  own  Text,  defining  the 
juft  Caufes  of  a  War,  leaves  it  upon  very  general  Terms  thus  :  A  juft  Caufe 
is  rehired  in  War  \  and  that  the  Invaded^  thro  fome  Faulty  fliouU  have  defer- 
ved  the  Invafion.  And  fo  much  for  tht  firft  Propofttion,  that  a  juft  Fear  is  a^ 
juft  Caufi  of  a  War :  and  that  a  preventive  War  is  a  true  defenfive. , 

20.  Theficond  or  minor  Proportion  was  ;  that  this  Kingdom  has  a  juft  Caufe  That  Britain 
to  fear  an  Overthrow  from  Spain.     And  here  it  is  true,-  that  Fears  are  ever^^*  «  JHfi 
feen  in  dimmer  Lights  than  Fads :  as  on  the  other  fide.  Fears  are  often  S^^'^fJ^^'^ 
rcprefented  in  fuch  an  imaginary  manner,  as  rather  to  dazzle  Mens  Eyes,- '^^"' 
than  6[pen  them;    I  will  therefore  fpeak  as.  the  Subjeft  requires ;  that  is,  | 

probably, .  I 

^  Sce^the  Fable  of  Prmithtus^  tn  the  Safmtia  Vttirum,  Siff.  L  lab.  %. 
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p»)babty,  modeta&ely ^  and  btriefly  ;  wkhmie  dedaciag  thefe  Fear9  tx>  pce^ 
fenc  Occurrences ;  but  point  oa!y  at  g^oecal  Grounds^  haviiig  the  mtb  to 
nx)re  fecret  Cbuirfels. 
The  increa-       Is  it  nothing,  that  the  Crown  of  Spaim  has  enlarged  its  Bouads^  widiin 
fing  Power  ofxixi^  laft  fix-fcoHB  Years,    much  more  than  the  Otimnam  ?   I  fpeak  not  of 
Spam.  Matches  or  Unions,  but  of  Anns,  CXro^dooSi  and  Inva£ofi$.     Granaday 

NapkSy  Milany  Portugalj  the  Eaft  and  fFeft-hJies  ;  all  thefe  are  a^hial 
Additions  t^diat  Crown.  They  had  a  mind  ix>  Frencb  BrtHntij  and  the 
lower  part  hi  Picardy^  and  Pitdmwi  ->  but  they  have  let  fall  their  Bit. 
They  have,  at  this  Ehty,  fuch  a  hoverbg  Pofleffloa  of  die  VtHobnty  as  a 
Hobby  has  over  a  Lark ;  and  the  Paiatimtt  is  in  their  1  alont :  fo  tfait  no* 
thing  is  more  manifeft,  than  that  %pain  runs  a  Race  of  Ennpire  -,  whiUQb  ail 
other  States  of  Chriflendom  in  e&A  flaod  ftiii  Look  next  into  the  Ti- 
tles whereby  they  have  acquired^  and  now  hold  thefe  new-  Portions  of 
their  Crown  ;  and  you  will  find  them  of  ib  many  Varieties^  and  fuch 
Natures,  as  may,  to  fpeak  with  due  refpeft,  be  eafily  nunted;  and  fiich  as. 
can  hardly  at  any  dme  be  wanting :  and>  dierefore,  fo  maay  new  Conquefts 
and  Purchafes;  ib  many  Strokes^of  the  Alarum-Bell  of  Fear,  and  awaking 
to  other  Nations.  And  the  Facility  of  the  Tidea»  which  hand  over  head 
luve  ferved  their  turn,  rings  the  Peal  fo  much  die  Iharper  and  d«s  louder. 
TAf  Hyr  of  2  J  3j^2  ^^  defcend  from  their  general  Diipafidoa  of  enlarging  their 
Engla^!*  Dominions,  to  the  particular  Difpofition  and  Eye  of  Appedoe^  which 
/r^mw/W.they  have  had  towards  us?  They  have  now  twice  fought  to  poflefs  them- 
felves  of  this  Kingdom  of  EnglMdi  once  by  Marriage  with  Queen  Maryy 
and  again  by  Conqueft  in  eigbty-eight ;  when  their  Forces  by  Sea  and  Llnd 
were  not  inferior  to  thofe  they  have  now.  And  at  that  time,  the  Counfel 
and  Defign  of  Spasm  was  by  many  Advertifements  reveal'd  and  kid  open 
to  be,  that  they  found  the  War  upon  the  Low-Cotmtries  fo  churlifh  and 
tedious,  that  they  grew  to  a  Refolution,  that  as  long  as  Englatid  remained 
able  to  fuccour  thofe  Countries,  they  Ihould  but  confume  themfelves  in  an 
endlefs  War  ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  other  way>  but  to  invade  and 
dej^efs  Englandy  which  was  as  a  Back  of  Steel  to  die  Flmmmgs.  And 
who  can  warrant  that  the  fame  Counfel  and  Defign  will  not  rbfurn  again  ? 
So  that  we  are  in  a  ftrange  Dilemma  of  Danger:  for  if  wefuiFer  the  Fkvt- 
mings  to  be  ruined  ;  they  are  our  Out-work,,  and  we  flsall  remain  naked 
and  difmantled  :  if  we  fuccour  them  Itxof3^y,  as  we  ought,  and  tei  them 
upon  their  Feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken  Spaim^  we  hazard  cfaac^puig  the 
Scene  of  the  War,  and  turnmg  it  upon  Irebmd  or  En^Md :  like  Rheums  and 
Defluxions>  which,  if  you  apply  a  ftrong  Repercuffive  to  the  Part  affedked^ 
and  do  not  take  away  the  Caufe,  will  fojK  and  foon.  i^i  upon  another. 
They  have  alfo  twice  invaded  JrelamJi ;  once  under  die  Pope's  Banner, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Lord  Gray :  and  afterwania  m  their  own 
Name,  when  they  were  defeaied  by  die  LiixdMounf/i^.  And  let  thisfuf^ 
fice  for  a  Tafte  ot  thek  Difpofttion  towards  us. 

2  2 .  But  it  will  be  laid,  this  is  an  Almamtck  for  the  old  Year. :  fbcee^hty- 
e^ht  all  h^  been  well  -,  and  that  Spain  has  not  invaded  this  Kingdom,  dio 
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highly  provoked  by  two  feveral  Invafions  £rom  us.  'Tis  tree ;  but  then 
confiaer,  that  immediately  after  dghty-eiglit,  they  were  long  embroiPd  in 
the  Proteftion  of  the  Loigue  of  France^  whereby  they  had  their  Hands 
ftill :  and  after  being  brou^  eictreme  low^  by  their  vaft  and  continual  En- 
terprizes,  they  were  forced  to  be  quiet,  that  they  might  take  Breath,  and 
iB^e  Reparations  upon  their  former  Wailes.  But  aow  of  late,  diinn 
feem  to  come  on  apace  to  tbeir  former  State ;  nay,  with  &r  greater  Du- 
advantage  to  us :  for  now  that  they  have  almoft  continued,  and,  as  it  were, 
arched  theii*  Dominbns  from  MUan^  by  the  FaUoline  and  Pakfimtej  to  the 
LaW'CmmtriiS ;  we  lee  how  they  thirft  and  pant  after  the  utter  Ruin  of 
thofe  States  ;  having  the  German  Nation  almoft  in  Contempt,  and  feariqg 
little  Oppofition,  except  from  England:  whereby  either  we  mufl:  fufier  the 
DuUb  to  be  ruined,  to  our  manifeft  Prejudice  ;  or  put  it  to  the  hazard  that 
Spain  will  throw  at  the  fairefl. 

23.  Neither  is  the  Point  of  internal  Danger,  which  grows  upon  us,  to^A^^'Pni^- 
bc  forgot ;  wc.   that  the  Papifbs  in  England  are  become  more  knotted,  ^'^'^^'•' 
both  in  Depeadance  towards  Spain^  and  among  themielves,  thw  they  hsve 

been.  Where  again  comes  to  be  remembered  the  Cafe  of  eighty-eight ;  for 
dien  alfo  it  appeared  by  diverfe  fecret  Letters,  that  the  Defign  oi  Spain  was, 
for  fome  Years  before  the  Invaficm,  to  prepare  a  Party  in  thi^  Kingdom  that 
ihould  adhere  to  the  Forever  at  his  coming.  And  they  Ixag^ed  that  they 
doubted  not  but  to  abufe,  and  lay  afleep,  the  Queen  and  Council  oi  England^ 
as  to  their  having  any  fear  of  the  P^ifb  here  \  for  they  knew,  they  faid,  the 
State  would  cafl  but  an  Eye,  and  look  about  to  fee,  whether  there  were  any 
eminent  Head  of  that  Party,  under  whom  it  might  unite  itfelf ;  and  finding 
none  worth  the  thinking  on,  reftfecure,  and  takctio  Apprehenfion;  where- 
as they  meant,  they  laid,  to  xl^  with  the  People,  and  Particulars,  by 
Recondlementa,  am  QonfiSidBiis,  and  ikmt  Pmrnifes,  and  leaded  not 
Heads  of  Party. 

24.  And  this  was  the  true  Reafon,  why  after  that  the  Seminaries  began 
to  bbilbm,  and  to  make  Miflions  into  England^  which  was  about  the  thfee 
andtwenticrfi  Year  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  (at  which  time  alfo  was  the  fiitt  Suf- 
picion  of  the  Spanljb  Invalion,)  then,  and  not  before,  grew  the  fharp  and 
Icvere  Laws  ag^nft  the  Paplfts.  And  therefore  the  Pkpifts  may  do  well  to 
change  their  Thanks  \  and  as  they  thank  Spain  for  their  Favours,  thank 
^hem  for  their  Daggers  and  Miferies,  if  they  ihould  fell  upon  them  :  for 
tiothing  ever  made  their  Cafe  fo  bad  as  the  Hope  of  the  Greamefs  of  Spain  \ 
wtich  adding  Reafon  of  State  to  Matter  of  Confcience  and  Religion,  whet 
ihe  Laws  againfl  them.  And  this  Ckfe  alfo  feems  to  return  agaih,  at  this 
time;  except  the 'Clemfency  of  his  Majefly,  and  the  State,  fuper-abound ; 
as,  for  my  part,  I  wifh  it  Ihould  :  and  that  the  Proceedings  towards  them 

may  rather  tend  to  Secority,   and  Provifion,   and  Point  of  State^  than  to  ,    , 

Perfecution  for  Religion.  But  to  conclude  •,  Aefe  things,  briefly  touched, 
may  fcrve  as  in  a  Subjeft  conjcdhiral  and  firturfe,  to  represent  how  juft  a 
Came  of  Fear  this  Kingdom  may  have  of  Spain :  oteitting,  as  was  faid 
before,  all  prefeni  and  ifeore  fecret  Occurrences. 

^5.  The 
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The  third  HI.  25.  The  third  Gtound  of  a  Wat  with  Spain,  I  have  fet  down- to  be. 

Ground  of  the  ^  y^^i  Fear  of  the  Subverfion  of  our  Church  and  Religion.    This  Point  needs 
^^^^  not  to  be  long  dwelt  upon  :  For  if  the  War  be  defenfive,  as  I  have  proved 

it  to  be,  no  Man  will  doubt,  that  a  defenfive  War  againft  a  Foreigner  for 
'Religion  is  lawful.  Of  an  ofFenfive  War,  there  is  more  Difpute.  But  no 
Man  will  doubt,  if  the  Pope,  or  King  of  Spain^  fhould  demand  us  to  forfake 
our  Religion  upon  Pain  of  a  War,  whether  it  were  as  unjuft  a  Demand,  as 
the  Perfians  made  to  the  Grecians  of  Land  and  Water ;  or  the  .^monites 
to  the  Ifraelites  of  their  right  Eyes.  And  we  lee  all  the  Heathens  ftyled 
their  defenfive  Wars,  pro  aris  6f  focis  ^  placing  their  Altars  before  their 
Hearths.  So  that  'tis  in  vain  to  fpeak  farther  of  this.  Only  we  muft  fay, 
that  the  Fear  of  the  Subverfion  of  our  Religion  fix)m  Spain^  is  the  more 
juft,  becaufe  all  other  Catholick  Princes  and  States  content  themfelves  to 
maintain  their  Religion  within  their  own  Dominions,  and  meddle  not  with 
the  Subjefts  of  other  States*,  whereas  the  Praftice  of  Spain  has  been,  both 
in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time,  and  in  the  time  of  the  League  in  France,  by 
War,  and  now  with  us  by^Conditions  of  Treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  fo- 
reign States ;  and  to  declare  themfelves  Proteiftors  General  of  the  Catho- 
licks,  all  over  the  World.  As  if  the  Crown  of  Spain  intended  to  plant  the 
Pope's  Law  by  Arms ;  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  Law  of  Mahomet.  And 
thus  much  concerning  the  firft  main  Point,  of  juflifying  the  Quarrel. 


SECT.    IL 

Of  the  Force  requifite  to  a  War. 

Thi  Torces  i,  ^T*^  H  E  fccond  main  Part  of  what  I  propofe,  is  to  Balance  the  Forces. 
^twlxTspJn  JL  ^^^'^^^  Spain  and  us.  And  this  alfo  tends  to  no  more  than  what  the 
and  Britain,  K;ing  may  do.     For  what  he  may  do,  is  of  two  kmds :    what  he 

may  do  as  juft  ;  and  what  he  may  do  as  poffible.     Of  tha  one  I  have  already 
fpoke ;  and  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  fpeak- 
Spain  w/tf»      2.  I  faid  Spain  was  no  fuch  Giant :  and  yet  if  he  were  a  Giant,  it  will 
^^fiSand    ^  ^^^  ^^  between  David  and  Goliath ;  for  God  is  on  ourftde.   But  to  leave  all 
^      •  Arguments  that  are  fupemacural,  and  to  fpeak  in  a  human  and  politick 
Senfe,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Spain  is  no  Over-match  for  England,  by  that 
which  leads  all  Men  ;  viz.  Experience  andReafon.     And  with  Experience 
I  will  begin  5  for  there  begins  Jl  Reafon. 
uriZ!^^""'     3'  IsitFortune,  Ihall  we  think,  that  in  all  Aftioxis  of  War  or  Arms,  great 
'^        •        and  fmall,  which  have  happened  thefe  many  Years,  ever  fmce  Spain  and  jEw- 
land  have  had  Debates,  that  the  Englijh  upon  all  Encounters  have  perpetu- 
ally come  off  with  Honour,  and  the  better  ?  'Tis  not  Fortune  fure  i  Ihe  is 
not  to  conftant.     There  is  fomewhat  in  the  Nation,  and  natural  Courage  of 
the  People,  or  fome  fuch  thing.    I  will  make  a  brief  Lift  of  the  Particu- 
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lars  themfelvcs,  in  the  drift  Way  of  hiftorical  Truth.  This  were  a  fit 
Speech,  you  will  fay,  for  a  General  at  the  Head  of  an  Army,  going  to  join 
Battel :  yes  5  and  it  is  no  lefs  fit  to  be  fpokc  at  the  Head  of  a  Council, 
upon  a  Deliberation  of  Entring  into  a  War,  Neither  do  I  fpeak  this  to^ 
difparage  the  Spanijb  Nation,  which  I  take  to  be  of  the  beft  Soldiers  in 
Europe:  But  that  ralounds  to  our  Honour,  if  we  ftill  have  had  the  better 
of  them. 

4.  In  the  Year  1578,  was  that  femous  Lammas-day  which  buried  tYitTht^Battilof 
Reputation  of  Don  John  of  Aufiria  ;  himfelf  not  furviving  long  after,  Rtmcnant, 
JDon  John^  being  fuperior  in  Forces,  affiftedby  the  Prince  of  Parma^  Mon-^^  "^7«- 
dragon^  Manfell^  and  other  the  beft  Commanders  of  Spain^  confident  of 
Viftory,  charged  the  Army  of  the  States  near  Ritnenant^  bravely  and  fori- 
oufly  at  the  firft  •,  but  after  a  Fight  maintain*d  for  the  Space  of  a  whole  Day, 
he  was  repulfed,  and  forced  to  retreat,  with  great  Slaughter  of  his  Men ; 
whereby  the  Courfe  of  his  farther  Enterprizes  was  wholly  ftopped  :  and  this 
chiefly  by  the  Courage  and  Virtue  of  the  Engtijh  and  Scotijh  Troops,  un- 
der the  Conduft  of  Sir  John  NorriSy  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart.  Which  Troops 
came  to  the  Army  but  the  Day  before  ;  harrafled  with  a  long  and  wearifome 
March :  when  the  Soldiers,  more  fenfible  of  a  little  Heat  o?  the  Sun,  than 
of  any  cold  Fear  of  Death,  threw  afide  their  Armour  and  fought  in  their 
Shirts.  And  as  it  was  generally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Count 
of  Boffu  was  flack  in  chareing  the  Spaniards  upon  their  Retreat,  this  Fight 
had  ended  in  an  abfolute  Defeat,  But  it  was  enough  to  chaftize  Don  John 
for  his  infidious  Treaty  of  Peace,  wherewith  he  had  abufed  the  States  at  his 
iirft  coming.  And  the  Fortune  of  the  Day  may  be  the  better  afcribed  to 
the  Service  of  the  EngUJb  and  Scotch^  by  comparing  this  Charge  near 
Rimenanty  where  the  Englijb  and  Scotch  were  in  great  Numbers,  with  the 
like  Charge  given  by  Don  John^  half  a  Year  before  at  Gemblours^  where  the 
Succefs  was  Contrary  :  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  Army  but  a  Handful 
of  Englijb  and  Scotch  ;  and  they  put  into  Conftifion  by  their  own  Horfe. 

5.  The  firft  Dart  of  War,  which  was  thrown  from  Spain  or  Rome^  upon  Ireland  /»- 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  in  the  Year  1580  ;  for  the  Defign  of  Stuiely'^^^^.h  ^^« 
blew  over  into  jifrick ;  and  the  Attempt  of  Sanders  and  Fitz- Maurice  had  a  ^^f**^^  '^^°* 
Spice  of  Madnefs.  In  that  Year  Ireland  was  invaded  by  Spanijb  and  Italian 
Forces,  under  the  Pope's  Banher,  and  the  Conduft  of  San  Jofephcy  to  the 
Number  of  700,  or  more,  who  landed  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry.  A  poor 
Number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the  Pope's  Ufe  •,  for  their  Defi^  was 
no  lefs :  but  withal  they  brought  Arms  for  5000  Men  above  their  own 
Number,  intending  to  arm  fo  many  of  the  Rebels  of  Ireland.  And 
their  Purpofe  was,  to  fortify  themfelves  in  fome  ftrong  Place  of  the  wild  and 
defolate  Country,  and  there  to  neftle  till  greater  Succours  came  ;  they  being 
haften'd  to  this  Enterprize  upon  a  fpecial  Reafon  of  State,  not  proper  to  the 
Enterprize  itfelf ;  which  was  by  the  Invafion  of  Ireldndy  and  tne  Noife 
thereof,  to  trouble  the  Council  of  England  \  and  to  make  a  Diverfion  of  cer- 
tain Aids,  that  were  then  preparing  from  hence  for  the  Low  Countries.  They 
chofe  a  Place  where  they  crefted  a  Fort,  which  they  called  Fort  del  Or ;  and 
V  o  L.  IL  A  a  fiom 
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from  thence  they  bolted  like  Beafts  of  the  Foreft,  fometimes  into  the 
Woods  and  Faftneffes  ;  and  fometimes  back  again  to  their  Den.  Soon  after. 
Siege  was  laid  to  the  Fort,  by  the  Lord  Graj/j  then  Deputv,  with  a  fmaller 
Number  than  thofe  within  the  Fort ;  adventuroufly  indeed  :  but  hafte  was 
made  to  attack  them  before  the  Rebels  came  in  to  them.  After  a  Si^e  of 
four  Days  only,  and  two  or  three  Sallies,  with  lofs  on  their  part,  they  who 
fhould  have  made  good  the  Fort  for  fome  Months,  till  now  Succours  came 
from  Spain y  or  at  leaft  from  the  Rebels  of  Ireland^  yielded  themfelves  with- ' 
out  Conditions.  And  as  there  were  not  in  the  Englijb  Army  enough  to 
keep  every  Man  a  Prifoner  -,  anc*  as  alfo  the  Deputy  expected  inftantly  to 
be  attacked  by  the  Rebels  ;  and  again,  as  there  were  no  Barks  to  put  them 
into,  and  fend  them  away  by  Sea  ;  they  were  all  put  to  the  Sword :  with 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  afterwards  much  difpleafed. 
Thi  Rftreat  6.  In  the  Year  1 582,  was  that  memorable  Retreat  of  Gaunt ;  than  which 
#/  Gaunt, »» there  has  not  been  an  Exploit  of  War  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
*  ^  *•  Judgment  of  military  Men,    honourable  Retreats  are  no  way  inferior  to 

brave  Charges  ;  as  having  lefs  of  Fortune ;   more  of  Difcipline ;  and  as 
much  of  Valour.     There  were  to  the  Number  of  three  hundred  Horfe, 
and  as  many  thoufand  Foot,  Englijby  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris^ 
charged  by  the  Prince  of  Parmay  coming  upon  them  with  feven  thoufand 
Horie  ;  befides  that  the  whole  Army  of  the  Spamards  was  ready  to  march. 
Neverdielefi,  Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  Retreat  without  Difarray,  for 
the  fpace  of  fome  Miles,  to  the  City  of  Gaunt^  with  lefs  Lofs  ot  Men 
than  the  Enemy :  the  Duke  of  Anjouy  and  the  Prince  of  Orange y  beholding 
this  noble  Aftion  from  the  Walls  of  Gaunt y  as  in  a  Theatre,  with  great 
Admiration. 
rlnTaking  of    7.  In  the  Year  1585,  followed  the  profperous  Expedition  of  Drake  and 
carthagcna,  q^^j^^  Jj^^^  ^^  Weft-Indies  \   in  which  I  fet  afide  the  taking  of  S.  Jago 
'*'*  ^'        and  S.  Domingo  in  Hifpaniohy  as  Surprizes  rather  than  Encounters.    But 
that  of  Cartbagenay  where  the  Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming,  and 
had  put  themfdves  in  their  fall  Strength,  was  one  of  the  hotted  Services, 
and  moft  dangerous  Aflaults,  that  has  been  known.    For  the  Accefs  of  the 
'  Town  was  only  by  a  Neck  of  Land,  between  the  Sea  on  the  one  part,  and 

the  Harbour- Water,  or  inner  Sea,  on  the  other  ;   fortified  clear  over  with 
a  ftrong  Rampart  and  Barricado ;  fo  that  upon  the  Afcent  of  our  Men, 
they  had  both  great  Ordnance  and  fmall  Shot,  that  thundered  and  fhower'd 
upon  them  from  the  Rampart  in  the  Front,  and  from  the  Gallies  that  lay 
at  Sea  in  Flank.     And  yet  they  forced  the  Paflage,  and  won  the  Town  j 
tho  likewlle  very  well  mann*d. 
sir  Francis        8.  As  to  the  Expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  Year  1587,  for  de- 
Drake*/  Ex'  ftroying  of  the  Spanijb  Shipping  and  Provifion  upon  their  own  Coaft  ;  as 
^^^nfi^thT     ^  cannot  fay  that  there  intervened  in  that  Enterprize  any  (harp  Fight,  or 
Spaniardf^w  Encounter-,  fo  neverthelefs  it  ftrangely  difcovered,  either  that  Spain  is  ve- 
1587,  ry  weak  at  home,  or  very  flow  to  move  ;    when  they  fufferoi  a  fmall 

Fleet  of  JS^ngUJb  to  make  an  hoftile  Invafion,  or  Incurfion,  upon  their  Ha- 
vens and  Roads,  from  Cadiz  to  Capa  Sacra^  and  thence  to  Ca/cais  j  and  to 

.  fire. 
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fire,  fink,  and  carry  away  at  the  leaft,  ten  thoufand  Ton  of  their  great 
Shipping,  befides  fifty  or  fixty  of  their  fmaller  Veflels  ;  and  that  in  the 
Sight,  and  under  the  Command  of  their  Forts,  and  almoft  under  the  Eye  of 
their  great  Admiral,  the  beft  Commander  of  Spain  by  Sea,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz  ;  without  ever  difputing  it  by  any  Fight  of  importance,  I 
remember  Drake ^  in  the  vaunting  Stile  of  a  Soldier,  would  call  this  Enter- 
prire,  the  Singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain*s  Beard. 

9.  The  Enterjjrize  of  eighty-eight  deferves  to  be  dwelt  upon  a  little  ^-^'Spanifli 
more  fiilly,  as  being  a  Miracle  of  Time.     There  was  armed  fi-om  Spain  in  ^"^*^*  ^* 
the  Year  1588,  the  greateft  Navy  that  ever  floated  upon  the  Sea :  .for  tho  * 
there  have  been  fer  greater  Fleets  in  number ;  yet  for  the  Bulk  and  Build- 
ing of  the  Ships,  with  the  Furniture  of  great  Ordnance  and  Provifions,  there 
never  was  the  like.     The  Defign  was  not  to  make  an  Invafion  only,  but  an 
utter  Conqueft  of  this  Kingdom.     The  Number  of  Veflels  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty;  whereof  Galliafles  and  Galleons  feventv-two;  the  reft 
flately  Ships,  like  Floating-Caftles,  mann*d  with  thirty  tnoufand  Soldiers 
and  Mariners.     This  Navy  was  the  Preparation  of  five  whole  Years  at  the 
leaft.    It  repofed  itfelf  alfo  upon  divine  Afliftance ;  for  it  received  fpecial 
Bl^ngfi'om  Pope  Sixtus\  and  was  defign'd  as  an  Apoftolical  Miflion  for 
reducing  this  Kingdom  to  the  Obedience  of  the  See  of  Rome.    And  in 
farther  token  of  this  holy  Warfare,  there  were  among  the  reft  of  thefc 
Ships,  twelve,  called  by  the  Names  of  the  twelve  Apoftles.     But  it  was 
truly  conceived,  that  tms  Kindom  of  England  coxxld  never  be  overwhelmed, 
except  the  Land-waters  came  into  the  Sea-tides.     Whence  there  was  alfo 
in  Readinels  in  Flanders^  a  mighty  ftrong  Army  of  Land  Forces,  to  the 
Nimiber  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran  Soldiers,  under  the  Conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Parmay  the  beft  Commander,  next  the  French  King  Henry  IV.  of  his 
time.     Thefe  were  defignM  to  join  with  the  Forces  at  Sea  i  there  being 
prepared  a  Number  of  flat-bottom*d  Boats  to  tranfport  the  Land-Forces, 
under  the  Wing  and  Convoy  of  the  great  Navy  :   For  they  queftion*d 
not,  but  the  Navy  fliould  be  abfolute  Mafter  of  the  Seas.     Againft  thefe 
Forces  were  prepared  on  our  part,  to  the  Number  of  near  one  hundred 
Ships  •,  not  fo  great  of  Bulk  indeed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  Motion,  and 
more  ferviceable ;    befides  a  lefs  Fleet  of  thirty  Ships,    for  the  Cufto- 
dy  of  the  narrow  Seas.     There  were  alfo  in  Readinefs  at  Land,  two  Ar- 
mies }   befides  other  Forces,   to  the  Number  of  ten  thoufand,  difperfed 
among  the  Coaft-Towns  in  the  Southern  Parts.     The  two  Armies  were 
appointed ;    one  of  them  confifting  of  twenty-five  thoufand  Horfe  and 
Foot,  for  repulfing  the  Enemy  at  their  landing  -,  and  the  other,  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand,  for  Saf^uard  and  Attendance  at)Out  the  Court  and  Queen's 
Perfon.,    There  were  alfo  other  dormant  Mufliers  of  Soldiers  throughout 
a}]  the  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  that  were  put  in  Readinefs,  but  not  drawn 
tc^ether.     The  two  Armies  were  aflign'd  to  the  leading  of  two  Generals, 
noble  Perfons,  but  both  of  them  rather  Courtiers,  and  aflured  to  the  State, 
than  martial  Men  -,  yet  lined  and  afliifted  with  fubordinate  Commanders  of 
great  Experience  ana  Valour. 

A  a  2  10.  The 
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sailfnm  the  lo.  The  Spanijh  Navy  fet  fail  from  the  Groyne  in  Mayj  and  was  difper- 
Groyne.  j-^  ^^j^j  driven  back  by  Weather.  Our  Fleet  fet  out  fomewhat  later  frooi 
Plymouth^  and  bore  up  towards  the  Coaft  of  Spain^  xo  have  engaged  the 
Spanijh  Navy ;  but  partly  by  reafon  of  contrary  Winds,  partly  upon  Ad- 
vertifement  that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  upon  fome  Sufpicion 
alfo  that  they  might  pafs  by,  towards  the  Coaft  oi  England^  whilft  wc  were 
feeking  them  afar  off;  it  returned  to  Plymouth  about  the  middle  of  Ji^^.  At 
that  time  came  more  confident  Advice,  tho  falfe,  not  only  to  the  Lord 
Admiral,  but  to  the  Court,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  poflibly  come  for- 
ward that  Year :  whereupon  our  Fleet  was  upon  the  Point  of  difbanding, 
and  many  of  our  Men  gone  alhore :  at  which  very  time  the  invincible  Ar- 
ntada^  for  fo  it  was  called,  in  a  Spanijh  Oftentation  throughout  Europe^  was 
difcovered  upon  the  Weftern  Coaft.  It  was  a  kind  of  Surprize  -,  becaufc 
our  Ships  were  ready  to  feparate.  Neverthelefs  the  Admiral,  with  fuch 
Ships  only  as  could  be  got  ready,  made  out  towards  them  ;  but  fo  that  of 
a  hundred  Ships,  there^came  fCarce  thirty  to  work.  However,  with  thefe» 
and  liich  as  came  daily  in,  we  fet  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the  Chafe. 
But  the  Spaniards  for  want  of  Courage,  which  they  called  want  of  Com- 
miffion,  declined  the  Fight ;  cafting  themfelves  continually  into  Rounds, 
their  ftrongeft  Ships  walling  in  the  reft  •,  and  in  that  manner  they  made  a 
flying  Retreat  towards  Calais.  For  five  or  fix  Days  we  purfued  them  dofe, 
fought  with  them  continually,  made  great  Slaughter  of  their  Men,  took 
two  of  their  great  Ships,  and  gave  diverfe  others  of  their  Ships  their  Death's 
Wounds,  whereof  they  foon  after  funk  and  periihed  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
diftrefled  them  almoft  in  the  Nature  of  a  Defeat :  ourfelves  in  the  mean 
time  receiving  little  or  no  Hurt. 
Anchor ai  n.  Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored-,  cxpefting  their  Land  Forces, 
Calais.  which  came  not.  It  was  afterwards  alledged,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  ar- 
tificially delay'd  his  coming  :  but  this  was  a  Pretence,  given  out  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  partly  upon  a  Spanijh  Envy  againft  that  Duke,  being  an  //«« 
liany  and  his  Son  a  Competitor  to  Portugal  \  but  chiefly  to  fave  the  mon- 
ftrous  Scorn  and  Difreputation,  which  they  and  their  Nation  received  by 
the  Succefs  of  this  Enterprizc.  Therefore  their  Colours  and  Excufes 
were,  that  their  General  by  Sea  had  a  limited  CommifTion,  not  to  fight 
till  the  Land  Forces  were  come  in :  and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  par- 
ticular Reaches  and  Ends  of  his  own,  under  hand,  to  crofs  the  Defign. 
But  it  was  both  a  ftrange  Commiflion,  and  a  ftrange  Obedience  to  a  Com- 
miflion,  for  Men  in  the  midft  of  their  own  Blood,  and  being  fo  fiirioufly 
attacked,  to  hold  their  Hands,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  Nc- 
ceflity.  And  as  for  the  Duke  of  Parma^  he  was  reafonably  well  tempted 
to  be  true  to  that  Enterprize,  by  no  lefs  Promife  than  to  be  made  a  feuda- 
tory, or  beneficiary  King  of  England  \  under  the  Seignory,  in  chief,  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  Protedlion  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Befides,  it  appeared 
that  the  Duke  oi  Parma  held  his  Place  long  after  in  the  Favour  and  Xnift 
of  the  King  of  Spain^  by  the  great  Employments  and  Services  that  he 
performed  in  France.    And  again,  'tis  manifeft  that  the  Duke  did  his  beft 
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to  come  down,  and  to  put  to  Sea,  The  Truth  was»  that  the  Spamfh  Na- 
vy, upon  thofe  Proofs  of  Fight  which  they  had  with  the  Englijb^  finding 
how  much  Damage  they  had  received,  and  how  little  Hurt  they  did,  by 
reafon  of  the  Aftivity  and  low  Building  of  our  Ships,  and  'die  Skill  of 
our  Sea-men  •,  and  being  alfo  commanded  by  a  General  of  fmall  Courage 
and  Experience  ;  and  having  loft  at  the  firft,  two  of  their  braveft  Com- 
manders at  S:^,  Petro  de  FaldeZy  and  Michael  de  Oquenda  ;  durft  not  ven-  • 
ture  a  Sea-fight,  but  refted  wholly  upon  the  Land  Enterprize. 

12.  On  the  other  fide,  the  tranfporting  of  the  Land  Forces  failed  in  the  Tall  of  thelr^ 
very  Foundation :  for  whereas  the  Council  of  Spain  made  fiill  Account,  ^^^-^^^'^r 
that  their  Navy  fliould  be.Mafter  of  the  Sea ;  and  therefore  able  to  guard 

and  proteft  the  Veffels  of  Tranfportation  ;  when  it  fell  out,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  great  Navy  was  diftrefled,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  fave 
itfelf  -,  and  again,  that  the  Hollanders  imprifoned  their  Land  Forces  with  a 
brave  Fleet  of  thirty  Sail,  excellently  well  appointed :  Things,  I  fay, 
being  in  this  State  -,  it  came  to  pafs,  thatlthe  Duke  of  Panna  muft  have 
flown,  if  he  would  have  comennto  England  \  for  he  could  get  neither  Bark 
nor  Mariner  to  put  to  Sea.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Duke  looked  ftill 
for  the  Return  of  the  Jrmada  \  even  at  that  time  when  they  were  wan- 
derii^  tipon  the  Northern  Seas. 

13.  But  the  y/r«wi/^,  which  we  left  anchored  at  C^Ai/V,  was  from  thence,  c^f/ri/r^w 
VLS  Sir  ff^alter  Rawleigb  ufed  prettily  to  fay,  fuddenly  driven  away  with^'^^^^^*"S" 
Squibs  ;  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  Stratagem  of  Fire-boats  5  manlefs,  and 

fent  upon  them  by  the  favour  of  the  Wind  in  the  Night-time,  that  put  ^ 

them  into  fuch  Terror,  that  they  cut  their  Cables,  'and  left  their  Anchors 
behind.  After  they  had  hovered  fome  two  or  three  Days  about  Graveling^ 
they  were  there  again  beaten  in  a  great  Fight;  when  our  fecond  Fleet, 
which  kept  the  narrow  Seas,  was  come  in  and  join'd  to  our  main  Fleet. 
Then  the  Spaniards  falling  into  farther  Terror,  and  finding  alfo  diverfe  of 
their  Ships  every  Day  to  fink,  loft  all  Courage ;  and  inftead  of  coming 
up  into  the  Tiames  for  London^  as  their  Defign  was,  fled  on  towards  the 
North,  to  feek  their  Fortunes  ;  being  ftill  chafed  by  the  Englijb  Navy  at 
their  Heels,  till  we  were  obliged  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  Powder. 

14.  The  Breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure ;   neither  TA^/r  Defean 
durft  they  as  Invaders  land  in  Ireland ;    but  only  ennobled  fome  of  the 

Coafts  thereof  with  Shipwrecks.  And  fo  making  Northward  aloof,  as 
long  as  they  had  any  Sufpicion  of  being  purfued  •,  at  laft,  when  they  were 
out  of  reacn,  they  turned,  and  crolTed  the  Ocean  to  Spain  •,  having  loft 
fourfcore  of  their  Ships,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  Men.  And  this 
was  the  End  of  that  Sea- Giant,  the  invincible  Armada :  which  having  not 
fo  much  as  fired  a  Cottage  of  ours  at  Land,  nor  taken  a  Cock-boat  of 
ours  at  Sea,  wandered  thro  the  Wildernefs  of  the  Northern  Seas ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Curfe  in  Scripture,  came  out  againfi  us  one  way^  and  fled 
from  us  [even  ways  :  Serving  only  to  make 'good  the  Judgment  of  an 
Aftrologer,  long  before  given,  OSuageJimus  oStavus  mirabilis  annus :  or  ra- 
ther, to  make  good,  even  to  the  Aftonifhment  of  all  Poftcrity,  the  won- 
derful 
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derfiil  Judgments  of  God,  commonly  poured  down  upon  vaft  and  proud 
Afpirings, 
Spain  inva-       j^.  In  the  Year  enfuing,   viz.  1589,  we  gave  the  Spaniards  no  Breath, 
E^ifelifh^*     but  turned  Challengers ;  and  invad^  the  Mam  of  Spain.   In  which  Enter- 
1589!  prize,  altho  we  faUed  of  our  End,  which  was  to  fettle  2)^11  ^jf/^^/^  in  the 

Kingdom  of  Portugal ;  yet  a  Man  fliall  hardly  meet  with  an  Aftion  that 
better  reveals  the  great  Secret  of  the  Power  or  Spain :  which  well  fought 
into,  will  be  found  rather  to  confift.  in  a  veteran  Army  ever  on  Foot,  in 
one  part  or  other  of  Cbriftendom^  than  in  the  Strength  of  their  Dominions 
and  Provinces.  For  what  can  be  more  ftrange,  or  more  to  the  Difcreditof 
the  Power  of  the  Spaniard  upon  the  Continent,  than  that  with  an  Army  of 
eleven  thoufand  EngUJh  Land  Soldiers,  and  a  Fleet  of  twenty-fix  Ships  of 
War,  befides  JTome  weak  Vcffels  for  Tranfportation,  we  Ihould  within  the 
compafs  of  two  Months,  have  won  one  Town  of  Importance  hjScalado  \  bat- 
tered and  aflaulted  anodier ;  overthrown  great  Forces  in  the  Field,  and  this 
under  the  Difadvantage  of  a  Bridge  ftrongly  barricadoed  -,  landed  our  Ar- 
my in  three  feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  marched  feven  Days  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Country  ;  lodged  three  Nights  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  princi- 
pal City  -,  beat  their  Forces  into  the  Gates  thereof;  poflefled  two  Frontier 
Forts ;  and  came  off,  after  all,  with  fmall  Lofs  of  Men,  btherwife  than 
by  Sicknefs  ?  And  it  was  verily  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for  four 
great  Disfavours  of  the  Voyage;  viz.  the  failing  in  fundry  Provifions  that 
were  promifed,  efpecially  Cannon  for  Battery  ;  the  vain  Hopes  of  Don 
Jlntonio^  concerning  the  People  of  the  Country  coming  in  to  his  Aid  ;  the 
Difeppointment  of  the  Fleet,  that  was  direAra  to  come  up  the  River  of 
Lisbon  \  and  the  Difeafes  which  fpread  in  the  Armv,  by  reafon  of  the 
Heat  of  the  Seafon,  and  of  the  Soldiers  Irr^ularity  m  Diet  5  the  Enter- 
prize  had  fucceeded,  and  Lishm  been  carried.  But  however,  it  gives  Proof 
to  the  World,  that  an  Invafion  of  a  few  Englijh  upon  Spain^  may  have  a 
juft  Hope  of  Vidlory,  at  leaft  of  PafTport  to  depi-t  fafely. 
Th$  light  of  1 6.  In  the  Year  1 59 1 ,  was  that  memorable  Fight  of  an  Englijb  Ship,  call- 
sir  Richard  ^t\iit Revenge^  under  the  CommajA  oi  S\x  Richard Greenvil  \  memorable 
CmJ^idir  even  beyond  Credit,  or  to  the  height  of  fome  heroical  Fable :  and  tho  it  were 
^  tha  Re  a  Defeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  Viftory  j  being  like  the  A6b  of  Sampfin^  that 
vcngc,  m  killed  more  Men  at  his  Death,  than  in  all  the  time  of  his  Life.  This 
'59'.  Ship,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  Hours,  flood  like  a  Stag  among  Hounds  at 

Bay ;  and  was  fic«ed  and  fought  with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen  great  Ships  of 
Spain^  part  of  a  Navy  of  fifty-five  Shios  in  all  ;  the  reft,  like  Abet- 
tors, looking  on  afar  off.  And  among  the  fifteen  Ships  that  fought,  the 
great  S.  Pbitippo  was  one  5  a  Ship  of  fifteen  hundred  Ton,  Prince  of  the 
twelve  Sea  Jpofiks^  but  glad  to  be  fhifted  off  from  the  Revenge.  This 
brave  Ship,  the  Revenge j  being  manned  only  with  two  hundred  Soldiers  and 
Marmers,  whereof  eighty  lay  fick,  yet  after  a  Fight  maintained  fo  many 
Hours,  and  two  Ships  of  the  Enemy  funk  bv  her  fide,  befides  many  othere 
torn  and  battered,  and  great  Slaughter  of  Men,  never  came  to  be  enter'd, 
but  was  taken  by  Compofition  ;  the  Enemies  themfelvcs  having  in  Ad' 
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miration  the  Virtue  of  the  Commander,  and  the  whole  Tragedy  of  that 
Ship. 

17.  In  the  Year  1596,  was  the  fecond  Invafion  that  we  made  upon  the^*^"*  ^^*»» 
main  Territories  of  Spain  ;  profperouQy  atchieved  by  that  worthy  and  ^-^fjnfj/""  ^ 
mous  Robert  Earl  of  E£ex^  in  confort  with  the  noble  Earl  of  Nottingham^  ^  *    '*  M9  . 
then  Admiral.     This  Expedition  was  like  Lightning  ;  for  in  the  Ipace  of 
fourteen    Hours   the    King  of  Spain* s  Navy  was  deftroy'd,    and   the 

Town  of  Cadiz  taken.  The  Navy  was  no  leCs  than  fifty  tall  Ships  -,  be- 
fides  twenty  Gallics  to  attend  them.  The  Ships  were  prefently  b^ten, 
and  put  to  Sight,  with  fuch  Terror  that  the  Spaniards  in  the  end  were  their 
own  Executioners;  and  fired  them  all  with  their  own  Hands.  The  Gal- 
lies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  Shores  and  Shallows,  got  away.  The  Town 
was  a  fair,  ftrong,  rich  and  well  built  City  -,  famous  in  Antiquity,  and 
now  moft  fpoken  of  for  this  Difafler.  It  was  mann*d  with  four  thoufand 
Foot,  and  fome  four  hundred  Horfe.  It  was  facked  and  burned ;  tho  great 
Clemency  was  ufed  towards  the  Inhabitants.  But  what  is  no  lefs  ftrange 
than  the  fudden  Viftory,  was  the  great  Patience  of  the  Spaniards ;  who 
tho  we  flay'd  upon  the  Place  diverfe  Days,  yet  never  offered  us  any  Play 
then  5  nor  ever  put  us  in  Suit  by  any  Action  of  Revenge,  or  Reparation 
at  any  rime  after. 

18.  In  the  Year  1600,  was  the  Battel  of  Newport ^  in  the  Law-Countries ^  Th$ Battel  of 
where  the  Amiiesof  the  Arch-Duke  and  the  States,  tried  it  out  by  a  jufl^^^P^"*  '• 
Contefl.     This  was  the  only  Battel  fought  in  thofe  Countries  for  many  ^^^* 
Years  before.     Battels  in  the  French  Wars  have  been  fi-equent,  but  in  the 

Wars  of  Flanders  rare ;  as  the  Nature  of  a  Defenfive  War  requires.  The  For- 
ces of  both  Armies  were  not  much  unequal :  that  of  the  States  fomewhat 
exceeded  in  number  -,  but  this  again  was  compenfated  by  the  quality  of  the 
Soldiers :  for  thofe  of  the  Spaniard  were  of  the  Flower  of  all  their  Forces. 
The  Jrch-Duke  was  the  Ai&ilant  and  Preventer  ;  and  reaped  the  Fruit  of 
his  Diligence  and  Celerity.  For  charging  certain  Companies  of  Scotijb 
Men,  to  the  Number  of  eight  hundred,  lent  to  make  good  a  Pafs,  and 
thereby  fevered  from  the  Body  of  the  Army  ;  he  cut  them  all  in  Pie- 
ces :  for  they,  like  a  brave  Infantry,  when  they  could  make  no  honourable 
Retreat,  and  would  take  no  difhonourable  Flight,  made  good  the  Place 
with  their  Lives.  This  Entrance  of  the  Battel  whet  the  Courage  of  the 
Spaniards^  tho  it  blunted  their  Swords  ;  fo  that  they  came  proudly  on, 
confident  to  defeat  the  whole  Army.  The  Encounter  of  the  main  Battel 
which  followed,  was  a  jufl  Encounter ;  not  haftening  to  a  ilidden  Rout ; 
nor  the  Fortune  of  the  Day  refling  upcm  a  few  former  Ranks ;  but  fought 
out  to  the  Proof  by  feveral  Squadrons;  and  not  without  Variety  of  Suc- 
cefs  i  b^et  pede  peSy  denfiifque  viro  vir.  There  fell  out  an  Error  in  the 
Dutch  Army,  by  the  over  hafly  Medley  of  fome  of  their  Men  with  the 
Enemy's  5  which  hinder'd  the  playing  of  their  great  Ordnance  :  but  the 
End  was,  that  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated ;  and  near  five  thoufand 
of  their  Men  in  the  Fight,  and  in  the  Execution,  flain  and  taken  -,  among 
whcmi  were  many  of  the  principal  Perfons  of  their  Army.    The  Honour 
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of  the  Day  was,  both  by  the  Enemy  and  the  Dutch  themfdvcs^  afcribed  to 
the  Englijh  \  of  whom  Sir  Francis  VerCy  in  a  private  Comnientary  which  he 
wrote  of  that  Service,  teftifies,  that  of  fifteen  hundred  in  Number ;  for 
they  were  no  more ;  eight  hundred  were  flain  in  the  Field  :  and  what  is 
almoft  incredible,  in  a  Day  of  Viftory,  of  the  renuining  feven  hundred, 
two  Men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Svc  Francis  Vtre  himfelf  had  the  principal 
Honour  of  tne  Service ;  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  tranfinitted  the 
Direftion  of  the  Army  for  that  Day ;  and  in  the  next  Place  Sir  Horace 
Vere^  his  Brother,  who  was  the  Principal  in  the  aftive  Part-  The  Service 
alfo  of  Sir  Edward  Cecily  Sir  John  Ogkj  and  diverfe  other  brave  Gentle- 
men,  was  eminent. 

The  Battel  of      19.   In   the  Year  1601,     followed  the  Battel  of  King/ah  in  Ireland. 

fcof  '""^y  ^^^^  Spamjh  Invafion  of  Irelandy  which  was  in  September  that  Year,  one 
may  guefs  how  long  a  Spaniard  will  live  on  Irijb  Ground  ;  which  is  four 
Months  at  the  moft.  For  they  had  ail  the  Advantages  in  the  World  ;• 
and  no  Man  would  have  thought,  confidering  the  fmall  Forces  employed 
againft  them,  that  they  could  have  been  driven  out  foon.  They  obtained, 
without  Refiftance,  in  the  End  of  September^  the  Town  of  Kingfak  ; 
a  fmall  Garrifon,  of  one  hundred  and  dfty  Englijby  leaving  the  Town  upon 
the  Spaniards  Approach ;  and  the  Townfmen  receiving  the  Foreigners  as 
Friends.  The  Number  of  Spaniards  that  put  themtelves  into  King/ale^ 
was  two  thoufand  veteran  Soldiers ;  under  the  Command  of  Don  John 
d*  Jfuila^  a  Man  of  good  Valour.  The  Town  was  ftrong  of  itfelf  •,  nei- 
ther wanted  there  any  Induftry  to  fortify  it  on  all  Parts,  and  make  it  tenable, 
according  to  the  Skill  and  Difcipline  of  the  Spanijb  Fortification.  At  that 
time  the  Rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged  upon  former  Succefles  ;  for 
the  then  Deputy,  the  Lord  Mountjoy^  and  Sir  George  Carew^  Prefident  of 
Munfter^  had  performed  diverfe  good  Services  to  their  Prejudice  ;  yet  the 
Defeat  they  had  given  the  Englip  at  Black-^ater^  not  long  before,  and  the 
Treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Ejffix^  was  yet  fi«fti  in  daair  Memory. 

20.  The  Deputy  loft  no  time,  but  made  hafte  to  have  recovered  the 
Town  before  new  Succours  came,  and  lat  down  before  it  in  OBober  ;  and 
laid  fiege  to  it  three  Winter  Months  or  more  :  during  which  time.  Sallies 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were  beat  back  with  Lofs.  In  Ja- 
nuary came  n-efh  Succours  from  Spain  \  to  the  number  of  two  thouland 
more,  under  the  Conduft  of  jflonza  d*  Ocampo.  Upon  the  Comforts  of 
thefe  Succours,  firone  and  Odonnell  drew  up  their  Forces  together,  to  the 
number  of  feven  thoufand,  befides  the  Spanijb  Regiments,  and  took  the 
Field ;  refolved  to  relieve  the  Town,  and  to  give  the  EngUJh  Battel.  Here 
then  was  the  Cafe :  an  Army  of  Englijh^  of  fome  fix  thoufand,  wafted 
;uid  tired  with  a  long  Winter's  Siege,  engaged  in  the  midft,  between  an 
Army  of  a  greater  Number  than  themfelves,  fi:«lh  and  in  Vigour,  on  the 
one  fide  ;  and  a  Town  ftrong  in  Fortification,  and  ftrong  in  Men,  on  the 
other.  But  what  was  the  Event  ?  This,  that  after  the  Irijb  and  Sparijb 
Forces  had  come  on,  and  ftiewed  themfelves  in  fome  Bravery  ;  they  were 
content  to  give,  the  En^fi  the  Honour  of  charging  them  firft :  and  when 
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it  came  xo  the  Charge,  there  appeared  no  diftercnce  between  the  Valour  of 
die  MJb  Rebels,  and  the  Spaniards  ;  but  that  the  one  ran  avray  before  they 
were  charged,  and  die  other  foon  after, 

2 1 .  A^in,  the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the  Town  had  fo  wdl  remembered 
their  Lofles,  in  their  former  Sallies,  that  the  Confidence  of  an  Army, 
which  came  for  their  Deliverance,  could  not  draw  them  out  again.  There 
fucceeled  an  abfoiute  Viftory  for  the  Englijbj  with  theSIau^terof  above 
two  thoufand  of  the  Enemy  ;  the  taking  of  nine  Enfigns,  whereof  fix 
were  Spanifh  %  and  die  taking  of  the  Spanifb  General,  ffOeampo^  Prifo- 
ner  :  and  this  with  the  Lois  of  fo  few  of  the  Englijb  as  is  fcarce  credible  ; 
being,  as  has  been  rather  confidently  than  credibly  reported,  but  of  one 
Man,  the  Cornet  of  Sir  Richard  Greame ;  tho  not  a  few  hurt.  There 
followed  immediately  after  die  Defeat,  a  Surrender  of  th^  Town  by  Ca- 
phulation;  and  not  only  fo,  but  an  avoiding,  by  exprefeArtides  of  Trea- 
ty, of  all  oAcr  Spani/i  Forces  throughout  Inland^  from  the  Places  and 
Nefts  where  they  had  fettled  themfelves  in  greater  Strength  dian  at  King- 
faU  ;  which  were  Caftlebaven^  Baliimarij  and  Beerebaven.  Inde^  they  went 
away  with  found  of  Trumpet ;  for  they  did  nodiing  but  publifli  and  trumpet 
all. the  Reproaches  they  could  devife,  againft  the  Irijb  Land  and  Nation; 
infomuch  as  D^jlquila  faid  in  open  Treaty,  that  when  the  Devil  upon  the 
Mount  (hewed  Cbrifl  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Glory  of  them, 
he  did  not  doubt  but  the  Devil  left  out  Ireland^  and  kept  it  for  himfelf. 

22.  *Tis  true,  that  among  die  late  Adventures,  the  Voyage  of  Sir  FrMcis  Tbt  Entir- 
Drake^  and  Sir  Jobn  Hawkins^  to  the  fFeft-IndieSj  was  unfortunate  5  yttf^^  ^f  ^** 
fo  as  not  to  break,  or  crofs  the  Aflcrdon  of  our  having  had  the  better  of '**°*^ 

die  Spatdards  in  all  Fights  of  late.  For  the  Difafter  o?  that  Voyage  was 
caufed  chiefly  by  Sicknefs ;  as  may  well  appear  by  the  Death  of  both  the 
Generals,  Sir  Francis  Drake^  and  Sir  John  Hawkins^  of  the  fame  Sicknefs 
among  the  reft.  The  Land  Enterprize  of  Panama j  was  an  ill-meafured  and 
immature  Counfel ;  as  grounded  upon  a  falfe  Account,  that  the  Paflages  to- 
wards Panama  were  no  better  fortined  dian  Drake  had  left  diem.  And  yet  it 
redounded  not  to  any  Fight  of  Importance,  but  to  a  Retreat,  after  the 
EngUJb  had  proved  the  Strength  of  their  firft  Fort ;  and  had  nodce  of 
die  two  other  Forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were  to  have  marched.  'Tis 
true,  that  in  the  Return  of  the  EngUJb  Fleet,  they  were  fet  upon  by  Avel^ 
lanedaj  Admiral  of  twenty  great  Spanijb  Ships ;  our  Fleet  being  but  four- 
teen, foil  of  fick  Men,  deprived  of  their  two  Generals  by  Sea,  and  ha- 
ving no  Pretence,  but  to  fail  homewards :  and  yet  the  Spaniards  did^  but 
falute  them,  about  the  Cape  de  los  Carienfes^  with  fome  fmall  offer  of  Fight, 
and  came  off  with  Lofs  ;  altho  it  was  fuch  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards 
to  receive  fo  litde  Hurt,  upon  dealing  with  die  Englijb  j  that  Jvellaneda  made 
great  Braes  of  it,  for  no  other  matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the  Englijb 
afar  off,  from  Cape  de  los  Corientes  to  Cape  Jntomo ;  which  nevertH^p^ 
in  the  Language  of  a  Soldier,  and  of  a  Spaniard^  he  called  a  Chace. 

23.  But  before  I  proceed  farther,  *xk  good  to  anfwer  an  Objeftion,rA#5/4/#^/ 
which,  if  not  removed,  the  Conclufion  of  Experience  from  Time  paft,^Pf)^  "^{^ 
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to  the  Time  prcfent,  will  not  be  found  and  perfeft.  For  it  will  be  iaid, 
that  in  the  former  Time$,  -whereof  we  have  fpoke,  Spain  was  not  fo 
mighty  as  it  is  "now  ;  and  England^  on  the  other  fide,  more  powerfiil. 
Therefbrelettiscompare,  with  Indifference,  thefeDifparitics  of  Times,  and 
we  fhall  plainty  perceive  that  they  make  for  the  Advantage  of  England  at 
prefent.  And,  die  lefs  to  wander  in  Generalities,  we  will  fix  the  Compa- 
rifon  to.precife  Times ;  comparing  the  State  of  Spain  and  England^  in  the 
Year  eightv-eight,  with  this  prefent  Year  1624. 

24.  Firp^  dicrefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  has  not  now  a  Foot  of 
Ground,  in  quiet  Poflcflion,  more  than  it  had  in  eighty-eight.  As  for  the 
Faltoline^  and  the  Palatinate^  it  is  a  certain  Maxim  in  State,  that  ail 
Countries  of  new  Conqueft,  till  fettled,  are  rather  Matters  of  Burden  than 
of  Strerigth.  On  the  other  fide,  England  has  Scotland  united,  and  Ireland 
reduced  to  Obedience,  and  planted  ;    which  are  great  Augmentations. 

25.  Secondly  J  in  eighty-eight,  the  Kingdom  of  France  j  able  to  counter- 
balance S'^i^y  itfelf,  much  more  in  Conjunftion,  was  torn  with  the  Party  of 
the  League ;  which  gave  Law  to  their  King,  and  depended  wholly  upon 
Spain.  Now  France  is  united  under  a  valiant  young  King,  generally 
obeyed,  if  he  will  himfelf,  and  King  of  Navarre^  as  well  as  of  France  ; 
and  no  ways  taken  Prifoner,  tho  he  be  tied  in  a  double  Chain  of  Alli- 
ance with  Spain. 

x6,  Thirdly  J  in  eighty-eight,  there  fat  in  the  See  of  Rome  a  fierce  thun- 
dering Friar,  that  would  (et  all  at  odds:  and  tho  he  would  after  have 
turned  his  Teeth  upon  Spain ;  yet  he  was  taken  Order  with  before  it  came 
to  that.  Now  there  is  afcended  to  the  Papacy,  a  Perfonage,  that  came 
in  by  a  chafte  Election,  no  way  obliged  to  the  Spaniards :  a  Man  bred  in 
Embaflages  and  Affairs  of  State ;  that  has  much  of  the  Prince,  and  no- 
thing of  the  Friar :  and  one,  that  tho  he  love  the  Chair  of  the  Papacy 
well,  yet  loves  the  Carpet  above  the  Chair  5  that  is,  Italy  and  the  Liber- 
tics  thereof. 

27.  Fourthly  J  in  eighty-eight,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  Stranger  to 
England  J  and  rather  mclined  to  Spain ;  now  that  King  is  incorporated  to 
the  Blood  of  England^  and  enga^  in  the  Quarrel  of  the  Palatinate. 
Then  alfo  Femce^  Savoy^  and  the  Princes  and  Cities  of  Germany^  had  but 

'  a  dull  Fear  of  the  Greatnefs  of  Spain^  upon  a  general  Apprehenfion  only 
of  the  Ipreading  and  ambitious  Defigns  of  that  Nation :  now  their  Fear  is 
iharpened  and  pointed,  by  the  Spaniards  late  Enterprizes  upon  the  Falto- 
Une  and  the  Palatinate^  which  came  nearer  to  them. 

28.  Laji4y^  the  Dutcb^  the  Spaniard's  perpetual  Duelift,  has  at  prefent,  five 
Ships  to  one,  and  the  like  Proportion  in  Treafure  and  Wealth,  to  that  they 
had  in  eighty-eight.  Neither  is  it  poffible  that  the  Coffers  of  Spain  ihould 
now  be  fuller  than  they  were  in  eigh^-eight ;  for  at  that  time  Spain  had  no 
Q(]j|#  Wars,  but  thofe  of  the  Low-Countries^  which  were  grown  into  an  Or- 
oinary  \  but  now  thev  have  had  coupled  therewith  the  Extraordinary  of  the 
Faltolincj  and  the  Palatinate.  And  thus  I  conclude  my  Anfwer  to  the  Objc- 
aion  as  to  the  DifFercncc  of  Times  •,  not  enuring  into  more  fccret  Paflages  of 
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State,  but  keeping  that  Charafter  of  Stile  whereof  Seneca  fays.  It  denotes 
more  than  it  exprejffes  \ 

I9.  Here  1  would  end  with  Matter  of  Experience,  did  1  not  hold  it^^^'Spani- 
neccflary  to  difcover  a  wonderful  erroneous  Obfervation  diat  walks  about,  ^|^^**^^^^^^ 
and  is  commonly  received,  contrary  to  all  the  true  Account  of  Time  and^4|,»,^. 
Experience ;  viz.  that  the  Spaniard^  where  he  once  gets  in»  will  feldom 
or  never  be  got  out  again*  But  nothing  is  lefs  true  *than  this.  Not  long 
fince,  they  had  footing  at  Breft^  and  fome  other  Parts  in  French  Britain, 
and  afterwards  quitted  them.  They  had  Calais,  Ardes^  and  Amiens,  and 
furrendered  them,  or  were  beaten  out.  They  had  fince  VerfailUs,  and  fair- 
ly left  \t.  They  had,  the  other  Day,  the  Faltoline,  and  now  have  put  it  in 
Depofit.  What  they  will  do  wim  Ormus,  which  the  Perfian  has  taken 
from  them,  we  fhall  fee.  So  that  to  fpeak  truly ;  of  later  Times,  they 
have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  Number  of  Eiiterprizes,  than  main- 
tained any  conftantly  :  quite  contrary  to  that  idle  Tradition.  In  more 
ancient  Times,  (leaving  their  Purchafes  in  Africk,  which  they  after  aban-* 
doned)  when  their  great  Emperor  Charles  had  dafped  Germawf  in  his  Fifl, 
he  was  forced  in  the  End  to  go  from  Isbstrg,  and  to  quit  every  Foot  in 
Germany  round,  that  he  had  gained  ;  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  the  here- 
ditary Iffue  of  this  late  Purchafe  of  the  Palatinate.  And  fo  I  conclude 
the  Ground  I  have  to  think,  that  Spain  will  be  no  Over-match  for  Great- 
Britain  ;  if  his  Majefty  fhall  enter  into  a  War,  from  Experience,  and  the 
Records  of  Time. 

.  30.  The  Grounds  from  Reafon  are  many.     I  will  extrafb  the  principal,  T-fr*-^^«»- 
and  open  them  briefly,  and  as  in  the  Bud.     For  Situation,  I  pafs  it  over ;  ^*#'*/  ^"- 
tho  no  fmall  Point :  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  our  good  Confede- ^s^^a,^if, 
rates,  the  United  Provinces,  lie  all  plum  together ;  not  acceffible  but  by  Sea ;  point  ofsitiu*. 
or  at  leaflby  the  pafling  of  great  Rivers,  which  are  natural  Fortifications.  ^^*»' 
Whereas  the  Dominions  of  Spain  are  fo  fcattered,  as  to  yield  great  Choice 
of  the  Scenes  of  the  War ;  and  promifes  flow  Succours  to  fuch  Parts  as 
fhall  be  attempted. 

31.  There  are  three  main  Parts  of  military  Puiflance;  Men,  Money,  Couraie,  and 
and  Confederates.    Men  are  to  be  confiderea  with  regard  to  Valour  2ind'^^^'^^^^^" 
Number.     Of  Valour  I  fpeak  not  i  take  it  from  the  Witneffes  above-pro-      '* 
duced  :  yet  the  old  Obfervation  is  true,  that  the  Spaniards  Valour  lies  in 
the  Eye  of  the  Looker  on  -,  but  the  Englijb  Valour  lies  about  the  Soldier^s 
Heart.  A  Valour  of  Glory,  and  a  Valour  of  natural  Courage,  arc  two  things. . 
But  for  Number  y  Spain  is  a  Nation  thin  fown  with  People  5  partly  by  reafon 
of  the  Sterility  of  the  Soil ;  and  partly  becaufe  their  Natives  are  exhaufted 
by  fo  many  Emplovments  in  fuch  vafl  Territories  as  they  pofiefs.     So  that  it 
has  been  counted  a  Kind  of  Miracle,  to  fee  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  native  Spa- 
niards in  an  Army,     And  it  is  certain,  as  we  touched  above,  that  the  Secret 
of  the  Power  of  Spain  confifls  in  a  veteran  Army,  compof^  of  mifcellany^ 
Forces  of  all  Nations  i  which  for  many  Years  they  have  had  on  Foot  upon 
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wit  Occafion  or  odier:  and  if  there  flxxild  happen  the  Misfortune  of  a 
Battel,  it  would  be  a  long  Work  to  draw  on  Supplies.     They  tdl  erf*  a 
Spaniflf  Embaflador,  that  was  brou^t  to  fee  die  Treaiiuy  of  St.  Mark  at 
Femce^  and  ftill  he  looked  down  to  the  Ground  ;  and  being  afked,  why 
he  did  fo ;  feid,  he  was  looking  if  their  Trealbre  had  any  Root,  as  his 
Mafter's  had.    But  however  it  be  of  their  Treafnrc,  oertainlv  their  Forces 
have  fcarce  any  Root;  or  at  leaft,  it  h  iuch  a  Root  as  buds  poorly  and 
flowly.     'Tis  true,  they  hare  WaUoanSy  who  are  tall  Soldiers  ;  yet  that  is 
but  a  Si)Ot  of  Ground.     But  on  the  other  fide,  there  is  not  in  tne  World 
again  mch  a  Spring  and  Seminary  of  brave  military  People,  as  is  Etig* 
land^   Scotland  J   Ireland^    and  the  Uiiited  Provinces:  So  that  if  Wars 
ihould  mow  them  down  ever  ib  &ft,  diey  may  be  fuddenly  fuppliad,  and 
come  up  again. 
Th  nicifis  rf    32.  Mone^j  no  doubt,  is  die  principal  Part  of  the  Greatncfs  of  Spam  5 
Spzin  freca-  fy^  j^  ^^^  ^^  maintain  their  veteran  Army :  and  Sfiaim  is  the  only  State 
of  Europe  that  is  a  Money-Grower.  But  in  this  refpe6):,  of  all  others,  comes 
moft  to  be  confidered,  the  tickliih  and  brittle  State  of  the  Greatnds  of 
Spam.     Their  Grcatnefs  confifts  in  their  Treafure,  their  Treafure  in  their 
IndiiSj  and  their  Indies^  if  it  be  well  weigh'd,  are  but  an  Acceffion  to 
fuch  as  are  Matters  by  Sea.     So  that  this  Axletree,    whereupon  their 
Greatnefs  turns,  is  foon  cut  in  two  by  any  one  that  ihall  be  ftronger  than 
them  at  Sea.     Herein,  therefore,  I  refer  to  the  Opinions  of  all  Men,  whe- 
ther the  maritime  Forces  of  Great-Britain^  and  the  United  Provinces,  be 
n6t  able  O)  beat  the  Spaniards  at  Sea  ?  For  if  fo,  the  Links  of  that  Chain, 
whereby  they  hold  their  Greatnefs,  are  diflblved. 
ASiaWar        gg^  Now  if  it  be  faid,  that  admit  the  Cafe  oi  Spain  fuch  as  we  have  put 
7ainfyF^^^   it;  yet  if  we  defcend  into  our  own  Cafe,  we  fliall  find  we  are  not  in  a  Con- 
dition to  enter  into  a  War  with  Spain  :  I  anfwer  ;  that  I  know  no  fiich 
thing ;  the  Mint  beats  well  ;  and  the  Pulfes  of  the  People  beat  well. 
But  there  is  another  Point  that  quite  deftroys  this  Objeftion  :  for  whereas 
Wars  are  generally  Caufes  of  Poverty,  or  Confumption  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  particular  Nature  of  this  War  with  Spaini  if  made  by  Sea,  is  likely 
to  b^  a  gainful  and  reftorative  War  :  So  that  if  we  go  roundly  on  at  the 
firft,  the  War  in  Continuance  will  find  itfelf.     And  therefore  you  muft 
nuke  a  great  Difference  between  Hercules^s  Labours  by  Land,  and  Ja/on's 
Voyage  by  Sea  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 
SfzlndiJIi'       34.  As  to  Confederates  J    I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  Knowledge  how 
tuticffure   the  Princes,  States,  and  Counfels  of  Europe^  at  this  Day,  ftand  affeftedf 
Confederates,  towards  Spain  \  for  that  entrenches  upon  the  fecret  Occurrents  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  Time,  wherewith,  in  this  Treatile,  I  have  forborn  to  meddle.     But  to 
fpeak  of  what  lies  open  and  in  View  ;  I  fee  much  Matter  of  Quarrel  and 
Jcaloufy,    but  little  of  Amity  and   Truft  towards  Spain^    almoft  in  all 
other  States.     France  is  in  Competition  with  them  for  three  noble  Portions 
of  their  Monarchy,    Navarre^  Naples^   and  Milan  \   and  now  frefhly  in 
Difference  with  them  about  the  f^altoline.     And  we  fee  that  once  in  thirty 
or  forty  Years  comes  a  Pope,  that  cafts  his  Eye  upon  the  Kingdom  of 
•  Naplesj 
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Naplesy  to  recover  it  to  the  Church  :  as  it  was  in  the  Minds  of  JuJins  the 
Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Sixfus  the  Fifth,  As  for  that  great  Body 
of  Germany^  they  have  greater  reafon  to  confederate  themfelves  with  the 
Kings  of  France^  and  Great^Britainj  or  Denmark^  for  the  Liberty  of  the 
German  Nation,  and  for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Spanijb  and  foreign  Forces, 
than  they  had  in  the  Years  1552  and  1553.  At  which  time  theycon- 
trafted  a  League  with  Henry  the  Second,  the  French  Kin^,  upon  the  fame 
Articles  againft  Cbarks  the  Fifth ;  who  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  a  great 

Srt  of  Germany^  thro  the  Difcord  of  the  German  Princes,  which  him- 
f  had  fown  and  fomented.  And  this  League  at  that  time  did  the  Deed  \ 
drove  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany  ;  and  re-inftated 
that  Nation  in  their  ancient  Liberty  and  Honour,  For  the  fTeft-Indies ; 
tho  Spain  has  not  yet  had  much  adhial  Difturbance  there,  except  from 
England  ^  yet  I  fee  all  Princes  lay  a  kind  of  Claim  to  them  ;  accounting 
the  Title  of  Spain  but  as  a  Monopoly  of  thefe  large  Countries,  wherein 
they  have,  in  great  part,  but  an  imaginary  Polleflion.  For  Africky  upon 
the  Weft ;  the  Moon  of  Faientia  expelled,  and  their  Allies,  yet  hang  as  a 
Cloud  or  Storm  over  Spain.  Gator,  on  the  Eaft,  is  an  anniverfary  Wind, 
that  rifes  once  every  Year  upon  the  Party  of  jfuftria.  And  Perjia  has 
entred  into  Hoftility  with  Spain ;  and  given  them  the  firft  Blow  by  the 
taking  of  Ormus.  'Tis  within  every  Man's  Obfervation  alfo,  that  Fenice 
thinks  their  State  almoft  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniards  hold  the  FaUoline. 
Savoy  has  learned  by  frelh  Experience,  that  Alliance  with  Spain  is  no  Se- 
curity againft  the  Ambition  of  Spain.  And  Bavaria  has  likewife  been 
taught,  that  Merit  and  Service  obliges  the  Spamard  but  from  Day  to 
Day. 

35.  Neither  do  I  fay,  for  all  this,  that  Spain  may  not  reftify  much  of 
this  ill  Blood  by  their  particular  cunning  Negotiation  :  but  yet  it  is  in  the 
Body,  and  may  break  out,  no  Man  knows  when,  into  ill  Accidents :  at 
lealt  it  fhews  plainly,  what  ferves  for  our  Purpofe,  that  Spain  b  very  defti- 
ftute  of  affured  and  aft  Confederates.  I,  therefore,  conclude  this  Part,  with 
the  tart  Saying  of  a  prefent  Counfellor  of  State  in  Spain,  who,  upon  Oc- 
cafion,,  faid  to  the  King  his  Mafter  j  **  I  will  declare  thus  much  for 
*'  your  Comfort ;  your  Majefty  has  but  two  Enemies,  whereof  the  one 
*'  is  all  the  World,  and  the  other  your  own  Minifters.**  And  thus  I 
end  my  fecond  main  Point,  the  Balancing  of  the  Forces  between  England  and 
Spaia. 
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«nc  Occafion  or  odicr :  and  if  there  ihould  happen  the  Misfong    t*^  ^ 
Battel,  it  would  be  a  long  Work  to  draw  on  Supplies.     Th^  ^j* 
Spanlfi  Embaflador,  that  was  brou^t  to  fee  the  Treafiiry  ^^^.^^ 
Femce^  and  ftill  he  looked  down  to  the  Ground ;  and  ht^'  Sk  ^  ^     ^w^  ^ 
he  did  fo  ;  faid,  he  was  looking  if  their  Trcafiirc  had  ^  V  ^^^*  ^^^' 
Matter's  had.    But  however  it  beof  their  Treafure,  a^  ^^%  %  ^     \^  ^"^ 
have  fcarce  any  Root*,  or  at  leaft,  it  is  fuch  a  Rool^  ^"^  ^o^  ^  ^  *^  ^T^J*- 
flowly.     'Tis  true,  they  have  JVaUoms^  who  arct^*^9-^'§j^^  r^     ^^^ 
but  a  Spot  of  Ground.     But  on  the  other  fide,  *  ^  S  '3  ^«  ^  ^  ^    «^^ 
again  fuch  a  Spring  and  Seminary  of  brave  BT-^Ki^-^^  ^'  7*  ^j^."^-^" — ^ 
land,   Scotland,   Ireland,    and  the  Ujiited  P^^.^^  o?^  ^?  %\  •"      ,,^ 
Ihould  mow  them  down  ever  ib  &ft,  they  nj^     s*%,-'  ^  ^  ^  o  ^  ^  ^^ 
come  up  again.  ^^  ^  ^  o  xr%^^  o  >^^  ^   '"^ 

TA.  Ri.^..  #/    32.  M,;,,j,,  no  doubt,  is  die  principal;  ^"^  ;;  t*"^  V.-  ^  ^\  ^"^^^ 
Spain^r..4-  fo^  by  that  they  maintain  their  vecemn  /i'  %f^\  ?  ^  f,^^  ^  %  ^^  '^- 
of  Ewrope  that  is  a  Money-Grower.  B-"  ^  t^.'Ji  o  ^  S^^  "^i'    J^  "^  ^  *         ,^^ 
moft  to  be  confidered,  die  tickUfli  it^t^^Z"^  ^%  ^\^^^  'P=-  ^ 
^^^i».     Their  Greatnefs  confifts  \»j^%.0^%  \  '^  »  ^ZT^^^  ^  "1  "^^  ^ 
.        /«rfi.^,  and  their/^.5,  ifitbe:.i.|^:.|-^'    %t^^B'%'%jk  "^  ^    ^ 
fuch  as  are  Matters  by  Sea.  -^^t^%^^  ^'^t^  ^^?-^^5- 
Greatnefs  turns,  is  foon  cut  in  ■  ?t^"^*  ^  n^'O.Z  ^^^^^s^'^W^^ 
thematSea.     Herein,  theref  ^  f  §  ^.  ^.^  I  ^  ^|.S-- i  ^^^  ^  ^'^   -  "^ 
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H  E  Adminiftration  of  publick  Afiairs  lies  principally  upon  Tb^  NeuJJttj 
the  Officers  of  States.     Kings  cannot  poffibly  fee  all  things  **f^  ^'  ff, 
I         with  their  own  Eyes  ;    nor  hear  all  things  with  their  own  2j]^  ^^^^ 
J^      Ears  :  they  mull  commit  many  great  Trufts  to  their  Mini- 
fters.    And  hence  even  the  wifeft  Princes  have  had  their  Friends,  and  Fa- 
vourites, in  all  Ages;  and  made  their  feveral  Ufes  of  them  :  fometimes  for 
communicating  their  Thoughts,  and  thereby  ripening  their  own  Judg- 
ments ;  fometimes  interDofmg  them  betwixt  themfelves,  and  the  Envy  of 
their  People,  6ff.  for  Princes  either  cannot  err;  or  throw  their  Errors 
upon  their  Minifters  :  and  they  who  ftand  neareft  muft  bear  the  greateft 
Load.    Kings  are  anfwerable  to  God  for  their  Aftions  •,  but  the  Minifters 
of  Kings,  whofe  Eyes,  Ears,  and  Hands  they  are,  muft  be  anfwerable 
not  only  to  God  and  the  Kin^,  but  alfo  to  the  Subje6t. 

2.  In  a  Poft  of  fo  much  Difficulty  and  Danger,  too  great  Caution  znAA  gimral 
Circumfpeftion  cannot  be  ufed,  on  the  Part  of  the  Minifter  ;  to  fecure,^''^^'**/*'' 
and  approve  himfelf  in  the  Eves  of  God  and  Man.     And  for  the  bettcr^*"''^"^*^* 
Difchai^e  of  his  Duty,  and  tne  Difpatcn  of  Affairs,  he  might  do  well  to 
appoint  and  fet  apart  certain  Times  for  receiving  Petitions,    and  the  gi- 
ving of  Audience :  And  whenever  the  Matter  proves  weighty  or  difficulty 
let  it  always  be  delivered  in  Writing ;  and  a  Day  fixed  to  be  attended  again. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Writing  may  be  read  by  another  ;    who  by  mark- 
ing out  the  moft  material  Part,  (hall  prepare  it  for  a  ready  Penifal.     And 
now  a  fcleft  Friend  or  two,  of  tried  Judgment  and  Fidelity,  may  be  aflced 
their  Opinions ;  and  defired  to  fet  down  their  Reafons,  on  both  udes  of  the 
Queftion.     But  if  the  Matter  be  of  extraordinary  Confcouence,    it  were 
not  amifs  to  fend  feveral  Copies  of  the  fame  Petition  to  leveral  different 
Friends,  all  of  them  unacquainted  with  this  Procedure,  and  requeft  their 

V  o  t.  II.  C  c  refpeftive 
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refpe&ive  Anfwers,  in  Writing:  whence,  by  comparing  them  together, 
the  Minifter  fhall  be  able  to  give  a  true  Judgment  upon  the  Matter,  and 
at  the  fame  tin>€  discern  the  Abilities  and  Fidelity  of  his  Friends.  And  in 
fuch  Cafes  no  Minifter  fhould  truft  his  own  Judgment  and  Capacity  ;  for 
no  Man  is  omnifcient :  nor  fhould  any  Confidence  be  repofed  in  Servants, 
or  Dependants,  who  in  fuch  Cafes  always  have  their  own  Intereft  in 
view. 
The  office  of  3.  The  Office  of  a  Prime  Minifter  may  be  confidered  under  the  follow- 
7eTdiS'  ^"S  Heads;  viz.  (i.)  Matters. of  Religion,  the  Church  and  Clergy: 
jten  ijtrt  -  ^^^  Matters  of  Jufticc,  the  Laws,  and  the  Profeffors  thereof :  (3.)  Coun- 
fellors,  the  Council-Table,  and  the  great  Offices  and  Officers  of  the  King- 
dom :  (4.)  Foreign  Negotiations  and  Embaffies :  (5.)  Peace  and  War  ; 
the  Navy,  Forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them:  (6.)  Trade  at  home  and 
abroad  :  (7.)  Colonies,  or  foreign  Plantations:  (8.)  The  Court  and  Cu- 
riality. 

1. 
RglipMs  ^^  When  any  thing  is  offered  with  regard  to  the  Church,    Churchmen, 

Matters.  ^^  Church- Government ;  it  is  fafeft  for  a  Prime  Minifter  to  take  the  Opi- 
nion of  fome  grave  and  eminent  Divines,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  excm- 
jdary  Lives.  And  if  any  Queftion  be  moved  concerning  the  Dodrine  of 
the  Church  of  Engkniy  cxprefled  in  the  Tbiriy-nim  Artkks ;  'tis  prudent 
not  to  give  the  lew  Ear  to  the  Movers  thereof :  this  Doftrine  being  fo 
orthodoxly  fettled,  aa  not  to  be  queftioned  without  extreme  Danger  to  the 
Honour  suid  Stability  of  oar  Religion  \  which  has  been  feakd  with  ti^ 
Blood  of  io  many  MartyiH  and  Confe&rs,  as  are  famous  chro  the  Chriftka 
World.  The  Enemies  and  Underminers  thereof  arc  the  Reman  Catho- 
licks,  on  the  one  hand,  whofe  Tenets  are  inconfiftent  with  the  Truth  of 
the  Re%ion  profefied  and  protefted  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the 
Anabaptifts,  Sqparattfts,  and  Seftaries,  on  the  other  hand  ;  whole  Tenets 
are  full  of  Schiun,  and  inconfiftent  with  Monarchy  :  and  they  have  been 
feveral  times  very  bufy  in  this  Kingdom,  under  the  Colour  of  Zeal.  Lee 
us  beware  of  them  in  JSngland ;  a  litde  Countenance  or  Connivance  fets 
them  on  fire.  But  for  the  regulating  of  either,  there  needs  no  other 
Coertion  than  the  due  Execution  of  the  Laws  eftablifhed  by  Parikuncnr. 
Bijhcps.  5.  The  Archbiihops  and  Bifhops,  next  under  the  King,  have  the  Go- 

vernment of  the  Church  and  Eockfiaftical  Affairs :  and  a  good  Minifter 
will  be  no  means  of  prefering  any  to  thofe  Places,  for  by-Refpe6ts  ;  but 
only  for  their  Learning,  Gravity  and  Worth  ;  as  their  Lives  and  Doc- 
trine ought  to  be  exemplary. 
Deans,  Ca*  6.  Deans,  Canons,  or  Prebends  of  Cathedrals,  at  their  firft  Inftitution, 
mens,  &c.  ^^g  ^f  great  Ufc  in  the  Church  ;  and  were  not  only  to  be  of  Counfel 
with  the  Bifhop  for  his  Revenue,  but  chiefly  for  his  Government  in  Ec- 
ckfiaftical  Caufes.  The  beft  means  fhould  be  ufed  to  prefer  fiich  tx>  thefe 
Places  as  are  fit  for  the  Purpofe ;  Men  eminent  for  their  Learning,  Piety 
and  Difcretion  :    and  let  them  be  reduced  again  to  their  firft  Inftitution. 
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A  prime  Minifter  will  be  often  folliciced,  and  perhaps  importuned  to 
prefer  Scholars  to  Church-livings  :  and  Friends  nuy  be  advanced  that 
Way,  cattris  paribus  •,  otherwifc  thefe  are  not  Places  merely  of  Favour  : 
for  the  Charge  of  Souls  lies  upon  them  ;  the  greateft  Account  whereof 
will  be  required  at  their  own  Hands  :  but  fuch  will  (hare  deeply  in  their 
Faults,  who  arc  the  Inftruments  of  their  Preferment. 

7.  Order  and  decent  Ceremonies  in  the  Church,  are  comely  and  com-  Ceremon'tet  */ 
mendable  \  but  there  muft  be  great  Care  not  to  introduce  Innovations:  they  ^    churck, 
will  quickly  prove  fcandalous ;  Men  are  naturally  prone  to  Sulpicion  ; 

the  Proteflant  Religion  is  feated  in  the  golden  Mean  ^  the  Enemies  to  her 
are  the  Extremes  on  either  Hand. 

8.  The  Perfons  of  Church-men  are  to  be.had  in  due  refpeft,   for  their  ^^',^'/'/?»' 
Works  fake,  and  protcfted  from  Scorn  :  but  if  a  Clergyman  be  loofe  ^^^ff^kt 
fcandalous,  he  muft  not  be  patronized  or  winked  at ;   die  Example  of  1 

few  fuch  wUl  corrupt  a  great  nuny. 

9.  Prudent  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church  ht'^he  churches 
not  facrilegiouOy  diverted  to  Lay-Ufes.  Patnwcny, 

10.  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Learning  are  to  be  cheriftied  and  encou-  ^^^'  ^^ 
raged,  for  breeding  up  a  new  Supply  to  Srnifli  the  Church  and  Conunon-**      • 
wealth,   when  the  old  Stock  are  tranfplanted.     This  Kingdom  in  !at«- 

Ages  has  been  famous  for  good  Literature ;  and  if  Preferment  (hall  attend 
the  Defcnrcrs,  there  will  not  want  Supplies. 

II. 

11.  Next  to  Religion,  let  the  principal  Care  be  to  promote  Jufticc. ^^^^'ri #/ 
By  Juftice  and  Mercy  the  King's  Throne  is  eftablilhed.  ^^* 

Let  the  Rule  of  Juftice  be  dhe  Laws  of  the  Land  ;  an  impartial  Arbi- 
ter between  the  King  and  his  People,  and  between  one  Subjed  and  ano- 
ther. I  fliall  not  fpeak  fuperlatively  of  them,  left  I  be  fufpeAed  of  Par* 
tiality,  in  regard  of  my  own  Profeffion  ;  but  this  I  may  truly  fay,  they 
arc  fecond  to  none  in  the  Chriftian  World.  They  are  equal  between  Prince 
and  People ;  by  which  the  King  has  the  jufteft  Prerogative,  and  the  Peo- 
ple the  beft  Liberty  :  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjuft  Deviation, 
Hmimi  efi  vitium^  m»  Profeffioms. 

12.  And  let  no  arbitrary  Power  be  intruded.    The  People  of  this  King-  HJoarhhrary 
dom  love  the  Laws  thereof;  and  nothing  will  oblige  them  more,  than  a^w^r^^* 
Confidence  of  freely  enjoying  them.    What  the  Nobles  once  faid  in  Par- 
liament, Nolunms  Legis  Jhsgtia  msaari^  is  imfH-inted  in  the  Hearts  of  all 

the  People. 

13.  But  becauie  the  Life  of  the  Laws  lies  in  their  due  Execution  and^^^^e;. 
Adminiftration,  let  an  Eye  be  had,  in  die  firft  Place,  to  the  Choke  of 
^od  Judges.    A  good  Judge  muft  be  learned  in  his  Profeffion,  patient 

m  Hearing,  prudent  in  Governing,  powerful  in  Elocution,  juft  in  his  Judg- 
ment :  and,  to  fum  up  all,  he  muft  be  a  Man  of  Courage,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  Covetouiheis.  An  ignorant  Man  cannot,  and  a  Coward  dares 
not,  be  a  good  Judge. 

C  c  2  14.  By 
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Kone  to  inter*     1 4.  By  no  means  let  a  Minifter  interpofe,  either  by  Word  or  Letter, 
'?^  c  1*^'"  '^^  ^^y  Caufc  depending,  or  like  to  be  depending,  in  any  Court  of  Jufticc  ; 
€M    afes.     ^^^  fufFer  any  other  great  Man  to  interpofe;  and  even  diffuade  the  King 
himfelf  from  it :  for  if  this  fhould  prevail,  it  perverts  Juftice.    And  if  the 
Judge  be  fo  juft,  and  of  fuch  Courage,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby ;  yet 
it  always  leaves  a  Taint  of  Sufpicion  behind  it.     Judges  muft  be  as  chafte 
as  Cafar^s  Wife ;  and  neither  be,  nor  be  fufpefted  of  Injuftice.     And  in- 
deed the  Honour  of  the  Judges  in  their  Judicature,  is  the  King's  Honour ; 
whofe  Perfon  they  reprefent. 
circtius.  J  g^  The  Judges  may  be  of  great  Ufe  in  their  Circuits ;  which  are,  twice 

in  the  Year,  held  throughout  the  Kingdom.     The  Trial  of  Caufes  between 
Party  and  Party,  or  delivering  of  the  Goals  in  the  feveral  Counties,  are 
very  ufeful  for  the  Expedition  of  Juftice ;  yet  the  Judges  are  of  much 
more  Service  for  the  Government  of  the  Counties  thro  which  they  pafs, 
if  this  were  w^  confidered,.     For  if  they  had  Inftruftions  to  this  Purpofe, 
they  might  be  the  beft  Intelligencers  to  the  King  of  the  true  State  of  his 
whole  Kingdom,  of  the  Difpofition  of  the  People,  of  their  Inclinations, 
Intentions  and  Motions,  which  are  neceflary  to  be  truly  underftood. 
cbargis  fa  h     16.  To  this  End  I  could  wifli,  that  againft  every  Circuit  all  the  Judges 
^^'d^^^lr    fl^ottld,    fometimes  by  the  King  himfelf,    and  fometimes  by  the  Lord 
the  circHuJ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  *^  King's  Name,  receive  a  Charge  of  thofe  things  which 
the  prefent  Times  may  require  ;   and    at  their  Return  deliver  a  faith* 
fill  Account  thereof ;    how  they  found  and  left  the  Counties  thro  which 
they   paffed,    and   in   which  they  kept  their  Aflizes.     And  that  they 
might  the  better  perform  this  important  Office,  it  will  not  be  amifs  if 
fometimes  the  Charge  be  publick ;  as  it  ufes  to  be  in  the  Star-Chamber, 
at  the  end  of  the  Terms,  next  before  the  Circuit  begins ;  where  the  King's 
Care  of  Juftice,  and  the  Good  of  his  People,  may  be  publifhed  5  and  if 
fometimes  alfo  it  be  private,  to  communicate  to  the  Judges  fome  things 
not  fo  fit  to  be  openly  delivered. 
The  Judges  to     17.  I  could  wifli  alfo,    that  the  Judges  were  directed  to  make  a  little 
continue  Ion-  longer  Stay  in  a  Place  than  ufually  they  do  ;   a  Day  more  in  a  County 
w  mthetr    ^quJ^j  be  a  very  good  Addition  ;  altho  their  Salary  for  their  Circuits  were 
frcmts.        increafed  in  Proportion :  it  would  fuit  better  with  the  Gravity  of  their 
Employment.   Whereas,  now  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to  rife  too  early, 
and  fit  too  late,  for  the  Difpatch  of  their  Bufinefs  •,  to  the  extraordinary 
Trouble  of  themfelves,  and  of  the  People :  and,  what  is  principally  to 
be  regarded,  have  not  leifure  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  true  State  of  the 
Country. 
sherifiofthe     jg.  The  Attendance  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Counties^  accompanied  with 
^''"iV*    the  principal  Gentlemen,  in  a  comely,  and  not  cofliy  Equipage,  upon  the 
Judge!.  '      Judges  of  the  Aflize,  at  their  coming  to  the  Place  of  their  fitting,  and  at 
their  going  out,  is  not  only  a  Civility,  but  alfo  of  Ufe:  as  it  raifesa  Re- 
verence to  the  Perfons  and  Places  ol  the  Judges ;  who  coming  from  the 
King  himfelf  on  fo  great  an  Errands  fiiould  not  be  neglefted. 

19.  If 
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19.  If  any  one  fue  to  be  made  a  Judge,  I  Ihould  fufpeft  him:  but  if^^  ^if^-^^ 
cither  direftly  or  indireftly  he  Ihould  bargain  for  a  Place  of  Judicature,  ?/^f}S* 
let  him  be  rejeded  with  Shame  5  Fender e  jure  potefi^  emerat  We  prius. 

20.  When  the  Place  of  a  Chief  Judge  of  a  Court  becomes  vacant,  a  The  Pmfm 
puifnc  Judge  of  that  Court,  or  of  another  Court,  who   has  approved  J^*^^^^'^'^^ 
himfelf  fit  and  deferring,  Ihould  be  fometimes  preferred.     This  would  bej^^^{ 

a  good  Encouragement  for  him,  and  others  by  his  Example. 

21.  Next  to  the  Judge,  Care  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  Choice  of  fuch  ^Serjeants at 
are  called  to  the  Degree  of  Serjeants  at  Law  ;  for  fuch  the)r  muft  be  firft,  ^^w. 
before  they  are  made  Judges  :  and  none  fhould  be  made  Serjeants  but  fuch 

as  probably  might  be  held  fit  for  Judges  afterwards ;  when  the  Experience 
at  the  Bar  has  fitted  them  for  the  Bench.  Therefore,  by  all  means,  fupprefs 
the  unworthy  Courfc  of  late  in  Ufe,  of  paying  Money  for  it:  which  may 
(atisfy  fome  Courtiers,  but  is  no  Honour  to  the  Perfon  preferred ;  nor  to 
the  King,  who  thus  prefers  them. 

22.  The  King's  Council  at  Law,  efpecially  his  Jttorney  and  Sollicitor  The  King's 
General^  being  of  continual  Ufe  in  the  King's  Service;  not  only  for  his ^^''"^'^ -*' 
Revenue,  but  for  all  the  Parts  of  his  Government ;  fhould  doubtlels  be  ^^J^r„gy  ^nd 
Men  every  way  fit  and  able  for  that  Employment :  they  Ihould  be  learned  soUicitor-Ge' 
in  their  Profeflion ;  not  ignorant  in  other  things ;  ana  dextrous  in  thofc  neraL 
Affairs,   the  Difpatch  whereof  is  committed  to  them. 

23.  The  King's  Attorney  $/  the  Court  of  Wards  is  in  the  true  Quality  ^/^^,-„^  ^/ 
of  a  Judge;  therefore  wlut  has  already  been  obferved  of  the  Judges,  m- the  wards 
tended  principally  of  the  three  great  Courts  of  Law  at  fVeftminfter^  xn^y^'^^^'^^^h* 
be  applied  to  the  Choice  of  the  Attorney  of  this  Court.     And  the  like  . 

for  the  Attorney  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancajler ;  who  partakes  of  both  Qua- 
lities, partly  of  a  Judge  in  that  Court,  and  partly  of  an  Attorney- 
General  ;  for  fa  much  as  concerns  the  proper  Revenue  of  the  Dutchy. 

24.  The  Judges  of  the  four  Circuits  in  rhe  twelve  Shires  ofJVdles^  thori^^  Wcllh 
they  are  not  of  the  firft  Magnitude,    nor  need  be  of  the  Degree  of  thcjudies. 
Coif ;  except  the  Chief  Juftice  of  Chefterj  who  is  one  of  their  Number  ; 

yet  their  Choice  fhould  be  directed  by  the  fame  Rules  as  for  the  other 
ludges.  And  indeed  thefe  fometimes  are,  and  fitly  nuy  be,  tranfplanted 
uito  the  higher  Courts. 

25.  There  are  many  Courts;  fome  fuperior,  fome  provincial,  and  {omt Contentions. 
of  a  lower  Orb  :  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  and  is  fit  to  be  fo  ordered,  thaf*^/?''^*  3[*' 
each  of  them  keep  within  its  proper  SjAere.     The  Harmony  of  Juftice  is^^i,'/^//"!* 
fweeteft,  when  there  is  no  jarring  about  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  Courts  ifrevented. 
which  methinks  Wifdom  cannot  much  differ  upon^,  their  true  Bounds  being 

for  the  qioft  part  fo  clearly  known. 

26.  Thus  much  for  the  Judges  ;  next  for  the  principal  Minifters  of  Ju-  TheHkh- 
ftice.     The  High-Sheriffs  of  the  Counties  have  been  very  ancient  in  this^^^''^* 
Kingdom ;  I  am  fure  before  the  Conqueft :  and  fuch  muft  be  chofe  as  are 

fit  for  the  Office  ;  which  is  of  great  Truft  and  Power  ;  the  Poje  Comi- 
tatusj  the  Power  of  the  whole  County,  being  legally  committed  to  them. 
Therefore  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Intention  of  the  Law,  that  the  Choice  of 
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them  Ihould  be  by  the  Recommendation  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  King- 
<iom ;  and  by  Advice  of  the  Judges  \  who  are  prefumed  to  be  well  ap- 
prized of  the  Condition  of  the  Gentry  of  the  whole  Kingdom :  and  altho 
the  King  may  do  it  of  himfclf,  yet  the  old  way  is  the  good  way. 
Katu  h$  27,  I  utterly  condemn  the  Praftice  lately  crept  into  the  Court ;  that 

f'Yfj^^ ^' tomt  who  arc  pricked  for  Sheriffs,  and  were  fit,  Ihould  get  out  of  the 
^^y  Bill  ;  and  others  who  were  neither  thought  on,  nor  worthy,  Ihould  beno^ 

minatcd :  and  both  for  Money. 
L'uHtenants        28.  As  for  the  Lord  LieutenafitSy  and  Deputy  Ueutensnts  of  the  Cosm- 
and  Deputy  j^^^  .  ^j^^j^  proper  Ufc  is  for  the  Management  of  military  Affairs,  againft 
clunties!^'  ^  ^^  Invafion  from  abroad,  or  a  Rebellion  or  Sedition  at  home.    Good  Choice 
ihould  be  made  of  them,  prudent  Inftruftions  given  them,  and  as  little  of 
the  arbitrary  Power,  as  poffible,  left  them.     And  let  not  the  Mufter- 
Matters,  and  other  Officers  under  them,   incroach  upon  the  Subject  ;   for 
this  will  detraft  much  from  the  King's  Service. 
Jufticisof         29.  The  Jujlices  of  Peace  are  of  great  Ufe.     Anciently  there  were 
Peacf.  Confervators  of  the  Peace :  thefe  are  the  fame ;  only  feveral  Afts  of  Par- 

liament have  altered  their  Denomination,  and  enlarged  their  Jurifdidion 
in  many  Particulars  ^i   and  the  fitter  they  are  for  preferving  the  Peace  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  more  Care  Ihould  to  be  taken  in  the  Choice  of  them. 
Nottohechofe     30.  But  none  Ihould  be  put  into  either  of  thefe  Commiffions,  with  an 
for  Favour.    £yg  ^  Favour  to  their  Pcrfons ;  to  give  them  Countenance  or  Reputa- 
tion in  the  Places  where  they  live ;  but  for  the  King^s  Service  only  :  nor 
fhould  any  be  turned  out  for  the  Disfavour  of  any  great  Man.    This  has 
been  often  ufed  •,  and  proved  of  no  good  Service  to  the  King. 
Jufttc€  and        31.  Let  it  be  well  obferved  that  the  Execution  of  Jufticc  is  committed 
f^hmixe^  to  the  Judges,  which  feems  the  fevercr  Part ;  but  the  milder  Part,  which 
is  Mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  King's  immediate  Hand  :  and  Juftioe  and 
Mercy  arc  the  true  Supports  of  the  Throne.     If  the  King  (hall  be  wholly 
intent  upon  Juftice,  it  may  appear  too  rigid  ;  but  if  he  be  oveivremifs  and 
eafy,  it  draws  Contempt  upon  him.     Examples  of  Juttice  muft  fome- 
times  be  made  for  Terror  ;  Examples  of  Mercy  fometimes  for  Comfort 
to  others :  the  one  procures  Fear,  and  the  other  Love.    If  a  King  be  not 
both  feared  and  loved,  he  is  loft. 
Tbi  Court  of      32.  The  Court  of  Parliament  in  England  is  fuperlativc;  and  therefore 
Parliament,  j^  ^j|j  income  me  to  fpealc  the  more  cautioufly  of  it.    Its  Inftitution  is 
very  ancient  in  this  Kingdom.  It  confifts  of  the  two  Houfes,  of  the  Peers 
and  Commons,  as  the  Members ;  and  of  the  King's  Majcfty,  as  the  Head 
of  that  great  Body.    By  the  King's  Authority  alone,  and  by  his  Writs, 
they  are  aflembled  ;    and  by  him  alone  are  they  prorogued  and  dilfolved  : 
but  each  Houfe  may  adjourn  itfelf. 
anaCwmcH      gj-  Being  thus  aflembled,    they  are  more  properly  a  Council  to  the 
to  the  King.    KJng,  than  a  Court  \  the  great  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  to  advife  his 
Majcfty  in  thofe  things  of  Weight  and  Difficulty,  which  concern  both  the 
King  and  People. 

34^  No 
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34.  No  new  Laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  Laws  abrogated  or  altered,  J^^w/,  how 
but  by  common  Confent  in  Parliament  •,  where  Bills  are  prepared  and  pre*-'^-^^" 
fented  to  the  two  Houfes,  and  then  delivered  5  but  nothing  is  concluded 
without  the  King's  Royal  Aflent :  Laws  are  but  Embryos,  till  he  gives 

them  Life. 

35.  Yet  the  Houfe  of  Peers  h^  a  Power  of  Judicature  in  fomc  Cafes  ;  TheHoHfe^f 
properly  to  examine,  and  then  to  afSrm  ;  or  if  there  be  Caufe,  to  re-  ^f^^^^' 
verfc  die  Judgments,  which  have  been  given  in  the  Court  of  King's- Bench, /«r*. 

the  Court  of  higheft  Jurifdiftion  in»the  Kingdom  for  ordinary  Judicature: 
but  in  thefe  Cafes  it  muft  be  done  by  Writ  of  Error  in  Parliament 0.  And 
thus  the  Rule  of  their  Proceedings  is  not  abfoluta  poteftas^  as  in  making 
new  Laws;  but  limiMa  poteftaSy  according  to  the  known  Laws  of  the 
Land«. 

36.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  have  only  Power  to  cenfiire  the  Members  ^^  Powtrpf 
of  their  own  Houfe,  in  point  of  Eleftion  or  Mifdemeanors,  in  or  towards  ^Jj^*^^^-' 
that  Houfe ;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had  Power,  fo  much  as  to  adminifter 

an  Oath  to  prepare  a  Judgment. 

37.  The  true  Ufe  of  Parliaments  in  this  Kingdom,  is  very  excellent  iVfiof  tht 
and  they  (hould  be  often  called,  as  the  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  require ;  ^^"'*^*''^' 
and  continued  as  lone  as  is  neceflary,  and  no  longer :  otherwife  they  are  but 
Burdens  to  the  People,  by  reafon  of  the  Privileges  juftly  due  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houfcs  and  their  Attendants  -,  which  their  juft  Rights  and 
Privileges,  are  religioufly  to  be  obferved  and  maintained  :  but  if  they 
Ihould  be  unjuftly  enlarged,  beyond  their  true  Bounds,  they  might  leflen 

the  juft  Power  ot  the  Crown  -,  as  bordering  fo  near  upon  Popularity. 

38.  Thus  far  we  have  fpokc  of  the  Common  Law  of  England^  gene-^'^*^^'^'^ 
rally  and  properly  fo  called  ;  becaufe  'tis  moft  general  and  common  to  al-  ^^' 
snoft  all  Cafes  and  Caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal :  but  there  is  alfo  ano- 
ther Law,  called  the  Civil  or  Ecclejiaftical  Law^  which  is  confined  to  fome  C«''^'^»'* 
few  Heads  •,  and  this  is  not  to  be  neglefted.    And  altho  I  am  a  Profeflbr  of 

the  Conunon  Law,  yet  I  eameftly  advife  that  the  Civilians  be  not  difcoun- 
tenanced  nor  difcouraged :  otherwife,  when  we  (hall  have  to  do  with  any 
foreign  King  or  State,  we  (hall  be  at  a  miferable  Lofs  for  want  of  learned 
Men  in  that  ProfelTion. 

IIL 

39.  We  ccmie  now  to  con(ider  thofe  things  which  relate  to  Counfellors  ofTwoS^rtsof 
State,  the  Council- Table,  and  the  great  Offices  and  Officers  of  the  King-^^^^M^'"'' 
dom.    Of  Counfellors  there  are  two  forts  •,  the  firft,  Conjiliarij  nati :  fuch  arc 

the  Prince  of  IVales^  and  others  of  the  King's  Sons,  who  are  bom  Coun* 
lellors  to  the  King  i  and  are  early  to  learn  the  Art  of  Goveming.  But  the 
ordinary  fort  of  Counfellors  are  luch  as  the  King,  out  of  a  due  Confidera* 
tion  of  their  Worth,  Abilities,  and  Fidelity  to  his  Perfon  and  Crown,  calls 
to  be  of  Council  with  him,  in  his  ordinary  (jovernment.  And  the  Council- 
Table 
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The  Council-  Table  is  fo  called  from  the  Place  where  they  ufiially  affemble  and  fit :  and 
Tatle.  |.|^gjj.  Oath  is  the  only  Ceremony  ufed,  to  make  them  fuch  ;  which  Oath  is 

folemnly  given  them  at  their  firft  Admiflion.     Thefe  honourable  Perfons 
are  from  thenceforth  of  that  Board  and  Body  ;   and  cannot  come  till  they 
are  thus  called :  and  the  Kbg,  at  his  Pleafure,  may  fpare  their  Attendance ; 
which  they  at  their  own  Plealiire  may  not  do. 
The  Council,      40.  The  Council  therefore  muft  be  chofen  of  Perfons  of  great  Tnift, 
how  to  he     Fidelity,  Wifdom,  and  Judgment,  who  are  toaflift  in  bearing  up  the  King's 
chofe.  Throne  ;  and  of  known  Experience  ip  publick  AflStirs.     Yet  it  may  not 

be  unfit  to  call  fome  that  are  younger,  to  train  them  up  in  that  Trade ; 
and  fo  fit  them  for  thofe  weighty  Afiairs,  a^inft  the  time  of  greater  Ma- 
turity •,  and  fome  alfo  for  the  Honour  of  theu*  Perfons :  but  thefe  two  forts 
not  to  be  tied  to  fo  ftrift  Attendance  as  the  others,  from  whom  the  prefenc 
Difpatch  of  Bufinefs  is  expefted. 
Their  Num-       4 1.  I  could  wilh  that  their  Number  might  not  be  too  great :    the  Per- 
bertobeUmt'  ^^^  ^f  ^^  Counfellors  would  then  be  the  more  venerable.    And  Queen 
Elizabeth^  in  whofe  time  I  had  the  Happinefs  to  live  nuny  Years,  was  not 
/fo  much  obferved  for  having  a  numerous,  as  a  wife  Council. 
i>efut*j  Pri'      42.  The  Deputy  of  a  Privy- Q)unfellor  to  the  King,  I  conceive,  is,  not 
vy-Counfel-  ^jjy  ^q  attend  the  Council-Board,  at  the  times  appointed ;  and  there  to 
conliik  of  what  (hall  be  propofed  ;  but  alfo  to  ftudy  thofe  things  which 
may  advance  the  King's  Honour  and  Safety,  and  the  Good  of  the  King- 
dom i  and  to  communicate  the  fame  to  the  King,  or  to  his  Fellow-Coun- 
fellors,  as  there  (hall  be  Occafion. 
Privy^oun-      43.  And  when  any  new  thing  (hall  be  propofed  to  Confideration,   it 
^^iv^ot^on  ^^^^  advifeable  that  no  Counfellor  fuddenly  deliver'd  any  pofitive  Opinion 
^of\  fuddln.^^^^^^^  »  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  with  all  Men  to  retradt  their  Opinions,  tho 
there  (hould  be  Caufe  for  it :  but  only,  at  moft,  to  break  it,  at  firft,  that  it 
may  be  the  better  underftood  againft  the  next  Meeting. 
Kefolutions         44.  When  any  Matter  of  Weight  has  been  debated,  and  fcems  ready 
apitlted  ''^'"^^^  ^  Refolution  ;  I  could  wi(h  it  might  not  be  concluded  at  that  Sitting, 
^^pi  ^  ^  •       jf  ^Yit  Nece(rity  of  the  time  do  not  prefs  it  ;  left,  upon  fecond  Thoughts, 
there  (hould  be  Caufe  to  alter  :  which  is  not  for  the  Gravity  and  Honour 
of  that  Board. 
The  Xing  to  be     45.  I  wi(h  alfo  that  the  King  would  be  pleafed  fometimes  to  be  prefent 
frefent.         at  that  Board  -,  it  adds  a  Majefty  to  it :  and  yet  not  be  too  frequently  there ; 
which  would  render  it  lefs  efteemed,  when  it  is  become  common ;  and  might 
alfo  make  the  Counfellors  not  fo  free  in  their  Debates,  as  they  would  be  in 
Abfence  of  the  King. 
Secrecy  re^ui-     46.  Befides  the  giving  of  Counfel,  the  Counfellors  are  bound  by  their 
redmPrivy^  Duties,  ex  vi  termini^  as  well  as  by  their  Oaths,  to  keep  Counfel ;  and  they 
i^ounje  lors.    ^^^  therefore  called y^  frivato  conftlh  Regis  ;  ^  a  fecretioribus  conftUis  Regis. 
One  thing  I  add,  in  the  Negative,  which  is  not  fit  for  that  Board  ;  die 
entertaining  of  private  Caufes,  of  meum  £5?  tuum  :  thefe  (hould  be  left  to 
the  ordinary  Courfe  and  Courts  of  Jufticc. 

47.  As 
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47.  As  ^eat  Care  fhould  be  ufed,  in  choofing  the Counfellors  themfelves;  P*'*^*l^^'"V 
folikewife  in  choofing  the  Clerks  of  the  Council,  for  Secrecy  of  Confultation  :  f^^  ^' 
and  it  were  fit  that  his  Majefty  gave  ftrift  Charge,  and  bound  it  alfo  with     * 

a  folemn  Order,  that  no  Copies  of  the  Orders  of  that  Table  be  delivered 
out  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Council,  but  bv  the  Order  of  the  Board :  nor  any 
one,  not  being  a  Counfellor,  or  a  Clerk  of  the  Council,  or  his  Clerk,  to 
have  Acccfs  to  the  Council-Books;  and,  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  Servants 
attending  the  Clerks  of  the  Council  be  bound  to  Secrecy,  as  well  as  their 
Mafters. 

48.  As  to  the  great  Offices  and  Officers  of  the  Kingdom,  there  need  ^^' ^'^'^^  ^' 
little  be  faid  j  the  greateft  part  of  them  being  fuch,  as  cannot  well  be  fe-^//"'^  ^^' 
vered  fi-om  the  Counfellorfhip  :  and  therefore  the  lame  Rules  are  to  be 
obferved  in  the  Choice  of  both.     But  in  the  Quality  of  the  Pcrfons,  I  con- 
ceive it  moll  convenient  to  have  fome  of  every  fort,  as  it  was  in  the  time 

of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  one  Bilhop  at  leaft,  in  refpeft  of  Queftions  touching 
Religion,  or  Church-Government ;  one  or  more  Ikilled  in  the  Laws  ;  fome 
for  martial  Affairs  ;  and  fome  for  foreign  Affairs  :  by  this  Mixture,  one 
will  help  another  in  all  things,  that  Ihall  happen  to  be  moved.  But  if  this 
Ihould  fell,  it  will  be  a  fafe  way,  to  conlult  with  fome  other  able  Per- 
fons,  well  verfed  in  that  point,  which  is  the  Subjeft  of  their  Confulta- 
tion. And  this  may  be  done  fo  warily,  as  not  to  difcover  the  principal 
End  therein. 


IV. 

49.  We  come  next  to  foreign  Negotiations  and  Embaffies.  Emidffks 
With  regard  hereto  it  was  the  Courle  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nature  of  the  Employment,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Per- 

fons  Ihe  employed ;  which  is  a  gcxxl  Rule  to  go  by. 

50.  If  it  were  an  Embafly  of  Congratulation  or  Cereniony,  (which  mull  ^Z^*'''*"**?* 
not  be  neglefted)  Choice  was  made  of  fome  noble  Perfon,    eminent  in 

Place,  and  able  in  Purfe  -,  who  would  take  it  as  a  Mark  of  Favour  j  and 
difcharge  it,  without  any  great  Burden  to  the  Queen's  Coffers,  for  his  own 
Honour. 

51.  But  If  it  were  an  Embafly  of  Weight,  concerning  Affairs  of  State,  ErnhdJIUs^f 
Choice  was  made  of  fome  grave  Perfon,  of  known  Judgment,  Wiftiom,  ^^f^fi- 
and  Experience  ;    and  not  of  a  young  Man  unpraftifSi  in  State  Mat- 
ters ;  nor  of  a  mere  formal  Man,  whatever  his  Title  or  Outfide  Ihould  be. 

52.  Yet  in  Company  of  fuch  were  ufually  fent  fome  promifing  young  rA#^//#»- 
Noblemen,  or  Gentlemen,  as  Afliftants  or  Attendants,  according  to  the^**f' */^^ 
Quality  of  the  Perfons  j  who  might  be  thereby  prepared  and  fitted  for  the    -^    "* 
like  Employment  another  time. 

53.  And  along  with  them  were  always  fent  fome  grave  and  fober  Men, 
ikil^l  in  the  Civil  Law ;  fome  in  the  Languages  -,  and  fome  who  had  been 
formerly  converfant  in  the  Courts  of  thofe  Princes,  and  knew  their  Ways : 
thefe  were  Afliftants  in  private  j  but  not  truftcd  to  manage  Affairs  in 
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publick  :  as  that  would  detraft  fxxHn  the  Honour  of  the  principal  Embal^ 
fadon 
MifCMnttU        54,  If  the  N^jotiation  were  iroon  Merchants  Affairs;  then  the  Perfons 
Niiomfiom.  yfoally  employM  were  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law^  affifted  with  fome  other 
difcreetMen :  and  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  Charge  was  ordinarily  defrayed  by  the 
Company  or  Society  of  Merchants,  whom  the  Neg;otiation  concerned. 
Uifidents»  gg^  If  Refidents,  or  Agents,   were  fent  to  remain  at  the  Courts  of  fo- 

reign Princes  or  States ;  as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  hold  Correfpondence 
with  them  upon  all  Occafions;  fuch  Perfons  were  made  Choice  of  as  were 
prelumed  to  be  vigilant,  indullrious,  and  difcreet ;  and  had  the  Language 
of  the  Place  where  they  were  fent :  and  with  thefe  went  luch  as  promifed 
to  be  worthy  of  the  like  Employment  hereafter.  Their  Care  was,  to  give 
true  and  early  Intelligence  of  all  Occurrences,  either  to  the  Queen  herfelf^ 
or  the  Siecretaries  of  State  5  to  whom  they  had  their  immediate  Rela- 
tion. 

56.  Their  Charge  was  always  born  by  the  Queen ;  and  duly  paid  out  oT 
the  Exchequer,  in  fuch  Proportion,  as,  according  to  their  Qualities  and' 
Places,  might  give  them  an  honourable  Subfiftence  abroad :  but  for  the 
Reward  of  their  Service ;  diey  were  to  expedt  that  upon  their  Retirn,  by 
fome  fuch  Preferment  as  might  be  worthy  of  them ;  and  yet  be  littlie  Burden 
to  the  Queen*s  Coffers  or  Revenues. 
Thar  inftrnc-  57,  At  going  out,  they  had  their  ^neral  Inifaudions  in  Writing,  whicb 
tkns^  mijght  be  communicated  to  the  Minifters  of  the  States  whereto  they  were* 

fent ;  they  had  alfo  private  InilruAions,  upon  particular  Occafions  :  and 
at  their  Return,  they  always  rendered  an  Account  of  fome  things  to  the 
Queen  herfelf ;  of  fome  to  the  Bbdy  of  the  Council ;  and  of  others  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State ;  who  made  ufe  of  them>  or  communicated  them,  as 
there  was  Occafion. 
rbeEancatkn     58.  In  thofe  Days  there  was  a  conftant  Courfe  held,  by  the  Advice  of  the 
#//wij»i»i/- Secretaries,  or  fome  principal  Counfellors,  offending  into  feveral  Parts  be- 
^fi^^^*  yond  the  Seas,  fome  young  Men  of  promifing  Parts,  to  be  trained  up,  and 

made  lit  for  fuch  publick  Employments ;  and  to  learn  the  Lsmguages. 
This  was  at  the  Charges  of  the  Queen,  and  run  not  high ;  for  they  tra- 
velled but  as  private  Gentlemen  :  and  as  their  Deferts  appeared  by  their 
Induftry,  fo  they  were  farther  eniployed  or  rewarded.  And  this  is  an  ex^ 
cellent  Courfe  to  breed  up  a  Nurfery  of  fuch  publick  Plants. 

V. 
W4rs^  59.  We  come  next  to  Peace  2Lnd  PTar^ 

Wars  are  either  foreign  or  domeftkk  :  As  for  a  War  of  Invafion  fix)m' 
abroad  ;  we  muft  not  be  over-fecure  :  that  is  the  way  to  invite  it.     And 
for  Peace  at  home;  Juftice  is  the  beft  Proteftor  diereof. 
Tofreviwtan     60.  In  order  to  prevent  any  Invafion  or  War  from  abroad.  Care  muft 
imvapon.      y^  j^^  ^f  ^^j.  Out- works,  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Shipping  of  our  King- 
dom \  which  are  the  Walls  thereof.    Every  great  Ship  is  an  impr^nable 
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Fort;  and  our  many  fafe  and  commodious  Forts  and  Havens,  in  thefe 
Kingdoms,  are  as  the  Redoubts  to  fecure  them. 

6i.  No  Nation  in  the  "World  can  rival  Eitglami  in  the  Odk-Timher^  NavaUtons. 
whereof  the  Bodies  of  our  Ships  are  built  j  and  we  need  not  borrow  of  our 
Neighbours  Iron  for  Spikes,  or  Nails  to  feften  them  tc^ether  :  but  there 
muft  be  a  great  deal  of  Caution  ufed,  and  Provifion  made,  that  our  Ship- 
Timber  be  not  unneceflarily  wafted« 

62.  But  for  Tackling,  as  Sails  and  Cordage,  we  are  beholden  to  wrracTtlmi. 
Neighbours ;  and  buy  them  for  our  Money  :  mefe  therefore  muil  be  fore- 
feen  and  ftored  up  againft  a  time  of  Neeid }  and  not  fought  for  when  we 
are  to  ufe  them.    But  we  are  much  to  blame,  that  we  make  them  not  at 
home  ;  only  Pitch  and  Tar  we  have  not  of  our  own. 

62.  For  the  true  Art  of  Building  Ships,  both  for  Burden  and  Service,  shlp^bulUmg. 
no  Nation  in  the  World  exceeds  us.    Ship-Wrishts,  and  all  other  Artifans 
belonging  to  that  Trade,  muft  be  cherifhed  and  encouraged. 

64.  Powder  and  Ammunition,  of  all  forts,  we  can  have  at  home ;  ^  in  Ammumtion. 
exchange  bn:  other  home  Oxnmodities  we  may  be  pkgntifully  iiippljed  there- 
with from  our  Neighbours :  which  muft  not  be  negleded. 

65.  This  Kingdom  is  plentifiilly  fumiflied  with  Mariners  and  Sea-men.  Ss^rs. 
The  conftant  Trade  of  merchandizing  will  iupply  us  at  time  of  Need  ;  and 
navigable  Rivers  will  repair  the  Store,  both  to  tne  Royal  Navy,  and  to  the 
Merchants,  if  employ'd,  and  well  paid  for  their  Lalxmr. 

66.  Sea-Captains,  Commanders,  and  other  Officers,  muft  be  encouraged,  Sea-offiars. 
and  raifed  by  degrees ;  astheir  Fidelky  and  Induftnr  deierve  it.    And  never 

let  brave  Spuits,  that  have  fitted  themfdves  for  Comniand,  either  by  Sea 
or  Land,  be  laid  by  ;  as  Peribns  unneceffiuy  for  the  Time.  Let  Arms  and 
Ammunition  of  all  forts  be  provided  and  fkured  up,  a3  againft  a  Day  of 
Battel ;  and  let  the  Ports  and  Forts  be  fo  fitted,  as  if  by  the  nact  Wind 
we  ihould  hear  of  an  Alarm  :  fuch  a  known  Provifion  is  the  fureft  Pro- 
tection. 

67.  And  for  zfan^n  War^  intended  by  ourfelves,  to  enlarge  the  Bounds  TcrnnnWaru 
of  our  Empire ;  I  have  no  Opinion  either  of  the  Juftnefs  or  Fitnefs  of  it : 

our  own  Territories  feem  large  enough,  and  are  naturally  bounded  by  the 
Ocean.  And  it  were  very  hard  to  attempt  liich  a  War  with  Hopes  of  Suc- 
ce&  ;  as  the  Subje6bx>f  this  Kingdom  believe  it  illegal  to  be  forced  beyond 
the  Seas,  without  their  own  Conient,  mxMi  Expe6tation  of  an  unwarranted 
Conqueft  -,  but  to  refift  an  invading  Enemy,  or  to  fupprefs  Rebels,  the 
SubjeA  may,  and  ihould  be  coounanded  out.  The  whole  Kingdom  muft 
be  one  entire  Body  ;  otherwife  that  Saying  will  be  verified,  Dnm  Jingu-^ 
It  pugnamusy  omnes  vincfintur. 

68.  Our.ftria  League  of  Amity  and  Alliance  with  the  Duf^bj  is  a  mu-  ^HiAnawitb 
tual  Strength  to  both ;  and  the  Shipping  pf  both,  in  CcMijunftipn,  being  fp  **^^^*°^- 
powerful,  no  Foreigner  will  venture  upon  it.    This  Le^g^e  and  Fnei>d|hip 

muft  inviolably  be  obierved. 

69.  There  remains  then  np  PiMgcr  V>  this  King[4Qm,  byit  frpm  a  Civil^'*^^^^^* 
IVar  i  which  is  the  moft  defperate  of  all.    The  King's  Wifdom  and  Juf- 
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tice  muft  forefee  and  prevent  it  ;  or  if  it  ftiould  happen,  quench  fuch  a 
Wildfire,  with  all  poflible  Diligence.  The  Cures  of  a  Civil  War  are  efFedi- 
ed  either  by  preventive  Remedies;  which  by  juft  and  equal  Government 
take  away  the  Occafion ;  or  by  fevere  ones,  if  the  other  prevail  not.  The 
Service  and  Vigilancy  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  in  every  County,  and  of 
the  High-Sheriffs,  will  herein  contribute  much  to  our  Security.  But  if  this 
Ihould  not  prevail,  peccant  Humours,  and  the  Difaffefted,  muft  by  a  timely 
Enquiry  be  difcovercd,  purged  out,  or  cut  off.  Mercy,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  k 
real  Cruelty  in  a  King.  Yet  if  the  Heads  of  the  Tnbes  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  mifled  Multitude  will  fee  their  Error,  and  return  to  their  Obedi- 
ence 5  fuch  an  Extent  of  Mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitable. 
Money.  70.  A  King,  a^ainft  a  Storm,  muft  ever  provide  a  convenient  Stock  of 

Treafure  •,  and  neither  be  without  Money,  which  is  called  the  Sinews  of 
War  5  nor  depend  upon  the  Curtefy  of  others,  which  may  fail  at  a  Pinch. 
Magaxines.        7 1 .  He  muft  alfo  have  a  Magazine  well-ftored  with  all  forts  of  Arms  and 
Engines  of  War ;  which  alfo  muft  be  had  fix>m  foreign  Parts,  or  provided 
at  home  ;  and  committed  to  feveral  Places,  under  the  Cuftody  of  trufty 
and  faithful  Minifters  and  Officers. 
Experienced       72.  He  muft  make  choice  of  experienced  and  able  Commanders,  to  con- 
Commanders.  j^^  ^^^  manage  the  War,  both  againft  a  foreign  Invafion,  and  a  domeftick 
Rebellion  ;  who  fhould  not  be  young  and  giddy,  but  fit  to  govern  others 
as  well  as  themfelves. 

73.  Let  not  liich  be  difcouraged,  if  they  deferve  well,  by  Mif-infor- 

mation,  or  for  fatisfying  the  Humours  or  Ambition  of  others ;  perhaps,  out 

of  Envy  -,  perhaps,  out  of  Treachery,  or  other  finifter  Ends.    A  ftcddy 

Hand  in  governing  military  Affairs,  is  more  requifite  than  in  Affairs  of 

Peace ;  becaufe  an  Error  conunitted  in  War,  may,  perhaps,   prove  irre-«^ 

trievable. 

The  CendfOi      74.  When  a  Civil  War  is  ended,   thofe  who  have  been  found  6ithfiil  in 

^*/*  ^y^'^the  Land,  muft  be  regarded  and  rewarded ;  the  traiterous,  or  treacherous, 

waThended.'^^'^  have  mifled  others,  fcverely  punifhed  j  and  the  Neutrals  and  felfe- 

*  hearted  Friends  and  Followers,  who  have  ftarced  afidc  like  a  broken  Bow», 

be  noted.. 

vr. 

Trade  at  75.  We  now  tum  to  Trade  :    and  this  likcwife  is  either  domeftick  or 

heme.  foreign.    We  begin  with  home  Trade  •,  which  enables  the  Subject  to  live ; 

and  lays  the  Foundation  for  a  foreign  Trade,  by  Traifick. 
Tillage.  76.  And  firft  ;  Tillagp  muft  &  encouraged,  to  fupply  the  Kingdom 

with  Corn  for  the  Natives,  and  to  fpare  for  E3qx>rtation.  I  remember 
more  than  once,  in  times  of  Dearth,  when  it  drained  much  Coin  out  of 
this  Nation,  toflirnifh  us  with  Corn  from  foreign  Parts. 
^f^^/^^  77.  Good  Hufl>ands  will  find  means  of  improving  their  Lands  bv 
tnHustandry.j^^^^  Chalk,  Marie,  or  Sea-fand;  where  it  can  be  had:  but  they  Ihould 
be  put  in  mind  thereof)^  and  encouraged  ia  their  Induftry. 

78.  Planting; 
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78.  Planring  of  Orchards,  in  a  Soil  and  Air  fit  for  them,  is  very  pro- 
fitable, as  well  as  pleafant.  Cyder  and  Perry  are  good  Beverage  in  Sea 
Voyages. 

79.  Gardens  likewife  are  very  profitable,  if  planted  with  Artichokes,  G4rie»/nt^. 
Roots,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  fit  for  Food  ;  whence  they  are  pro- 
perly call'd  Kitchen-Gardens. 

80.  The  planting  of  Hop- Yards,  and  the  fowing  of  Woad,  and  Rape-  H^p-rards, 
Seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the  Planters,  in  Places  fit  for  them  -,  and  ^^^^*  ^^ 
confequently  profitable  for  the  Kingdom  ;   which  for  feveral  Years  was 
flirnifhed  with  them  from  beyond  the  Seas. 

81.  The  planting  and  preferving   of  Wood-Lands,    efpecially  thofe^^^* 
produ&ive  of  Timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  commendable  ;  to  fiir- 
nifh  Poflerity,  both  for  Building  and  Shipping. 

82.  The  Kingdom  might  be  much  improved  by  draining  of  drowned  Dr4«»i»^^ 
Lands,  and  recovering  them  from  the  overflowing  both  of  fait  and  frefh 
Waters.     And  many  fuch  Grounds  would  be  very  fit  for  Dairies  5  which 

when  well  look'd  after,  are  exceedingly  commodious*. 

83.  Much  good  Land  might  be  gamed  from  Forefts  and  Chafes,  mort  Tonfts  ^nd 
remote  from  the  King's  Accefs,  and  from  other  Places  of  Common  ;  pro-  P?*'^'**  ff 
vided  due  Care  be  ta^en  that  the  poor  Commoners  receive  no  Injury  by  *  ^^^ 
fuch  Improvement. 

84.  The  making  of  navigable  Rivers  would  prove  very  profitable ;  they  NdvigMhU 
being  as  fo  many  Inlets  of  Wealth,  by  conveying  Commodities  with  eaie  ^'^^^ 
from  Place  to  Place. 

85.  The  planting  of  Hemp  and  Flax  for  Linen  Cloth  and  Cordage,  sewing  cf 
would  be  an  unknown  Advantage  to  the  Kingdom  •,  many  Places  therein  ^^^ 
being  as  fit  for  it,  as  any  foreign  Parts.     Underfbmd  the  fame  of  Wool  and 
Leather  of  the  Kingdom,  if  they  be  converted  inta  Manufaftures. 

86.  Let  the  Vanity  of  the  Tunes  be  rcftrained,  which  the  Neighbour- ^«*«7^*^^ 
hood  of  other  Nations  has  introduced  :  and  we  ftrive  apace  to  exceed  our'^^^^  '^ 
Pattern^     Let  Vanity  in  Apparel,  and  which  is  more  vain,  that  of  the  * 
Fafhion,   be  avoided.     In  SpatHj  they  allow  the  Players  and  Curtefans  the 

Vanity  of  rich  and  coflly  Cloaths  5  but  to  fober  Men  and  Matrons,  they 
forbid  it  upon  paitt  of  Infamy :  a  feverer  Punifhment  upon  ingenuous  Na*- 
tures  than  a  pecuniary  Mul<fb. 

87.  Excefs  in  coftly  Meats  and  Drinks,  fetched  from  beyond  the  Seasi  «»^  i>«w 
ihould  be  avoided  :  wife  Men  wilt  avoid  this  without  a  Law  r  and  I  wifh 

there  might  be  a  Law  to  reftrain  others.  The  Excefs  of  Wine  cofb  the 
Kingdom  much;  and  returns  nothing  but  Surfeits  and  Difeafes.  Were 
we  as  wife  as  we  eafily  might  be,  within  a  Year  or  two  at  the  moft,  if  we 
would  needs  drink  Wine,  we  might  drink  it  for  half  the  Coft  *. 

88.-  But 

^  See  Mr.  BuJbill's.Mridgtment  #/  /i&r£ml  Bacon'«  PhUofr^kd  Tbury,  in  MburakPftfi^ 
cutitns. 

*  The  Author  appears  to  mean^  bj  planting  Vfnes  in  England  ^  which  if  well  under^ 
ftood  and  regulated,  would  not  fiiil  of  Succefs  \  as  we  learo>  not  only  from^  tbo  aocienc. 
Xiftoxies  of  England  i  hut  alfo  front  modern  Experieacei 
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Thinatht         88.  But  inftead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which  are  cither  brCH^t  from 
^chTrfd'^^  beyond  Sea,  or  wrought  here  by  the  Hands  of  Strangers ;  let  us  advance 
*'''  *      the  native  Conunodities  of  our  own  Kingdom,  and  employ  our  Country- 
men before  Strangers  *,  let  us  turn  the  Wool  of  the  Land  mto  Cloths  and 
StufFs ;  and  the  Hemp  and  Flax  growing  here,   into  Linen  Cloth  and 
Cordage  :  it  would  fet  many  thoufand  Hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one 
Shilling  worth  of  the  Materials,  would,  by  Induftry,   be  nmltiplied  to 
five,  ten,  and  often  twenty  times  the  Value  when  wrought.    But  of  all 
forts  of  Thrift  for  the  publick  Good,  I  would  principally  recommend  the 
Encouragement  of  Hufbandry ;  and  the  Improvement  or  L^uids  for  Til- 
hjjfi :  there  is  no  fuch  Ufury  as  this.     The  King  cannot  ealai^  the  Bounds 
of  thefe  Iflands,  which  nuke  up  his  Empire;  the  Ocean  being  the  unrt* 
moveable  Wall  which  inclofes  them  ;  but  he  nuy  enlai]ge  and  multiply  the 
Revenue  thereof,  by  this  honeft  and  innocent  Way  of  Hufbandry. 
Enelifh  Laas     S9.  Our  EngUJk  Ladies  are  much  ^iven  to  the  wearii^  of  coilly  La- 
tQ  %e  9nc$ti'  ces,  ^c.  and,  if  brought  from  Ituly^  Frsmt^  or  FkmdirSj  they  txt  in 
ragti.  gj.^^  Efteem  ;  whereas  if  the  like  were  made  by  the  Engfi/i^  fb  nuich 

Thread  as  would  make  a  Yard  of  Lace,  being  put  into  that  ManufaAure, 
would  be  five  times,  or  jperhaps  ten  or  twenty  dmes,   the  Value. 
OrtzMs.  90.  The  braedii^  01  Cattle  is  great  Profit  i  efpecially  the  bpeediog  of 

Hotfes,  in  many  Places,  not  only  for  Labour,  but  for  the  Saddle  ;  the 
Ef^ijb  Horie,  for  Stres^,  Courage  and  Swifinefs,  not  beii^  ktferior  to 
die  Horfes  of  any  other  Kingdom. 
liming.  91.  The  Minerals  of  the  Kingdom,  efpecially  Lead,   Iron,    Copfcr, 

and  Tin,  are  of  great  Vahie,  and  fet  many  aUe  bodied  Subje^  to  work  : 
it  is^r^at  Pity  theBufinefs  of  Mining  fhould  not  beinduftriouhy  profecoied. 
Tijhirks.  92.  But  fcarce  any  thing  is  more  advantageous  than  fifhing  upon  the 

Coafts  of  thefe  Kingdoms ;  and  the  Seas  bekniging  to  them  :  our  Neigh- 
bours, widiin  half  a  Day's  Sail  of  us,  with  a  good  Wind,  can  fhew  us  the 
Ufe  and  Value  thereof.  And,  doubtkfs,  there  is  Sea*room  enough  iiir 
both  Nations,  without  ofiendii^  one  another  \  and  it  woukl  es^ceediii^ly 
fupport.  the  Navy. 
Mirchandp-  ^3.  This  Kin^^m  is  much  enriched  of  late  by  the  Trade  of  Metdian- 
^^  dize,  which  the  Ew^ifl»  drive  in  foreign  PartB ;  and,  if  it  be  wifely  ma- 

naged, it  mufl  of  Neceflity  prove  verjir  beneficial :  Ou£  being  taken,  diat 
the  -Exportation  »cceod  ws.  Importation  in  Vahie  ;  for  then  the  Balance 
of  Trade  mull  be  penumed  in  Coin  oir  JBullion.    This  wonid  eafily  be 
<efie£bsd,  if  the  Merchants  were  to  make  their  Returns  in  folid  Cofomodi- 
ties,  and  not  too  nnKh  thereof  in  Vanity,  teadisg  to  £x£ieft« 
Uonofolwsu      94.  But  fpecialCare  cnuft  be  taken,  that  Monopolies,  which  axe  Can- 
hfnvinttd.  kers  of  all  Trade,  be  aotadmitted,  under  fpccious  Colours  of  publick  Good^ 
95.  To  put  all  this  under  a  R^ulation  ;  if  a  conftant  CommifTion,  to 
Men  of  Honefly  and  Underflanding,  were  granted,  and  well  purfued,  for 
direfting  the  Management  of  thefe  things,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
bofl  Advantage  i  and  this  CommifTion  were  made  fiibordijoate  no  thcCoun- 
cil-Board)  it  is  conceived  very  gpod  'EJStSu  muid  follow. 

VII. 
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VIL 
g6.  The  next  thing,  is  that  of  Cohnies  ^nd  foreign  Plantations  ;  which  ^^»^^»»'. 
are  very  neccffary,  as  Outlets  to  a  populous  Nation,  and  may  be  profit- 
able alio,  if  managed  difcreetly. 

97.  The  Choic  of  the  Place  requires  many  Circumftances 5  viz.  (i.)  that  Choice  of 
the  Situation  be  near  the  Sea,  for  the  fake  of  a  commodious  Intercourfe^J)*^^*^*^''' 
with  Et^landi  (2.)  that  the  Temper  of  the  Air  and  CUmate  be  fuch  as^'"*"^^''*'' 
may  beft  agree  with  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Ef^UJb^  rather  inclining  to 

Cold  than  Heat  •,  (3.)  that  the  Place  be  ftored  with  Woods,  Mines,  and 
Fruits,  'which  are  natural  to  the  Place  ;  (4.)  that  the  Soil  be  fuch  as  will 
probably  prove  fruitful  for  Corn,  and  other  Convenicncies ;  and  for  breed- 
ing of  Cattle ',  (5.)  that  it  have  Rivers  both  for  Pafiage  between  Place  and 
Place,  and  alfo  for  fifhing ;  and,  (6.)  that  the  Natives  be  not  fo  nume- 
rous, but  that  there  may  be  Elbow-room  enough  for  them :  all  which  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  ff^eft-Indies. 

98.  The  Place  alio  fhould  be  fuch  as  is  not  already  planted  by  theSub- 
jirfb  of  any  Chriflian  Prince  or  State;  nor  too  nearly  lx)rdering  upon  their 
l^lantation.  And  it  would  be  more  convenient,  to  be  chofen  by  fome  of 
thofe  Gentlemen  or  Merchants  who  firfl  move  in  the  Work  5  tnan  to  be 
afligned  them  from  the  King  :  for  it  muft  proceed  fix)m  the  Option  of 
the  People,  elfe  it  founds  like  an  Exile ;  fo  that  the  Colonies  muft  be  raifed 
fey  the  leave  of  the  King,  and  not  by  his  Command. 

99.  After  the  Place  is  chofe,  the  firft  flep  mufl  be,  to  choofe  a  fit  Go-  TheUr  G^vfr- 
remor  5  who,  altho  he  have  not  the  Name,  yet  muft  have  the  Power  of '*'''^" 

a  Viceroy :  and  if  the  Perfon,  who  principally  moved  in  the  Work,  be 
not  fit  for  that  Truft  ;  yet  he  fhould  not  be  excluded  from  Command ;  but 
then  hisDefeft,  in  the  governing  Part,  muft  be  fupplied  by  Affiftantstobe 
joined  with  him,  or  fuch  as  he  mall  very  well  approve  of. 

100.  At  their  fetting  out,  they  muft  have  their  Commiffion,  or  Let-rWrC«»- 
ters- Patent  fr<Mn  the  King  -,  diat  tney  may  acknowledge  their  Dependance,  ^^'^^ 
and  be  under  the  Proteftion  of  the  Crown  of  England  :  and  they  muft  re-  ^fi^'^^^ 
ceive  fome  general  Inftru6bion  how  to  difpofe  ot  thcmfelves,    when  they 

come  there  ;  which  fhould  be  in  the  Nature  of  Laws  to  them. 

loi  •  But  the  general  Law,  by  which  they  muft  be  guided  and  governed,  Thw  Laws. 
fhould  be  the  Common  Law  01  England  ;  and  to  that  End,  it  will  be  fit 
that  fome  Man,  reafonably  fkilled  in  the  Law,  and  otherwife  qualified 
for  fuch  a  Purpofe,  be  inclined,  or  perfuaded,  to  go  thither  as  a  Chancellor 
among  them,  at  firft ;  and  when  the  Plantation  is  more  fettled,  then  to 
have  Courts  of  Juftice  there  as  in  Etigland. 

102.  For  the  Difcipline  of  their  Church  ;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  *«>^%'''»' 
it  agree  with  what  is  fettled  in  England^  elfe  it  will  make  a  Schifm  and  a 
Rent  in  Cbrift*s  Coat,  which  muft  be  feamlefs  5  and,  to  this  Purpofe  it 
will  be  proper,  that,  by  the  King's  fupreme  Power  in  Caufes  ecdefiaftical^ 
within  all  his  Dominions,  they  be  fubordinate  to  fome  Bifhop  and  Biflioprick 
of  this  Kingdom* 
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Their  F$rcts        103.  At  the  firft  planting,  or  as  foon  after  as  poflible,  they  muft  dc- 

and  Defence,  f^^^  themfelves  both  againft  the  Nathres,  and  Strangers ;  and  to  that  Pur- 

pofe,  muft  have  the  Affiftance  of  feme  able  military  Man^  convenient  Arms 

and  Ammunition ;  left,  on  a  fudden,  they  be  expofed  a  Prey  to  fomc  other 

Nation,  when  they  have  fitted  the  Colony  for  them. 

104.  For  their  better  Defence  againft  a  common  Enemy  ^  it  ieems  beft, 
that  foreign  Plantations  fhould  be  placed  in  one  Continent,  and  near  toge- 
»    ther :  for  if  they  are  too  remote  fi-om  one  another,  they  will  be  dif-united, 
and  weaker. 
Thehr  Bepn-       105.  They  muft  provide  themfelves  of  fuch  Houfes  as  they  can,  for  the 
^*^*  prefent  -,  and,  at  more  leifure,  fuch  as  are  better  :  and  they  muft  firft 

plant  for  Corn  and  Cattle,  6? f .  for  Food  and  neceflary  Suftenance  ;  and 
after,  they  may  enlarge  themfelves  to  thofe  things,  which  may  be  for  Pro- 
fit, Pleafure,  and  Traffick. 
Their  Em-         106.  Wood  for  Shipping,  in  the  firft  place,  may  doubtlefs  be  there  had, 
^'*  and  Minerals  found  ;  however  Mines  out  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and 

Seas,  and  Waters  adjoining,  will  not  be  wanting. 

Trades.  107,  Regard  muft  be  had  to  employ  the  Colony  in  profitable  Trades 

and  Manu&dlures,  fuch  as  the  Clime  will  beft  fuit,  and  fuch  as  may  be 

ufeful  to  this  Kmgdom ;  and  return  to  them  an  Exchange  of  neceflary 

.things. 

shifpmg.  1 08.  In  a  ftiort  time  they  may  build  Veflels  and  Ships,  for  Traffick  with 

the  Parts  near  adjoining,  and  with  England  alfo ;  fi-om  whence  they  may 

be  iumifhed  with  fuch  things  as  they  want ;   and,  in  Exchange  or  Barter, 

fend  from  thence  others,  with  which,  either  by  Nature  or  Art,  they  may 

foon  abound. 

2Je  Outlaws,      109.  But  no  known  Bankrupt,  for  Shelter  •,  nor  known  Murderer  or 

^]^^'^^^^         other  wicked  Perfon,  to  avoid  the  Law  ;  nor  known  Heretick  or  Schif- 

matick,  ftiould  be  fufFered  to  go  into  thofe  Countries  j  or  if  they  do  creep 

in  there,  they  muft  not  be  harboured  or  continued  :   elfe  the  Place  would 

receive  them  oad,  and  return  them  to  England^  upon  all  Occafions,  worfc. 

Their  Trade       no.  Let  the  Trade,  to  and  fi-om  the  Plantations,  be  fo  ordered,  that 

toberegula-   ^^^^  fg^  Merchants  and  Tradefmen  may  not,  under  colour  of  fiirnilhing 

^*  '  the  Colonies  with  Neceflaries,  grind  them,  fo  as  ftiall  always  keep  them 

in  Poverty. 

Cemmijpeners     m.  And  to  regulate  all  thefe  Inconveniencies,  which  will  infenfibly 

f  ns^^^'     grow  upon  them,  it  were  advifable  the  King  fhould  ereft  a  fubordinate 

Council  in  England ;   whofe  Care  and  Charge  it  ftiould  be,  to  advife  and 

put  in  Execution,  aU  things  which  fliall  be  found  fit  for  the  Good  of  the  new 

Plantations  •,  and  who,  upon  all  Occafions,  fliall  give  an  Account  of  their 

Proceedings  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Council-Board ;  and  from  them  receive 

fuch  Directions  as  may  heft  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  Place. 

I^'^lf'w      ^^^'  ^^^  King's  reafonable  Profits  are  not  to  be  n^lefted;  and  may 

'^'^.        .arife  from  Refervation  of  moderate  Rents  and  Services;  by  Cuftoms  and 

Duties  upon  the  Exportation,  and  Importation  of  Merchandize :  which, 

for  a  convenient  time  after  the  Plantation  begins,  fliould  be  very  eafy,  to 

encourage 
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encourage  the  Work ;  but  after  it  is  well  fettled,  may  be  raifed  to  a  con- 
fiderable  Proportion.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that,  when  the  Induftry  of  one 
Man  has  fettled  the  Work,  a  new  Man,  by  Infinuation,  or  Mif-informa- 
tion,  may  not  fupplant  him  5  which  is  the  Difcouragement  of  all  feithfiil 
Endeavours. 

VIIL 

113.  We  come  now  to  the  laft  thing  propofed  ;  vfe.  the  Court  and  Cu^The Court, 
riality. 

The  King  in  his  own  Perfon,    both  in  refpeft  of  his  Houlhold  ov  Kings,  bow  u 
Court,  and  in  refpeft  of  his  whole  Kingdom  (for  a  little  Kingdom  is  but^*  advijed, 
as  a  great  Family)   muft  be  exemplary:  Regis  ad  exemplum^  &c.     But  ^ 

Kings  are  Men ;  and  feafonable  Mementoes  may  be  ufefiil :  and  being  dif- 
creetly  given,  cannot  but  be  Well  taken.  Ana  here  an  Admonition  from 
ai  dead  Author,  or  a  Caveat  from  an  impartial  Pen,  whofe  Aim  neither 
was,  nor  can  be  taken,  as  any  particular  By-Defign,  will  prevail  more, 
and  have  a  better  EfFeft,  than  a  down-right  Advice  ;  which  perhaps  may 
be  miftaken,  as  if  it  were  fpoken  m^ifterially.  ' 

1 14.  And' in  the  next  Place,  the  Prime  J^inijier  muft  give  no  juft  Cauferj^^Ow^iiftS? 
of  Scandal,  either  by  light,  vain,  or  oppreffive  Carriage.  ^/^^«  J^mU 

»      115.  The  great  Officers  of  the  King's  Houfhold  had  need  be  difcreet^^'j^'    ^^ 
and  provident  Perfons,  both  for  his  Honour,  and  for  his  Profit ;   xhty^p^l^  ^^^JrJ 
muft  look  both  Ways,    elfe  they  are  but  half-fighted  :    yet  in  the  Choice  A^W. 
of  them,    there  is  more  Latitude  left  to  Affeftion,    than  in  the  Choice 
of  CounftUors,   and  the  great  Officers  of  State,    who  muft  always  be 
chofe  merely  out  of  Judgment ;    for  in  them  the  Publick  has  a  great 
Concern. 

116.  The  other  minifterial  Officers  in  Court,  as  for  Diftinftion  {zktTheotktrtni- 
they  may  be  termed,  alfo  require  an  Eye  upon  them.     They  have  ufually»(/^*«<»^o#- 
rifen  in  the  Houfliold  by  Degrees;   and  it  is  a  noble  Way  to  encourage"'''* 
faithful  Service  :  but  the  King  muft  not  bind  himfelf  to  a  Neceffity  here- 
in ;  for  then  it  would  be  held  ex  debito :  neither  muft  he  alter  it,  without 

an  apparent  Caufe.  But  to  difplace  any  who  are  in,  upon  Difpleafure, 
which  ufiially  happens  upon  the  Information  of  fome  great  Man,  is,  by  all 
means,  to  be  avoided  ;  unlefs  there  be  a  manifeft  Reafon  for  it. 

1 1 7.  But  it  feems  beft  to  leave  the  ordering  of  the  Houfliold- Affairs  to  The  white- 
the  White-Staffs,    who  are  thofe  honourable  Perfons,    to  whom  it  pro-"^'^/^»  ^^^ 
perly  belongs,  and  are  anfwerable  to  the  King  for  it;  and  to  thofe  other ^'"^'''■^^'^' 
Officers  of  the  Green-Cloth,  who  are  fubordinate  to  them,  as  a  kind  of 
Council,  and  alfo  a  Court  of  Juftice.     Tho  for  the  Green-Cloth  Law,  in 

the  largeft  Senfe,  I  have  no  Opinion  of  it,  farther  tlian  it  is  regulated  by 
the  juft  Rules  of  the  Common  Laws  of  England. 

118.  Towards  the  Support  of  his  Majefty's  own  Table,    and  of  xhtTho  Purvoy- 
Princes,  and  of  his  neceffary  Officers,  his  Majefty  has  a  good  Help  by^*^'- 
Purveyance,    which  juftly  is  his  Due  ;   and,    if  juftly  ufed,  is  no  great 
Burden  to  thcSubje6t :  but  by  the  Purveyors,  and  other  under  Officers,  it  is 

V  o  L.  II.  E  c  often 
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4)ft€n  abufed.     In  many  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  it  is  reduced  to  a  Certainty 

in  Money  ;  and  if  it  be  indifferently  and  difcreetly  managed,  it  would  be 

no  hard  matter  to  fettle  it  fo  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom ;  tho  to  be 

renewed  from  time  to  time  :  for  that  will  be  the  beft  and  fafeft,  both  for 

King  and  People. 

TheRevtnues.      119.  The  King  muft  be  put  in  mind  to  preferve  the  Revenues  of  his 

Crown,  both  certain  and  cafual,  without  Diminution  ;  and  to  lay  up  Trea- 

fure  in  Store  againft  a  time  of  Extremity.  Empty  Coffers  give  an  ill  found ; 

and  make  the  People  many  times  forget  their  Duty ;  thinking  that  the 

King  muft  be  beholden  to  them  for  his  Supplies. 

Nooffiarsto      120.  I  by  no  means  think  it  fit,  that  the  King  fliould  reward  any  of 

xyi/Tf^r/li^  ^  Servants  with  the  Benefit  of  Forfeitures,  either  by  Fines  in  the  Court 

tures.       "   of  Star-Chamber,  or  High-Commiifion  Courts,  or  other  Courts  of  Juf- 

tice  ;  or  that  they  (hould  be  farm'd  out,  or  beitowed  upon  any,  fo  much 

as  by  Promife,  before  Judgment  given :  this  would  neither  be  profitable 

nor  honourable. 

Mafques  and     121.  Laftly ;  befides  Matters  of  ferious  Confideration,  in  the  Courts  of 

MnmemT^'^'  Princes,  there  muft  be  times  for  Rccrenrion  aiid  Sports  :  when  there  is  a 

Queen,   and  Ladies  of  Honour  attending  her,  there  muft  fomecimes  be 

Mafques,  and  Revels,  and  Interludes.     And  when  there  is  no  Queen,  or 

Princes,  yet  at  Feftivkls,  and  for  the  Entertainnient  of  Strangers,  .or  upon 

iiieh  Occafions,  they  may  be  poper  alfo.    But  Care  fliould  be  taken,  that, 

in  fuch  Cafes,  they  be  iet  off  more  with  Wit  and  Livelinefs,  than  with 

Coft  and  waftefiil  Expcnce  \ 

^  For  more  upon  the  whole  of  this  ufeful  Subjed^  fee  the  Author's  Ejfays,  SiH,  IIL 
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A  PROPOSAL/or  a  New  Digest 
of  the  Laws. 


A' 


M  O  N  G  the  Degrees  and  Afts  of  heroical  Honour,  the  firft  Kinistofer- 
or  fecond  is  the  Perfon  and  Merit  of  a  Law-giver '^.  Princes,/''*^''  '^"'^ 
who  govern  well,  are  Fathers  of  the  People :  but  if  a  Fa- J'^^'^'^f  ^^"^ 

ther  educate  his  Son  well,  or  allow  him  liberally  while  he  ^   ^^'* 

lives ;  yet  leaves  him  nothing  at  his  Death,  whereby  both  he  and  his 
Defcendants  may  be  the  better ;  the  Care  and  Piety  or  a  Father  is  not  here 
compleat.     So  kings,  who  make  a  Portion  of  an  Age  happy  by  their 

food  Government  ;    yet,  if  they  do  not  make  Teftaments,  whereby  a 
^erpetuity  of  Good  may  defccnd  to  their  Country,   they  are  but  mortal, 
and  tranutory  Benefactors. 

2.  If  any  of  the  meaner  Politicians,  whofc  Talent  it  is  to  fee  the  worfl:  The  vfi  of 
of  things,  fliall  think,  that  Laws  are  but  Cobwebs ;  that  good  Princes  may  ^^'^^»  «">'' 
do  well  without  them ;  and  that  bad  ones  will  not  value  mem  much ;  they  ^^.^'"^  ^^ 
judge  neither  well  nor  wifely.     For  certainly,  good  Laws  are  fome  Bridle  '^'^^"' 

to  bad  Princes  ;  and  as  a  Wall  afbout  Government.  And  if  Tyrants 
fometimes  make  a  Breach  into  them,  yet  they  mollify  even  Tyranny  it- 
felf  i  as  Sohff^  Laws  did  the  Tyranny  oi  Pififiratus  :  and  befides,  they  com- 
monly rife  again,  upon  the  firit  Advantage  of  better  times. 

3.  Other  Means  to  perpetuate  the  Memory,  and  Merits  of  Sovereign  liiw  r/>#  ^f/f 
Princes,  are  inferior  to  this.    The  Building  of  Temples,  Tombs,  Palaces, -a^^^^'//^"" 
Theatres,  and  the  like,  are  honourable  things ;  and  look  big  upon  Pofte-^'*^''"^^^' 
rity :  but  Conftataine  the  Great  gave  a  proper  Appellation  to  fuch  Works,  p)^,7 
when  he  call'd  Trajanj  who  was  a  great  Builder,  by  the  Name  of  Pane- 

tariaj  or  Wall-Flower  ;  becaufe  his  Name  was  upon  fo  nuny  Walls.  ^- 
jfdriaii's  Veb  was  better ;  for  he  determined  to  wreftle  a  Fall  with  Time  : 
and  going  frequent  Progrefles  over  all  his  Empire ;  whenever  he  found  any 
Decays  of  Briages,  or  Highways,  or  Cuts  of  Rivers  and  Sewers,  or  Walls, 
or  Banks,  or  the  like,  he  gave  fubftantial  Orders  for  their  Repair.  He 
alfo  granted  Multitudes  of  Charters  and  Liberties  for  the  Comfort  of  de- 
cay*d  Companies  and  Corporations :  fo  that  his  Bounty  ftrove  with  the 
Ruins  of  Time.  Yet  tho  this  was  an  excellent  Difpofition,  it  reached, 
in  eflfea,  but  to  the  Shell  and  Outfide  of  a  Commonwealth  :  it  avaird 
nothing  to  Virxue^r  Vice.     A  bad  Man  might  take  the  Benefit  and  Eafe 

of 
«  Sec  below,  J.  20. 
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of  the  Ways  and  Bridges,  as  well  as  a  good  one ;  and  a  bad  People  might 
purchafe  good  Charters.  The  better  Works  of  Perpetuity  in  Princes,  are 
doubtlcfs  thofe  that  wafli  the  Infide  of  the  Cup  :  fuch  as  Foundations  of 
Colleges,  and  Ledlures  for  Learning,  and  the  Education  of  Youth ;  Foun- 
dations and  Inftitutions  of  Orders,  and  FratemitieSt  for  NoblMo^  En- 
tcrprize.  Obedience,  and.  the  likf  •  Yet  thcfc  too  aie  bur  like.  E!amati#n» 
of  Orchards  and  Gardens,  in  Spots  of  Ground,  here  and  there  ;  they  do 
not  Till  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  make  it  fruitful,  like  the  eftablifhing  of 
good  Laws  and  Ordinances ;  which  renders  a  whole  Nation  as  a  well  re- 
gulated College  or  Foundation. 

ExamfUs  of      4.  This  kind  of  Work  is  rare  enough  in  Hiftory,  to  (hew  it  excellent ; 

^^i/L^^^  ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  make  it  fufpeded  for  impofllbie,  inoonvenknc,  or 

H*fi(fry.  unfafe.  MofeSj  who  gave  Laws  to  the  Hsbrewsy  being,  the  Scribe  oft  God, 
is  fitter  to  be  mentioned  for  Honour  to  other  Law^givers,  tbirt-  to  be 
ranked  among  them.  Min$s^  Lycurgm^  and  Sokn^  are  Examples,  for  the 
Themes  of  Grammar-Scholars.  For  ancient  Perfonages  and  Chara^bci^ 
as  Times  go  now,  become  Children  again  -,  tho  the  Parable  of  Pindar  is 
true,  that  the  befl  of  things  is  Water :  for  common  and  trivial  Things  are 
the  beft,  and  are  rather  defpifed  thro  Pride,  becaufe  they  are  vulgar,  than 
for  any  juft  Caufe,  Certainly,  the  Laws  of  thofe  three  L»iflators'had 
great  Prerogatives  :  fir  ft  ^  the  Prerogative  of  Fame;  becaufe  thejr  were 
a  Pattern  among  the  Grecians  ;  fecondly^  that  of  lafting  ;  for  they,  conti- 
nued longeft  without  Alteration  ;  and  thirdly^  that  of  a. Spirit  of  Revival, 
to  be  often  oppreffed,  and  often  reftored, 

ThiKmprf      5.  Among  the  feven  Kings  of  Rome^  four  w^tx^  Lat^-givors-:  foricis 

Rome.  juftly  obferved,  that  never  State  was  fo  well  fwaddled  in  its  Infancy^  as 
the  Romany  by  virtue  of  their  firft  Kings**,  which  was  a  principal  Caufo  of 
the  wonderful  Growth  it  afterwards  received. 

Thi  Decern^      6.  The  D^^^wiwf's  Laws  were  Laws  upon  Laws»  and.  not  Originals; 

^"^**  for  they  grafted  Laws  of  Greece  upon  a  Ram^Uf  Stook  of  Laws  and'  Cuf- 

toms  -,.  but  fuch  was  their  Succefs,  that  the  /Wiv  Tabki  they  oompikd, 
were  the  main  Body,  of  the  Laws,  which  framed  and  wielded  the- great 
Body  of  that  Scate,  Thefe  Ufted  long^  with  fonae  Supplementals^  and 
the  Pretoria;!  Edifts  in  jflbo  ;  which  were^  in  refpeft  of  Lawsy  as  Writing- 
Tables  in  refpedt  of  Brafs ;  the  one  to  be  put  in  and  out^  whilft'  the  other 
is  permanent.  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  reformed  the  Laws  of  Rome^:  for  he 
had  three  Singularities,  which  never  Tyrant  had  bcfides  ;  wz*  (i.)  that  he 
was  a  Lawgiver  ;  (2.)  that  he  fided  with  the  Nobili|:y,5  and,  (3O  that  he 
turned  private  Man,  not  thro  Fear,  but  Confidence.  . 

^^^^^*  7.  Cafar^  long  after,  defired  to  imitate  him  only  in  the  firft ;  for  other- 

wife  he  relied  upon  new  Men;  and  for  refigrung.  his  Power,  Seneca  defcribcs 
him  right :  Cafar  foon  fljeatbed  his  Swor4t  but.nefoer  laid  it  afide^.  And 
himfelf  took  it  upon  him,  faying  in  Scorn  of  5y//(i's  Refignation  ;  Sylla 
knew  no  Letter s^^  he  could  mt  diSlate^.    But  for  the  Part  of  a. Law-giver, 

Cicero 

'  CAfar  Gladium  eito  cond'idit,  numjuam  fofmt. 
^  Sylla  nefcivit  Lheras,  di^an  non  fotmt. 
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Cwr^r^  gives  him  the  Attribute  5  If  you  had  ask^d  Caefar  ^xAai  be  did  in  the 
Gowny  be  would  have  anfwered^  that  be  tHodt  many  ^e^eellent  Laws  ^.  His 
Nephew  Auguflus  trod  the  feme  Steps,  but  with  deeper  Print,  becaufe  bf 
his  long  and  peaceful  Reign  ;  whereof  one  of  the  Poets  of  his  Age  fays  ; 
llsat  wben  be  bad  given  Peace  to  tbe  Eartb^  be  bent  bis  Mind  to  'tbe  Conjider- 
ation  of  Rigbts  and  Privileges^  and  tbe  enaSing  of  juft  Laws  8. 

8.  From  that  time  there  was  fiich  a  Race  of  Wit  and  Authorit^r,  be-Juftinian. 
twecn  the  Commentaries  and  DeciBons  of  the  Lawyers,  and  the  Edifts  of 

the  Emperors,  that  both  Laws  and  Lawyers  were»out  of  Breath.  Where- 
upon Juftinian  in  the  End  recompiled  die  whole,  and  made  a  Body  of  fuch 
Laws  as  might  be  wielded  ;  which  himfelf  glorioufly  and  truly  calls,  the 
raifing  of  a  temple  facred  to  Jufiice\  built  indeed  on  the  former  Ruins  of 
Books,  as  Materials,  and  fome  new  Conftitutiohs  of  his  own. 

9.  \si  Atbensx!siV}\aASexviri^  zs  Mfcbines  obferves,  or  Stjmding^CoPi'The^txymof 
mijjioners^  who  watched  to  fee  what  Laws  grew  improper  forthe  Times,  Athens. 
and  what  new:Law  in  any  Branch  crofied  a  &»'mer  *,  and  iQ  ex  officio  ptx>- 

pofed  their  Repeal. 

10.  King  Edgar  coUefted  the  Laws  of  this  Kir^dom  -,  and  g^ve  themr%  Edg*r» 
the  Strength  of  a  Faggot  bound  ;   whereas  they  formerly  were  difperfed. 

And  that  was  more  Glory  to  him,  than  his  failing  about  this  Iflaiid,  with 
a  potent  Fleet ;  which  was,  as  the  Scripture  fays;  tbe  way  of  a  Ship  in 
tbe  Sea 'y  itvanifhed,  but  this  lafts. 

11.  Jlpbonfo  the  Wife,    the  Ninth  of  that  Name,   King  of  Cafiile^  A\phonCorf 
compiled  the  Digefi  of  the  Laws  of  Spain^  entitled  the  Siete  Partidas  i  Caftile. 

an  excellent  Work,  which  he  finifhed  in  feven  Years.  And  as  Ti^iAir j  well 
obferves,  that  the  Capitol,  tho  built  in  the  Beginnings  of  Rome^  was  yet 
fit  for  the  great  Monarchy  that  came  lafter  ;  fo  that  Building  of  Laws 
fufEccs  for  tne  Greatnefs  or  the  Spamfb  Empire,  whidi  has  fiiice  etifiied. 

1 2.  Lefmis  XI.  had  it  at  heart  to  have  made  one  conftant  Law  of  Franeej  Lewis  XI.  0/ 
cxtraAed  out  of  the  Civil  Roman  Law,  and  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Provinces,  France. 
which  arc  various,  and  the  King's  EdiBsy  whidfi,  with  the  French^  are 
Statutes.     Surely  he  might  have  done  well,  if,  as  he  brought  the  Crown 
ftxxti.Rage^  which  is  his  own  Expreffion,  fo  he  had  brought  his  People 

from  'Lackey  ;  that  they  might  not  run  up  md  down  for  their  Laws  todifc 
Cvfril  Lawy  the  Ordinances,  the  Cuftoms,  the  Difcretions  of  Courts,  and 
the  Difcourfes  of  Phllofophers,  as  they  do. 

13.  King  He^ry  VIII.  in  the  twenty-fevcnth  Year  of  his  Reign,  was  Henry  viii. 
authorized  by  Parliament,   to  nominate  thirty-two  Commiflioners,   part<i/'^'*S^and. 
ecdeliaftical,  and  part  temporal,   to  pulge  the  Carton  Law ^  arad  make  it 
agreeable  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Law  of  the  Lamd  ;  but  it  took  no 

«lfcft :  for  the  A6b  of  that  King  were  commonly  rather  Proffers  and  Ru- 
mours, than  well  grounded,  or  well  purfued.    But  I  may  err  in  producing 

fo 

^  Cdfar,  fi  ah  90  qu^reretur,   quid  egiffitjn  Toga,    Ugis  reff^ndifftt  muUas  V  fraclaras 
tulip. 

S  Pace  data  Terrls;  anirmtm  ad  ctvilia  virttt 
jHrafuHtni  Legifqui  tullt  jufiiffimm  author. 
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fo  many  Examples.     For  as  Cicero  (aid  to  Cd^Jatj   fo  may  I  fay  to  your 
Majcfty,  Nil  vulgare  te  dignum  videri  fojjit  "*.     And  indeed,  the  thing  well 
underftood,  is  fer  from  vul^r  :  for  the  Laws  of  moft  Kingdoms  and  States, 
have  been  like  Buildings  of  many  Pieces ;  and  patch'd  up  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  Occafions,  without  Frame  or  Model. 
^^*\^A^      14.  For  the  Laws  of  Enf^and\  to  fpcak  my  O[^nion,  without  Partiality 
Jj^^^/*'^' cither  to  my  Profeffion  or  Country ;   as  to  the  Matter  and  Nature  of  them, 
I  hold  them  wife,  juft,  and  nxxierate :  they  give  to  God ;  they  give  to 
C£far ;  they  give  to  the  Subject  what  appertains.     True,  they  are  as  mix'd 
as  our  Language;  compounded  of  Britijb^  Raman^   Saxon^  Danifb^  and 
Norman  Cu£>ms :  And  furely  as  our  Language  is  thereby  fo  much  the  richer ; 
our  Laws  are  likewife  by  that  Mixture  the  more  compleat. 
neqmriA"         jg^  ^^^  jQgg  ^y^  attribute  lels  to  them,   than  thofe  who  would  have 
mtndment.    ^j^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^jj  MutaticMis :  for  no  Tree  is  fo  good  firft 
fet,  as  by  tranfplanting  and  grafting.     But  tho  the  Matter  of  them  be  ex- 
cellent, they  certainly  require  Amendment  in  point  of  Form  \  which  to  re- 
duce and  pCTfed,  I  hold  as  one  of  the  greatcft  Dowries  that  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  this  Kingdom. 
'^Z!ndidta     ^^'  ^^^^  Work,  as  for  its  Excellency,  it  is  worthy  of  your  Majefty's 
xw^jamcf,  Aft  and  Times  ;    fo  it  has  fome  Circumftance  of  Propriety  agreeable  to 
en  account  i/your  Pcrfon.     God  has  blefled  your  Majefty  with  Poftcrity  5  and  I  am  not 
his  JJfue.       of  the  Opinion,  that  childlefs  Kings  are  fittdS:  to  fupply  Fortuity  of  Gene- 
rations, by  Perpettiity  of  noble  Ads  -,  but  contrary  wife,  that  they  who  leave 
Pofterity,  are  the  more  interefted  in  the  Care  of  niture  Times  5  that  as  well 
their  OfFsprinff,  as  their  People,  nuy  participate  of  their  Merit. 
And  learned.     17.  Your  Majefty  is  a  great  Mafter  in  Juftice  and  Judicature;  and  it 
Ttmes.  ^^^  ^  Yixy  the  Fruit  of  that  your  Virtue  Ihould  not  be  tranfmitted  to  fuc- 

ceeding  Ages.  Your  Majefty  alfo  reigns  in  learned  Times ;  the  more,  no 
doubt,  in  regard  of  your  own  Perfection  in  Learning  ;  and  by  your  Patro- 
nage thereof  And  it  has  been  the  Misfortune  of  Works  of  tnis  Nature, 
that  the  lefs  learned  Times  have  wrought  upon  the  more  learned  ;  which 
now  will  not  be  the  Cafe. 
The  Author* t  i8.  As  for  myfelf,  the  Law  was  my  Profeffion ;  to  which  I  am  a  Debt- 
Vm  therein.  ^^ '  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  Helps  I  have  of  other  Arts ;  which  may  give  Form  to  Mat- 
ter. And  I  have  now,  by  God's  merciful  Chaftizement,  and  by  his  fpecial 
Providence,  Time  and  Leifure,  to  put  my  Talent,  or  half  Talent,  or 
1  what  it  is,  to  fuch  Exchanges,  as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  Intercft  of  an 
aftive  Life.  Therefore,  as  in  the  beginning  of  my  Troubles,  I  ofiered 
your  Majefty  to  take  pains  in  the  Hiftory  of  England  \  and  in  compiling  a 
Method  and  Digeft  of  your  Laws ;  I  have,  in  fome  meafure,  performed  the 
firft  S  which  refted  only  upon  myfelf  •,  and  now,  in  all  Humility,  renew  the 
Offer  of  this  latter,  which  will  requine  Help  and  Affiftance;  if  it  fhall 
ftand  with  your  Majefty's  good  Pleafure  to  employ  my  Service  therein. 

'9-  To 

••  That  nothing  vulgar  feeihs  worthy  of  you. 

*  As  having  now  publilhcd  his  Hiftory  of  King  Henrj  VII. 
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19^  To  give  your  Majefty  fomc  View  of  the  Work,  as  I  propofe  it^'^vyw9fth$ 
permit  me  to  fay  Ibmewhat  of  its  Dignity  j  its  Safety  and  Cmvenience  ;  andTj'*^^*'** 
&ftly,  to  Ihew  how  it  may  be  eflfeftea  :    which  will  beft  demonftrate  it  to 
be  no  vaft  or  fpeculative  Thing,  but  real  and  feafible. 

20..  And  nrft,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  by  way  of  taxing  the  lusLw%\Usi>iffiity. 
but  fpcak  only  by  way  of  perfeSling  them  ;  which  is  eaGeft  in  the 
beft  mings :  tor  tnat  which  is  greatly  amifs,  hardly  receives  Amend- 
ment ;  but  that  which  has  already,  to  that  more  may  be  given.  What 
I  Ihall  propofe  being  not  as  to  the  Matter  of  Laws ;  but  only  as  to 
the  Manner  of  their  R^iftring,,  Expreflion,  and  Tradition  i  k>  as  ta 
give  them  rather  Light  than  any  new  Nature.  Thus  then,  for  the  Hig^ 
mty  of  the  Work,  I  {carcfe  know  where  to  find  the  like  \  for  forely  that 
S(:^e,  and  thofe  Degrees  of  fovcreign  Honour,  are  true  and  rightly  mar- 
lhali©d :  Firftr  the  Founders  of  States  5  then  Law-givers  5  then  Deliver- 
ers after  lon^  Calamities  ;  then  the  Fathers  of  their  Countries,  or  juft  and 
prudent  Pnnces  ;  and  kftly.  Conquerors :  an  Honour  not  to  be  received 
among  the  reft ;  except  where  there  is  mcMre  Addition  of  Country  and  Ter- 
ritory to  a  better  Government,  than  that  of  the  Conquered.  Of  thefe,  ki 
my  Judgment,  your  Majefty  may,  with  more  Truth  than  Flattery^  be  ca- 
tiued  to  the  firft  \  becaule  of  your  uniting  Britain^  and  planting  tuland  ; 
both  which  favour  of  the  Founder.  What  I  now  propoie,  may  ad^  you 
alio  to  the  fecond.  Lam^fdvers  have  been  called  Principes  perfeiui  \  as  bs- 
ins,  after  their  Deceafe,  ftill  Kings  and  Rulers,  in  their  Laws.  But  this 
Work  (hining  fb  in  itfelf,  needs  no  Taper. 

2 1 .  For  the  Safety  and  Cimvemence  thereof ;  'tis  proper  to  canfider,  and  lusafitygmi 
ahfwer  thofe  Objedtionss  or  Scruples,  that  may  arifc,  or  be  made  aggkinft  [iS^nvimeme. 
The  firft  may  be  this. 

ObjeEHon  I. 

22.  That  it  is  a  needkfs  tbim  \  that  the  Law^  as  it  mm  ftands^  is  in  ^  Q\>\te6onK 
gpod  Statey  cmfaratk  ta  amyfaf€iff$  Law  $  mJ  tbat  it  is  n§t  peffikU  for  tbe'^^^^iHV^ 
Wit  of  Mam^  in  refpeS  ef  tbe  frailty  tberet^^  ta  fravide  a^funfi  tbe  bs$or-^ 
tainties  and  Evajions^  or  OmiJJionsy  of  Law. 

Anfwer. 
22.  For  the  Comparifbo  with  forei^  Laws ;  itisin  vain  to  fpeak  of  it  zThtUw^f 
for  Men  will  never  agree  about  it.     Our  Lawyers  will  be  for  our  munici-  ^?^^^^\ 
pal  Laws  j  Civilians,  Scholars,  and  TraveUers,  wiU  be  of  the  other  Opi-  tk!^%%T 

nion.  Laws, 

24.  But  certain  it  is,  that  our  Laws,  as  they  now  ftand,  are  fubjeft  xo^^omfinmu 
great  Incertainties,  and  Variety  of  Opinion,  Delavs  and  Evafions:  whence  ^-/^^^'^^^ 
tollpws>  (i.)  great  Multiplicity  and  Length  of  Suite.    (2.)  The  conten-^"^        - 
tious  Ferfoa  is  ajrmed  *,    and  the  honeft  Subjedt  wearied  and  opprefled* 
(3.)  The  Ju^ge  is  rnoreabfolute  \  and  in  doubtful  Cafes. has  a  greater  Scope 
and  Liberty.    (4O  The  Chancery-Courts  are  more  filled  i  the  Remedy  of 
Law  being  often  obfture  and  doubtful.    (5.)  The  ignorant  Lawyer  ikreena 

Vol.  U.  Ff  his 
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'  his  Ignorance  of  Law,  in  frequent  and  nunicrous  Doubts :  and,  (6.)  Mens 
Aflurances  of  their  Lands  and  Eftatcs  by  Patents,  Deeds,  and  Wills,  are 
hallow,  and  often  fubjeft  to  Queftion ;  with  many  the  like  Inconvenien- 
cies. 
To  know  15.  And  asall  Laws  do,  more  or  lefs,  participate  of  Incertainties,  it  is  a 

Jf^'?f^'^'- good  Rule  and  Direftion,  to  mark  whether  the  Doubts,  that  arjfc  are  oiJy 
ilw.  '*        ^^  C^its  of  ordinary  Experience,  or  in  fuch  as  happen  not  every  Day :  if  in 
the  firft,  impute  it  to  Frailty  of  Man's  Forefight,    that  cannot  reach  by 
Law  to  all  Cafes ;  but  if  in  the  latter,  be  allured  there  is  a  Fault  in- the 
Law.     Of 'this  I  lay  no  more,  but  that  (to  ^ive  every  Man  his  Due)  had 
^   it  not  been  tbr  Sir  Edward  Cook* sjieports  (which,   tho  they,  nuy  have  Er- 
A^  X^   ^  rors,'  and  fome  peremptory  and  extrajudicial  Refolutions,   niore  than'are^ 
/^y^^r^A    warranted  ;  yet  they  contain  infinite  good  Decifions,  and  Rulings  over  of 
Cafes)  the  Law  by  this  time  had  been  alftioft  like  a  Ship  without  Ballaft  \ 
for  the  Cafes  of  modem  Experience  are  fled  frdmthofe  that  are  adjudged, ' 
and  ruled  in  former  time. 
FtfulLaws.       26.  But  the  Ne^eflity  of  this  Work  is  yet  great<er  in  tlie.  Statute  Law. 
For  firft,    there  are  as  many  enfnaring  Penal  Laws^   which  lie  upon,  the. 
^  Subjeft  ;  and  if  in  bad  Times  they  Ihould  be  awaked,  and  put  in  Execu- 
tion, would  grind  theni  to  Powder.     A  learned  Civilian  interprets  the  Curfe 
of  the  Prophet,  It  Jball  rain  Snares  upon  tbefn,   of  a  Multitude  of  P^^w/ 
Laws  ;  which  are  worfe  than  Showers  of  Hail,'  or  Teftipefts  upon  Cattle  ; 
for  they  fall  upon  Men.     There  are  fome  Penal  Laws  fit  to  be  retained  ; 
but  their  Penalty  is  too  great:  for  it  is  ever  a  Rule,  that  any  over-great 
Penalty,  befides  the  Acerbity  of  it,  deadens  the  Execution  of  the  Law. 
There  is  a  ferther  Inconvenience  of  obfolete  Penal  Laws  ;    for  this  brings 
a  Gangrene,  Negleft,  and  Habit  of  Difobedience  upon  other  wholfome 
Laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  Praftice,  and  Execution  :  fo  that 
.   cur  Laws  endure  the  Torment  of  Mezentius  ;  The  Living  die  in  the  Arms  of 
the  Dead. 
Mcut.uIa'        27.  Laftly,   there  is  fuch  an  Accumulatidh  of  Statutes  *  cohceming' one 
^twtif^^^'    Matter,  and  they  fo  crofs  and  intricate,,  that  the  Certainty  of  Law  is  loft. 
*  in  the  Heap. 

ObjeSlion  II. 

28.   That  it  is  a  great  Innovation  \  and  Innovations  are  dangerous^  iQidnd. 
Poreftght. 

Anfwer.  •  . 

Tht  charge  of    2g.  All  Purgings  and  Medicines,  either  in  the  civil  or  natural  Body,  arc 

Jmiovdfioa    Innovations:  whence  this  Argument  is  a  Common-place  againft  all  noble  Re- 

frfmTeafon,  ^^^^^^^^^^'    B^t  the  Truth  IS,  that  this  Work  ought  not  to  be  termed,  or 

'  held,  an  Innovation  in  the  fufpeded  Senfe.     For  thofe  are  the  Innovations 

objefted  and  fpoken  againft,    that  concern  the  Cpnfciences,    Efktes,'  and 

Fortunes  of  particular  Perfons :  but  this  of  general  Ordinance,  pricks  not 

Particulars,  but  pafles  fUently.    Befides,   'tis  on  the  fevourable  Part  5  for 

'  "  it 
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it  cafes  and  prcffcs  not :  and  laftly,  *tis  rather  Matter  of  Order  and  Ex- 
planation, thanrof  Alteratbn.     Neither  is  this  without  Precedent  in  former  ^»^  A^» 
Governments.     For,  as  was  above  obferved,  the  Romans^  by  their  Decern-  ^^^^^  *^^^* 
virSy  made  their  twelve  tables  \  but  that  indeed  was  only  a  new  enabling  or 
conftituting  of  Laws,  not  a  regiftring  or  recompiling :  and  they  were  made 
out  of  the  Laws  of  the  GreeianSy  not  out  of  their  own  Cuftoms.     In  Jibens 
they  had  Sexviri^  who  were  Standing  Commiflioners  to  watch  what  Laws 
became  improper  for  the  time  '^  and  what  new  Law  in  any  refpeft  croffed  a 
former  *»  and  fo  modbn'd  their  Repeals.    Lewis  XI,  of  France  intended  to 
have  made  one  perfect  and  uniform  Law,  out  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  the 
provincial  Cuftoms  of  France.    Jufiinian^  by  Commiffions  direfted  to  di- 
verfe  Perfons,  learned  in  the  Laws,  reduced  the  Roman  Law^  from  Vaft- 
nefs  of  Volume  and  a  Labyrinth  of  Incertainties,  to  that  Courfe  of  Civil 
Luwy  which  is  now  in  ufe.     And  at  home.  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  twen- 
ty-feventh  Year  of  his  Reign,  was  authorized  by  Parliament  to  nominate 
thirty-two  Commiflioners  ;  part  ecclefuftical,  part  temporal,  to  pui^e  the 
Canon,  Law^  and  make  it  agreeable  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Law  of 
the  Land :  and  the  fame  was  revived  in  the  fourth  Year  of  Edward  YL   tho 
neither  took  effed.    And  the  Statutes  of  King  Edward  I.  were  funda- 
mental. , 

.    /  OhjeSlion  III.  -  ,  . 

30.  In  thus  purging  the  Courfe  of  Common  Laws^  and  St  Mutes  ^  much  Ga^i  That  much. 
may  be  taken  away.  fak^wly!" 

Jnjwer. 

3 1 .  In  all  Purging,  fooie  good  Humours  may  be  difchjwged  j  but  that  is 
largely  recompenied  by  lijghtening  the  Body  of  much  bad. 

^*    '  ObjeSlion  IV. 

32.  Labour  were  better  befiowed^  in  bringing  the  Common  Laws  of  Eng- Whetherbct- 
larid  to  a  Text  'Law^  as  the  Statutes  are  ;  tmd  fetting  both  of  them  down  in^l^  to  form  t 
Method,  and  by  nUs.  '       *  .  ^'^^^^^  , 

jthjwer. 

33.  'Tis  too  long  to  debate,  whether  I^x  ^^///^,  aut nonScripta,  zText 
Lenn,  or  Cufioms  well  regiftred,  with  received  and  approved  Grounds  and 
Maxims,  and  judicial  Aft s  and  Refolutions,  from  time  to  time  duly  cnterM 
and  reported,  be  the  better  Form  of  dcclarii^  and  authorizing.     It  was 

the  principal  Oracle  of .  Lycurgus,^  that  none  of  his  Laws  (hould  be  written;  '  ^'' 

Cuftoms  arc"  Laws  written  in  living  Tables  \  and  fome  Traditions  the 
Church  does  not  difauthorize.  In  aU  Sciences,  they  are  the  foundeft  that 
keep  clofc  to  Particulars  ;  and  I  am  fure  there  are  more  Doubts  arifc  upon 
our  Statutes,  which  are  a  TVx/  Law  \  than  upon  the  Common  Law^  whidi 
is  no  Text  Law :  but  however  the  Queftion  be  determined,  I  darcnot  advife 
calling  the  Law  into  a  new  Mould.    The  Work  I  propofe  tends  but  to 

F  f  2  prune 
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prune  and  graft  the  Law  v  and  not  to  plough  up  and  plant  it  again  :  €yt 
fuch  a  Remove,  I  fhould  hold  indeed  for  a  dangerous  Innovation. 

OhjeOion  V. 
That  It  will       34,  //  ^iU  tarn  the  Judges^  CounfeUm  and  Students  of  Law^  to  School 

La    to  be    ^^^^^ '  ^^  ^^*^  '^^  ^^  ^  '^-^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^  advifefar  Law :  and  it  mil 
\wJiz,wrf}^P^fi  ^  w'w  Ghargt  upon  all  Lawyers^  to  fumifi  tbmfelves  with  new  Boots 
V  Law. 

jfnfwet, 
jfnfwired.  35.  The  former,  'tis  true,  would  follow,  if  the  Law  were  new  moulded 
into  a  Text  Law ;  for  then  Men  muft  bo^  anew  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
Reafons  for  which  I  difallow  that  Courfc,  But  in  the  way  I  now  pro- 
pofe,  the  entire  Body  and  Subftance  of  the  Law  will  remain,  only  dif- 
charged  of  idle  and  unprofitable,  or  hurtful  Matter ;  and  illuftrated  by 
Order,  and  other  Hdps,  towards  the  better  iinderftanding  of  it,  and 
forming  JwJgment  thereon. 

36.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  new  Cliar^ ;  'tis  not  worth  the  fpeaking 
of,  in  a  Matter  of  fo  hijrfi  Importance  :  it  might  have  been  ufed  of  the 
new  Tranflation  of  dte  KWe,  and  the  like  Works.  Books  muft  follow 
Sciences,  and  not  Sciences  follow  Books. 

KowthtW^rk  37.  The  Work  itfelf,  or  the  Recompilement  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
uui9tffi£hdi{^  to  be  elFeftcd  m  this  manner.  It  conhfts  of  two  Parts;  (i .)  the  Digeft^ 
or  recompiling  of  the  Common  Law;  and,  (2.)  that  of  the  Sta- 
tutes. In  the  firft  of  thefe,  three  things  are  required  ;  (i.)  ^t  com- 
piling of  a  Book  de  jfntiquitatibus  Juris.  (2.)  The  reducing  w  perfoaing  of 
the  Courfe  of  Corps  of  fbeCammon  Lam:  and,  (3.)  J%e  ampojing  of  certain 
introduSory  and  auxiliary  Books^  /HrefHng  the  Study  of  the  Laws. 
Viz.  38.  I.  For  the  Jirjl  of  thefe;  all  ancient  Records  in  your  Majefty's 

^yJT^'^f  yJw^,   or  elfewhere,    containing  A&s  of  Parliament,    Lords  Patents, 
^$rnm^^   Commiffions,  Judgments,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  fearched,  perufed,  and 
Amiqmms  ^d^ticd  :  and  out  of  them  are  to  be  fdefted  thofe  that  are  ot  moft  worth 
tbiidw.      and  weight ;  and  in  Order  of  Time,  not  of  Titles,  (for  the  greater  Con- 
ibrmity  with  the  Tear-Books)  to  be  fet  down  and  r^flred,  rarely  in  b^c 
verba  ;    but  fummed  with  Judgment :  not  omitting  any  matenal  part. 
Thefe  are  to  be  ufed  for  reverend  Precedents ;  but  not  for  binding  Autho^ 
rities. 
if  Conrfiif      39.  n.  For  Aefecondj  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be  made  a  vcrkSt 
iZ'Vrme^^^  ^/  the  I^  mferierempvris,  or  Year-Books,  as  we  call  thpm,  from 
^  '^* Edward  I.  to  this  Day.    In  the  compiKng.of  this  Courfe  of  LaWy    or 
Tear-Books,  the  following  Points  are  to  be  obferved.    Ftrfty  all  Cafes, 
which  at  this  Day  are  clearly  no  Law,    but  always  ruled  to  the  contra- 
ry, fhould  be  left  out  •,  as  diey  do  but  fwell  the  Volumes,  and  feafon  the 
Wits  of  Students  m  a  contrary  Senfc  of  Law.    So  likewife  all  Cafes, 
wherein  that  is  folemnly  and  long  debated,  whereof  there  is  now  no  quef- 
^tion  at  all,  are  to  be  cntei*d  as  Judgments  only,  and  Refolutions  ;   but 
'  •  without 
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without  thft  Arguments;  which -are  now  become  frivolous.  YcC,  -for^  die 
Obf^rvacion  ^f  the  deeper  fort  of  Lawyers;  that  they  may  fee  how  the 
Law  has  alter'd  )  I  odviie,  that  upon,  the  firft,  in  time,  of  thofe  ohfolete 
Caies,  there  be  a  hienmanium  fet,  denoting  that  at  this  time  the  Law  was 
thus  taken^  until  &ch  a  time,  &r. 

40.  Secondly  J  HomanymU^  as  Juftmian  calls  them,  that  is  Cafes  merely  Homonym 
of  Iteratipn  and  Repetition,  are  co  be  purged  away  ;  and  the  Cafes  of"»^«  t^^^^^fi 
Identity,  which  are  beft  reported  and  ar^d,  to  be  retained  inftead  of  the^'* 

reft  :  die  Judgments  nevcrthdefs  to  be  fet  dowA,  every  one  in  rime  as 
they  are  ;  and  with  a  Quoiation  or  Refepenoe  to  the  Cafe,  where  the  Point 
is  argued  at  hrge  :  but  if  the  Cafe  conltft  part  of  Rqxtition,  part  of  new 
Matter,  the  Repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

41.  ^hirJfy^  as  to  the  Antinomdy  or  Cafes  Jodgsd  to  the  contrary  ;  itAminomix, 
were  toogte&t.a  Truft  to  refer  the  Dec^n  of  the  Law,  either  way,  to^^^  ^j  ** 
the  Judgment  of  the  Compilers  of  this  Work  ;  except  there  be  a  current  ^'^'^^^  • 
Stream  of  Judgments  of  laiser  dmes :  and  then  I  reckon,  the  contrary  Cafes 
among  obiolete  Cafes,  of  which  I  fpoke  bbfore.     Neveithelefi,  fucn  Cafes 

of  Contradi&ion  Ihould  be  d|)ccially  noted  and  colle&ed  ;  to  the  end  thofe 
iDoubts,  that  have  been  fb  long  militant,  may  either  by  afibribling  all  the 
Judges  in  the  Exdiecpier-Chamber,  or  by  Parliament,  be  reduced  to  a 
Certainty.  For  to  do  it,  by  bringing  them  in  quefbon  under  feign'd  Par- 
ties, is  to  be  dsflikcd.    Nil  iwheat  Forum  tx  Semi  K 

42.  Fourthly y  All  idle  Queries,  which  are  but  Seminaries  of  Doubts  and /^'^'Sl^ww 
locertainties,  (hould  be  on^tucd ;   and  no  Queries  fet  down,  but  of  great  ^****^'^*'* 
Doubts,  well  debated  and  left  undecided,   on  account  of  their  Difficulty  : 

but  all  doidbting  or  upftarting  Queries,  tho  touched  in  Argument,  for  ^- 
planatbn,  yet  were  better  to  die  than  be  prefervM  in  the  Books. 

43.  Laffly,  Cafes  re|)0]ted  widi  too  great  Proludty,  flionld  ht  Axzwn'^'iu^  Cafis 
into  a  more  compendious  R^t ;  not  in  the  Nature  of  an  Abric^;nKnt  y^^^'fi^rt^ 
bat  Tautofogies  and  Impcrtmencies  to  be  cut  off.    As  for  Mifprindng,  and  ^  * 
infenfible  RepcMtinff,    which  often  confound  the  Students  ;  thofe  will  be 
amende  occmonally.    But  principally,  if  theie  beany  thi^  in  the  Mgfort 

which  is  not  well  warranted  by  the  Record ;  that  aifo  is  to  be  redified. 

44.  The  Courfe  being  thus  compiled,  it  remains  only  for  your  &iafeftyK^'wr#*# 
to  appoint  feme  graveand  found  Lawyers,  with  an  honouraUe  St^nd,  to'^^^^* 
be  Reporters  \  for  the  rime  to  come :  and  then  this  is  fetded  for  all  t^nes. 

45.  III.  The  jfuxUiary  Books  conducing  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  ^^xJlMfy 
of  die  Law,  aredu-ee;  viz.  (1.)  Inftitutioos:  (2.)  z  TtcfdkDe  RegtOs^^ 
Juris:  and  (3.)  a  better  Book^  Do  Vtrhomm  Siifdficatiombus^  or  Terms  of 

the  Law. 

46.  (i.)  'Vw\iQKt  luJHtutiom ;  diere  ate  Books  of  Inmkluftions  of  ffKAtti/Hmimi 
Worth,  efpedally  Dttkton  and  FrtzberUt^z  Natufa  Brevium:  but  they  are 

no 

^  Let  pot  the.  Cmrts  #f  Sufiict  copy  th«  Sin^. 

^  The  Author  hese  adds  a  Kotet  vk.  «'  This  Conftimtioa  of  llepoffters  I  obniaed  *« 
««  of  the  King,  a&er  J  was  Claficdlori  and  there  ave  cuo  appoiatc4»  cadi  Witha  Sti« 
•tpcndflf  i^oia  Year/'  rr     — 
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no  way  in  the  Nature  of.  an  Inftitution;  die  Office  wherdof  is  to  be  a 
Key  and  general  Preparation  to  the  rcaJding  of  the  Courfe.  And  principal- 
ly it  ought  to  have  two  Properties;  the  one,  that  of.  a  perfpicuousand  dear 
Method  •,  and  the  other  that  of  an  univerfal  Latitude  or  Comprehenfion  : 
whence  the  Students  may  have  a  little  Prae-notion  of  every  thing  ;  like  a 
Model  towards  a  great  Building*  < 

A  Treatife  of     47.  (2 .)  For  the  Treatife  De  Regulis  Jurts^  I  hold  it  of  all  things  the  moft 
^^y*/^^/"^  important  to  the  Health,  and  good  Inftitutfoos  of  any  Laws:  it  is  indeed 
like  the  Ballaft  of  a  Ship,  to  k^p  all  upright  and  ftable.    But  I  have  feen 
little  in  this  kind,  cither  in  our  own,  or  other  Laws,  that  fatisfies  me.     The 
naked  Rule  or  Maxim^  has  not  the  £ffe£t :  it  muft  be  made  ufeful  by  good 
Differences,  Ampliations,  and  Limitations,   warranted  by  good  Autho- 
rities ;  and  this  not  by  raifing  up  of  Quotations  and  Rcterences,  but  by 
Difcourfe  and  Deducement  in  a  juft  Treatife .    In  this  I  have  laboured  my- 
fclf ;   and  will  go  on  with  it,  if  God  and  your  Majefty  will  give  me 
leave  ".     And  I  ^ffurc  your  Majefty,  1  have  good  Hopes,  that  when 
Sir  Edward  Cook^s  Reports^  and  my  Rules  and  Decifions,  (hall  come  to 
^^^'   Pofterity  5  there  will  be,  (whatever  is  now  thought^)  Queftion,  who  was 
the  greater  Lawyer. 
Law'DiSiio'      48  ►  (3.)  For  the  Books  of  the  Terms  of  Lanv ;  there  is  a  poor  one :  but  I 
«ary*  wifli  for  a  better,  wherein  (hould  be  comprifed  not  only  the  Expofition 

of  the  Terms  of  Law,  but  of  the  Words  of  all  ancient  Records  and 
V  Precedents, 

*Mrldg€^  49.  As  for  Abridgeftttnts,  I  could  wifh,  if  it  were  poflible,  that  none 

^'*'^*  might  ufc  them,  but  fiickas  had  read  the  Coutfe  firft  ;  that  they  might 

fijrve  for  Repertories  to  learaed  Lawyers;  and  not  to  make  a  Lawyer  in 
hafte:  but  fmcc  that  cannot  be,  I  wilh  there  were  a  good  Mridegmenf  com- 
pofed  of  the  two  that  are  extant,  and  in  bettaer  Order.    And  fo  much  for 
the  Common  Law. 
T/;*  Statute-      ^q.  IV..  The  Reforming  and  Recompiling  of  the  Statute  Law  confifts 
l^7/€ompiUd  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-     ( '  -^  1  he>yf  is,  to  difcharge  the  Books  of  thofe  Statutes, 
Th7$tames  *  wher£  the  Cafe,  by  Alteration  cf  .time,  is  vanilhed  ;  as  Lmbards^  Jewfy 
concerning     GauPs  Halfr pence,  (^c.     Thde  mav  yet  remain  in  the  Libraries  for  An- 
CAf0t  ^mufh'  tiquities  j  but  Ihotild  not  be  rcprintea.    The  like  I  propofe  of  Statutes  long 
liarti/'^'^    fwccexipircd,  and  clearly  repealed.;  for  if  the  Repeal  be  doubtfial,  irmul 

.  be  fo  propounded  to  the  Parliament.  : 

Tke  ufeUfi^        51.  (2.)  The  wx/.  is,  to  repeal  all  Statutes,  which  are  fleepirig  and  not 
dndonfkafinfQf  ^{^ .  \]y^  yet  enfnating  and  in.fotec.    And  here  it  will  perhaps  be  fome- 

feshd..       ^  •>  tunes 

'  : .    »,  T})e  Athhor  publibed^a^  Speoimei^'  of  a  Jr^^ttfe  of  this  kta3«  -  aniJ  dedicated  it  to 

Queen  liliz^ish  y  with  a  Preface  containing  pare  of  the  Scheme^  here  laid  down,  for  (he 
'  Amendiiiejif  and  Recompiling  of  the  Laws  of  England.  It  is  entitled,  'A  Collodion  of 
^  fomt  princtfal  BmIos  and  Maxims  of  the  Common  Law  5  with  their  Latiiudo  and  Exttnu    This 

Piece  confifts  of  twenty-five  (hort  ISjtUi,  or  Maxims,,  of  Laws  explained,,  exemplified, 
^  and  applied,  in  the  Language  peculiar  to  thtf .  Law  j  {o  as  defignedly  to  exclude  all  Rea- 

dcrty  but'  thofe  of  the  Profefilon.  -  The  Author  publifhed  only  thcfe  twenty-five  firft,  as 
-'•  a  Taftes  defigning  tO'h^ve  followed  th«m  Witho  inach  krger  Number  ^   haying,  as  he 

tdls  us,  collefted  three  hundred  for  the  purpofe  :  but  the  red  never -appeared* 
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times  rcquifitc  to  fubftitute  a  more  reafonable  Law  inftead  of  them,  agrec- 
ble  to  the  time  ;  in  others  a  fimple  Repeal  may  fuffice. 

52.  (3O  The  third  is,  that  the  Grievoufncfs  of  the  Penalty  in  many  r^^»»^J^'' 
Statutes  be  mitigated ;  tho  the  Ordinances  ftand.  mlm^lL 

53.  (4.)  The  lafi  is,  the  reducing  of  concurrent  Statutes,  heaped  one  up- 
on another,  to  a  fingle,  clear,  and  uniform  Law.  Towards  this  there  has  been  Concurrent 
already,  upon  my  Motion,  and  your  Majefty's  Direftion,   a  great  deal  of  *^ 
good  rains  taken  -,  mv  l^ovAHobart^  myfelf.  Sergeant  Fiwi&,  Mr.  Heneage^ 


already,  upon  my  Motion,  and  your  Majefty's  Direftion,  a  great  deal  of^^'^^^J  ^*  ^^ 
good  rains  taken  -,  mv  l^ovAHobart^  myfelf.  Sergeant  Fiwi&,  Mr.  Heneage 
Finch  J  Mr.  Noye^  Mr.  HackwiU,  and  others,  whofe  Labours  being  of  a 
great  Bulk,  *tis  not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  Majefty  with  any  farther  Parti- 
culars therem  5  only  by  this,  you  may  perceive  tne  Work  is  already  ad- 
vanced. 

54.  But  becaufe  this  part,  which  concerns  the  Statute  Laws^  muft  of  Ne-  ThewhoU  u 
ceffity  come  to  Parliament  -,  and  the  Houfes  will  beft  like  what  themfelves^^^^^ 
guide,  and  the  Perfons  themfelves  employ  ;  the  way  were  to  imitate  the^"^^'^ 
Precedent  of  the  Commiffioners  for  the  Canon  Laws  in  27  Hen.  VIII.  and 

4  Edv).  VI.  and  the  Commiffioners  for  the  Union  of  the  two  Realms,  prim^ 
of  your  Majefty  •,  and  fo  to  have  the  Commiffioners  named  by  both  Houfes ; 
yet  not  with  a  precedent  Power  to  conclude,  but  only  to  prepare  and  pro- 
pound  to  Parliament. 

55,  This  is  the  beft  way,  I  conceive,  of  accomplifliing  fo  excellent  a 
Work;  of  Honour  to  your  Majefty's  Times,  and  of  Good  to  all  Times: 
which  I  fubmit  to  your  Majefty's  better  Judgment ".  ^ 

n  For  the  Reafons  why  no  greater  Progrcfs  was  made  in  this  Undertaking,  fee  the  Au- 
thor's Letter  to  Bifhop  Andrews  i  Sufplm.  V.  Si^  II,  4d  fimm.  See  alfOj  the  Df  Ami-- 
tn$n$.  Seiiotiar.  fag.  14^,  ^€. 
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PR  E  F  A  C  E. 


THE  fblkwing  Tiece  is  a  familiar  Account  of  the  Na^ 
ture^  Vfi^  and  Proceedings  of  many  of  the  Laws  of 
England.  It  feems  chiefly  intended  for  the  Information 
offuch  as  do  not  frofefs  the  Law ;  or  make  that  their 
particular  Study.  ^Tis  no  flnijhed  Work ;  nor  continued  thro 
all  the  Branches  of  the  Law.  7 he  Author  was  difcouraged  from 
frofecuting  the  ^reat  T^efign  he  had  formed  of  Digeftingy  Amende 
ing,  and  Reductng  the  Law ;  by  finding  it  an  Undertaking  that 
required  the  AJfiftance  of  more  Hands  than  his  own.  Andy  as 
the  Body  of  the  Laws  of  England,  has  rather  received  Addi- 
tions and  Explanations^  than  Alterations^  in  later  Times ;  the 
following  Hiftory  will  not  be  found  to  have  out^liv'd  its  ^/e  : 
for  it  contains  Accounts  of  numerous  Laws^  not  only  at  frejent 
in  force  j  but  likely  to  continue  fo  for  Ages. 
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SECT.    I. 

\ 

The  Procedure  of  the  Law  in  Matter  of 

the  "Peace. 

I.  ^  ■  "^ HE  lj[/e  of  the  Law  confifts  principally  in  three  Things  jigfief/W 
I         viz.  (i.)  The  fecuring  Mens  Pcrfons  from  Death  and  Vio-f*?^'*  -^^ 
I        lence-    (2.)  The  difpofing  of  the  Property  of  their  Goods'*  "^  ^'*^' 
J^      and  Lands.    And,  (3.)  The  Prefervation  of  their  Names, 

from  Shame  and  Infamy. 

2 .  ( I .)  For  the  Safety  of  Mens  Perfons ;  the  Law  provides  that  any  Man  Sttnty  u  keep 
(landing  in  Fear  of  another,  may  take  his  Oath,  before  a  Juftke  of  JPeacc,  ^*«  ^««^» 
that  he  ftands  in  fear  of  his  Life ;  and  the  Juftice  (hall  compel  the  other 

to  be  bound,  with  Sureties,  to  keep  the  Peace. 

3.  If  any  Man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  another  ;  or  give  falfe,  {oji^z- AHien  fir 
lous  Words,  that  may  touch  his  Credit  ;   the  Law  grants  thereupon  an  ^^»^  ^^^ 
jiaion  of  the  Cafe^    for  the  Slander  of  his  good  Name  5  and  an  Aaion  of  ^''^^      * 
Battery  ;  or  an  Appeal  of  Maim,  by  which  Rccompencc  fluU  be  recover- 
ed, to  the  Value  of  the  Hurt,  Damage,  or  Danger. 

4.  If  any  Man  kill  anodier,  with  Malice,  the  Law  gives  an  Appeal  to  Appe^  ef 
rfie  Wife  of  the  Dcceafed,  if  he  had  any;  or  to  the  next  of  kin,  that  is  Murd^'givm 
Heir  in  Default  of  a  Wife  ;  by  which  Appall  the  Defendant  conviftcd  is][^     ^^^  ^^ 
to  fuffer  Death,  and  to  lofe  all  his  Lands  and  Goods  :  but  if  the  Wife  or 
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Heir  wUl  not  fue,  or  be  compounded  withal ;  yet  the  King  is  to  punilh  the 
OfFpncc  by  Indidtmcnt  or  Prcfcntmcnt  of  a  iawral  Inqucft  and  TnaU  befiare 
competent  Judges ;  whereupon  the  Perfon  being  found  guilty,  he  is  to 
fufFer  Death,  and  to  lofe  his  Lands  and  Goods. 

Man-fiaugb*      g.  If  one  Man  kill  another  upon  a/udden  Quarrel,  this  ]s  Man-Slaugb- 

t^,  whin  A  ^^.  for  which  the  Offender  muft  die,  except  he  can  read  ;  and  if  he  can 

c^ds!^And    read,  yet  he  muft  lofe  his  Goods,  but  not  Lands ^, 

whtnuot.  "  6.  If  a  Man  kill  another  in  his  own  Defence,  he  (hall  not  lofe  his  Life, 
nor  his  Lands-,  but  his  Goods ;  except  the  Perfon  flain  was  the  Aflailant, 
to  kill,  rob,  or  difturb  the  other  by  the  High-way  fide,  or  in  his  own 
Houfe  ;  and  then  he  (hall  lofe  nothing. 

Felo  defe.  7.  And  if  a  Man  kill  hunfelf,  all  his  Goods  and  Chattels  are  forfeited  ; 
but  not  Lands. 

Tehfty^  8.  If  a  Man  kill  another  by  Misfortune,  as  by  fhooting  an  Arrow  at  a 

Mifchanci.  gutt  Of  Mark,  cafting  a  Stone  Qver  a  Hpufe>  or  the  like  5  this  is  the  Lofs 
of  Goods  aid  Chattels,;^'^ut  notjof  Lands,   nor  Life. 

Dwdand.  9'.  If  a  Horfe,-a  Cart,  a  Beaft,  6t  any  other  thing,  kill  a  Man;'  the 

Horfe,  Beaft,  or  other  thing  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  is  call'd  a 
Deodand\  and  ufually  granted  and  allowed  by  the  King  to  the  Bifliop  Al- 
moner, as  Goods  are  of  thofe  that  kill  themfelves. 

Mdming.  10.  The  cutting  out  of  a  Man's  Tongue,  or  putting  out  his  Eyes  ma- 

licioufly,  is  Feloiy  ;  for  which  the  6flSender  is  to  tufFer  Death,  and  lofe  his 
Lands  and  Goods. 

Puniflrment  .     II.  But  as  all  Punifhment  is  f^r  Example,  'tis  proper  to  fee  the  Means 

f9r  Example,  whereby  Offenders  are  brought  to  Pnnilhment.     And  firft  for  Matter  of 
the  Peace,  the  ancient  Laws  of  England^  planted  here  by  the  Conqueror, 
were,  that  there  fhould  be  Officers  of  two  forts  in  all  Parts  of  this  King- 
dom, to  preferve  the  Peace ;  viz.  (i.)  Conftabuhrij  Pacts  \  and  (2.)  Con- 
firvaiores  Pacts. 

rh$  officirf      1*2.  The  Office  of  the  Conftable  was,  to  arrcft  the  Parties  he  had  feen 

Cf^nfiabhscf  breaking  the  Peace,  or  in  Fury  ready  to  break  the  Peace;  or  was  truly  in- 
^^^*  form'd  by  others,  or  by  their  own  Confeffion,  that  they  had  newly  bro- 
ken the  Peace  ;  which  Perfons  he  might  imprifon  in  the  Stocks,  or  in  his 
own  Houfe,  as  his  or  their  Quality  required  ;  till  they  had  become  bound 
with  Sureties  to  keep  the  Peace  :  which  Obligation  from  thenceforth  was 
to  be  fealed  and  delivered  to  the  Conftabk^  for  the  Ufe  of  the  King.  And 
the  Conftable  was  to  fend  to  the  King's  Exchequer  or  Chancery,  from 
whence  Procefs  fhould  be  awarded,  to  levy  the  Debt  \  if  the  Peace  were 
broken. 

13.  But  the  C$nftable  could  not  arreft  any  Perfon,  or  make  any  one  put 
in  Bond,  upon  Complaint  of  threatening  only  5  except  they  had  feen  them 
breaking  the  Peace,  or  had  come  newly  after  the  Peace  was  broken.  Thcfe 
Conftabks  alfo  were  to  keep  watch  about  the  Town,  for  apprehending 
Rogues,  Vagabonds,  Night-walkers,  Eves-droppers,  Scouts,  iuid  fuch  as 

*  See  hereafier,  St^.  II.  $•  30. 
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go  arm'd.  They  ought  likewife  to  raife  Hue  and  Cry  ag^inft  Murderers, 
Man-flayers,  Thieves,  and  Robbers. 

14.  Of  this  Office  of  Conftabk  there  were  Higb-ConftabUs^  two  of  every  Htgh-Confta^ 
Hundred  ;  Petty  Conftables,  one  in  every  ViUage  :    they  were  in  ancknt^^^fi''j^'^y 
Time  all  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  Shire  yearly,  in  his  Court,  calPd  ^^^p' 
die  Sheriff's  fourne ;    and  there  they  received  their  Oath.    But  at  this  Day  conftabUfJr 
they  are  appointed,  either  in  the  Law-day  of  that  Precinft,  wherein  theywrry  village. 
fcrve,  or  elfe  by  the  High-Confiable  in  the  Seffions  of  the  Peace. 

15.  The  Authority  of  Conftables  was  granted  upon  the  ancient  "LzYrs^tttheruyrf 
and  Cuftoms  of  this  Kingdom,  praftifed  long  before  the  Conqueft ;  and  <^^»A*^«- 
intended  and  inftituted  for  the  Confervation  of  the  Peace,  and  reprefling 

all  nmnner  of  Difturbance  and  Hurt  of  the  People ;  and  that  as  well 
by  way  of  Prevention  as  Punifliment :  but  yet  fo,  that  they  have  no  ju- 
dicial Power,  to  hear  and  determine  any  Caufe ;  but  only  a  minifterial  Power. 

16.  The  Origin  of  the  OfEce  or   High-Conftable  is  more  obfcure  \Or\pn9f 
for  tho  the  High-Conftable's  Authority  has  the  more  ample  Circuit,   ht^^^^^'^^' 
being  over  the  Hundred,  and  the  Petty-Conftable  over  the  Village  ;  yet 

I  do  not  find  that  the  Petty-Conftable  is  fubordinate  to  the  High-Con- 
ftable -,  or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him  :  therefore  I  doubt  the 
High-Conftable  was  not  aB  mgine  \  but  that  when  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Country  increafed,  the  Authority  of  the  Juftices  of  Peace  was  enlar- 
ged by  diverfe  Statutes ;  then,  for  Convenicncy  fake,  the  OfEce  of  High- 
Conftable  grew  in  Ufe,  for  the  receiving  the  Commands  and  Precepts  from 
the  Juftices  of  Peace  ;  and  diftributing  them  to  the  Petty-Conftables. 
And  in  token  of  this,  the  Eleftion  of  High-Conftables,  in  moft  parts  of 
the  Kingdom,  is  by  the  Appointment  of  the  Juftices  of  Peace ;  whereas  the 
Eledtion  of  the  Petty-Conftable  is  by  the  People. 

17.  But  there  are  two  things  to  which  the  Office  of  Conftable  has  fpe- 
cial  Relation,  and  which  of  Neceffity,  or  at  leaft  by  a  kind  of  Congruity, 
muft  precede  the  Jurifdiftion  of  that  Office;  viz.  (i.)  The  Divifion  of 
the  Territory,  or  grofs  of  the  Shires  into  Hundreds,  Villages,  andTo^nsj 
for  the  High-Conftable  is  Officer  over  the  Hundred  ;  and  the  Petty- 
Conftable  is  over  the  Town  or  Village.  (2.)  The  Court-Leet,  to  which 
the  Conftable  is  a  proper  Attendant  and  Minifter  ;  for  there  the  Con- 
ftables are  chofen  by  the  Jury ;  there  they  are  fworn  5  and  there  that 
part  of  their  Office,  which  concerns  Information,  is  principally  to  be  per- 
formed :  for  the  Jury  is  to  prefent  Offences;  and  Offenders  are  chiefly  to  ^ 
take  light  from  the  Conftables  of  all  Matters  of  Difturbance  and  Nufance 

of  the  People,  which  they,  in  refped  of  their  Office,  arc  prefumed  to  have 
beft,  and  mofl  particular  Knowledge  of.  ♦  : 

18.  Thtfirfi  End  of  the  Inftitudon  of  the  Court-Lcet,  is,  to  take  the  offiaoftbt 
ancient  Oath  of  Allegiance  of  all  Males  above  the  Age  of  twelve  Years,  ccurt-ueu 
Thtfecondy  to  enquire  of  all  Offences  againft  the  Peace;  and  for  thofe 

that  are  againft  the  Crown  and  Peace  both,  to  enquire  of  only,  and  to 
certify  to  the  Juftices  of  Goal-Delivery  ;  but  thofe  that  are  againft  the 
Peace  fimply,  they  are  to  enquue  and  punifh. 

^  Seeliereafter,  5i^.IZ. 
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19.  The  third  is,  to  enquire  of,  punifli,  and  remove  all  publick  Nufances 
and  Grievances,  concerning  Infeftion  of  Air,  Corruption  of  Viftuab, 
Eafe  of  Chaffer,  and  Contract  of  all  other  Things  that  may  hurt  or  grieve 
the  People  in  general,  in  their  Health,  Quiet  and  Welfare. 

20.  And  to  thefe  three  Ends^  as  Matters  of  Policy  fubordinate,  the 
Court-Leet  has  Power  to  call  upon  the  Pledges  that  are  taken  for  the  good 
Behaviour  of  the  Refiants,  that  are  not  Tenants;  and  to  enquire  of  all  De- 
faults of  Officers,  as  Conftables,  Ale-Tafters,  and  the  like  :  and  likewife 
for  the  Choice  of  Conftables,  as  afbrefaid. 

2 1 .  The  Jurifdiftion  of  thefe  Leets  ever  remains  in  the  King,  and  is  in 
that  Refpeft  exercifed  by  the  Sheriff  m  his  Toame'y  which  is  the  grand 
Leet,  granted  over  to  theSlibjefts  ;  but  'tis  ftill  the  King^s  Court. 

22.  The  Eleftion  of  the  Petty-Cimfiatle  is,  at  the  Court-Leet  by  the 
Inqueft  that  makes  the  Prefentments  j  the  Eteftion  of  the  Head-Conflabt^ 
is  by  the  Juftices  of  Peace  at  their  (^arter-Seffions.  The  Office  is  annual, 
except  they  be  removed.  They  are  now  Men  of  inferior,  yea,  of  bale  Condi- 
tion i  which  is  a  mere  Abufe  or  D^enerating  from  the  firft  Inftitution  :  for 
the  Petty-Conftables  in  Towns  ought  to  be  of  the  better  fort  of  Refiants 
HI  the  faid  Town  ;  fave  that  they  fhould  not  be  aged  or  fickly  5  but  Men 
of  able  Bodies,  in  refpeft  of  the  keeping  Watch  and  Toil  of  their  Race  ; 
neither  ought  they  to  be  in  any  Man's  Livery :  and  the  H^h-Conftables 
ought  to  ^  of  the  ableft  fort  ot  Freeholders,  and  of  the  fub^ntialleft  fort 
of  Yeomen,  next  to  the  Degree  of  Gentlemen  j  but  they  ought  to  be  liich 
as  are  not  incumbred  with  any  other  Office,  as  Mayor  of  a  Town,  Undcr- 
SherifF,  Bailiff,  6?r. 

23.  They  have  no  Allowance ;  but  are  bound  by  Duty  to  perform  their 
Offices  Gratis :  which  may  the  rather  be  endured,  becaufe  it  is  but  annual ; 
and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain  any  Servants  or  Under-minifters, 
becaufe  every  one  of  the  King's  People  are  bound  to  affifl  them; 

24.  Upon  Complaint  made  of  hisRefiifal  to  any  one  Jufliceof  Peace,  the 
laid  Juftice  may  bind  him  over  to  the  Seffions ;  where  if  he  cannot  excufe 
himfelf  by  juft  Alleviation,  he  may  be  fined  and  imprifoned  for  his  Contempt, 

The  Power  of  25..  Tnc  Authority  of  Conflaoles,  as  it  is  fubftantive,  and  of  itfelf ;  or 
Conftables.  fubfti tilted,  and  bound  to  the  Warrants  and  Commands  of  the  Juftiqes  of 
Peace ;  fo  again  it  is  original,  or  additional  :  for  either  it  was  given  them 
by  the  Common  Law j  or  elfe  annexed  by  diverfe  Statutes.  And  as  for  fub- 
ordinate  Power,  wherein  the  Conftable  is  only  to  execute  the  Commands  of 
the  Juftices  of  Peace;  and  likewife  the  additional  Power,  which  is  given  by 
diverfe  Statutes  5  'tis  hard  to  comprehend  them  in  any  Brevity :  for  they  cor- 
refpond  to  the  Office  and  Authority  of  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  which  ar^  very 
large;  and  are  created  by  the  Branches  of  feveral  Statutes;  which  are  things 
of  different  Natures.  But  for  the  original  and  fubftantive  Power  of-a  Conftst- 
hle,  it  may  be  reduced  to  three  H^s  ;  viz.  (i.)  Matter  of  Peace  only  ; 
(2.)  Matter  of  Peace  and  the  Crown  ;  and  (3.)  Matter  of  Nufance, 
Difturbance  and  Diforder ;  altho  not  accompai^ed  with  Viojence  and  Breach 
of  the  Peace. 

26.  For 
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26.  For  pacifying  of  Quarrels  begun,  the  Conftables  may,  upon  hot 
Words  given,  or  likelihood  of  Breach  of  Peace  to  enfue,  command  them, 
in  the  King's  Name,  to  keep  the  Peace,  and  depart,  and  forbear :  and  fo 
he  may,  where  any  Fray  is  made,  part  the  fame,  and  keep  the  Parties 
afunder ;  and  arreft  and  commit  the  Breakers  of  the  Peace,  if  they  wiJJ  not 
obey  ;  and  call  Power  to  aflift  him  fo^  the  fame  purpofe. 

27.  For  the  Punilhment  of  Breach  of  Peace  paft,  the  Law  is  very  ten- 
der and  fparing  in  giving  any  Authority  to  Conftables ;  becaufe  they  have 
no  judicial  Power:  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Office  is  rather  fot  preventing  or 
flaying  Mifchief,  than  for  punifhing  Offences  ;  for  in  that  part  he  is 
ratner  to  execute  the  Warrants  of  the  Juftices;  or  when  any  fudden  Mat- 
ter ariiesupon  his  View,  or  notorious  Circumftances,  to  apprehend  Offend- 
ers, and  carry  them  before  the  Juftices  of  Peace ;  and  generally  to  im- 
prifon  in  like  Cafes  of  Neceffity,  where  the  Cafe  will  not  endure  the  pre- 
fcnt  carrying  of  the  Party  before  the  Juftices. 

28.  For  Matters  of  the  Crown,  the  Office  of  Conftable  confifts  chiefly /» -m^^''^'  of 
inthefefour  Parts:  (i.)  Arreft;   (2.)  Search  ;   (3.)  Hue  and  Cry  ;  and,^^'^''*'*"'' 
(4O  Seizure  of  Goods.    All  which  the  Conftable  may  perform  of  his  own 
Authority,  without  any  Warrant  of  the  Juftices  of  Peace. 

29.  (i.)  For,  firft^  if  any  Man  will  lay  Murder  or  Felony  to  another's 
Charge,  or  do  fufpe6t  him  of  Murder  or  Felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the 
Conftable ;  and  the  Conftable  ought,  upon  flich  Declaration  or  Complaint, 
to  carry  him  before  a  Juftice  :  and  if  by  common  Voice  or  Fame  any 
Man  be  fufpefted,  the  Conftable  of  Duty  ought  to  arreft  him,  and  brmg 
him  before  a  Juftice;  tho  there  be  no  other  Accufation  or  Declaration. 

30.  (2.)  If  any  Houfe  be  fufpected  of  receiving  or  harbouring  any 
Felon;  the  Conftable,  upon  Complaint,  or  common  Fam^ may  fearch. 

31.  (3.)  If  any  one  fly  upon  the  Felony,   the  Conftable  ought  to  raife 

Hue  and  Cry ;  and  learch  his  Goods,  and  keep  them  fafe  without  impairing,  * 

and  to  inventory  them  in  the  Prefence  of  honeft  Neighbours. 

32.  (4.)  For  Matters  of  common  Nufance  and  Grievance,  they  are  of*  Matters  6f 
a  very  variable  Nature,  according  to  the  feveral  Comforts  which  Man's  ^^Z^**^  ^^ 
Life  and  Society  requires,  and  the  Contraries  which  infeft  the  fame.  ntuance. 

33.  In  all  which,  be  it  Matter  of  corrupting  Air,  Water,  or  Vidhials, 
or  ftopping,  ftraitening,  or  endangering  Paf&ge  ;  or  general  Deceits  in  ' 
Weights,  Meafurcs,  or  Sizes;  or  counterfeiting  Wares,  and  things  vendi- 
cable  ;  the  Office  of  the  Conftable  is  to  give,  as  much  as  in  him  lies.  In- 
formation of  them,  and  of  the  Offenders  in  Leets,  that  they  may  be 
prcfented  :  but  becaufe  Leets  are  kept  only  twice  in  the  Year,  and  many 
of  thefe  things  require  prefent  or  Ipeedy  Remedy  ;  the  Conftable,  in 
things  of  notorious  and  vulgar  Nature,  ought  to  forbid  and  reprels  them 
in  the  mean  timt . 

34.  Conftables  are  for  their  Contempt  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned  by  thcCanftahUf, 
Juftices  in  their  Seffions.  ^^  f^^fi' 

35.  The  Conftables  Oath  runs  thus.     **  You  ftiall  fwear  that  y^^ThtOathof 
"  Ihall  well  and  truly  ferve  the  King,  and  the  Lord  of  this  Law-day  iConftatUs. 
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"  and  you  ftiall  caufe  that  the  Peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
"  fhall  be  well  and, duly  kept,  to  your  Power  :  and  you  Ihall  arreft 
^*  all  thofe  that  you. fee  committing  Riots,  Debates,  and  Affrays,  in 
"  Breach  of  Peace :  and  you  Ihall  well  and  duly  endeavour  yourlelf,  to 
**  your  bed  Knowledge,  that  the  Statutes  of  Wincbefter  for  Watch,  lite 
**  and  Crjy  and  the  Statutes  made  for  the  Punifliment  of  fturdy  B^gars, 
*^  Vagabonds,  Rogues,  and  other  idle  Perfons  coming  within  your  Of- 
'*  fice,  be  truly  executed,  and  the  Offenders  punilhed  :  and  you  (hall  en- 
^^  deavour,  upon  Complaint  made,  to  apprdiend  Barratters  and  riotous 
**  Perfons  nuking  Affrays ;  and  likewife  to  apprehend  Felons:  and  if  any 
"  of  them  make  Refiftance  with  Force,  and  Multitude  of  Mif-docrs, 
**  you  Ihall  make  Out-cry,  and  purfue  them  till  they  be  taken ;  and  IhalJ 
^^  look  unto  (uch  Perfons  as  ufe  unlawful  Games  :  and  you  (hall  have  re* 
^*  gard  to  the  Maintenance  of  Artillery :  and  you  (hall  well  and  duly 
**  execute  all  Procefs  and  Precepts  fent  to  you  from  the  Tuftices  of 
^*  Peace  of  the  County  :  and  you  (hall  make  good  and  faithml  Prefent- 
"  ments  of  all  Bloo4-(neds,  Out-crys,  Affrays,  and  Refcues  made  within 
**  your  OlKce :  and  you  (hall  well  and  duly,  according  to  your  Power 
^^  and  Knowledge,  do  that  which  belongs  to  your  Office  of  Conftable  to 
**  do,  for  this  I  ear  to  come.  So  help,  6?^." 
Tibf  AuibwU  3  6.  The  Authority  of  the  two  Confl:ables  is  the  (ame  m  fubftance ;  differing 
fy  rf  c^nfi^^j  in  extent :  the  Petty-Conllable  ferving  only  for  one  Town,  Pari(h,  or 
'•  Borough  5  the  Head-Conftable  ferving  for  the  whole  Hundred.   Neither  is 

the  Petty-Conftable  fubordinate  to  the  Head-Conftable  for  any  Command 
that  pro^eds  from  his  own  Authority  ;  but  it  is  ufed,  that  the  Precepts 
of  the  Juftices  be  delivered  to  the  High-Conftables,  who  being  few  in 
Number,  may  better  attend  the  Juftices  *,  and  then  die  Head-Conftables, 
by  virtue  thereof,  make  their  Precepts  over  to  the  Petty-Conftables. 
jDefuty-cm-  37 •  In  Cafe  of  Nece(fity  the  Conftable  may  appoint  a  Deputy,  or  in 
jMhs.         Default  thereof,  the  Steward  of  the  Court-Leet  may  j    which  Deputy 

ought  to  be  fworn  before  the  faid  Steward. 
Stmrnarycf      38.  In  fine,    the  Office  of  Conftables  confifts  wholly  in  thefe  three. 
^^^'*»j?^^'' things;  "viz.  {i.)  The  Confervation  of  the  Peace ;  (2.)  the  ferving  of  Pre- 
^^^^'         cepts  and  Warrants  of  the  Juftices  j   and,  (3.)  their  Attendance  for  the 
EsccQutioq  of  Statutes^. 
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The  Office  of  Justices  of  the  Peacf. 

I.  '  I  *HE  SherifPs  Tourne  is  a  Court  very  ancient,  incident  to  his  Of-  The  King's 
I      fice.     At  the  firft  it  was  erefted  by  the  Conqueror,  and  called  B#»^^/r/fi«- 
the  King's  Bench  \  appointing  Men  (killed  in  the  Law  to  cxecute-?^^*^j«^*' 
Juftice,  as  Subftitutes  to  him,  in  his  Name ;  which  Men  are  to  be  called  ^^^    *" 
Jufticiarij  adphcita  coram  Rege  afftgnati:  one  of  them  being  CapitaUsJufti- 
dariusj  call'd  to  his  Fellows  ;  the  reft  in  Number  as  plea^  the  King ;  of 
late  but  three  Jufticiarij  were  held  by  Patent,    In  this  Court  every  Mau  above 
twelve  Years  of  Age  was  to  uke  his  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King  -,  if 
he  were  bound,  then  his  Lord  to  anfw^  for  him.     In  this  Court  the  C6n- 
ftables  were  appointed,  and  fworn ;  Breakers  of  the  Peace  punifhed  by  Fine 
and  Imprifonment ;  the  Parties  abuied  or  hurt  recompenied  upon  Com* 
plaints  of  Damages ;  all  Appeals  of  Murder,  Maim,  or  Robbery,  decided ; 
Contempts  againft  the  Crown,  publick  Annoyances  againft  the  People, 
'  Treafons,  Felonies,  and  all  other  Matters  of  Wrong  betwixt  Part  and 
Party  for  Lands  and  Goods, 

2.  But  the  King  feeing  the  Realm  grow  daily  more  and  more  populous,  CntttefUaf* 
and  that  this  one  Court  could  not  difpatch  all  \  firft  ordain'd  that  his  M^r-fi^M*,^ 
{ha  Ihould  keep  a  Court,    for  Controverfies  arifing  within  the  Ver^, 'j^^^*^*-'    • 
which  is  within  twelve  Miles  of  the  chiefeft  Tunnel  of  the  Court :  which 

only  eafed  the  King's  Bench,  in  Matter  concerning  Debts,  Covenants,  and 
(uch  like,  of  thofe  of  the  Kinj^s  Houfhold  alone  ;  never  dealing  in 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  or  ooncerning  the  Crown  by  any  other  Perfons,  or 
any  Pleas  of  Lands. 

3.  The  King,    for  farther  Eafe,    having  divided  this  Kingdom  intQShmfs 
Counties,    and  conunittmg  the  Charge  of  every  County,  to  a  Lord  or^^^^i^jB* 
Earl;  direfted  that  thofe  Earls,  within  their  Limits,  fhould  look  to  the'*^**** 
Matter  of  the  Peace,    take  charge  of  the  Conftahles,    reform  publick 
Annoyances,  fwear  the  People  to  the  Crown,  and  take  Pledges  of  the 
Freemen  for  their  Allegiance  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  County  kept  a  Court 

once  a  Year,  called  the  SherifPs  Tourne  i  at  which  all  the  County,  ex*- 
cept  Women,  Clergy,  Children  under  twelve,  and  not  aged  above  fixty, 
appeared  to  give  or  renew  their  Pledges  for  All^iance.  And  the  Court 
was  call*d.  Curia  fraud  PUgij^  a  View  of  the  Plages  of  Freemen  %  or, 
Turnus  Camitatus. 

4.  At  which  Meeting  or  Court  there  happened,   by  occafion  of  mtanStAdhifi^ 
Affemblies,  much  Bloodlhed,  Scarcity  of  Provifions,  Mutinies,  and  the^|^^JJ^ 
like  Mifchiefs,    incident  to  the  Congrq;ations  of  People  ;  by  which  dit  Sfuulnds. 
King  was  moved  to  allow  a  Subdivifion  of  every  County  into  Hundreds; 

and  every  Hundred  to  have  a  Court;  whereto  the  People  of  every  Hun- 
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dred  ftiould  be  aflfembled  twice  a  Year,  for  Survey  of  Pledges,  and  ufe  of 
that  Juftice,  which  was  formerly  executed  in  that  grand  Court  for  the 
County  ;  and  the  Count  or  Earl  appointed  a  Bailiff  under  him,  to  keep 
the  Hundred-Court. 
The  charge  of     5.  But  in  the  end,  the  Kings  of  this  Realm  found  it  neceflary  to  have 
the  County     ^]i  Execution  of  Juftice  immediately  from  themfelves,  by  fuch  as  were 
7^ Shirk:  '"^niore  bound  than  Earls  to  that  Service,  and  readily  fubjeft  to  Correftion 
for  their  Negligence  or  Abufe  •,  and  therefore  took  to  themfelves  the  ap- 
pointing of  a  SheriflF  yearly  in  every  County,  calling  them  Ficecotmtes^ 
and  to  them  direfted  lueh  Writs  and  Precepts  for  executing  neceflary  Juf- 
tice in  the  County ;  ^Committing  to  the  Sheriff  Cufiodiam  Comitatus  ;  by 
which  the  Earls  fpared  their  Toil  and  Labour  j  and  that  was  laid  on  the 
The  sheriff    Sheriffs.     So  that  now  the  Sheriff  does  all  the  King's  Bufinefs  in  the 
J'^^l^  ^/  ^^^  County  :  and  this  is  now  called  the  Sheriff's  Toume  -,  that  is  to  fay,  he  is 
courts.         Judg^  ^f  ^h^s  grand  Court  for  the  County  5  and  alfo  of  all  Hundred- Courts 

not  given  away  from  the  Crown. 
County-Court     6.  He  has  another  Court,  called  County-Court j  belonging  to  his  Office^ 
k^t  monthly,  j^i^Ycin  Men  may  fue  monthly  for  any  Debt  or  Daniages  under  40  /.  and 
may  have  Writs  to  replevy  their  Cattle  diftrained  and  impounded  by  others ; 
and  there  try  the  Caufe  of  their  Diftrefs  :    and  by  a  Writ  called  Jtifticies^ 
a  Man  may  fue  for  any  Sum.     And  in  this  Court,  the  Sheriff,  by  a  Writ 
catled  an  Exigent j  proclaims  Men  fued  in  Courts  abave  to  render  their  Bo- 
dies, or  clfe  they  are  out-law*d. 
ThiOfficiof      y.  The  Sheriff  ferves  the  King^s  Writs  of  Procefs,  be  they  Summons, 
tk0^sh$riff.    or  Attachments,  to  compel  Men  to  anfwer  the  Law  i  and  all  Writsof  Exe^ 
cution  of  the  Law,  according  to  Judgments  of  fuperior  Courts,  for  taking 
Mens  Goods,  Lands^  or  Bodies,  as  the  Caufe  requires^ 
Hundred  8.  The  Hundred- Courts  were  moft  of  them  granted  to  religious  Men^ 

^^^^  £A  Noblemen,  and  others  of  great  Place :  many  Men  alfo  of  good  Qualixy 
printed:  ^^^  obtained  by  Charter,  and  fome  by  Ufage  within  Manors  of  their 
own.  Liberty  or  keeping  Law-days ;  and  there  to  ufe  Juftice  appertain- 
ing to  a  Law-day. 
Lord  of  the  9.  The  Lord  of  the  Hundred-Court  is  to  appoint  two  High-Confiabks  of 
Hundred  to^  the  Hundred  •,  and  alfo  to  appoint  in  every  •Village  a  Petty-Conftable,  with 
HiXcl^a-  ^  Tithing-Man,  to  attend  in  his  Abfence,  and  to  be  at  hisComnund,  when 
lUis.'  he  is  prelent,  in  all  Services  of  his  Office,  for  his  Affifbnce. 

ro.  There  have  been,  by  y&  and  Statute- Law,  (befidcs  the  furveying 
of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen,  giving  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  making 
Conflables,)  many  Additions  of  Powers  and  Authority  given  to  the  Stewr 
ards  of  Leets  ana  Law-days,  to  be  praftifed  in  their  Courts :  as  for  Exr 
ample;  they  may  punifh  Inn-keepers,  Viftuallers,  Bakers,  and  Tradef^ 
men  of  all  forts,  felling  with  Underweights  or  Meafures,  or  at  exceflive 
Prices,  or  things  unwholfome,  or  ill -made,  in  Deceit  of  the  People.  They 
may  puniftl  thofe  that  ftop,  ftraiten,  or  annoy  the  High- ways  j  or  do  not, 
according  to  the  Provifibn  enafted,  repair  or  amend  them ;  or  divert 
W^ter-courfes,  or  deftroy  Fi(h,  or  ufe  Engines  or  Nets  to  take  Deer, 
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Conies,  Pheafants,  or  Partridges,  or  build  Pidgcon-houfes  ;  except  he  htwhdt Matters 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  Parfon  of  the  Church.     They  may  alfo  take  Pre-  'J7  ^"l^^ 
fentment  upon  Oath  of  the  twelve  fworn  Jury  before  them,  of  all  Fclo-^l^^^wt**^^ 
nies ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  Malefaftors  ;   only  they  muft  by  Indenture  ^^y,. 
deliver  over  thofe  Prefentments  of  Felony  to  the  Judges,  when  they  come 
their  Circuits  into  that  County. 

11.  All  the  Courts  before-mentioned  are  in  Ufe,  and  exercifed  as  Law 
at  this  Day,  concerning  the  Sheriffs  Law-days,  and  Leets,  and  the  Offi- 
ces of  High-Conftables,  Petty-Conftables,  and  Tithing-men  ;  tho  with 
fome  farther  Additions  by  Statute-Laws,  laying  Charge  upon  them  for 
Taxation  for  the  Poor,  for  Soldiers,  and  tne  like,  and  deafing  without 
Corruption,  and  the  like. 

12.  Con/ervators  of  the  Peace  were  in  ancient  Times  certain,  and  zS-Confirvat&r$ 
figned  by  the  King  to  fee  the  Peace  maintained  ;  they  were  called  to  the  •/.  *^  ^^^^\ 
Office  by  the  King's  Writ,  to  continue  for  Term  of  their  Lives,  or  ^Vi-^pu^un!^^  * 
ring  the  King's  Pleafure. 

13.  For  this  Service,  Choice  was  made  of  the  beft  Men  of  Calling  mTbeirOfficu 
the  Country,  and  but  few  in  the  Shire.     They  might  bind  any  Man  to 

keep  the  Peace,  and  to  ^ood  Behaviour,  by  Recc^nizance  to  the  King 
with  Sureties  ;  and  they  might,  by  Warrant,  fend  for  the  Party<-direaing 
their  Warrant  to  the  Sheriff,  or  the  Conftable,  to  arreft  the  Party,  and  bring. 
him  before  them.  This  they  did  when  Complaint  was  made  by  any  one, 
that  he  flood  in  fear  of  anotner,  and  fo  took  his  Oath ;  or  elfe,  where  the  , 
Confervator  himfelf  did,  without  Oath  or  Complaint,  fee  the  Difpofition 
of  any  Man  inclined  to  Quarrel,  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  or  to  mifbehave 
himfelf  in  fome  outragious  manner  of  Force  or  Fraud :  there  at  his  own 
Difcretion,  he  might  fend  for  fuch  a  Party,  and  make  him  find  Sureties 
of  the  Peace,  or  of  his  good  Behaviour,  as  he  Ihould  fee  Caufe  ;  or  elfe 
commit  him  to  the  Goal,  if  he  rcfufed. 

14.  The  Judges  of  either  Bench  in  fF.eftminflery  Barons  of  the  Excho-^^firv^*^^^ 
quer,  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  Juftices  m  Eyre,  and  •Affizes,  in  theb  ^^^'^Llirtll^of 
cuits,  were  all,  without  Writ,  Confcrvatorsof  the  Peace  in  all  Shires  of  Eng-tliir office. . 
land  J  and  continue  to  this  Day. 

15.  But  now  Confer vators  of  the  Peace  are  out  of  ufe;  and  in  lieu  of^nftices^f 
them  there  are  ordained  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  aflign'd  by  the  King's  Com-  ^^'.  ''j'*"/'"  j 
miffions  in  every  Cdunty,    which  are  moveable  at  the  King's  Pleafure  ^  ^f^conflrva- 
but  the  Power  of  placmg  and  difplacirig  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  is  by  yxUitors^ 
delegated  from  the  King  to  the  Chancellor* 

16.  That  there  ftiould  be  Juftices  of  the  Peace  by  Commiffions,  was 
firft  enafted  by  a  Statute  made  i  Ed'W.  III.  and  their  Authority  augmented 
bY  many  Statutes  made  fince  in  every  King'5  Reign. 

1 7.  They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  Seflions  every  Year ;  that  is-,  every  ThiW  Stlfont  - 
Quarter,  one.     Thefe  Seflions  are  a  Sitting  of  the  Juftices,  to  difpatch  the^*^^-^^** 
Aftairs  of  their  Commiffions. .  They  have  Power  to  hear  and  determine  in 

their  Seffions,  all  Felonies,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  Contempts  and  Tref- 
paffes,  fo.  fer  as  to  fine  the  Offender  to  the  Crown  \  but  not  to  award  Re- 
compencc  to  the  Party  grieved. . 

18.  They 
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18.  They  are  to  fupprefs  Riots  and  Tumults  -,  to  rtffore  Pofleflions  for- 
cibly taken  away ;  to  examine  all  Felons  apprehended  and  brought  before 
them  ;  to  fee  inipotent  poor  People,  or  maim'd  Soldiers,  provided  for, 
according  to  the  Laws  •,  and  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  and  Be^ars  puniflied. 
They  are  both  to  licenfe  and  fupprefs  Ale-houfes,  Badgers  of  Corn  and 
Viduals,  and  to  punifh  Foreftallers,  R^raters,  and  Engroflcrs, 

19.  Thro  thefe,  in  efFeft,  run  all  the  County  Services  to  the  Crown;  as 
Taxations  of  Subfidies,  muftringof  Men,  arming  them,  and  levying  For- 
ces, by  a  fpecial  Commiflion  from  the  King.  Any  of  thefe  Juftices,  upon 
Oath  taken  by  a  Man  that  he  ftands  in  fear  that  another  will  beat,  or  kill 
him,  or  bum  his  Houfe,  are  to  fend  for  the  Party,  by  Warrant  of  Attach- 
ment, direfted  to  the  Sheriff  or  Conftable,  and  tnen  to  bind  the  Party  with 
Sureties,  by  Recognizance  to  the  King,  to  keep  the  Peace ;  and  alfo  to  ap- 
pear at  the  next  Seffions  of  the  Peace  -,  at  which  next  Seflions,  when  every 
Juftice  of  Peace  has  therein  delivered  all  his  Recognizances  fo  taken, 
the  Parties  are  called,  and  the  Caufe  of  binding  to  the  Peace  examined  ; 
and  both  Parties  bein^  heard,  the  whole  Bench  is  to  determine,  as  they  fee 
Caufe,  either  to  continue  the  Party  fo  bound,  or  to  difcharge  him. 

§luarter-Sif*      20.  The  Juftices  of  Peace  in  tneir  Seffions  are  attended  by  the  Confta- 
fi^f^^  Mdby  Yyics  and  Baihffs  of  all  Hundreds,  and  Liberties,  within  the  Countjr ;  and  by 
ihiPtM!^^^^  Sheriff,  or  his  Deputy,  to  be  employed  as  Occafion  fervcs  in  execu- 
ting the  Precepts  and  Direftions  of  the  Court.     They  proceed  thus :   The 
Sheriff  fummons  twenty-four  Free-holders,    difcreet  Men,    of  the  laid 
County,  whereof  fomefixteen  areelefted  and  fworn,  and  have  their  Charge 
to  ferve  as  the  Grand  Jury.     The  Party  indidted  is  to  traverfe  the  Indidl- 
ment,  or  elfe  to  confefs  it,  and  fo  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  fined  as  the  Court 
fhall  think  fit  *,  except  the  Punifhment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  it  often 
is,  by  fpecial  Statutes. 
Thi  Amhpri'     21.  The  Juftices  of  Peace  are  many  in  every  County ;  and  to  them  are 
0*//^#5fir/:  brought  all  Traitors,  Pelons,  and  other  Malefeftors,  dircftly  upon  their  be- 
^out^o/s^f^m  *"8  ^^^  apprehended ;  and  that  Juftice  to  whom  they  are  brought  examines 
"''them,  and  hears  their  Accufation,  but  judges  not  upon  it  •,  only  if  he  find  the 
Sufpicion  light,  he  takes  Bond,  with  Sureties,  of  the  Accufcd,  to  appear 
either  at  the  next  Affizes,  if  it  be  a  Matter  of  Treafon  or  Felony ;  or 
elfe  at  the  Quarter-Seffions,  if  it  be  concerning  Riot  or  Mifdemeanor,  or 
other  fmall  Offence.    He  alfo  then  binds  thofe  to  appear  that  give  Teftimo- 
ny,  and  profecute  the  Accu&tion,  and  all  the  Accufers  and  Wimefles,  and 
fo  fets  the  Partjr  at  large.    And  at  the  Affizes  or  Seffions  he  certifies  the 
Recognizances  taken  oFthe  Accufed,  Accufers  and  Witneffes ;  who  being 
there,  are  calPd;  and  appearing,  the  Caufe  of  the  Accufed  is  debated,  ac- 
cordingto  Law,  for  his  clearing  or  tx>ndemning. 

22.  But  if  the  Party  accufed  feem,  upon  pr^;nant  Matter  in  the  Accu- 
sation, and  to  the  Juftice,  guilty,  and  the  Offence  be  heinous,  or  theOflfen- 
der  taken  with  the  Manner;  then  the  Juftice  is  toconunit  the  Party,  by  his 
Warrant  calPd  a  Mittimus^  to  the  Goaler  of  the  common  Goal  0/  the 
County,  there  to  remain  till  the  Affizes.    And  then  the  Juftice  is  to  cerd- 
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fy  his  Accufation,  Examination^  and  Recognizance  taken  for  the  Appear- 
ances and  Profecution  of  the  Witnefles  ;  fo  that  the  Judges  may>  when 
they  come,  readily  proceed  with  him  as  the  Law  requires, 

23.  The  Judges  of  the  Aflize,  as  they  are  in  Place  of  the  ancient  Judges  Judgts^fAf- 
in  Eyre,  calPd  Jufticiarij  Itimrantes^  which,  in  the  prime  Kings,  after  the/^'»^^* 
Conqueft,   till  Henry  the  Third's  Time  efpecially,  and  after  in  Icfs  MtSi-^J^^^f^ 
fure,  even  to  Richard  the  Second's  Time,   executed  the  Juftice  of  the^,i„£yr#. 
Realm.    They  began  thus.     The  King,  unable  to  difpatch  Bufinefs  in  his 

own  Perfon,  ere6ted  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  that  being  unable 
to  receive  all,  nor  proper  to  draw  the  People  all  to  one  Place;  there  were 
ordained  Counties,  and  the  Sheriff's  Tourns,  Hundred-Courts,  and  par- 
ticular Leets,  and  Law-days,  as  before-mentioned ;  which  dealt  only  with 
Crown  Matters  for  the  Publick  ;  but  not  with  the  private  Titles  of  Lands, 
or  Goods,  nor  the  Trial  of  grand  Offences  of  Treafons  and  Felonies:  but 
all  the  Counties  of  the  Realm  were  divided  into  fix  Circuits  ;  and  two 
learned  Men,  well  read  in  the  Law  of  the  Realm,  were  affigned,  by  the 
King's  Commillion,  to  every  Circuit;  and  to  ride  twice  a  Year  thro  thofe 
Shires  allotted  to  that  Circuit;  making  Prcxlamarion  before-hand,  a  con- 
venient time  in  every  County,  of  the  Day  of  their  coming,  and  Place  of 
their  fittmg  ;  to  the  end  that  People  might  attend  them  in  every  County  of 
that  Circuit.  They  were  to  ftay  three  or  four  Days  in  every  Country  ;  and 
during  that  time,  all  Caufes  of  that  County  were  brought  before  them  by 
the  Parties  grieved,  and  all  Prifoners  of  the  laid  Goal,  in  every  Shire  ; 
and  whatever  Controverfies  arofe  concerning  Life,  Lands,  or  Goods. 

24.  The  Authority  of  thefe  Judges  in  Eyre,  is  in  part  tranflated  by  rbi  Autbm* 
A6t  of  Parliament  to  the  Juftices  of  Aflize,  which  are  now  the  Judges  ofty  of  tht 
Circuits  ;  and  they  to  ufe  the  fame  Courfe  that  Juflices  in  Eyre  did,  to|*^-^^^'* 
proclaiiTi  their  coming  every  half  Year,  and  the  Place  of  their  fitting.        tldtotht 

25.  The  Bufinefs  of  the  Juftices  in  Eyre,  and  of  the  Juftices  of  Affize,  Jufikesof 
at  this  Day,    is  much  leflen'd ;    for   in  Henry  the  Third's  Time  there -4^**. 
was  creded  die  Court  of  Common-Pleas  at  IVejiminfier  ;  in  which  Coart  Juftices  of 
have  ever  been  fince,  and  yet  are,  begun  and  handled,  the  great  Suits  of^f^^'^^ 
Lands,  Debts,  Benefices  and  Contrafts,   Fines  for  Aflurances  of  Lands  J^J;/^^^^ 
and  Recoveries,  which  ufed  to  be  either  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  before  pUas. 

the  Juftices  in  Eyre.  But  the  Statute  of  Magna  Charta  is  negative 
againft  it ;  viz.  Communia  placita  non  fequantur  curiam  noftram^  fed  tenean- 
tur  in  aliquo  loco  certo ;  which  Certus  Locus  muft  be  the  Common-Pleas  ; 
yet  the  Judges  of  Circuits  have  now  five  CommiflTions,  by  which  they  fit. 

26.  Thcfirft  is  a  Commifllon  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  airefted  to  them, T^e/r  c^. 
and  many  others  of  the  beft  Account,  in  their  Circuits  ;  but  in  this  Com-  »»#-»»** 
miffion  the  Judges  of  Affize  are  of  the  ^uorum^  fo  that  without  them  there  ^^''  ^^^ 
can  be  no  Proceeding.     This  Commiffion  gives  them  Power  to  deal  with  ^^*^^' 
Treafons,  Murthers,  and  all  manner  of  Felonies,  and  Mifdemeanprs  what- 
ever ;  and  this  is  the  largeft  Commiffion  they  have. 

27.  The  fecond  is  a  Comf/iiffim  of  Goal-Delivery  ;   that  is  only  to  xhtGoal-Uflh 
Judges  themfclvcs,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Affize  aflbciate  :  and  by  this'^^'7- 
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Commiflion  they  are  to  deal  with  every  Prifoner  in  the  Goal,  for  what 
Offence  foever  he  be  committed ;  and  to  proceed  with  him  according  to 
the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  and  the  Quality  of  his  Oficnce  :   and  they  can- 
^     not  by  this  G>mmi(non  do  any  thmg  witn  any  Man,  but  fuch  as  are  Pri- 
""     foners  in  the  Goal.     The  Courfe  now  ufcd  in  Execution  of  this  Commif-. 
fion  of  Goal-Delivery,  is  this.     There  is  no  Prifoner  committed  but  by 
fome  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  Exa- 
mination, and  bound  his  Accufers  and  Witnefies  to  appear  and  proiecute 
at  the  GoaUDelivery. 
The  manner      28.  This  Jufticc  certifies  thefe  Examinations  and  Bonds;  and  there- 
of  Preceedinj^^Yi  the  Accufer  is  call'd  folemnly  into  the  Court ;  and  when  he  appears, 
fherem,        ^j^^  Juftice  is  will'd  to  prepare  a  Bill  of  Indiftment  againft  the  Prifoner, 
and  to  go  with  it  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  to  give  evidence  upon  Oath,  he 
and  the  Witnefles ;  which  he  does :  and  the  Grand  Jury  write  thereupon 
either  Billa  vera^  and  then  the  Prifoner  ftands  indifted  ;  or  elfe  Ignoramus^ 
and  then  he  is  not  touched.     The  Grand  Jury  deliver  thefe  Bills  to  the 
Judges  in  their  Courts ;  and  fo  many  as  they  find  indorfed  JSilla  vera^ 
they  fend  for  the  Prifoners.     Then  every  Man's  Indi<5hnent  is  put  and 
read  to  him ;  and  they  afk  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not:  if  he  fays 
Guiltyj  his  Confeflion  is  recorded  ;  if  he  fays  nof  GuiUj^  then  he  is  aflced 
Tiow  he  will,  be  tried  •,  he  anfwers,  by  the  Country.     Then  the  Sheriff  is 
conunanded  to  return  the  Names  of  tne  twelve  Free-holders  to  the  Court ; 
which  Free-holders  are  fworn  to  make  true  Delivery  between  the  King 
and  the  Prifoner  ;   then  the  Indiftment  is  again  read,  and  the  Witnefles 
fworn  to  fpeak  their  Knowledge  concerning  the  Faft  \  and  the  Prifoner  is 
heard  at  large  what  Defence  he  can  make  5  and  then  the  Jury  go  together 
and  confult.     And  after  a  while  they  come  in  with  a  Verdift  of  Guflty  or 
not  Guilty  *,  which  Verdift  the  Judges  record  accordingly.   If  any  Prifoner 
plead  not  guilty  upon  the  Indiftment,   and  yet  will  not  put  himfelf  to 
trial  upon  the  Jury,  or  fbnd  mute,  he  is  to  be  prefTed. 

29.  The  Judges,  when  many  Prifoners  are  in  the  Goal,  do  in  the  End, 
before  they  go,  perufe  every  one.  Thofe  that  were  indided  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  found  not  guilty  by  the  Seleft  Jury,  they  judge  to  be 
quitted ;  and  fo  deliver  them  out  of  the  Goal.  Thofe  that  are  found  guil- 
ty by  both  Juries,  they  judge  to  Death  ;  and  command  the  Sheriff'  to  fee 
Execution  done.  Thol^  that  refufe  Trial  by  the  Country,  and  fland 
mute  upon  the  Indiftment,  they  judge  to  be  preffed  to  Death.  Some,  whofe 
Offences  are  pilfering,  under  twelve  Pence  Value,  they  judge  to  be  whipp'd. 
Thofe  that  confefs  their  Indiftments,  they  judge  to  Death,  Whipping,  or 
otherwife,  as  their  Offence  requires.  And  thofe  that  are  not  indifted  at 
all,  but  their  Bill  of  Indiftment  returned  with  Ignoramus  by  the  Grand 
Jury  ;  and  all  others  in  the  Goal,  againfl  whom  no  Bills  arc  preferred, 
they  acquit,  by  Proclamation,  out  of  the  Goal  j  fo  that  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  Goal  of  all  the  Prifoners  that  were  m  it.  But  becaufe  fome  Pri- 
foners have  their  Books,  and  are  burned  in  the  Hand,  and  fo  delivered, 
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it  is  ncceflary  to  Ihew  the  Reafon  thereof.  This  having  their  Books,  is 
called  their  Clergy,  which  in  ancient  Time  began  thus. 

30.  For  the  Scarcity  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Realm  of  England^  to  ht^'J^fif^ 
dlfpoled  in  religious  Houfes ;  or  for  Pricfk,  Deacons,  and  Clerks  of  Pa-  ^^^SV* 
rimes,  there  was  a  Prerogative  allowed  to  the  Clergy,  that  if  any  Man 

that  could  read  as  a  Clerk,  were  to  be  condemned  to  Death,  the  Bifhop  of 
the  Diocefe  might,  if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a  Clerk  •,  and  he  was  to 
fee  him  tried,  in  die  Face  of  the  Court,  whether  he  could  read  or  not. 
The  Book  was  prepared,  and  brought  by  theBilhop ;  and  the  Judge  was  to 
turn  CO  fome  Place,  as  he  (hould  think  proper ;  and  if  the  Prifoner  could 
read,  then  the  Bifhop  was  to  have  him  deliverai  over  to  him,  to  diipofe 
of  in  fome  Place  of  the  Clergy,  as  he  Ihould  judge  convenient :  but  if 
either  the  Bifhop  would  not  demand  him,  or  the  Prifoner  could  not  read, 
then  he  was  to  be  put  to  Death. 

31.  And  this  Clergy  was  allowable  in  ancient  Times  and  Law,  for  all 
Offences  whatever,  except  Treafon,  and  the  robbing  of  Churches.  But  by 
many  Statutes  made  fince,  the  Clergy  is  taken  away  for  Murder,  Burgla- 
ry, Robbery,  Purfe-cutting,  Horfe-ftealing,  and  diverfe  other  Felonies, 
particularized  by  the  Statutes  to  the  Judges :  and  laftly,  by  a  Statute 
made  18  Elizabeth^  the  Judges  themfelves  are  appointed  to  allow  Clei^y 
to  fuch  as  can  read,  being  not  fuch  Offenders  from  whom  the  Clergy  is 
taken  away  by  any  Statutes,  and  to  fee  them  burned  in  the  Hand,  and  fb 
difcharge  them,  without  delivering  them  to  the  Bifhop  \  tho  the  Bifhop 
appoints  the  Deputy  to  attend  the  Judges  with  a  Book,  to  try  whether 
they  can  read  or  not. 

32.  The  third  Commiffion  that  the  Judges  of  the  Circuits  have,  is  zCommift^nrf 
Commiffion  dirc6fced  to  themfelves  only  ;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Affize  to^^***' 
taJce  AfTizes*,  by  which  they  are  call'd  Jufiices  of  jlffize.    And  the  Office 

of  thofe  Jufiices  is  to  do  right  upon  Writs  call'd  Affizes,  brought  before 
them  by  fuch  as  are  wrongfoUy  thrufl  out  of  their  Lands.  Of  which 
Number  of  Writs,  there  were  many  more  brought  before  them  in  ancient 
Times  than  now  ;  becaufe  Mens  Seizons  and  PofTefTions  are  fooner  reco- 
vered by  fealing  Leafes  upon  the  Ground,  and  by  bringing  an  EjeSione 
firmsj  and  tryii^  their  Title  fo,  than  by  the  long  Suits  of  Affizes. 

33.  The  fourth  Commiffion,  is  a  Commiffion  to  tzkt  Nifi  PritUj  di^Commtjpomtf . 
refted  to  none  but  to  the  Judges  themfelves,  and  their  Clerks  of  Affizes ;  ^^  ^""*' 
by  which  they  arc  calPd  Jufiices  of  Nifi  Prius.     Thefe  Nifi  Prius  happen 

in  this  fort.  When  a  Suit  is  begun  for  any  Matter  m  one  of  the  three 
Courts,  the  King's  Bench^  Common  Pleas^  or  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  Par- 
ties, in  their  Pleadings,  vary  in  a  Point  of  Faft :  as  for  Example,  if  in  an 
A6lion  of  Debt  upon  Obligation,  flie  Defendant  denies  the  Obligation  to 
%e  his  Debt ;  or  in  any  Aftion  of  Trefpafs  grown  for  taking  away  Goods, 
the  Defendant  denies  that  he  took  them  •,  or  in  Aftion  of  the  Cafe  for 
flanderous  Words,  the  Defendant  denies  that  he  fpoke  them,  (^c.  then 
the  Plaintiff  is  to  maintain,  and  prove  that  the  Obligation  is  the  Defen- 
dant's Deed ;  that  he  either  took  die  Goods,  or  fpoke  the  Words  ;  uj>on 
Vol.  IL  li  which 
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iHhichBenialaad  Affirmation  the  Law  fkjaj  diat  tie  ^^  «f  /M»V  betwixr 
them ;  which  Iflue  of  the  FaA  i&  ta  be  tried  by  a  Jury,  of  twelve  Men  of 
the  Councy,  where  it  i&  iuppoied  by  the  Plaintiff  to  be  doaev  And  for  tiiac 
purpoie  the  Judges  o£  the  Court  a»wani  a  Wiiii  of  V^me,-  Facias^  m  tbe- 
King's  Name,  to  the  Sheriff  o£  that  County ;  commancMng  him  to  oojSh 
four  and  twenty  difoeet  Freeholders  of  his.  Cbumy,  ac  a  certain  Day,  to 
try  this  liliie.  ib  join'd  \  out  of  which  four  and  twenty,  only  twelve  are 
choie  to  ferve.  And  that  dxxibl^  Number  is  returned,  becaufe  Ibme  ma^ 
makeDe&ult,  andfonie.be  challenged,  upon  Kindred^.  Alliance^  orpBi> 
tial  Dealing. 

34.  Theifi  four  and  twenty.  theSheriff  names^  and  cer-tifies  tothe^Court^ 
and  withal,  that  he  has  warned  them  totx>me  at  the  Day,  according  to  their 
Writ.  But  becaufe  at  thefirft  Summons  there  falls  no  Punilhrnent  upon 
the  four  and  twenty  if  they  come  not,  they  voy  fddom  or  never  appear 
upon  the  firft  Writ ;  and  on  their  Ddalult  there  is  another  Writ  retarn'd 
to  theSheriff,  commanding  him  to  diftrain  them,  by  their  Lands,  to  appear 
at  a  certain  Day  appointed  by  the  Writ;  which  is  die  next  Term  aficr^ 
Nifi  Prius  Jufiiciarij  mfiri  ad  jfj/ifas  capiendas  vemrint^  &c.  fixwn  which 
Words,  the  Writ  is  call'd  a  Nifi  Prius.  And  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  06 
that  County,  in  that  Vacation,  before  the  Day  of  Appearance  aj^inted^ 
for  the  Jury  above  ^  here^by  their  Conuniflion  of  Niji  Prius,  have  A'utho^ 
rity  to  take  the  Appearance  of  the  Jury  in  the  County  before  them ;  and' 
there  to  hear  the  vvitnefles  and  Proofs  o^  both  fides^  concerning  the  Iflue 
o^Ead^  and  to  take  theVerdi£b  ofi  the  Jury  4  and  againft  the  Day  they 
fhould  have  appeared  above,  to  return  the  Verdift  in- the  Court  above^ 
which  Return  is  call'd  zPeftia.  And  upon  this  Verdift-clearing  the  Mat- 
ter, in  Eaft,  oneway  or  other,  the  Judges  above  give  Judgment  for  the 
Party  .for  whom  the  Vejrdid^  is  founds  and  for  fuch  Damages  and  Cofts  the 
Juryaflelfe?. 

35.  By  thofe  Trials.  callVi  Nifi  Prius,  the  Juries  and  the  Parties  are 
much  ealcd  of  the  .Charge  they  woukl  be  put  tOj  by.  coming  to  London^ 
with  their  Evidences  and  Witnefles  ;  and  the  Courts  of  fFefttmnfter  arc 
mucbeafed  of  the.  Trouble*  they  would  have,  if  all  the  Juries  for.  Trials 
Ihould  aj^)ear,  and  try.  thejr  Caufes  in  thofe  Courts  \  for  thefe  C6urt5  above 
have  little Leifure now.  And ^tho'  thfc  Joriescome not-up^  yet  in- Matters 
of.  gteat.Wcight,  or wheue-^the  Tide  is  intricate  or- diffieult;  the  Judges 
aboye^  upon  Information  to  them,  retail^  thpie  Caufes  ta  be  tried  therc  ; 
and  the  Juries  do  at  this  Day^  in  fuch  Ofes^  come  to  the  Bar  at  fi^fi^ 
miufiir. 

commifwnof    36.  The^^  Cwww^^w  that  the  Jiidges  in  their. Circuits  fitrby,  is  the 
PiAte,  C^nmijpm  oftbiPtacem  every  County  of  their  Circuit.     Ahd  all  .the 

Juftices  of  the  Peace,  having  no  lawful  impediniene,  arc  bound  to  be  prc-* 
fent  at  the  Aflizes,  to  attend  the  Judges,  as  Occafipn  (hall  require.    If  any. 
one  make.Defeult,  the  Juges  may  fet  a  Fine  upon,  him,  at  their  Djforction.. 
Alfo  the  Sheriff  in  every  Shire,  thro  the  Circuity  is  to  attend  in  Pcrfon,  or 
by  a  fufiicient  Deputy  allpwM  by  the  Judges,^  aH  the  time  they  are -within 
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the  Couhty :  ^tA  thfeJudgB  ttidy  feh6  Kihi.  if  he  feil,  or  ftif- Ktgligehce  qV 
MiibehaviDUt  Ih  his  tmcc  bcforfe  thfeffi.  Ahd  the  Judges  above  mly  alfo 
fine  thfc  SheHft",  fbf  ndt  rthirfaiii^,  o^  hoi  fufficierit  returning  of  Writs  Be- 
foft  fherti. 


SEGT.    lit 

Tft^FAOfifidUftg  of  m  hkii  iti  Matter  bf 

»^  T5**P^^  '^  ^^  ^  ^teqpiiired  e»  tranff&rtd  i    (i.)    \if  Entry  ^Proptrtj^f 
X    (^)  ^  ^^y»«f  i  (|.)  ty  £y?*^^/  J  «id^  (4.)'  mdfk  comwfinW  Hf^^/^j^^ 

*.  Pf0pe^fjf  bf  Etli^y  fe^  ^hftrtf  Jt  Mifr  pntb  a  P?ftc6  of  Land  that  rib^^'P*^^  h 
Peflbh  pdlTeflte^  6r  hai  Tkle  t0  ^  and  te  A«  fo  finds  it  entett:  .  ihts^*^'^* 
EMf/  gaihs  a  Property.    Thi^  Law  feerri*  ttf  be  derived  from  thfe  Text, 
TiffimSidHpmsbMlimk\   Whkhi^tob&tiiMerftood,   to  thofe  th^t  itf^ifl 
tai  aftd-fflfiftift  *  j  «nd  fe  mak6  k  yidd  Ffuit :  and  that  is,  he  who'  enters 
Jftto  fc,  whtffe  Hb  M*i  hsuA  if  befol-t     Bttt  this  ttMmkr  6f  gaining  LaJndi 
tTM  ifi  A€  («*-  tWys,  and!  is  n6t  ito^  of  trft  in  Efi^lariJ  ?  for  by  the  C6ri- 
queft,  all  the  Land  of  this  Nation  was  in  the  Conqueror's  Hands,   and 
xpprt!fpfi^t6i  t6  hifti  \  €Kctpt  religious  and  Chtifch  Lands,  and  the  Lands 
in  Kent  J  which  by  CorApofition  wer6  left:  to  the  former  Owners,  as  thi 
CdWt^ueror  foted  them  v  fo  that  n6nc  but  Bifliopricks,  Churches,  and  thfe 
Al^n  of  /RrtMf,  caW  it  this  Day  make  any  greater  Title  than  from  the  Cort'^ 
<^ucflr,  t6  iriy  LaAds  hSnlUfid.    And  tneLandypoffeflMwithotit  arty  fticA 
Title,  2H«e  in  the  Crown,  and  not  in  him  that  firft  entd-s;  as  it  is  by  Land 
left  by  the  Sea.    This  Landl)el6ngs»  to  the  King,  and  not  to  him  mat  has  landUft  by 
the  Lands*  neX¥  sftljbihing,  which  Waj?  the  ancient  Sesf-bank.     This  is  ttf  be  ff*  ^"  *f; 
underftodd  of  the  Pnheritante'of  Landii  •,  tb&.  that  the  Itiheritahci  canrtbt  bfe  ^^  ^* 
gained  by  t!he  firft-  Entry. ,  Sup^  a  Maii  callM  ^,  having  Land  eorive/d  " 

t!o  hiM  mf  the  Life  6f  B^  dies  without  making  any  filiate  of  it  j  there, 
WKotfver  firffe  ehteVs  int6  the'  Lah*  after  the  Deceafe  of  J^  gets  the  Prt>- 
perty  in  the  Land^,  for  tfinie  of  the  Continuance  of  the  fiftate  Which  iVaS 
grtmted  to-i/,  foi*  the  Life  of  B\  which  B  yft  lives  ;  and  therefore  thrf 
Aid  Land  cannot  Hetuni  dll'5  die.  And  to  the  Hell*  of  A\t  Caririot  go; 
beeaufe  it?  i«  nttt'any  Effate'rtf  Inheritance  ;•  but  only  art  fiftatitf  fbf  ahofiei' 
MWn^S'i^fe ;  i*HicK  ii  riot^  dfefceiidfeWe  t6  t1le•Hei^•  eJ^eept  he  be  H)eciklly  * 
naiflfflitt  the*6rattf-,  viz.  to  hini  atid  hisPRirs.  .  As  fof  the  Erfeoitofs  of 
-^  they  eSmribf  have  it* ;  fbr'it*  is'ndf  ari  fiftUte  tidftamftitiar}^,  thftt  it  Ihofilrf 
gd-tfo-the EjiccutorSj  as-Gckkfe^arfdChattelsfliould-,' fadikt*in mnh' no Mah' 
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can  entitle  himfdf  id  thofe  Lands :  and  therefore  the  Law  prefers  him  that 
firft  enters ;  and  he  is  calPd  OccupanSy  and  (hall  hold  it  during  the  Life 
of  B  \  but  muft  pay  the  Rent,  perform  the  Conditions,  and  do  no  wafte: 
and  he  may  by  Deed  affign  it  to  whom  he  plcafe  in  his  Life-time.  But  if 
he  die  before  ne  affign  it  over ;  then  it  fhall  go  again  to  whomfoever  firft 
enters  and  holds  ;  and  fo  all  the  Life  of  By  as  often  as  it  fhall  hap- 
pen. 

3.  Likewife,  if  any  Man  wrongfully  enters  into  another's  PofTefBon,  and 
puts  the  right  Owner  of  the  Freehold  and  Inheritance  from  it ;  he  thereby 
gets  the  Freehold  and  Inheritance  by  DifTeifin ;  and  may  hold  it  againft  all 
Men  *,  but  him  that  has  Ri^t,  and  his  Heirs,  and  is  calPd  a  Dijffeifir. 
Or  if  any  one  die  feifed  of  Lands,  and  before  his  Heir  enters,  one  that 
has  no  Right  enters  into  the  Lands,  and  holds  them  from  the  right  Heir, 
he  is  calPd  an  Abator  5  and  is  lawful  Owner  againfl  all  Men  but  the  right 
Heir. 

4.  And  if  fuch  a  Perfon,  J&atw  or  Diffeifiry  provided  the  Difleifor  has 
quiet  PofTcflion  five  Years  next  after  the  Diffeifin,  continue  PofTeffion,  and 
die  feifed,  and  the  Land  defcend  to  his  Heir ;  they  have  gained  the  R%ht 
to  the  PofTeffion  of  the  Land  againfl  him  that  has  Right,  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  Adtion  real  at  the  Common  Law.  And  if  it  be  not  fued  for  at 
the  Common  Law  within  threefcore  Years  after  the  Diflcifin,  or  Abate- 
ment committed,  the  right  Owner  has  lofl  his  Right  by  that  N^igqice. 
And  if  a  Man  has  diverfe  Children,  and  the  elder,  being  a  Bafbrd,  enters 
into  the  Land,  and  enjoys  it  quietly  during  his  Life,  and  dies  fa  feifed 
thereof;  his  Heirs  fhall  hold  the  Land  againft  all  the  lawful  Children,  and 
their  Ifliies. 

5.  Property  of  Lands  by  Defcent^  is  that  where  a  Man  has  Lands  of  In- 
heritance and  dies,  not  difpofing  of  them,  but  leaving  them  to  go,  as  the 
Law  cafls  it,  upon  the  Heir.  This  is  called  a  Defient  of  Law ;  and  upon 
whom  the  Defcent  is  to  light,  is  the  Queflion.  For  which  purpofe,  the 
Law  of  Inheritance  prefers  the  firfl  Child  before  all  others  5  and  amongft 
Children,  the  Male  before  the  Female  ;  and  amongfl  Males,  the  firfl-born. 
If  there  be  no  Children,  then  the  Brother ;  if  no  Brother,  then  Sifters  ; 
if  neither  Brothers  nor  Sifters,    then  Uncles  •,    and  for  want  of  Uncles, 

.  Aunts  5  then  Coufms  in  the  neareft  Degree  of  Confanguinity,  with  thefe 
three  Rules  of  Diverfities.  (i.)  That  the  eldeft  Male  fhall  folely  inherit ; 
but  if  it  come  to  Females,  then  they  being  all  in  an  equal  Degree  of 
Nearnefs,  fhall  inherit  all  together,  and  are  call'd  Parceners  ;  and  all  thefe 
make  but  one  Heir  to  the  Anceflor.  (2.)  That  no  Brother,  nor  Sifter  of 
half  Blood,  fhaU  inherit  to  his  Brother  or  Sifter,  but  as  a  Child  to  his 
Parents :  for  Example ;  if  a  Man  have  two  Wives,  and  by  either  Wife  a 
Son,  the  eldeft  Son  out-living  his  Father,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Inhe- 
ritance of  the  Father,  being  Fee-fimple ;  but  if  he  enters  and  dies  childlefs, 
the  Brother  fhall  not  be  his  Heir,  becaufe  he  is  of  the  half  Blood  to  him ; 
but  the  Uncle  of  the  eldeft  Brother  or  Sifter  of  the  whole  Blood :  yet  if 
the  eldeft  Brother  had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in  the  Life  of  the  Father, 
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either  by  fuch  Entry  or  Conveyance,  then  the  youngeft  Brother  fhould  in-^ 
herit  the  Land  that  the  Father  had,  altho  it  were  a  Child  by  the  fecond 
Wife,  before  any  Daughter  by  the  firft.  (3.)  The  third  Rule  about  Defcents, 
is.  That  Land  purchafed  fo  by  the  Party  himfelf  that  dies,  is  to  be  inhe- 
rited ;  firft,  by  the  Heirs  of  the  Father's  fide  ;  then  if  he  have  none  of 
that  Part,  by  tne  Heirs  of  the  Mother's  fide.  But  Lands  defcending  to  him 
fiom  his  Father  or  Mother,  are  to  go  to  that  fide  only  from  which  they 
came,  and  not  to  the  other  fide. 

6.  Thefe   Ruks   of  Defient^    are    to  be   underftood  of  Fee-f%mpks^Cmft0ms0f 
and  not  of  mf  ailed  Lands  \    and  they  are  reftrained  by  fome  particular  ^'^^^^^^** 
Cuftoms  of   particular  Places  :    as  namely,    the  Cuftoms  of  Kent^   that 

every  Male  of  equal  Degree  of  Childhood,  Brotherhood,  or  Kindred, 
fhall  inherit  equally,  as  Daughters  (hall,  being  Parceners  :  and  in  many 
Borough  Towns  in  England^  the  Cuftom  allows  the  youngeft  Son  to  inherit, 
and  fo  the  youngeft  Daughter.  The  Cuftom  of  Kent  is  calPd  Gavel-kind* 
The  Cuftom  of  Boroughs,  Burgb'EngUJh. 

7.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  obferved  in  Fee- fimple  Inheritance ;  ^^17  H«r 
viz.  that  every  Heir  having  Fee-fimple  Land  or  Inheritance,  be  it  by  Com-  •  ^'*L^f  "^' 
mon  Law  or  by  Cuftom,  either  of  Gavel-kind  or  Burgh- Englijbj  is  charge-  %/^^dmg 
able,  fo  fer  as  the  Value  thereof  extends,  with  the  binding  Afts  of  the  A^s  of  his, 
Anceftors  fi"om  whom  the  Inheritance  defcends  ;   and  thefe  A6ts  are  coUa-  -AfKiftn-s. 
teral  Incumbrances :  and  the  Reafon  of  this  Clurge  i%  ^ui  fentit  comma- 

dum,  /entire  debet  &?  incommodum^  Jive  Onus.  As  for  Example ;  if  a  Man 
bind  himfelf  and  his  Heirs  in  an  Obligation,  or  Covenant  by  Writing,  for 
him  and  his  Heirs,  or  grant  an  Annuity  for  him  and  his  Heirs,  or  make  a 
Warranty  of  Land,  binding  him  and  his  Heirs  to  Warranty  ;  in  all  thefe 
Cafes  the  Law  charges  the  Heir,  after  the  Death  of  the  Anceftor,  with  this 
Obligation,  Covenant,  Annuity,  and  Warranty  ;  yet  with  thefe  three 
Cautions  :  firft,  that  the  Party  muft,  by  fpecial  Name,  bind  himfelf  and 
his  Heirs,  or  covenant,  grant,  and  warrant  for  himfelf  and  his  Heirs  ; 
otherwife  the  Heir  is  not  to  be  touched. 

8.  Secondly^  that  fome  Aftion  muft  be  brought  againft  the  Heir,  whilft 
the  Land  or  other  Inheritance  refts  in  him  unaliened  away :  for  if  the  An- 
ceftor die,  and  the  Heir,  before  an  Aftion  be  brought  againft  him  upon 
thefe  Bonds,  Covenants,  or  Warranties,  do  alien  away  the  Land,  then  the 
Heir  is  clean  difcharged  of  the  Burden  ;  except  the  Land  was  by  Fraud 
convey'd  away,  on  purpofe  to  prevent  the  Suit  intended  againft  him. 

9.  thirdly y  that  no  Heir  is  ferther  to  be  charged,  than  the  Value  of  the 
Land  defoended  to  him,  from  the  fame  Anceftor  that  made  the  Inftrument 
of  Charge  ;  and  that  Land  alfo,  not  to  be  fold  out-right  for  the  Debt  5 
but  to  be  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a  yearly  Value,  until  the  Debt  or  Da- 
mage be  run  oiit. 

10.  Neverthelefs,  if  an  Heir  that  is  fued  upon  fuch  a  Debt  of  his  An- 
ceftor, do  not  deal  clearly  with  the  Court  when  he  is  fued  \  that  is,  if  he 
come  not  in  immediately,  and  by  way  of  Confeflion  fet  down  the  true 
Quantity  of  his  Inheritance  defcended  \  and  fo  fubmit  himfelf,  as  the  Law 
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heirs  ci)argeir:tt\mvt%\  ^hen  the  Heir  that  otherwife  demeans  himfelf,  fliall  be  charged 
for  faife  plta.^f  his  own  Lands,  or  Goods,  and  of  his  Money,  for  this  Deed  of  his 
Anccftor.     As  for  Example  v  if  a  Man  bind  himfelf  and  his  Heirs  in  an 
Obligation  of  one  hundred  Pounds,  and  dies,  leaving  but  ten  Acres  of  Land 
to  his  Heir ;  if  his  Heir  be  fued  upon  the  Bond,  and  comes  in,  and  de- 
nies that  he  has  any  Lands  by  Defcent  5  and  it  is  found  againft  him  by  the 
Verdift,  that  he  has  ten  Acres  ;    this  Heir  (hall  be  new  charged  by  his 
falfe  Plea  of  his  own  Lands,  Goods  and  Body,  to  pay  the  three  hundred 
Pounds,  altho  the  ten  Acres  be  not  worth  ten  Pounas. 
Property  of       ,1.  Praperty  of  Lands  by  Efcbeat^  is  where  the  Owner  died  feifed  of  the 
^fcfjat!      ^^^^  ^  Pofleffion,  without  Child  or  other  Heir,  whereby  the  Land,  for 
want  of  other  Heir,  is  faid  to  efcheat  to  the  Lord  of  whom  it  is  heldw 
ThiCaufesofXYiis  Want  of  Heir  happens  principally  in  two  Cafes:  firjiy  where  the 
Efcheat.       i^and*s  Owner  is  a  Baftard.     Secondly^  where  he  is  attainted  of  Felony  or 
Treafon :  For  neither  can  a  Baftard  have  any  Heir,  except  it  be  his  own 
Child^.  nor  a  Man. attainted  of  Treafon,  tho  it  be  his  own  Child. 
4aa«»iir  ^     iz.  Upon  Attainder  of  Treafon,  the  King  is  to  have  the  Land,  tho 
Tr^^i^  eutin)xt  be  not  the  Lord  of  whom  'tis  held  \  became  it  is  a  royal  Efcheat.    Rit 
tlei^lH]^^  for  Felony,  the  King  is  not  to  have  the  Efcheat,  excqpt  the  Land  be  held 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  Land  is  not  held  of  him,  the  King  is  to  have 
the  Land  for  a  Year  and  a  Day  next  enfuing  the  Judgment  of  the  Attain- 
der, with  a  Liberty  to  commit  all  manner  or  wafte,  all  that  Year,  in  Hou- 
fes,  Gardens,  Ponds,  Lands  and  Woods. 

13.  In  thefe  Efchcats  two  things  are  efpecially  to  be  obferved  \  vix. 
(i.)  the  Tenure. of  the  Lands,  becaufe  it  diredts  the  Perfon  to  whom  the 
Efcheat  belongs  •>  viz.  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  whom  the  Land  is  hcli. 
^2.)  The  manner  of  fuch  Attainder  which  draws  with  it  the  Efcheat. 
Concei^ning  the  Tenure  of  Lands,  it  is  to  be  underilood,  that  all  Lands  am 
held  of  the  Crown^  either  mediately  or  immediately ;  and  that  the  Efcheat 
appertains  to  the  immediate  Lord,  and  not  to  the  mediate.  The  Reafon 
why  all  Laind  is  held  of  the  Crown  immediately,  or  by  Mefne  Lands,  is 
this.  The  Conqueror  got,  by  Right  of  Conqueft,  all  the  Land  of  the 
Realm  into  his  own  Hands,  in  Demefne  5  taking  away  from  every  Man  all 
Elfcite,  Tenure,  Property,,  and  Liberty  of  the  fame  •,  except  religious 
a/id  Church- Lands,  and  the  Land  in  KeM :  and  ftill  as  he  gave  any  of  it 
out  of  his  own  Hand,  he  referved'  fome  Retributbn  of  Rents,  or  Services, 
or  both,  to  him  and  his  Heirs ;  which  RcfcrVatioBi  is  called  the  Tenure  of 

Knights  ^er-J^and.     In.  which,  Refervation  he  had  four  Inftitutions,  exceeding  politicfe 
vfcemfituted.^^^  fuitable  to  die  State  of  a.  Conqueror. 

14.  The  firft'wTc^  that  feeing  his  People  to  be  part  Normans  and  part 
Saxons  \  (the  Normans  he  broughrwithhim,  the  Saxons  he  found  here-,)  he 
bent  himfelf  to, conjoin  them  by  Marriages  in  Amity  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
;pQfe.  ordains*  that  if  thofe  of  his  Nobles,.  Knights,  and  Gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  g^ye  great  Rewards.  ofLandsy  fhould  die,  leaving, thch-  Heir 
within  Ag?,  a.  Male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  Female  within  fourteen- 
Ycar^,,  aad*  unmarried  ;   then  the  King  IHould'have  the  belfbwing  of  fudi 
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Heirs  in  Marriage  in  ftich  a  Pattiily,  4tid  to  ftrcfr  Perfohsas  he  dfi'oald  think 
fit ;  which  Inftfreft  cff  Matirfage  wetttr  ftiH  implied,  anrf  te  at  tTiis  Day  in 
every  TemHT  calPd  ItiiightVScrviee. 

15.  Theyfre^^was,  toAeEod  that  hi^lWebple  ^oxxM  blfftilf  continued 
in  warlike  Exercifed,  a'ftdabte  for  hi^Uefrttce.  When,  therefbrt,,  he  gave 
any  good'  Fortionof  Lands,  that  he  might  nfiake  tKe'  l^arty  of  Ability  or 
Strength,  he  withal  referved  this  Service,  thlat  the  Party  and  his  fieirs  ha- 
ving fiidi  Land^,  IRoftfd  keep  a  Horfc  of  Sr^i^cd  confimiiilly,  artd  ferve 
upon-  hint,  Mmfdft  wReif-  the  Kingf  #fenlc  td  War :  ot-  elfe^  hUVing  tmpedi- 
nienr,  to  extulfe  hisown  PerioA,  IhoUltf  fihd  artofheV to  ferve* in  his  Place: 
which  Service  of  Horfe  and'lWatt,  is*  ar  Part  of  that  TenUfe  callM  I^nTgbrs- 
Service  at  this  Day: 

i6\  But  if  the  Tenant  hinifelf  bean  Infant,  the  ^ing  is  to  holB  this 
Land  himfelF  till  he  Cbrtie  tb"  foil  Age,  finding;  liim  Ideat,  Drink:, ,  Ap- 
parel, and  other  NeccflarielJ ;  arid  finding  a  Horfe  and  Mart'  with  the 
Overplus,  tofervein  theWarS;  asthtrT/eriantliimfdif^lHotllddb,  if  he  were 
atfuU-A^ge. 

17.  But  if  this  Inheritance  fliould  deftend  upon  a  Woiftan,  that  carihdt 
ferve  by  her  Sex,  then  the' KJhg  is  not  to  have  the  Lailds^  (lie  being  four- 
teen Tears  of  Age;  becaufelhe  is  then  able  to  have  a  Hufbind  that  nriay 
dbthe  Service  in  Perfoh. 

1 9.  The  third  I^htaiaHvras:,  that  upon  every  Gift  of  Land^,  the  King- 
refcrv'd  a  Vow  and  Oath,  to  bind  the  Party  to  _  his  FakH  ahd  iLdyalty  ; 
that- Vow  was  cafllAd  Homage,  and' the' Oath  F^lty.  ^riomagt  is  tb  be 

upon  a  B66T?:,  tKat  hfeVm  beV&ith- 
ful  Tenant' to  tne  King,  and  do  his  SerVite,'  and  piy  Hli  Rents  according^ 
to  his  Tenure. 

19.  ThR  fourth Infiitiatonyr^^  thatfbrR'efcogmdoAofthfe^^ 

by  every  Heir  fucceedinghis  Anceftbrin  tKoft'Knight's-SefviceLa  the 
King  fliould  have  Primier  Seifin  of  the  Lands,  which  is  one  Year*^s  Profit 
of  the  Lands  ;  and  till  this  be  paid,  the  K^injg  is  tbhavfe  Pofleflion  of  the 
Land,  and  then  to  reftore  it  to  the  Heir  ;  which  continues  at  this  Day, 
and  is ^ the  very  Caufe  of  fuinft  Liver^^  and '  that' aiwelf  where  the  Heir- 
has  been  in  Ward,  as  otherv^ile. 

20.  Thefeare  the  Rights  of  the  Tenure  calPd  Xnight*s-Servrce7«  Ca-  Knlgh's  sn- 
pite\  which  is  as  much  as  to  lay,  a  Tenure  d^  Per  fond  Regis  ^mdi  Caput '^^  *"  ^•* 
berrig  thev-chiefeftTart'of  the  Ftribn,  it  is  caird  a  Tenure  inXaptfe^^  orin^"* 
chief     *Tis  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  as  thts  Tenure  /»'  Capite  by  Knight's- 
Scrvice,  generally  was  a  great  Safety  to  the  CroN^n  -,  {o  alfo  the  Cohqiief- 

or  inftituted  other  Tenures  in  Capite ^   neCeflary  to  his  Eftate ;   viz^  he" 
gave  divcrfe  Lands  to  be  held  of  him,  by  fonle  fpecial  Service  about  his^ 
Pcrfon,  orby  bearing  .fomp  fpecial  Office*  in  his  Houfe,  or  in  the  Fietd, 
which  have  Knighfs-Service,  andtaore  in  them  \  and'thefe  he  caU'd  7^- 
nin^$  fygrand-Sergeamrf^    He  alfor  provided,  u^biithe  firft  Gift  of  Lands, 
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to  have  Revenues  by  continual  Service  of  ploughing  his  Land,  repairing 
his  Houfes,  Parks,  Pales,  Caftles,  and  the  like  :   And  fometimes  to  a 
yearly  Provifion  of  Gloves,   Spurs,   Hawks,  Horfes,  Hounds,  and  the 
like  ;  which  kind  of  Refervations  are  caH'd  alfo  Tenures  in  chief,  or  /» 
Capite  of  the  King  ;    but  they  are  not  by  Knight^s-Service;  becaufe  they 
required  no  perfonal  Service  ;    but  fuch  things  as  the  Tenants  may  hire 
another  to  do,  or  provide  by  Money. 
The  inftitu"       21.  And  this  Tenure  is  called  a  Tenure  bv  Socca%t  in  Capiie -,    the 
iTifc^'    ^^^^  Socagium  fignifying  the  Plough  ;  tho  in  later  times,  the  Service  o€ 
pifc,"^   ^     ploughing  the  Land  is  turned  into  Money  Rent ;    and  fo  of  Harveft 
Works ;  becaufe  the  Kings  do  not  keep  their  Demefne  in  their  own  Hands, 
as  they  ufed  to  do  ;  yet  what  Lands  were  de  antique  Dominio  CoroM^  well 
appears  in  the  Records  of  the  Exchequer  calPd  the  Book  of  Doomfday. 
And  the  Tenants,  by  ancient  Demefne,  have  many  Immunities  and  Privi- 
leges at  this  Day,  that  in  ancient  Times  were  granted  to  thofe  Tenants  by 
the  Crown ;  the  Particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  fet  down. 

22.  Thefe  Tenures  in  Capite j  as  well  that  hy  Soccage^  as  the  others  by 
Knight's-Service,  have  this  Property ;  that  the  Tenants  cannot  alien  their 
Lands  without  Licence  of  the  King:   if  tney  do,  the  King  is  to  have  a 
Fine  for  the  Contempt,  and  may  feize  the  Land,  and  retain  it  till  the 
Finel^evpaid.    The  Reafonls,  becaufe  the  King  would  have  a  Liberty  in 
the  Choice  of  his  Tenant  •,  fo  that  no  Man  fhall  prefume  to  enter  into 
thofe  Lands,  and  hold  them,  for  which  the  King  was  to  Jiave  thofe  fpe- 
cial  Services  done  him,   without  the  King*s  Leave.     This  Licence  and 
Fine,  as  it  is  now  digefted,  is  eafy,  andof  Courfe. 
office  ^f  Alii-     23.  There  is  an  Office  calPd  the  Office  of  Alienation^  where  any  Man 
nASton.         j^j^y  Yavt  Licence  at  a  reafonable  Rate  ;   that  is,  at  the  third  part  of  one 
Year's  Value  of  the  Land  moderately  rated.     A  Tenant  in  Capite  by 
Knight's-Service,  or  grand  Sergeantry,  was  reftrained  by  ancient  Statute, 
that  he  Ihould  not  give,  nor  alien  away,  more  of  his  Lands,  than  that  wicli 
the  reft  lie  might  be  able  to  do  the  Service  due  to  the  King  ;  but  this  is 
now  difufed. 
'Md,  what.       24.  And  to  this  Tenure  by  Knight's- Service  in  Chief,  was  incident  that 
the  King  fliould  have  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  callM  j^id^  due  to  be  ra- 
tably levied  among  all  thofe  Tenants  proportionably  to  his  Lands,  to  make 
his  eldeft  Son  a  Knight,  or  to  marry  his  eldeft  Daughter. 
Tenants  hy         25.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thofe  who  hold  Lands  by  the 
in*a»hc.     Tenure  of  Soccage  in  Capite j  altho  not  by  Knight's-Servicc,  cannot  alien 
without  Licence  -,  and  they  are  to  fue  Livery,  and  pay  Primier  Seijin^  but 
not  to  be  in  Ward  for  Body  or  Land. 
Manors,  bow     26.  In  Imitation  of  the  King's  Policy  in  thefe  Inftitutions  of  Tenures, 
jirft  created,   the  great  Men  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Realm  did  the  Hke,  as  near  as  they 
could :  thus  when  the  King  had  given  to  any  of  them  two  thoufand  Acres 
of  Land,  the  Party  purpofing  in  this  Place  to  make  his  Dwelling  -,  or, 
as  the  old  Word  is,  his  Manfion-Houfe,    or  his  Manor-Houfe,    devifcd 
how  he  might  make  his  Land  a  complete  Habiution,  to  fupply  him  with 
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all  Neceflaries;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  would  give  of  the  extreme  Parts  of 

thofe  two  thoufand  Acres,  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  Acres,  more  or  lefs, 

as  he  fliould  think  fit,  to  one  of  his  moft  trufty  Servants,  with  fome  Re- 

lervation  of  Rent,  to  find  a  Horfe  for  the  Wars,  and  go  with  him  when 

he  went  with  the  King  to  the  Wars ;  adding  a  Vow  of  Homage,  and  the 

Oath  of  Fealty,  Wardlhip,  Marriage,  and  Relief.    This  ReUef  is  to  pay 

five  Pounds  for  every  Knight's  Fee,  or  after  that  Rate  for  more  or  lefs,  at 

the  Entrance  of  every  Heir ;  which  Tenant  fo  created  and  placed,  was, 

and  is  to  this  Day  called  a  Tenant  by  Knigbfs-Seruice^  and  not  by  his  osmTenamhy 

Perfon,  but  of  ms  Manors :  of  thefe  he  might  make  as  many  as  he  plea-  knight'' s-ser^ 

led.      Then   this  Lord  would  provide  that  the  Land  he  was  to  Iceep^'^*' 

for  his  own  Ufe,  fhould  be  ploughed,  and  his  Harveft  brought  home,  his 

Houfe  repaired,  his  Park  paled,  and  the  like :  and  for  that  end  he  would 

give  fome  lefler  Parcels  to  fundry  others,  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 

Acres ;  referving  the  Service  of  ploughing  a  certain  Quantity,  or  fo  many 

days  of  his  Land,  and  certain  Harveft  Works,  or  Days  in  the  Harveft,  to 

labour ;  or  to  repair  the  Houfe,  Park- Pale,   or  otherwife  ;   or  to  give 

him  for  his  Provifion,  Capons,  Hens,  Pepper,  Cumin,  Rofes,  Gilliflow- 

crs.  Spurs,  Gloves,  or  the  like  •,    or  to  pay  him  a  certain  Rent,  and  to 

be  fworn  his  faithfiJ  Tenant;  which  Tenure  was  calPd  a  Soccage  'Tenure^Soccagi-Ti^ 

and  is  fo  to  this  Day  :  tho  moft  of  the  Ploughing  and  Harveft  &rvices  are**""'* 

turned  into  Money  Rents. 

25.  The  Tenants  in  Soccage^  at  the  Death  of  every  Tenant,  were  to  ^p^iyRiUif  of  r#- 
Relief^  which  was  not  as  Knight' s-Service  is,  five  Pounds  a  Knight's  Fee.-,  ^»^*  ^  ^*^- 
but  it  was,  and  is  ftill  fo,  one  Year's  Rent  of  the  Land  *,    and  no  Ward-^^^'" 
fhip,  or  other  Profit  to  the  Lord.     The  Remainder  of  the  two  thoufand 

Acres  he  kept  to  himfelf;  which  he  ufed  to  manure  by  his  Bondmen,  and 
ajppointed  them,  at  the  Courts  of  his  Manor,  how  they  fhould  hold  it,  ma- 
king an  Entry  of  it  into  the  Roll  of  the  Remembrances  of  the  Afts  of 
his  Court ;  yet  ftill  in  the  Lord's  Power  to  take  it  away  •,    and  therefore 
they  were  call'd  Tenants  at  Will,    by  Copy  of  Court-Roll ;    being  in  truthTensan  by 
Bond-men  at  the  beginning  :   but  havmg  obtained  Freedom  of  their  Per-^'^^- 
fons,  and  gain'd  a  Cuftom  by  ufe  of  occupying  their  Lands,  they  now 
are  call'd  Copy-holders,  and  are  to  priviledged,  that  the  Lord  cannot  put 
them  out  -,  and  all  thro  Cuftom.     Some  Copy-holders  are  for  Lives  j   one, 
two,  or  three  fucceflively  -,  and  fome  Inheritances  from  Heir  to  Heir  by 
Cuftom ;    and  Cuftom  rules  thefe  Eftates  wholly,    both  for  Widows, 
Eftates,  Fines,  Harriots,  Forfeitures,  and  all  other  things. 

26.  Manors  being  thus  made  at  the  firft,  it  was  reafonable  the  Lord  ofCMrt-Barciu 
the  Manor  ffiould  hold  a  Court ;  which  is  no  more  than  to  affemble  his 
Tenants  together  at  a  time  by  him  appointed  :   in  which  Court  he  was  to 

be  informed,  by  the  Oath  of  his  Tenants,  of  all  fuch  Duties,  Rents,  Re- 
liefs, Wardfliips,  Copy-holds,  or  the  like,  that  had  happened  to  him ;  *  ' 
which  Information  is  call'd  a  Prefentment :  and  then  his  Bailiff  is  to  fcizc 
and  diftrain  for  thofe  Duties,  if  they  were  denied  or  with-held.  This  Court 
is  call'd  a  Court-Baron :  and  herein  a  Man  may  fue  for  any  Debt  or  Tref- 
VoL.  IL                                          Kk                                           pafs 
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pars  uhdd-  fertv  Pbund  Value  ;  ind  thfc  Freeholders  ire  w  judge  of  the 
CauFe,   upon  Proof  ptoduccd  oil  bbth  fides.    And  theitfore  the  Free- 
holders Of  thefe  Manors,  aS  incidettt  m  their  Tenures,  do  hoM  by  SuU  of 
CoUrt ;  which  is  to  come  to  the  Court,   ittd  there  to  judge  between  Party 
and  Party  in  thofe  l^etty  Aftions ;  and  ilfo  ro  irtforW  the  Lord  of  Duties, 
Rents,  and  Services  unbaid  to  him  from  his  Tenants,     fey  this  Courfe  it  Is 
difcemed  who  are  the  Lords  of  Lands ;  (lich  as  if  the  Tenants  die  with- 
out Heir,  or  be  attainted  oF  Felony  or  Trtafon,  Ihall  haVe  the  Land  by 
Efcheat. 
what  Attain-     27.  Now  for  whit  Attainders  fhall  give  the  Efcheit  to  the  Lord  i  it 
dersglvtthe  muft  either  be  by  Judgment  of  Death,  givfeh  in  fonic  Court  Of  Record 
Efchiat  ^^^^againft  the  Felon  found  guilty  by  Verdift,  or  Confelfton  of  the  Felony  •, 
^''"^^  o?  elfe  by  Outlawty  of  him.  ^ 

Outlawry.  iS.  The  Outhwry  proceeds  thus.  A  Man  is  ifidifted  for  Felony,  being 
riot  in  hold  -,  fo  that  he  cannot  be  brought  in  ^erfoA  to  appear  and  be 
ttied  ;  inforfiuch  that  Procefs  of  Capias  i^  therefore  Awafded  to  the  Sheriff, 
•who  lYot  finding  hirti,  rtttirns,  noH  eft  inventus  in  bat^u  yne'a  ;  and  there- 
UJ>oh  another  Chpias  Is  awarded  to  trie  Sheriff,  who  likewife,  not  finding 
him,  makes  the  fame  keturn  -,  then  a  Writ,  caft*<i  an  E\i^m^  is  dh-eftcd  to 
the  Sheriff,  commanfdihg  him  to  proclailn  hifn,  in  his  Countjr-Court,  five 
feveral  Court- DaV^,  to  yield  his  Body :  which  if  the  Sherifr  do,  and  die 
Party  yield  not  nis  Body,  he  is  faid,  by  the  Default^  to  be  out-law^d ; 
the  Coroners  there  adjud'gi'rtg  him  out-laW'd,  and  the  Shcritf  making 
tht  Return  of  thfe  I^rcJclalmarions,  and  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Coroners 
ilp6rt  the  Back-fide  Of  the  Writ.  Thi^  is  an  AttSainder  Of  Felbrty  -,  where- 
upon the  'Offender  forfeits  his  Land^,  by  an  Efcheat  to  thfe  Lbrd  of  Whom 
they  are  held. 

29.  feut  a  Man  found  guilty  of  Felony  by  Verdift  Or  Confeffion,  and 
braying  his  Clergy  ;  and  thereupon  reading^  as  a  Clerk,  and  fo  burnt  in 
die  Hand  and  difoniarged  ;  is  not  attainted  ;  cfecaufe  by  his  Qefgy  he  pre- 
vents the  Judgfhent  of  Death,  and  is  dall*d  a  Clerk-Corivift  5  who  lofes 
not  his  Lands*  but  all  his  Goods,  Chattels,  Leafes,  and  Debts. 

30.  So  a  Man  ihdiifted,  that  will  not  anfwer,  liOr  put  himfcff  upon 
Trial,  aldio  he  be  by  this  to  haVe  Judgment  of  preffing  to  Death,  yet 
he  forfeits  rto  Lands  •,  but  Goods,  Qiattels,  Leafes,  and  Debts  5  except 
ills  Offence  be  Treafon ;  and  then  he  forfeits  his  Lands  to  the  Crown. 

Felo  dc  fc,        31.  So  &  Man  that  kills  hirtifelf  Ihall  not  lofe  his  l^ands,  but  his  Goods, 
a»d  flying.    Chattels,  Leafea,   and  Debts  :   and  the  like  Of  thofe  that  kill  others  in 
their  own  Defence,  or  by  Misfortune.     A  Man  that  being  purfued  for 
Felony,  and  flys  for  it,  lofes  his  Goods  for  his  flying ;  altho  he  return  and 
is  tried,  and  not  found  guilty  of  the  Fatt. 
Kctfurren-        32.  So  a  Man  indifted  of  Felony,  if  he  yield  not  his  Body  to  theShe- 
dring.  riff  till  after  the  Exigent  of  Proclamation  is  awarded  againft  him,  for- 

'feits  all  his  Goods  for  his  Delay  ;  altho  he  be  not  found  guilty  of  the  Fe- 
lony :  but  Hone  are  attainted  to  lofe  Lands,  befides  fuch  as  have  Judg- 
ment 
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inent  of  Death  by  Trial  upon  Verdift^  or  their  own  ConfeffTon,  or  are 
by  Judgment  of  the  Coroner's  ouc-law'd,  as  before. 

33.  Befides  the  Efcheats  of  Lands  to  die  Lords  of  whom  they  are  held  ^orfiititre  of 
for  want  of  Heirs,  and  by  Atuinder  of  Felony;  whifch  only  hold  Place ^^"^^^^'^ 
in  Fee-fimplc  Lands  ;    there  is  alfo  Forfeiture  of  Lands  to  the  Crown,   '^^^'^' 
but  not  to  the  Lord. 

34.  And  if  a  Man  having  an  Eftate  for  Life  of  himfelf,  or  of  anoth^,  For  Tnafin. 
commit  Trcafon  or  Felony,  the  whole  Eftate  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown ; 

but  no  Efcheat  to  the  Lord. 

35.  But  a  Copy-hold,  for  Fee-fimple,  or  for  Life,  is  forfeited  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  the  Crown  ;  and  if  it  be  entail'd,  the  Lord  is  to  have 
it  during  the  Life  of  the  Offender  only  5  and  then  his  Heir  is  to  have  it. 

36.  ThcCuftom  of  Kent  is,  that  Gavelkind- Land  is  not  forfeitable,  nor 
efcheatablc,  for  Felony  :  for  they  have  an  old  Saying  5  The  Father  to  the 
Bought  and  the  Son  to  the  Plough. 

37.  If  the  Hufband  w>s  attainted,  the  Wife  was  to  lofe  her  Thirds,  'm 
Cafes  of  Felony  or  Treafbn ;  yet  fhe  is  no  Offender ;  but  at  this  Day  'tis 
held  by  Statute- Law,  d|at  fhe  Iplis  thepi  iot  fpr  ^6  Huflbjwi's  Fcloijy, 
The  Relation  of  thefe  Forfeits  runs  thus.     That  Men  attainted  of  Felony 
or  Treafon,  by  Verdift  or  Confeffion,  forfeit  all  the  Lands  they  had  at 
the  tin>e  of  the  Offence  committed  ;    and  the  King  or  the  Lord,   who* 
ever  of  them  has  die  Efcheat  or  Forfeiture,  fliall  come  in,  and  avpi$i  all 
Leafes,  Statutes,  or  Conveyances  done  by  the  OJSfender,  at  any  time  fmce 
the  Offence  committed.     And  io  the  Law  is  dear  alfo,   if  a  Man  be  at- 
tainted for  Treafon  by  Out-lawry.     But  upon  Attainder  of  Fdony  by 
Out-lawry,  it  has  been  much  doubted  by  the  Law  Books,  whether  the 
Lord's  Title  by  Efcheat  fhall  relate  back  to  the  time  of  the  Offence  done, 
or  only  to  the  Date  or  Teft  of  the  Writ  of  Exigent  for  Proclamation  5 
whereupon  he  is  out-law'd :  tho  at  this  Day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  ihall  reach 
back  to  the  time  of  his  Fad  ;  but  for  Goods,  Chattels,  and  Debts,  the 
King's  Title  ihall  look  no  further  back  than  to  thofe  Goods  which  the 
Party  attained  by  Verdift  or  Confeffion,  had  at  the  time  of  the  Verdift 
and  Confeffion,   given  or  made  ;   and  in  Out-lawries,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exigeni^  as  well  in  Treafons  as  Felonies:  wherein  it  is  to  be  obferved,  thatF^h»y. 
upon  the  Parties  being  firfl  apprehended,    the  Kings  Officers  are  to  feize 

all  the  Goods  and  Chattels,  and  preferve  them  together  ;  difpending  only 
fo  much  out  of  them,  as  is  fit  for  the  Suflentation  of  the  Perfon  in  Prifon  \ 
without  any  Wafte  or  difpofing  of  them  till  Conviftion  •,  and  then  the  Pro- 
perty of  them  is  in  the  Crown,  and  not  before. 

38.  Note  alfo,  that  Perfons  attainted  for  Felony  or  Treafon,  have  no 
Capacity  to  take,  obtain,  or  purchafe,  fave  only  to  the  Ufc  of  the  King, 
till  the  Party  be  pardoned.  Yet  the  Party  gives  not  back  his  Lands  or 
Goods,  without  a  fpecial  Patedt  of  Reflitution ;  which  cannot  reflore  the 
Blood  without  an  A£t  of  Parliament.  So  if  a  Man  have  a  Son,  and  then 
is  attainted  of  Felony  or  Treafon,  and  pardoned  ;  and  parchafes  Lands, 
and  then  has  Ifiue  another  Son,  and  dies  \  the  Son  he  had  before  he  was 
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pardoned,  altho  he  be  his  eldeft  Son,  and  the  Patent  have  the  Words  of 
Refticution  to  his  Lands,  (hall  not  inherit,  but  hisfecond  Son  fliall ;  becaufe 
the  Blood  is  corrupted  by  the  Attainder,  and  cannot  be  reftored  by  Patent 
alone,  but  by  Aft  of  Parliament.  And  if  a  Man  have  two  Sons,  and  the 
eldeft  is  attainted  in  the  Life  of  his  Father,  and  dies  without  IfTue,  the 
Father  living,  the  fecond  fhall  inherit  the  Father's  Lands  ;  but  if  die  eld- 
eft Son  have  any  Ifliie,  tho  he  die  in  the  Life  of  his  Father,  then  neither 
the  fecond  Son,  nor  the  Ifiue  of  the  eldeft,  fliall  inherit  the  Father's 
Lands  -,  but  the  Father  fhall  there  be  accounted  to  die  widiout  Heir,  and 
the  Land  (hall  efcheat,  whether  the  eldeft  Son  have  Ifllie  or  not,  after- 
wards or  before,  tho  he  be  pardoned  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 


SECT.    IV. 

(yPROPERTT  ^Lands  hy  Conveyance. 

Eftatcf,  b9wi.  1^  STATES  are  created  by  Word,  by  Writing,  or  by  Record. 
creand  hj  iT^  Efiotts  of  Years ^  which  are  commonly  calPd  Leafes  far  Tears ^  are 

Uafi  Parole.  ^^^  ^j^^g     Where  the  Owner  of  the  Land  agrees  with  the  other 

by  Word  of  Mouth,   that  the  other  (hall  have,   hold,   and  enjoy  the 
Land,  to  take  the  Profits  thereof  for  a  certain  Term  of  Years,  Months, 
Weeks,    or  Days,    agreed  between  them  ;    this  is  call*d  a  Leafe  Parok. 
Such  a  Leafe  may  be  made  by  Writing,  Pole,  or  indented  of  Device, 
Grant,  and  to  Farm  let,  and  alfo  by  Fine  of  Record  -,  but  whether  any 
Rent  be  referved  or  no,  is  not  material. 
UAfesgoto        2.  To  thefe  Leafes  may  be  annexed  (uch  Exceptions,  Gxiditions,  and 
Executors,     Covenants,    as  the  Parties  can  agree  on.     They  are  call'd  Chattels  real ; 
netHetrs.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  inheritable  by  the  Heirs,  but  go  to  the  Executors  and  Admi- 
niftrators,  and  are  faleable  for  Debts  in  the  Life  of  the  Owner,  or  in  the 
Executors,  or  Adminiftrators  Hands,  by  Writs  of  Execution  upon  Sta- 
How  forfeit'  tutes,  Recognizances,    Judgments  of  Debts  or  Damages.     They  are  al(b 
'^*  forfeitable  to  the  Crown  by  Out-lawry,  by  Attainder  for  Treafon,  Felony, 

or  Pramunire^  Self-Murder,  flying  for  Felony,  altho  not  guilty  of  the 
Faft  ;  (bnding  out,  or  refiifing  to  be  tried  by  the  County,  by  Conviftion 
of  Felony,  by  Verdift  without  Judgment,  Petty-Larceny,  or  going  be- 
yond the  Sea  without  Licence. 
chattels  real.  3.  They  are  forfeitable  to  the  Crown,  in  like  manner  as  Leafes  for 
Years,  or  Intereft,  got  in  other  Mens  Lands,  by  extending  for  Debt  upon 
Judgment  in  any  Court  of  Record,  Statute-Merchant,  Statute-Staple, 
Recognizances  5  which  being  upon  Statutes,  are  call'd  Tenants  by  Statute- 
Merchant,  or  Staple-,  the  omer  Tenants  by  ^iig//,  and  by  Ward(hip  of  Body 
;and  Lands:  for  all  thefe  are  calPd  Chattels  real^  and  go  to  the  Executors 
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and  Adminiftrators,  and  not  to  the  Heirs  -,   and  are  faleable  and  forfeit- 
able, as  Leafes  for  Years  are. 

4.  Leafes  for  Lives  are  alfo  calPd  Freeholds ;  and  may  likewife  be  made  ^.tafesfor 
by  Word  or  Writing.     There  muft  be  Livery  and  Seifin  given  at  thejf^'JJ^''"''^''^"' 
making  of   the  Leafe  by  him  we  call  the  Leflbr  ;    who  comes  to  the 

Door,  Backfide,  or  Garden,  if  it  be  a  Houfe  ;  if  not,  then  to  fome  part 
of  the  Land,  and  there  exprefles,  that  he  does  grant  to  the  Taker,  calPd 
the  Leffee,  for  Term  of  his  Life  :  and  in  Seifin  thereof,  he  delivers  to 
him  a  Turf,  Twig,  or  Ring  of  the  Door  :  and  if  the  Leafe  be  by 
^Vriting,  then  commonly  there  is  a  Note  written  on  the  Backfide  of  the 
Leafe,  with  the  Names  of  thofe  Witnefles,  who  were  prefent  at  the  time 
of  the  Livery  and  Seifin  made.  This  Eftate  is  not  faleable  by  the  She- 
riff *for  Debt  i  but  the  Land  is  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  Value,  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  Debt.  'Tis  not  forfeitable  by  Out-lawry,  except  in  Cafes  ofHowforfih- 
Felony  ;  nor  by  any  of  the  Means  before-mention'd,  of  Leafes  for  Years ;  «^- 
faving  in  an  Attainder  for  Felony,  Treafon,  or  Pramunire\  and  then  only 
to  the  Crown,  and  not  to  the  Lord,  by  Efcheat. 

5.  And  tho  a  Nobleman,  or  other,  have  liberty  by  Charter,  to  have 
all  Felons  Goods  ;  yet  a  Tenant  holding  for  Term  of  Life,  being  attaint- 
ed of  Felony,  forfeits  to  the  King,  and  not  to  this  Nobleman. 

6.  If  a  Man  have  an  Eftate  in  Lands  for  another's  Life,  and  dies  •,  this 
Land  cannot  go  to  his  Heir,  nor  to  his  Executors,  but  to  the  Party  that 
firft  enters;  and  he  is  callM  an  Occupant,  as  before-mention'd. 

7.  A  Leafe  for  Years,  or  Life,  may  be  made  alfo  by  Fine  of  Record,  Entails. 
or  Bargain  arid  Sale,  or  Covenant,  to  ftand  feized  upon  good  Confider- 
ations  of  Marriage,   or  Blood  :    the  Reafons  whereof  are  hereafter  ex- 
preffed* 

8.  Entails  of  Lands  are  created  by  a  Gift,  with  Livery  and  Seifin  to 
a  Man,  and  to  the  Heirs  of  his  Body  -,  this  Word,  Body^  making  the 
Entail,  may  be  demonftrated  and  reftrained  to  the  Males  or  Females, 
Heirs  of  their  two  Bodies,  or  of  the  Body  of  either  of  them,  or  of  the 
Body  of  the  Grandfather  or  Father. 

-9.  Entails  of  Lands  began  by  a  Statute  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Thm  Origin. 
Firft  -,    by  which  alfo  they  are  fo  much  ftrengthened,   as  that  the  Tenant 
in  Tail  could  not  put  away  the  Land  fi-om  the  Heir,  by  any  Aft  of  Con- 
veyance or  Attainder  j  nor  let  it,    nor  incumber  it,  longer  than  his  own 
Life. 

10.  But  the  Inconvenience  thereof  was  great;  for  by  that  means,  the i»«i»ve»i#»- 
Land  being  fo  fure  tied  upon  the  Heir  that  his  Father  could  not  put  it  from  ^''^ 
him,  it  made  the  Son  difobedient,  negligent,  and  waftefiil  -,  often  marry- 
ing without  the  Father's  Confent;  and  to  grow  infolent  in  Vice;  know- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  Check  of  difinheriting  him.  It  alfo  made  the 
Owners  of  the  Land  lefs  fv:arful  to  commit  Murders,  Felonies,  Treafons, 
and  Man-flaughters  ;  as  they  knew  none  of  thefe  Afts  could  hurt  the 
Heir  of  his  Inheritance.  It  hinder'd  Men  who  had  entail'd  Lands,  that 
they  could  not  make  the  beft  of  their  Lands  by  Fine  and  Improvetnent ; 
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becaufe  none,  upon  fo  uncertain  an  Eftatc,  as  for  the  Term  of  his  own 
Life,  would  give  him  a  Fine  of  any  Value  ;  or  lay  any  great  Stock  upon 
the  Land,  that  might  yield  Rent  improved.  Laftly,  thefe  Entails  de- 
frauded the  Crown,  and  many  SubjeiSls,  of  their  Debts  \  becaufe  the 
Land  was  not  liable  any  longer  than  his  own  Life- time  •,  whence  the  King 
could  not  fafely  commit  any  Office  of  Account  to  fuch  whofe  Lands  were 
entaiPd,  nor  other  Men  truft  them  with  Loan  of  Money. 

Thefe  Inconveniencies  were  all  remedied  by  Afts  of  Parliament, 


Perfettuty. 


II. 


later  than  the  Afts  of  Entails,  made  ^Ben.  VII.  32  /j&».  VIIL  A  Tenant 
in  Tail  may  difmherit  his  Son  by  a  Fine;,  with  Proclamation  y  and  may  by 
that  means  alfo  make  it  fubjed  to  his  Debts  and  Sales. 

12.  By  a  Statute  made  26  Hen.  VIIL  a  Tenant  in  Tail  forfeits  his  Lands 
for  Treafon  :  and  by  another  A&  of  Parliament,  32  Hen.  VIIL  he  may 
make  Leafes  good  againft  his  Heir  for  one  and  twenty  Years,  or  three 
reives  5  fo  that  if  it  be  not  of  his  chief  Houfes,  Lands,  or  Demefhe,  or 
any  Leafe  in  Revcrfion,  nor  lefs  Rent  rcfervcd  than  the  Tenants  have 
paid  moft  part  of  one  and  twenty  Years  before  ;  nor  have  any  manner  of 
Difcharge  for  doing  Waftes  and  Spoils  :  by  a  Stature  made  33  ffen,  VIIL 
Tenants  of  cntaiPd  Lands  are  liable  to  the  King's  Debts  by  Extent;  and 
by  a  Statute  made  13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  faleable  for  the  Arrearages, 
upon  his  Account,  for  his  Office;  fo  that  now  it  rcfts,  that  entailM  Lands 
have  two  Privileges  only  ;  viz.  Ffrft^  not  to  be  forfeited  for  Felonies: 
and  fecondly^  not  to  be  extended  for  Debts  after  the  Parties  Death ;  except 
the  Entails  be  cut  off  by  Fine  and  Recovery. 

13.  But  note,  that  fince  thefe  notable  Statutes  and  Remedies  provided 
by  Statutes,  dock  Entails,  there  is  ftarted  up  a  Device  calPd  Perpetuity ; 
which  is  an  Entail  with  an  Addition  of  a  Provifo  conditional,  tied  to  his 
Eftate,  not  to  put  away  the  Land  from  his  next  Heir  •,  and  if  he  do,  to 
forfeit  his  own  Eftate.  Which  Perpetuities,  if  they  fhould  ftand,  would 
bring  in  all  the  former  Inconveniencies  fubjeft  to  Entails,  that  were  cut  off 
by  the  former  Statutes,  and  far  greater  *,  for  by  the  Perpetuity^  if  he  that  is 
in  Pofleffion  ftart  away  never  fo  litde,  ,as  in  making  a  Leafe,  or  felling  a 
little  Quillet,  forgetting  after  two  or  three  Defcents,  as  they  often  do, 
how  they  are  tied  5  the  next  Heir  muft  enter,  who  peradventure  is  his 
Son,  his  Brother,  Uncle,  or  Kinfman.  And  this  raifes  unkind  Suits, 
fetting  all  that  Kindred  at  Jars  -,  fome  taking  one  part,  fome  another ;  and 
the.  principal  Parties  wafting  their  Time  and  Money  in  Suits  of  Law. 
So  that  in  the  end  they  are  both  conftrained  by  Neceffity,  to  join  in  a  Sale 
of  the  Land,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  Debts,  occafioned  thro 
their  Suits  :  and  if  the  Chief  of  the  Family  for  any  good  Purpofe  of  well 
feating  himfelf,  by  felling  that  which  lies  far  off,  is  to  buy  that  which  is  near, 
or  for  the  Advancement  of  his  Daughters,  or  younger  Sons,  flaould  have 
reafonable  Caufe  to  fell ;  this  Perpetuity ^  if  it  mould  hold  good,  reftrains 
him.  And  more  than  that,  where  many  are  Owners  of  Inheritance  of 
Land  not  cntail'd,  they  may,  during  the  Minority  of  the  eldeft  Son,  appoint 
the  Profits  to  go  to  the  Advancement  of  the  younger  Sons  and  Daughters, 
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and  pay  Debts;  but  by  Entails  and  Perpetuities,  the  Owners  of  thefe 
Lands  cannot  do  it ;  but  they  muft  fufFer  the  whole  to  defcend  to  the  eldefl: 
Son,  and  fo  to  come  to  the  Crown  by  Wardlhip  all  the  time  of  his  Infancy. 

14.  Wherefore,  feeing  the  dangerous  Times  and  untowardly  Heirs, 
they  might  prevent  Aofe  Mifchiefe  of  undoing  their  Houfes,  by  convey- 
ing the  Land  from  fuch  Heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  Stake  by  thefe 
Perpetuities,  and  reftrained  from  forfeiting  to  the  Crown,  and  diw)fing 
it  to  their  own,  or  to  their  Childrens  Good  •,  it  is  worthy  of  Conudcra- 
tion,  whether  it  be  better  for  the  Subjeft  and  Sovereign  to  have  the  Lands 
fecurcd  to  Mens  Names  and  Bloods  by  Perpetuities,  with  all  the  Incon^- 
veniencies  above-mention*d,  or  to  hazard  the  Undoii^  of  Families  by  un- 
thrifty Pofterity. 

15.  Thelaft  and  greateft  Eftate  of  Lands  is  F^^-^»/ife -,  and  beyond  thisFef-fimyU. 
th^re  IS  none  of  the  former  for  Lives,  Years,  or  Entails  ;   but  beyond 

them  is  Fee-fimple.  For  it  is  the  greateft,  laft,  and  utmoft  Degree  of 
Eftates  in  Land  i  therefore  he  that  makes  a  Leafe  for  Life,  or  a  Gift  in 
Tail,  may  appoint  a  Remainder  when  he  makes  another  for  Life  or  in 
Tail,  or  a  third  in  Fee-fimple  ;  but  after  a  Fee-fimple  he  can  limit  xx> 
other  Eltate.  And  if  a  Man  difpofe  not  of  the  Fee-fimple  by  way  of 
Remainder,  when  he  makes  the  Gift  in  Tail,  or  for  Lives  j  then  the  Fce- 
fimpJe  rcfts  in  himfelf  as  a  Reverfion. 

16.  The  Difference  between  a  Reverfion  and  a  Remainder  is  this.    yhtThiDtfertna 
Remainder  is  always  a  fucceeding  Eftate,  appoiated  upoB  the  Gifts  of  n^^f^'xtRe^ 
precedent  Eftate,  at  the  time  when  the  Precedent  is  appointed.     But  thj^R^Ji^aMer. 
Reverfion  is  an  Eftate,  left  in  the  Giver,  after  a  particular  Eftate  made  by 

him  ^  Years,  Life,  or  Entail :  where  the  Remainder  is  made  with  the 
particular  Eftates,  then  it  muft  be  done  by  Deeds  in  Writing,  wirfi  Livery 
•and  Scifin,  and  cannot  be  by  Words ;  and  if  the  Giver  willdifpofe  of  the 
Reverfion  after  it  remains  in  himfelf,  he  is  to  do  it  by  Writing,  and  not 
by  Word  -,  and  the  Tenant  is  to  have  Notice  of  it,  and  to  atturne  it ; 
which  is  to  give  his  Aflent  by  Word,  or  paying  Rent,  or  die  like  :  and 
except  the  Tenant  will  thus  atturne,  the  Party  to  whom  the  Reverfion  is 
granted,  canriot  have  the  Reverfion  •,  neither  <:an  he  compel  him  by  any 
Law  to  atturne,  except  the  Grant  of  the  Revwfion  be  by  Fine  ;  and  then 
he  may,  by  a  Writ  provided  for  that  purpofe :  and  if  he  do  not  purchaie  that 
Writ,  yet  by  the  Pine  the  Reverfion  Ihall  pafs;  and  the  Tenant  fliall  pay 
no  Rent,  except  he  will  himfelf;  nor  be  puniftied  for  any  Wafte  in  Hou- 
fes, Woods,  '^c.  unlefs  it  be  granted  by  Bargain  and  Sale,  by  Indenture 
enroled.  Thefe  Fee-fimple  Eftates  lie  open  to  all  Perils  of  Forfeitures, 
Extents,  Incumbrances,  and  Sales. 

17-  Lands  are  convey^  Cix  Ways  ;  (i.)  by  Feoffment y   which  is  vrhsxt^  Lands  con- 
by  Uced,  Lands  are  given  to  one  and  his  Heirs,  and  Livery  and  Stx^nvey*^  h 
made  according  to  the  Form  and  Effeft  of  the  Deed  :   if  a  lefier  Eftate  ^*^^®"**"' 
than  Fee-fimple  be  given,  and  the  Livery  of  Seifin  made,  it  is  not  call'd 
a  Feoffment,  except  the  Fee-fimple  to  be  conveyed ;  but  it  is  otherwife 
caird  a  Leafe  for  Life,  or  Gift  Entail,  as  above-mention'd. 

18.  (2.) 
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1 8.  (2.)  A  Fine  is  a  real  Agreement,  beginning  thus ;  ILec  eft  finalis  con- 
cordia^  &c.  This  is  done  before  the  King's  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  concerning  Lands  that  a  Man  fliouTd  have  from  another  to 
him  and  his  Heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  Life,  or  to  him  and  the  Heirs  male 
of  his  Body,  or  for  Years  certain  j  whereupon  Rent  nbay  be  referved,  but 
no  Condition  or  Covenants.  This  Fine  is  a  Record  of  great  Credit :  and 
upon  this  Fine  are  four  Proclamations  made  openly  in  the  Common  Pleas ; 
that  is,  in  every  Term  one,  for  four  Terms  tc^ether ;  and  if  any  Perfon, 
having  Right  to  the  fame,  make  not  claim  within  five  Years  after  the  Pro- 
clamation ended,  he  lofes  his  Right  for  ever ;  except  it  be  an  Infimt,  a 
Woman  Covert,  a  Mad-man,  or  one  beyond  the  Seas;  and  then  his  Right 
is  faved ;  fo  that  the  Claim  be  made  withm  five  Years  afirer  the  Death  of  the 
Hufband,  Recovery  of  Senfes,  or  Return  from  beyond  Sea.  This  Fine  is 
caird  a  Feoffment  of  Record ;  becaufe  it  includes  all  that  the  Feoffment  docsj 
and  works  ferther  of  its  own  Nature,  and  bars  Entails  peremptorily,  whe- 
ther the  Heir  claim  within  five  Years,  or  not ;  if  he  claim  by  nim  that 
levied  the  Fine. 
Rtcrviry*  19.  (3.)  Recoveries  are  when  for  Aflurances  of  Lands,  the  Parties  agree 

that  one  fhall  begin  an  jfSlion  real  againft  the  other,  as  if  he  had  good 
Right  to  the  Land  ;  and  the  other  Ihall  not  enter  into  Defence  againft  it, 
but  alledge  that  he  bought  the  Land  of  J,  H.  who  had  warranted  it  unto 
him,  and  pray  that  J.  H.  may  be  call'd  in  to  defend  the  Title ;  which 
7.  H.  is  one  of  the  Criers  of  the  Common-Pleas  ;  and  is  calPd  the  Com- 
mon-Voucher. This  7.  H.  Ihall  appear,  and  make  as  if  he  would  defend  it ; 
but  fhall  pray  a  Day  to  be  affign'd  him  in  his  Matter  of  Defence  5  which 
being  granted,  at  the  Day  he  makes  Default,  and  thereupon  the  Court  is 
to  give  Judgment  againft  him ;  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lofe  his  Land, 
becaufe  he  has  it  not ;  but  the  Party  that  he  fold  it  to  has  that,  who 
vouched  him  to  warrant  it. 

20.  Therefore  the  Demandant^  who  has  no  Defence  made  againft  it, 
muft  have  Judgment  to  have  the  Land,  againft  him  that  he  fued,  who  is 
calPd  the  Tenant  *,  and  the  Tenant  is  to  have  Judgment  againft  J.  H.  to 
recover  in  Value  fo  much  Land  of  his,  where  in  Truth  he  has  none,  nor 
never  will.  And  by  this  Device,  grounded  upon  the  ftrid  Principles  of 
Law,  the  firft  Tenant  lofes  the  Land,  and  has  nothing  for  it  j  but  it  is 
by  his  own  Agreement  for  Aflurance  to  him  that  bought  it. 

2 1 .  This  Recovery  bars  Entails,  and  all  Remainders  and  Reverfions  that 
fhould  take  place  after  the  Entails ;  faving  where  the  King  is  the  Giver  of 
the  Entail,  and  keeps  the  Reverfion  to  himfelf  j  then  neither  the  Heir,  nor 
the  Remainder,  nor  Reverfion,  is  barred  by  the  Recovery. 

22.  The  Reafon  why  the  Heirs,  Remainders  and  Reverfions,  are  thus 
barred,  is  becaufe,  in  ftrift  Law,  the  Recompence  adjudged  againft  the  Crier 
that  was  Vouchee,  is  to  go  in  Succeflion  of  Eftate,  as  the  Land  fhould 
have  done  V  and  then  it  was  not  Reafon  to  allow  the  Heir  Liberty  to  keep 
the  Land  itfelf,  and  alfo  to  have  Recompence ;  and  therefore  he  lofes  the 
Land,  and  is  to  truft  to  the  Recompence. 

23.  This 
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23.  This  Device  was  firft  invented,  when  Entails  fell  out  to  be  fo  incon- 
venient as  is  before  declared ;  fo  that  Men  made  no  Confcience  to  cut  them 
off,  if  theycouid  find  Law  for  it.  And  now,  by  ufe,  thofe  Recoveries  are 
become  common  Affurances  againft  Entails,  Remainders  and  Reverfions, 
and  arc  the  greateft  Security  Purchafers  have  for  theif  Money  ;  for  a  Fine 
will  bar  the  Heir  in  Tail ;  and  not  the  Remainder,  nor  Reverfion,  but  a 
common  Recovery  will  burthen  all. 

24.  Upon  Feoffments  and  Recoveries^  the  Eftate  fettles  as  the  Ufe  and  ^^^*»'* 
Intent  of  the  Parties  is  declared  by  Word  or  Writing,  before  the  A6t  was^;^,,    ^*^'* 
done  :  as  for  Example ;  if  they  make  a  Writing  that  one  of  them  Ihall  le- 
vy a  Fine,  make  a  Feoffinent,  or  fuffer  a  common  Recovery  to  the  other ; 

but  the  Ufe  and  Intent  is,  that  one  (hould  have  it  for  his  Life,  and  after 
his  Dcceafe,  a  Stranger  to  have  it  in  Tail,  and  then  a  third  in  Fee-fimple : 
In  this  Cafe  the  Land  fettles  in  an  Eftate,  according  to  the  Ufe  and  Intent 
declared.  And  that  by  reafon  of  the  Statute  made  27  Hen.  VIII.  convey- 
ing the  Land  in  PoiTeffion  to  him  that  has  Intereft  in  the  Ufe,  or  Intent  of 
the  Fine,  Feoffinent,  or  Recoverjr  ;  according  to  the  Ufe  and  Intent  of 
the  Parties.  Upon  this  Statute  is  likewife  grounded  the  fourth  and  fifth  of 
the  fix  Conveyances ;  viz.  Bargains,  Sales,  and  Covenants,  to  ftand  leized 
to  Ufes ;  for  this  Statute,  whercever  it  finds  an  Ufe,  conjoins  the  Poflfef- 
fion  to  it,  and  turns  it  into  like  Quality  of  Eftate,  Condition,  Rent,  and 
the  like,  as  the  Uie  has. 

25.  (4.)  The  Ufe  is  but  the  Equity  and  Honcfty  to  hold  the  Land  in^fi»  what: 
confdeniia  boni  viri.    As  for  Example  ;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  fhall  give 

you  Money  for  your  Land,  and  you  fhall  nuke  me  Afllirance  of  it.  I 
pay  you  the  Money  -,  but  you  made  me  no  Afliirance  of  it.  Here,  altho 
the  Eftate  of  the  Land  be  uill  in  you,  yet  the  Equity  and  Honefty  to  have 
it  is  with  me  ;  and  this  Equity  is  calPd  the  Ufe  :  upon  which  I  had  no 
Remedy  but  in  Chancery,  till  this  Statute  was  made  of  27  Hen.  VIIL; 
and  now  this  Statute  conjoins  and  contains  the  Land  to  him  that  has  die 
Ufe.  I,  for  my  Money  paid  to  you,  have  the  Land  itfelf,  without  any 
other  Conveyance  from  you  -,  ana  it  is  call'd  a  Bargam  and  Sale. 

26.  But  tne  Parliament  which  made  that  Statute,  forefaw  it  would  be 
mifchievous  that  Mens  Lands  fliouid  fo  fuddenly,  upon  the  Payment  of 
a  fittle  Money,  be  conveyed  fix>m  them,  perhaps  m  an  Ale-houfe,  or  a 
Tavern,  upon  ftrainable  Advantages;  and  therefore  gravely  provided  ano- 
ther Aft  in  the  fame  Parliament,  that  the  Land,  upon  rayment  of  this 
Money,  fhould  not  pafs  away,  except  there  were  a  Writing  indented, 
made  between  the  faid  two  Parties;  and  the  faid  Writing  alfo,  within  fix 
Months,  enrolled  in  fome  of  the  Courts  at  Weflminfter^  or  in  the  Seffions 
Rolls  in  the  Shire  where  the  Land  lies ;  unlefs  it  be  in  Cities  or  Corporate 
Towns,  where  they  ufed  to  enroll  Deeds;  and  there  the  Statute  extendi 
not. 

27.  (5.)  T\it  fifth  Convifance  of  a  Fine,  is  a  Conveyance  to  ftand  feiz*d^*'«''y*f* 
to  Ufes  :   it  is  in  this  fort.     A  Man  has  a  Wife  and  Children,   Brethren  |^^^^^ 
and  Kinsfolks,  may,  by  Writing  under  his  Hand  and  Seal^  agree,  that  for 

Voi.  IL  LI  their. 
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their,  or  any  of  their  Preferment,  he  will  ftand  feized  of  his  Lands  to 
their  Ufes,  either  for  Life  in  Tail  or  Fee ;  fo  as  he  fliall  fee  Caufe :  upon 
which  Agreement  in  Writing,  tliere  arifes  an  Equity  or  Honcfty,  that  the 
Land  Ihould  go  according  to  thofe  Agreements ;  Nature  and  Reafon  allow- 
ing thefe  Provifions  ;  which  Equity  and  Honefty  is  the  U/e.  And  the 
U/i  being  created  in  this  fort ;  the  Statute  of  27  Heft.  VIII.  before-men- 
tioned, conveys  the  Eftate  of  the  Land  as  the  Ufe  is  appointed. 

28.  And  fo  this  Covenant  to  ftand  feized  to  UfeSy  is  at  this  day,  fincc  the 
faid  Statute,  a  Conveyance  of  Land  ;  and  with  this  Diflference  from  a  Bar- 
gain and  Sale,  that  this  needs  no  Enrollment,  as  a  Bargain  and  Sale  dees  ; 
nor  needs  it  to  be  in  Writing  indented,  as  Bargain  and  Sab  muft:  and  if 
the  Party,  to  whofe  Ufe  he  agrees  to  ftand  feized  of  the  Land,  be  not 
Wife  or  Child,  Coufin,  or  one  that  he  means  to  marry,  then  will  no  Ufe 
rife,  and  fo  no  Conveyance  ;  for  altho  the  Law  allow  fuch  wei^y  Confi- 
derations  of  Marriage  and  Blood  to  raife  Ufes ;  yet  it  admits  not  luch  tri- 
fling Confidetations,  as  of  Acquaintance,  Schooling,  Services,  or  the 
like. 

29.  But  where  a  Man  makes  an  Eftate  of  his  Land  tx>  others,  by  Fine^ 
Feoffment,  or  Recovery,  he  may  then  appoint  the  Ufe  to  whom  he  plca- 
fes,  without  refpeft  of  Marriage,  Kindred,  or  other  things ;  for  in  that 
Cafe  his  own  Will  and  Declaration  guides  the  Equity  of  the  Eftate,  'Tis 
not  fo  when  he  makes  no  Eftate,  but  agrees  to  ftand  feized ;  nor  when  he 
has  taken  any  thing,  as  in  the  Cafes  of  Bargain,  and  Sale,  and  Covenant, 
to  ftand  to  Ufes. 

conveyanci       go.  (6.)  The  laft  of  the  Jix  Conveyances  is  a  fFill  in  f^riting-y  which 

Wrhllz        Courfe  of  Conveyance  was  firft  ordained  by  a  Statute  made  32  Hem.  VIII. 

before  which  Statute  no  Man  might  give  Land  by  Will,  except  it  were  in 

a  Borough  Town,  •  where  there  was  an  efpecial  Cuftom,  that  Men  might 

give  their  Lands  by  Will  •,  as  in  London^  and  nuny  other  Places. 

31.  The  not  giving  of  Land  by  Will,  was  thought  to  be  a  Defeft  at 
Common  Law,  that  Men  in  Wars,  or  fuddenly  falling  fick,  had  not 
Power  to  difpofe  of  their  Lands,  except  they  could  make  a  Feoflfment,  or 
levy  a  Fine,  or  fufFer  a  Recovery  ;  which  want  of  time  would  not  permit : 
and  for  Men  to  do  it  by  thefe  means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again, 
was  hard :  befides,  even  to  the  laft  Hour  of  Death,  Mens  Minds  might 
alter  upon  further  Proofs  of  their  Children  or  Kindred,  or  Increafe  of 
Children  or  Debt,  or  Defe^  of  Servants  or  Friends  to  be  altered.  Whence 
it  was  reafonablc  that  the  Law  Ihould  permit  Men  to  referve  to  the  laft  In- 
ftant,  the  difpofmg  of  their  Lands  ;  and  to  give  them  Means  to  difpofe 
thereof :  but  that  not  fuiting,  Men  ufed  this  Device. 

32.  They  convevcd  their  fiill  Eftates  of  .Lands,  in  their  good  Health, 
to  Friends  ia  Truft,  properly  calPd  Feoffees  in  Truft  ;  and  then  they 
would  by  their  Wills  declare  how  their  Friends  fhould  difpofe  of  their 
Lands  :  and  if  thofe  Friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  to  conapcl  them  by  reafon  of  Truft  ;  and  this  1  ruft  was  calPd 
the  Ufe  q£  the  Land  i  fo  chat  the  Feoffees  had  the  Land,  and  the  Party 

himfelf 
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himfelf  had  the  Ufe ;  which  Ufe  was  in  Equity,  to  take  the  Profits  for 
himfclf -,  and  that  the  Feoffees  ftiould  make  fuch  an  Eft  ate  as  he  fhoukl  ap- 
point them  ;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  Ufe  fhould  go  to  the 
Heir,  as  the  Eftate  itfclf  of  the  Land  lliould  have  done  ;  for  the  Ufe 
was  to  the  Eftate  like  a  Shadow  following  the  Body. 

33.  By  this  Courfe  of  putting  Lands  into  Ufe,  tnere  arofe  many  Incon- 
vcnicncies  j  viz.  the  giving  Men  Power  and  Liberty  to  difpofe  of  their 
own,  was  turned  to  deceive  many  of  their  juft  and  reafonable  Rights  ;  fo 
that  a  Man  who  had  Caufc  to  fue  for  his  Land,  knew  not  againft  whom  to 
bring  his  Aftion,  nor  who  was  the  Owner  of  it.  The  Wife  was  defraud- 
ed of  her  Thirds  ;  the  Huft>and  of  being  Tenant  by  Courtefy ;  the  Lord 
of  his  Wardftiip,  Relief,  Heriot  and  Efcheat  •,  the  Creditor  of  his  Ex- 
tent for  Debt ;  die  poor  Tenant  of  his  Lcafe  :  for  thefe  Rights  and  Du- 
ties were  given,  by  Law,  from  him  that  was  the  Owner  of  die  Land,  and 
no  other ;  which  was  now  the  Feoffee  of  Truft  ;  and  fo  the  old  Owner, 
which  we  call  the  FeofFer,  fhould  take  tlie  Profits,  and  leave  the  Power  to 
difpofe  of  the  Land,  at  his  Difcrerion,  to  the  Feoffee  •,  and  yet  he  was  not 
fucn  a  Tenant  as  to  be  feized  of  the  Land,  fo  as  his  Wife  could  have  Dower  i 
or  the  Lands  be  extended  for  his  Debts  ;  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for 
Felony  or  Treafon ;  or  that  his  Heir  could  be  Ward  for  it,  or  any  Duty 
of  Tenure  fall  to  the  Lord  by  his  Death  ;  or  that  he  could  make  any  Lea- 
fes  of  it.  Which  Frauds,  by  Degrees  of  time,  as  they  increafed,  were  re- 
medied by  diverfe  Statutes.  Thefe  Frauds  neverthelefs  multiplying  daily, 
in  the  End,  27  //f».  VIIL  the  Parliament  purpofing  to  take  away  all  thof? 
Ufes,  and  reducing  the  Law  to  the  ancient  Form  of  conveying  of  Lands* 
by  publick  Livery  of  Seifin,  Fine,  and  Recovery,  ordained,  that  where 
the  Lands  were  i)ut  in  Truft  or  Ufe,  there  the  Pofleffion  and  Eftate  fhould 
be  prefently  carried  out  of  the  Friends  in  Truft,  and  fettled  and  invefted 
on  nim  that  had  the  Ufes,  for  fuch  Term  and  Time  as  he  had  the  Ufe. 

34.  By  this  Statute  of  27/fr».  VIII.  die  Power  of  difpofing  Land  by 
Will,  is  clearly  taken  away  among  thofe  Frauds  ;  whereupon  32  Ilea.  VIIL 
another  Statute  was  made  to  empower  Men  to  give  Lands  by  Will  in  this 
fort.  Firftj  it  muft  be  by  Will  in  Writing.  Secondly^  he  muft  be  feized 
of  an  Eftate  in  Fee-fimple  ;  for  Tenant  for  another  Man's  Life,  or  Term 
in  Tail,  cannot  give  Lam  by  WMl;  by  that  Statute  32  Hen.  VIIL  he  muft 
be  folely  feized  ;  and  not  jointly  with  another  ;  and  then  being  thus  feized 
for  all  the  Land  he  holds  in  Soccage  Tenure,  he  may  give  it  by  Will,^ 
except  he  hold  affy^  Piece  of  Land  in  Capite  by  Knight*s-Service  of  the' 
King  i  and  then  laying  all  together,  he  can  give  but  two  Parts  by  Will  \ 
for  the  third  Part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  Soccage  as  in  Capite ^  muff  de- 
fcead  to  the  Heh*,  to  anfwer  Wardfhip,  Livery,  and  primer  Seifin  to  the 
Crown.  And  fo  if  he  hold  Lands  by  Knight-Service  of  a  Subjeft,  he 
caft  devife  of  the  Land  but  two  Parts ;  and  the  third,  the  Lord  by  Ward- 
Ihip,  and  the  Heir  by  Defcent,  is  to  hold. 

35.  And  if  a  Man  that  has  three  Acre^  df  Land  held  in  Capite  by 
Knieht*s-Service,  do  make  a  Jointure  to  'his  Wife  of  one,  and  convey 
anomer  to  any  of  his  Children,  or  to  Friends,  to  take  the  Profits,  and  to 
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pay  his  Debts  or  Legacies,  or  Daughter's  Portions,  then  the  third  Acre, 
or  any  part  thereof,  ne  cannot  give  by  Will  j  but  muft  fufFer  it  to  defcend 
to  the  Heir,  and  that  muft  fatisfy  Wardfhip.  Yet  a  Man  having  three 
Acres  as  before,  may  convey  all  to  his  Wife  or  Children,  by  Conveyance 
in  his  Life-time,  as  by  Feottment,  Fine,  Recoverv,  Bargain  and  Sale,  or 
Covenant  to  ftand  feized  to  Ufes,  and  to  difinherit  the  Heir.  But  if  the  Heir 
be  within  Age  when  his  Father  dies,  the  Kii^,  or  other  Ward,  Ihall  have 
that  Heir  in  Ward  •,  and  fhall  have  one  of  the  three  Acres  during  the 
Wardftiip,  and  to  fue  Livery  and  Seifin.  But  at  fiill  Age  the  Heir  fhall 
have  no  part  of  it ;  but  it  fhall  go  according  to  the  Conveyance  made  by 
the  Father. 

36.  It  has  been  debated  how^  the  Thirds  fhall  be  fet  forth.  For  it  is  the 
Ufe,  that  all  Lands  which  the  Father  leaves  to  defcend  to  the  Heir,  be- 
ing Fee-fimple,  or  in  Tail,  muft  be  part  of  the  Thirds  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
fiill  Third,  then  the  King,  nor  Heir,  nor  Lord,  can  intermeddle  with 
the  reft  ;  if  it  be  not  a  fUT  Third,  yet  they  muft  take  it,  fb  much  as  it  is, 
and  have  a  Supply  out  of  the  reft.  This  Supply  is  to  be  taken  thus^;  if 
it  be  the  King's  Ward,  then  by  Commiflion  out  of  the  Court  of  Wards ; 
whereupon  a  Jury,  by  Oath,  muft  fet  forth  fb  much  as  he  fhall  make  up  the 
Thirds ;  except  the  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Wards  can  otherwife  agree 
with  the  Parties.  If  there  be  no  Wardfhip  due  to  the  King,  then  the 
other  Lord  is  to  have  this  Supply,  by  a  Commiffion  out  of  the  Chancery, 
and  Jury  thereupon. 

37.  But  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  the  Statutes  give  Power  to  take  him  that 
makes  the  Will,  to  fet  forth  and  appoint  of  himfelf,  which  Lands  fhall  go 
for  Thirds ;  and  neither  King  nor  Lord  can  refufe  it.  And  if  it  be  not 
enough,  yet  they  muft  take  that  in  part,  and  only  have  a  Supply  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned,  out  of  the  reft. 


S  E  C  T.    V. 

O/Troperty  in  Goods. 

I.  '  i  ^  H  E  feveral  Ways  whereby  a  Man  may  get  Property  in  Goods 

JL     or  Chattels,  are,  (i.)  by  G?/"/;  (2.)  by  Sale  ;  (3.)  by  Sfealiti^  ; 

(4.)  by  f^aving  ;  (5.)  by  Straying  j  (6.)  by  Shipwreck  ;    (7.)  by 

Forfeiture  ;   (8.)  by  Executarjbipi   (9.)  by  Mminiftratien -^  and,  (lo.)  by 

Legacy. 

Property  by        2.  By  Gift,  the  Property  of  Goods  may  be  paffed  by  Word  or  Wri- 

Gift.  tine  ;  but  if  there  be  a  general  Deed  of  Gift  made  of  all  his  Goods,  this 

is  lufpicious  to  be  done  upon  Fraud,  to  deceive  the  Creditors, 

3.  And 
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3.  And  if  a  Man  who  is  in  Debt  make  a  Deed  of  Gift  of  all  his  Goods, 
to  protraft  the  taking  of  them  in  Execution  for  his  Debt ;  this  Deed  of 
Gift  is  void,  as  s^ainll  thofe  to  whom  he  ftood  indebted  ;  but  as  againft 
himfelf,  his  own  Executors  or  Adminiftrators,  or  any  Man  to  whom  after- 
wards he  (hall  fell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good. 

4.  By  Sale,  any  Man  may  convey  his  own  Goods  to  another ;  and  althoBy  54i#. 
he  may  fear  Execution  for  Debts,  yet  he  may  fell  them  out-right  for  Mo- 
ney, at  any  time  before  the  Execution  ferved ;  fo  that  there  be  no  Referva- 

tion  t)f  Truft  between  them  ;  paying  the  Money,  he  (hall  have  the  Goods 
again  •,  for  that  Truft  in  fuch  Cafe,  proves  plainly  a  Fraud,  to  prevent  the 
Creditors  from  taking  the  Goods  in  Execution. 

5.  If  any  Man  fteal  my  Goods  or  Chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in^y.^^fA.^'' 
jcft,  or  borrow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  TrefpaflTcr  or  Felon  carry  them  to  the^"**^*^  "*  ^*^* 
Market  or  Fair,  and  fell  them  ;  this  Sale  bars  me  of  the  Property  of  my 
Goods,  faving,  that  if  he  be  a  HoHe,  he  muft  be  ridden  two  Hours  in 

the  Market  or  Fair,  between  ten  and  five  o'Clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the 
Toll-Book  ;  and  the  Seller  muft  brii^  one  to  avouch  his  Sale,  known  to 
the  Toll-Book-Keeper,  or  el(e  the  Sale  binds  me  not.  And  for  any  other. 
Goods,  where  the  Sale  in  a  Market  or  Fair,  (hall  bar  the  Owner,  being 
not  the  Seller,  of  his  Property,  it  muft  be  Sale  in  a  Market  or  Fair, 
where  ufually  things  of  that  Nature  are  fold.  As  for  Example;  if  a  Man 
fteal  a  Hor(c,  and  fell  him  in  Smthfield^  the  true  Owner  is  barred  by  this 
Sale  i  but  if  he  fell  the  Horfe  in  Cbeapfide^  Newgate^,  or  IVeftminjler  Mar- 
ket, the  true  Owner  is  not  barred  by  this  Sale ;  becaufe  thefe  Markets  are 
ufual  for  Fle(h,  Fifh,  6?^.  and  not  for  Horfes. 

6.  So  whereas,  by  the  Cuftom  of  London^  in  every  Shop  there  is  a  Mar- 
ket all  the  Days  of  the  Week,  faving  Sundays  and  Holidays  -,  yet  if  a  Piece 
of  Plate  or  Jewel  that  is  loft,  or  Chain  of  Gold  or  Pearl,  that  is  ftolen  or 
borrowed,  be  fold  in  a  Draper's  or  Scrivener's  Shop,  or  any  other  but  a 
Goldfmith's,  this  Sale  bars  not  the  true  Owner. 

7.  Yet  by  ftealing  alone  of  Goods,  the  Thief  gets  not  fuch  Property, 
but  that  the  Owner  may  feize  them  again  wherever  he  finds  them  •,  except 
they  were  fold  in  a  Fair  or  Market,  after  they  were  ftolen  ;  and  that,  bona 
fide  J  without  Fraud.  But  if  the  Thief  be  condemned  of  the  Felony,  or 
out-law'd  for  the  fame,  or  out-law'd  in  any  perfonal  Aftion,  or  have  com- 
mitted a  Forfeiture  of  Goods  to  the  Crown,  then  the  true  Owner  is  with- 
out Remedy. 

8.  Neverthelefs,  if  frefh  after  the  Goods  were  ftolen,  the  true  Owner 
make  Purfuit  after  the  Thief  and  Goods,  and  take  the  Goods  with  the 
Thief,  he  may  take  them  again.  And  if  he  make  no  frefh  Purfuit,  ytt 
if  he  profecute  the  Felon,  fo  far  as  Juftice  requires,  that  is,  to  have  him 
arraigned,  indidted,  and  found  guilty,  (tho  he  be  not  hang'd,  nor  receive 
Judgment  of  Death,)  or  have  him  out-lawM  upon  the  Indiftment ;  in  all 
thefe  Cafes  he  (hall  have  his  Goods  again,  by  a  Writ  of  Reftitution  to  the 
Party  in  whofe  Hands  they  are. 


9.  By  waving  of  Goods,  a  Property  is  gotten  thus,     A  Thief  having  By  W4t/.ffj  #/ 
ftolen  Goods,  being  purfued,  flies  away  and  leaves  the  G( 


r Goods:  ThisLeav-G*'^- 
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ing  is  call'd  Waving,  and  the  Property  is  in  the  King  ;  except  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  have  a  Right  to  it  by  Cuftom  or  Charter.  But  if  the  Fe- 
lon be  indifted,  adjudged,  found  guilty,  or  out-law'd,  at  the  Skiit  of 
the  Owner  of  thefe  Goods,  he  fliall  have  Reftitution  of  the  Goods  as 
before. 
B'jftraying.  iq.  By  ftraying,  Propertv  in  live  Cartel  is  thus  got.  When  they  come 
into  other  Mens  Grounds,  ftraying  from  the  Owners,  the  Party,  or  Lord, 
into  whofe  Grounds  or  Manors  they  come,  caufes  them  to  be  feized,  and 
a  Wythe  put  about  their  Necks,  and  to  be  cried  in/ three  Markets  adjoin- 
ing, fhewing  the  Marks  of  the  Cattle  :  Which  ddne,  if  the  true  Owner 
claim  them  not  within  a  Year  and  a  Day,  then  the  Property  of  them  is  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  whereto  they  ftray'd  %  if  he  have  all  Strays  by 
Cuftom  and  Charter  •,  elfe  to  the  King. 
^''^'^**  II.  By  Shipwreck,    Property  of  Goods  is  thus  got.     When  a  laden 

Ship  is  caft  away  upon  the  Coafts,  fo  that  no  living  Creature  that  was  in 
it  when  it  began  to  (ink,  efcaped  to  Land  with  Life ;  then  all  thofe  Goods 
are  faid  to  be  wrecked,  and  tney  belong  to  the  Crown,  if  they  be  found  ; 
except  the  Lord  of  the  Soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himfelf  to  them  by  Cuf- 
tom, or  by  the  King*s  Charter.  ___ 
Torfeituns.  i2.  By  Forfeitures,  Goods  and  Chattels  are  thus  gpt.  If  the  Owner 
be  out-law*d  ;  if  he  be  indifted  of  Felony,  or  Treafon ;  or  either  confcis 
it,  or  be  found  guilty  of  it,  or  refufe  to  be  tried  by  Peers  or  Jury ;  or  be 
attainted  by  Judgment,  or  fly  for  Felony  ',  altho  he  be  not  guilty,  or  fuf- 
fer  the  Exigent  to  go  forth  againft  him  ;  altho  he  be  not  out-law'd,  or  that 
he  CO  over  the  Seas  widiout  Licence,  all  the  Goods  he  had  at  the  Judgment, 
he  forfeits  to  the  Crown  -,  except  fome  Lord  by  Charter  can  claim  them. 
For  in  thofe  Cafes  Prefcript  will  not  ferve,  except  it  be  fo  ancient,  that  it 
has  had  Allowance  before  the  Jufticcs  in  Eyrey  in  their  Circuits,  or  in  the 
King's  Bench,  in  ancient  time. 
By  Execuur-  1 3.  By  Executorftiip,  Goods  are  got,  when  a  Man  poflefled  of  Goods 
^'^'  makes  his  laft  Will  and  Teflament  in  Writing,  or  by  Word ;  and  makes 
one  or  more  Executors  thereof :  Thefe  Executors  have  by  the  Will  and 
Death  of  the  Parties,  all  the  Property  of  their  Goods,  Chattels,  Lea- 
fes  for  Years,  Wardlhips  and  Extents ;  and  all  Right  concerning  thofe 
things. 

14.  Thefe  Executors  may  meddle  with  the  Goods,  and  diipofe  them 

before  they  prove  the  Will ;  but  they  cannot  bring  an  A&ion  for  any  Debt 

or  Duty,  before  they  have  proved  the  Will. 

Proving  the        15.  The  proving  of  the  fFill  is  thus.     They  are  to  exhibit  the  Will  into 

^^^*  the  Bifliop's  Court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the  Witnefles  to  be  fworn, 

and  the  Biftiop's  Officers  are  to  keep  the  Will  original,  and  certify  the 

Copy  thereof,  in  Parchment,  under  the  Bifhop's  Seal  of  the  Office:  which 

Parchment  fo  fealed,  is  called  the  fFill  proved. 

^y  ^/'fj  ^/       1 6.  By  Letters  of  jtdminiftrationy  Property  in  Goods  is  thus  goL     When 

-J^^;;i//?r4^  a  Man  pofleffed  of  Goods  dies  widiout  any  Will,  fuch  Goods  as  the  Exe- 

cutors  Ihould  have  had,  if  he  had  made  a  WiU,   were  by  ancient  Law  to 

come 
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come  to  the  Bilhop  of  the  Dioccfe,  to  difpofc  for  the  Good  of  his  Soul 
that  died  j  he  firft  paying  his  Funeral  and  Debts,  and  giving  the  reft  ad 
pios  ufus. 

17.  Ihis  is  is  now  altered  by  Statute  Laws,  fo  as  that  the  Bifhops  are 
to  grant  Letters  of  Adminiftration  of  the  Goods  at  this  Day  to  the  Wife, 
if  Sie  require  it,  or  Children,  or  next  of  kin  :  If  they  refufe  it,  as  they 
often  do,  bccaufe  the  Debts  arc  greater  than  the  Eftate  will  bear ;  then  fome 
Creditor,  or  fome  other  will  take  it,  as  the  Bilhop's  Officers  Ihall  think 
meet. 

18.  It  comes  often  in  Queftion  what  Bifhop  has  the  Right  of  i^rovin^Tht  GrAnt'mg 
Wills,  and  granting  Admmiftration  of  Goods  :  in  which  Controvcrfy  t\it^f  Adm'm- 
Rule  is,  that  if  the  Party  dcceafed  had  at  the  time  of  his  Death  Bona  no-^^^^^"' 
iabiliAy  in  divcrfe  Dioccfes,  of  fome  reafonable  Value;  then  the  Archbilhop 

of  the  Province  where  he  died,  is  to  have  the  Prohat  of  his  Will,  and  ro 
grant  the  Adminiftration  of  his  Goods,  as  the  Cafe  falls  out ;  otherwife 
the  Biihop  of  the  Diocefe  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

19.  If  there  be  hut  one  Executor  made,  yet  he  may  refufe  the  Execu- 
torlhip  coming  before  the  Bifhop ;  provided  he  has  not  intermeddled  with 
any  of  the  Goods  before,  or  with  receiving  Debts,  or  paying  Legacies. 

20.  And  if  there  be  more  Executors  than  one,  fb  many  as  pleafe  may  h*w  Exicm- 
refufe  ;  and  if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  reft  that  aid  once  refufe,  ^*'''  ^^*  ^* 
may,  when  they  will,  take  it  upon  them ;  and  no  Executor  fhall  be  hv-^^^'^  * 
ther  charged  with  the  Debts  or  Legacies,  than  the  Value  of  the  Goods 

come  to  his  Hands  ;  provided  he  forefee  that  he  pay  Debts  upon  Record,, 
firft  Debts  to  the  King,  then  upon  Judgments,  Statutes,  Recognizances  \ 
then  Debts  by  Bond  and  Bill  fealed,  Rent  unMyed,  Servants  Wages, 
Payment  to  head  Workmen ;  and  laftly,  Shop-Books,  and  Contrafts  by 
Word.  For  if  an  Executor  or  Adminiftrator  pay  the  Debts  to  others  be- 
fore the  Kiag,  or  Debts  due  by  Bond  before  thofe  due  by  Record,  or 
Debts  by  Shop-Books,  and  Contrafts  before  thofe  by  Bond,  Arrearages  of 
Rent,  and  Servants  or  Workmen's  Wages,  he  fhall  pay  the  fame  over 
again  to  thofe  others  in  the  faid  Degrees.  Yet  the  Law  gives  them  choice, 
that  where  diverfe  have  Debts  due  in  equal  Degree  of  Record  or  Speciali- 
ty, he  may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before  any  Suit  brought  againft 
hnn  \  but  if  Suit  be  brought,  he  muft  firft  pay  them  that  get  Judgment 
againft  him.  ^ 

2 1 .  Any  one  Executor  may  convey  the  Goods,  or  releafe  Debts  with- 
out his  Companion  •,  and  anv  one  by  himfelf  may  do  as  much  as  all  toge- 
ther \  but  one  Man's  releanng  of  Debts,  or  felling  of  Goods,  ihall  not 
charge  the  other  to  pay  fo  much  of  the  Goods,  if  there  be  not  endiigh  ro 
pay  Debts ;  but  it  fhall  charge  the  Party  himfelf  that  did  fo  releafe  or 

convey.  ^ 

22,  Bttt  it  is  not  fo  with  Adminiftrators:  for  they  have  but  one  Autho-  Hnu  Adm- 
rity  given  them  by  the  Bifhop  over  the  Goods ;  which  Authority  being  nifiratnt. 
given  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all  of  them  join*d  together.     And  if 
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an  Executor  die,  making  an  Executor,  the  fccond  Executor  is  Executor 
to  the  firft  Teftator. 

23.  But  if  an  Adminiftrator  die  inteftate,  then  his  Adminiftrator  (hall 
not  be  Executor  or  Adminiftrator  to  the  firft  ;  but  in  that  Cafe  the  Bi- 
ihop,  whom  we  call  the  Ordinary^  is  to  commit  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
firft  Tefhtor's  Goods  to  his  Wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  died  in- 
tefcite ;  always  provided,  that  what  the  Executor  did  in  his  Life-time,  is 
to  be  allowed  for  Good.  And  fo  if  an  Adminiftrator  die,  and  make  his 
Executor,  the  Executor  of  the  Adminiftrator  fhall  not  be  Executor  to  the 
firft  Inteftate  ;  but  the  Ordinary  muft  now  commit  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Goods  of  the  firft  Inteftate  again. 

24.  If  the  Executor  or  Adminiftrator  pay  Debts,  or  Funerals,  or  Le- 
gacies of  his  own  Money  *,  he  may  retain  fo  much  of  the  Goods  in  kind, 
of  the  Teftator  or  Inteftate>  and  mall  have  Property  of  it  in  kind. 

25.  Property  by  Legacy,  is  where  a  Man  makes  a  Will  and  Executors, 
and  gives  Legacies ;  he  or  they  to  whom  the  Legacies  are  given,  muft 
have  the  Aflent  of  the  Executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  iiave  his  Legacy ; 
and  the  Property  of  that  L^acy,  or  other  Goods  bequeathed  to  him,  is 
faid  to  be  in  him  ;  but  he  may  not  enter,  nor  take  his  Legacy  without  the 
Aflent  of  the  Executors,  or  one  of  them  •,  becaufe  the  Executors  are 
charged  to  pay  Debts  before  Legacies.  And  if  one  of  them  aflent  to  pay 
Legacies,  he  ftiall  pay  the  Value  thereof  out  of  his  own  Purfe ;  if  there 
be  not  otherwife  fufficient  to  pay  Debts. 

26.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  by  Debts  of  Record  to  the  King,  or 
by  BDl  and  Bond  fealed,  as  Arrearages  of  Rent,  or  Servants  or  Workmens 
Wages,  and  not  Debts  of  Shop- Books,  or  Bills  unfcaled,  or  Contraft  by 
Word ;  for  Legacies  are  to  be  paid  before  them. 

27.  And  if  the  Executors  doubt  that  they  fhall  not  have  enough  to  pay 
every  Legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  pleafe  firft  ;  but  they  may  not 
fell  any  fpecial  Legacy,  as  they  pleafe,  to  pay  Debts,  or  a  Lcafeof  Goods 
to  pay  a  Money  L^acy :  But  they  may  fell  any  Legacy  they  will  to  pay 
Debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  befides. 

28.  If  a  Man  make  a  Will,  and  leave  no  Executors,  or  if  the  Execu- 
tors refiife,  the  Ordinary  is  to  commit  Adminiftration,  cum  feftamento  an-' 
nexoy  and  take  Bonds  of  the  Adminiftrator  to  perform  the  Will ;  and  he 
is  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  fort,  as  the  Executor  fhould  have  done,  if  he  had  been 
named. 
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Cases  ^  Treason;  7^/V)&  /Z?^  Trial,   Pe- 
nalties, tf^r^  Proceedings  therein. 

I .  TT  T  H  E  R  E  a  Man  compafles  or  imagines  the  Death  of  the  King,  the  cafes  of  Trea-^ 
\Y    King's  Wife,  the  King's  elrfeft  Son,  and  Heir  apparent;  if  it^'*' 
appear  by  an  O vert-aft,  it  is  Treafon. 

2.  Where  a  Man  violates  the  King's  Wife,  the  King'5  eldeft  Daughter 
unmarried,  the  Wife  of  the  King's  eldeft  Son,  and  Heir  apparent,  it  is 
Treafon. 

3.  Where  a  Man  levies  War  againft  the  King  in  the  Realm,  it  is  Trea- 
fon. 

4.  Where  a  Man  is  adherent  to  the  King's  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid 
and  Comfort,  it  is  Treafon. 

5.  Where  a  Man  counterfeits  the  King's  Great  Seal,  Privy  Signet,  or 
Sign  Manual,  it  is  Treafon.  ^ 

6.  Where  a  Man  brings  into  this  Realm  falfe  Money,  counterfeited  to 
the  Likenefsof  E^lijby  with  an  Intent  to  merchandize,  or  make  Payment 
thereof,  and  knowing  it  to  be  falfe  Money,  it  is  Treafon. 

7.  Where  a  Man  counterfeits  any  Coin,  current  in  Payment  within  this 
Realm,  it  is  Treafon. 

8.  Where  a  Man  brings  in  any  Money,  being  current,  within  the  Realm, 
the  fame  being  falfe  and  counterfeit,  with  an  Intent  to  utter  it,  and  know- 
injg  the  lame  to  be  fidfe,  it  is  Treafon. 

9.  Where  a  Man  clips,  waftes,  rounds,  or  files,  any  of  the  King's  Mo- 
ney, or  any  foreign  Coin,  current  by  Proclamation,  fcr  Gain*s-lake,  it  is 
Treafon. 

lb.  Where  a  Man  any  way  impairs j  diminifhes,  &lfifies,  fcales,  or  light- 
ens Money  current  by  Prockunation,  it  is  Treafon. 

11.  Where  a  Man  kills  the  Chancellor,  the  Trcalurer,  the  King's  Jufti-  * 
cesinEyre,  the  King's  Juftices  of  Affizes,  the  Juftices  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner^ being  in  their  leveral  Places,^  and  doing  their  Offices,  it  is  Treafon. 

12.  where  a  Man  jwocureis,  orbonfentsto  Treafon,  it  is  Treafon. 

13.  Where  a  Man  perfuades  or  Withdraws  any  of  the  King's  Subjefts 
from  their  Obedience,  or  from  the  Religion  cftablilhed  by  his  Majcfty ,  with 
an  Intent  to  draw  any  from  the  King's  Obedience,  it  is  Treafon. 

14.  Where  a  Man  is  abfolved,  reconciled,  or  withdrawn  from  his  Obe- 
dience to  the  King,  or  promifes  Obedience  to  any  foreign  Power,  it  is 
Treafon. 
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15.  Where  any  Jefuit,  or  any  other  Prkft,  ordam'd  fince  the  firft  Year 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizaieiby  Ihall  come  into,  or  remain  in  any  pact 
of  the  Realm,  it  is  Treafon. 

16.  When  any  Perfon  being  brought  up  in  a  CoU^  of  Jefuits,  or  Se- 
minary, Ihall  not  return  within  fix  Monms  after  Proclamation  made,  and 
within  two  Days  after  his  Return,  fubmit  himfelf  to  take  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy V  if  otherwife  he  do  return^  and  within  fix  Months  after  Procla- 
mation made^  it  Is  Treafon. 

17.  Where  a  Man  committed  for  Treafon,.  voluntarily  breaks  Prifon, 
it  is  Treafon. 

1 8.  Where  a  Jailor  voluntarily  permits  a  Man  committed  for  Treafon 
tp  efcape,  it  is  Treafon. 

19.  Where  a  Man  relieves,  or  comforts  a  Traitor,  and  knows  of  die 
Offence,  it  is  Treafon. 

20.  Where  a  Man  affirms,  or  maintains  any  Authority  of  Jurildiftion. 
Ipiritual,  or  puts  in  Ufe,  or  executes  any  thing  for  the  Advancement  or 
fetting  forth  thereof,  the  third  time,  it  is  Treafon. 

21.  Where  a  Man  re&fi?$  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  being  ten- 
dered by  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefe,  if  he  be  any  ecclefiafl:ical  Perfon  •,  or 
by  Commiffion  out  of  the  Chancery,  if  he.  be  a  temporal  Perfon  5  fuch 
Offence,  the  fecond  time,  is  Treafon. 

The  Puniflj'       22.  Ih  Treafon,  the  corporal  Punifhment  is  by  drawing  on  a  Hurdle, 
mentsand     fron^  ^he  Place  of  Prifon,  to  the  Place  of  Execution,  by  hanging,  and 
hTr^f^'    being  cut  down  alive,  bowcUing  and  quartering ;  and  in  Women,  burn- 
ing; 

23.  In  Treafon,  Here  enflies a. Corruption  of  Blood  in  the  Line  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending. 

24.  In  Treafon,  Landis  and  Goods  are  forfeited,  and"  Inheritances,  as 
welt  entailed,  as  Fee-fimple,  and  the  Profits  of  Eftates  for  Life. 

25.  In  Treafon,  the  Efcheats  go  to  the  King,  and  not  to  theLoid  of 
the  Fee. 

26.  Ih  Treafon,.  the  Land  forfeited  Ihall  be  in  theKing'S  achial  Poffef- 
fion,  without  Office. . 

27.  In  Treafon,  there  are  no  Acceffaries,  but  all  are  Principals. 

28.  In  Treafon,  no  Sanftuary,  nor  Benefit  of  Clergy,  or  peremptory 
Challenge  is  allowed. 

29^  Iji  Treafon,.  if  the  Party  ftand  mute^  yet  Judgment  and  Attainder 
fhall  proceed  all  one  as  upon  Verdift., 

30.  In  Treafon,  no  Counfel  is  to  be  allowed ;  nor  Bail  permitted  to  the 
Earty. 

31.  In  Treafon,  no  Witnefs  ihall  be  received  upon  Oath,  for  the  Par- 
ties Juftxfication. 

32.  In  Treafon,  if  the  Faft.be  committed  beyond  the  Seas,  yet  it  may 
be  tried  in  any  County  where  the  King  will  award  his  Commiffion. 

33.  Ill  Treafon,  if  the  Party  be  nou  fan£  memori^j  yet  if  he  had  for- 
merly confeffed  it  before  the  King's  Council,  and  that  it  be  certified  he  was 
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of  good  Memory  at  the  time  of  his  Examination  and  Confcflion  ;  the 
Court  may  proceed  to  Judgment,  without  calling  or  arraigning  the 
.Party. 

3,4.  In  Treafon,  the  Death  of  the  Party  before  Conviftion,  difcharges 
all  Proceedings  and  Forfeitures. 

35.  In  Treafon,  if  the  Party  be  once  acquitted,  he  Ihould  not  be  brought 
again  in  qucftion  for  the  fame  Faft. 

36.  In  Treafon,  no  new  Cafe,  not  expreffed  in  the  Statute  of  25  Eliz.  3. 
or  made  Treafon  by  any  fpecial  Statute  fince,  ought  to  be  judged  Trea- 
fon, without  confulting  the  Parliament. 

37.  In  Treafon,  there  can  be  no  Profccution  but  at  the  King's  Suit ; 
and  the  King's  Pardon  difcharges. 

38.  In  Treafon,  the  King  cannot  grant  over  to  any  Subje£t,  Power, 
and.  Authority,  to  pardon  it. 

39.  In  Treafon,  a  Trial  of  a  Peer  of  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  by  fpecial 
Commiflion,  before  the  Lord  High-Steward  •,  and  thofe  that  pafs  upon  him 
to  be  none  but  Peers.  The  Proceeding  is  with  great  Solemnity ;  the  Lord- 
Steward  fitting  under  a  Cloth  of  State,  with  a  white  Rod  of  Juftice  in 
his  Hand  ;  and  the  Peers  may  confer  together,  but  are  not  any  ways  Ihut 
up  ;  and  are  demanded  by  the  Lord-Steward,  their  Voices  one  by  one : 
and  the  Plurality  of  Voices  carries  it. 

40.  It  has  been  an  ancient  Ufe  and  Favour  from  the  Kings  of  the 
Realm,  to  pardon  the  Execution  of  Hanging,  Drawing,  and  Quarter- 
ing i  and  to  make  Warrant  for  their  Beheading. 

41.  The  Proceeding  in  Cafe  of  Treafon,  with  a  common  Subject,  is 
in  the  King's  Bench,  or  by  Commiflion  of  Oy^  and  Terminer. 

42.  Where  a  Man  only  conceals  High-Treafon,  without  any  confbrt- -W//^r//i»  of 
ing  or  abetting,  it  is  Mifprifon  of  Treafon.  Treafin. 

43.  Where  a  Man  counterfeits  any  foreign  Coin  of  Gold  or  Silver,  not 
current  in  the  Realm,  it  is  Mifprifon  <rf  Treafon. 

44.  Where  a  Man  fixes  an  old  Seal  to  a  new  Patent,  it  is  Mifprifon  of 
Titafon. 

45.  The  Punifliment  of  Mifprifon  of  Treaibn  is  by  perpetual  ImprUPMmflfmfnf 
fonment,  Lofs  of  the  Ifliies  and  Profits  of  Lands  during  Life  ;  and  thef*^/''^^f'''-. 
Lofs  of  Goods  and  Chattels.  /K?£!'' 

46.  The  Proceeding  and  Trial  is  as  in  Cafes  of  High-Treafon.  fin. 

47.  In  Mifprifon  of  Treafon,  Bail  is  not  admitted. 

>4.8.  Where  a  &rvant  kills  his  Mafler,    the  Wife  her  Hufband,    the  Pitty-Tnar^ 
fpiritual  Man  his  Prelate,  to  whom  he  is  fubordinate,  and  owes  Faith  and-/*** 
Obedience,  it  is  Petty-Treafon, 

49.  Where  a  Son  kills  Jus  Father  or  Mother,  it  has  been  queftione^ 
whether  it  be  Petty-Treafon  ;  and  the  late  Experience  and  Opinion  fecais 
to  fway  to  the  contrary,  tho  againft  Law  and  Reafon,  in  my  Judgment. 

50.  Wh/ere  a  Servant  kills  a  Mafter  or  Miftrcfs,  after  being  put  out  pf 
Sarvj^e,  it  is  Pctty-Txcsifon, 
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Punijhment        5 1.  In  Petty -Trcafon,   the  corporal  Punifhment  is  by  drawing  on  a 
fj'^  f''*^^'^  Hurdle,  and  hanging  ;  and  in  a  Woman,  burning. 
^Tnafin.  *  ^"     5 2.  In  Petty-Treafon,  the  Forfeiture  is  the  lame  as  in  Cafe  of  Fe- 
lony. 
53.  In  Petty-Treafon,  all  Acceffaries  are  but  as  in  Cafe  of  Felony. 


SECT.    VII. 

Cases  of  Felony;  with  the  Trial,    Pu- 
nishment, ^»^  Proceedings  therein. 

Cafis  of  Fir-  i .  ▼▼  THERE  a  Man  commits  Murder,  or  Homicide,  of  Malice  pre- 
^^*  ^   penfey  it  is  Felony. 

2.  Where  a  Man  commits  Murder  in  breaking  of  a  Houfe^ 
with  an  Intent  to  commit  Felony,  it  is  Felony. 

3.  Where  a  Man  commits  Man-flaughtcr,  that  is.  Homicide  of  fud- 
den  Heat,  and  not  of  Malice  prepenfe,  it  is  Felony. 

4.  Where  a  Man  rides  armed  with  a  felonious  Intent,  it  is  Felony. 

5.  Where  a  Man  malicioufly  and  felonioufly  burns  any  Man's  Houfe, 
it  is  Felony. 

6.  Where  a  Man  malicioufly  burns  Corn  upon  the  Ground,  or  in  the 
Stack,  it  is  Felony. 

7.  Where  a  Man  malicioufly  cuts  out  another^s  Tongue,  or  puts  out 
his  Eyes,  it  is  Felony. 

8.  Where  a  Man  robs  or  fteals,  chat  is,  takes  away  another  Man's 
Goods,  to  above  the  Value  of  12^.  out  of  his  Poflcffion,  with  an  Intent 

•   to  conceal  the  fame,  it  is  Felony. 

9.  Where  a  Man  embezzels  and  withdraws  the  King's  Records  at  fFeft- 
minjier^  whereby  a  Judgment  is  revcrfed,  it  is  Felony. 

10.  Where  a  Man  having  the  Cuftody  of  the  Knights  Armour,  Muni- 
tion, or  other  Habiliments  of  War,  malicioufly  conveys  away  the  fame, 
it  is  Felony  -,  if  it  be  to  the  Value  of  twenty  Shillings. 

1 1 .  Where  a  Servant  has  Goods  of  his  Mafter  delivered  to  him,  and 
goes  away  with  tlie  fame,  it  is  Felony. 

12.  Where  a  Man  conjures  or  invoices  wicked  Spirits,  it  is  Felony. 

13.  Where  a  Man  uies  or  praftifes  Witchcraft,  whereby  any  Pcrfon 
flvili  be  killed,  wafted,  or  lamed,  it  is  Felony. 

14.  Where  a  Man  praftifes  any  Witchcraft,  to  difcovcr  Treafure  hid, 
or  to  difcover  ftolen  Goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  Love,  or  to  impair 
or  hurt  any  Man's  Cattle  or  Goods,  the  fecond  time,  having  been  once 
before  convifted  of  the  like  Offence,  it  is  Felony. 

15.  Where 
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15.  Where  a  Man  ufcs  the  Craft  of  Multiplication  of  Gold,  or  Silver, 
it  is  Felony  «. 

16.  Where  a  Man  receives  a  fcminary  Prieft,  knowing  him  to  be  fiKh, 
it  is  Felony. 

17.  Where  a  Man  takes  away  a  Woman  againft  her  Will,  not  claiming 
her  as  his  Ward,  or  Bond-Wonun,  it  is  Felony. 

18.  Where  a  Man  or  Woman  marries  again,  a  former  Hufband  or 
Wife  being  alive,  it  is  Felony. 

19.  Where  a  Man  commits  Buggery  with  a  Man  or  Beaft,  it  is  Felony. 

20.  Where  any  Perfons,  above  the  Number  of  twelve,  fhall  aflembfe 
themfelves  with  an  Intent  to  put  down  Inclolures,  or  bring  down  the  Prices 
of  Viftuals,  and  do  not  depart  after  Proclamation,  it  is  Felony. 

21.  Where  a  Man  (hall  ufe  any  Words  to  encourage,  or  draw  People  to- 
gether, as  above,  and  they  ailemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  depart 
after  Proclamation,  it  is  Felony. 

22.  Where  a  Man,  being  the  King's  fworn  Servant,  confpires  to  mur- 
der any  Lord  of  the  Realm,  or  any  Privy-Counfellor,  it  is  Felony. 

23.  Where  a  Recufant,  which  is  a  Seducer,  Perfuader,  and  Inciter  of 
the  King's  Subjefts  againft  the  King's  Authority,  in  ecclefiaftical  Caufes, 
or  a  Perfuader  of  Conventicles,  Ihall  rcftife  to  abjure  the  Realm,  it  is  Fe- 
lony. 

24.  Where  Vagabonds  are  found  in  the  Reahn,  calling  themfelves 
Egyptians^  it  is*  Felony. 

25.  Where  a  Purveyor  takes  without  Warrant,  or  otherwife  offends 
againft  certain  fpecial  Laws,  it  is  Felony. 

26.  Where  a  Man  hunts  in  any  Foreft,  Park,  or  Warren,  by  Night 
or  by  Day,  with  Vizard  or  Difguife,  and  is  examined  thereof,  and  con- 
ceals his  Faft,  it  is  Felony. 

27.  Where  any  onefteals  certain  Kinds  of  Hawks,  it  is  Felony. 

28.  Where  a  Man  commits  Forgery  the  fecond  time,  having  been  once 
before  convifted,  it  is  Felony. 

29.  Where  a  Man,  being  imprifoned,  breaks  Prilbn,  it  is  Felony. 

30.  Where  a  Man  procures  or  confents  to  Felony,  it  is  Felony  5 ,  fo  as 
to  make  him  acceflary  before  the  Fait. 

31.  Where  a  Man  receives  or  relieves  a  Felon,  it  is  Felony  ;  fo  as  to 
make  him  acceffary  after  the  Faft. 

32.  Where  a  Woman,  by  Conftramtof  herHuft)and,  in  his  Prefence, 
joins  with  him  in  committing  of  Felony,  it  is  not  Felony  in  her,  cither  as- 
Principal,  or  as  Acceflary. 

33.  Homicide,  or  the  killing  of  a  Man,  is  to  be  confidered  in  four 
kinds-,  viz.  (i.)  Chance-Medley.  (2.)  Se defendettdo.  (3.)  Man-Qaugh- 
ter.     (4.',  Wiltiil  Murder. 

34.  In  Felony,  the  corporal  Punilhment  is  hanging  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  inrnPifnent^. 
whether  the  King  may  turn  it  into  bdieading  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Peer,  or  other  ^if  ^elon'j. 
Perfon  of  Dignity  -,  becaufe  in  Treafon  the  ftriking  off  the  Head  is  Part 

of 
•  This  was  repealed  by  the  Interceflion  of  Mr.  Boyle. 
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of  the  Judgment ;  and  fo  the  King  pardons  the  reft  :  but  in  Felony,  it  is 
no  Part  of  the  Judgment,  and  the  King  cannot  alter  the  Execution  of  the 
Law  ;  yet  Precedents  have  been  both  Ways  :  if  it  be  upon  Indiftment, 
the  King  may  ;  but  upon  an  Appeal,  he  cannot. 

35.  In  Felony,  there  follows  Corruption  of  Blood,  except  it  be  ia  Cafes 
made  Felony  by  fpecial  Statutes  -,  with  a  Provifo  that  there  fliall  be  no 
Corruption  of  Blood. 

36.  In  Felony,  Lands,  in  Fee-fimple,  and  Goods  and  Chattels  arc  for- 
feited, and  the  Profits  of  Eftates  for  Life,  but  not  Lands  entaii'd:  and 
by  feme  Cuftoms,  Lands  in  Fee-fimple  are  not  fo  forfeited,  Tlbe  Father 
to  the  Bougby  the  Son  to  the  Ploiighy  as  in  Gavelkind^  in  Kent^  and  other 
Places, 

37.  In  Felony,  the  Efcheats  go  to  the  Lord  of  the  Fee,  and  not  to  the 
King  •,  except  tie  be  Lord  :  but  Profits  for  the  Eftates  for  Lives,  or  in 
Tail,  during  the  Life  of  Tenant  in  Tail,  go  to  the  King  \  and  the  King 
has  likewife  atmum^  &  diem^  (^  vaftum. 

38.  In  Felony,  Lands  are  not  in  the  King  before  Office,  nor  in  the  Loirf 
before  Entry  or  Recovery,  in  a  Writ  of  Efchcat,  or  Death  of  the  Party 
attainted. 

39.  In  Felony,  there  can  be  no  Proceeding  with  the  Acceflary,  before 
there  is  a  Proceeding  with  the  Principal  :  if  he  die,  or  plead  his  Pardon, 
or  have  his  Clergy  before  Attainder,  the  Acceflary  can  never  be  dealt  with. 

40.  In  Felony,  if  the  Party  ftandmute,  and  will  not  put  himfelf  upon 
Trial,  or  challenge  peremptorily  above  that  the  Law  allows,  he  fliall 
have  Judgment,  not  of  hanging,  but  of  prefling  to  Death ;  but  there  he 
faves  his  Lands,  and  forfeits  only  his  Goods. 

41.  In  Felony,  at  the  Common  Law,  the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy,  or 
Sanftuary,  was  allowed  -,  but  now,  by  Statute,  it  is  taken  away  in  moft 
Cafes. 

42.  In  Felony,  Bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  Fa&  is  not  notorious, 
and  thePerfon  not  of  an  ill  Name. 

4^.  In  Felony,  no  Council  is  to  be  allowed  the  Party;  no  more  than  in 
Treafon. 

44.  In  Felony,  if  the  Fa<9:  be  committed  beyond  the  Seas,  or  upon  the 
'  Seas,  fuper  altum  mare^  there  is  no  Trial  at  all  in  one  Cafe,  nor  by  Courie 

of  Jury  in  the  other,  but  by  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  Admiralty. 

45.  In  Felony,  no  Witnefs  fhall  be  received  upon  Oath  for  the  Party's 
Juftification,  no  more  than  in  Treafoa, 

46.  In  Felony,  if  the  Party  be  nonfana  memorU,  altho  it  be  after  the 
Faft,  he  cannot  be  tried  nor  adjudged,  except  it  be  in  Courfc  of  Out- 
lawry ;  and  that  is  alfo  erroneous. 

47.  In  Felonv,  the  Death  of  the  Party  before  Conviftion  difcharges  all 
Proceedings  ana  Forfeitures. 

48.'  In  Felony,    if  the  Party  be  once  acquitted,  or  in  Peril  of  Judg- 
ment of  Life  lawfully,  he  fliall  never  be  bcought  in  queftion  again  for  the 
.  fame  Faft. 

49.  In 
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49.  In  Felony,  the  Profecudon  may  be  cither  at  the  King*s  Suit,  or  by 
-way  of  Appeal ;  the  Defendant  having  his  Courfe,  and  producing  Wit- 
ne(&s  upon  Oath,  as  in  Civil  Caufes. 

50.  In  Felony,  the  King  may  grant  Hault-juftice  to  a  Subjeft,  with 
the  Regality  of  Power  to  pardon  it. 

51.  In  Felony,  the  Trial  of  Peers  is  all  one  as  in  Cafe  of  Treafon. 

52.  In  Felony,  the  Proceedings  are  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  before  the 
Cbnuniflioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  or  of  Goal-delivery ;  and  in  fome 
Cafes  before  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace. 

53.  In  the  Civil  and  other  Laws,  they  make  a  Difierence  in  Cafes  of  F'<p/*»y  <Jc  ft. 
Felony  de  fe  \  for  where  a  Man  is  calPd  in  Queftion  upon  anv  capital  ^J^^^*^**^ 
Crime,  and  kills  himfelf  to  prevent  the  Law ;  there  they  give  tne  Judg- pjf^^^j^^,^ 
ment  in  all  Points  of  Forfeiture,    as  if  he  had  been  attainted  in  his  Life- 
time :  and  on  the  other  fide,  where  a  Man  kills  himfelf  upon  Impatience 

of  Sicknefi,  or  the  like,  they  do  not  punifh  it  at  all :  but  the  Law  of  iB«g- 
A»i^  takes  it  all  in  one  Decree,  and  punifhes  only  with  the  Lofs  of  Goods 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  King,  who  generally  grants  them  to  his  Almoner, 
where  they  are  not  formerly  granted  to  fpecial  Liberties. 

54.  WhereaMan  purchafes  or  accepts  any  Provifion,  that  is.  Collation  C4/ijr  i/prae*^ 
of  any  fpiritual  Benefice,  or  Living,  from  the  See  of  Rmne^  it  is  Pr^mu-  mttwrc. 
nire. 

S5*  Where  a  Man  fliall  purchafe  any  Procefs,  to  draw  People  off 
the  King's  Allegiance  out  of  the  Realm,  in  Plea  whereof  the  Cogni- 
zance pertains  to  the  King's  Court,  and  comes  not  in  Perfon  to  anfwer  his 
Contempt  in  that  Behalf,  before  the  King  and  his  Council,  or  in  his 
Chancery,  it  is  Pramunire. . 

56.  Where  a  M^  foes  in  any  Court,  which  is  not  the  King's  Court,  to 
defeat  or  impeach  any  Judgment  given  in  the  King's  Court,  and  appears 
not  to  anfwer  his  Contempt,  it  is  Pr^munire, 

57.  Where  a  Man  purchafes,  or  purfues  in  the  Court  of  Rome^  or  elfe- 
where,  any  Procefs,  Sentence  of  Excommunication,  Bull,  or  Inftrument, 
or  other  thing  which  touches  the  King  in  his  Regality,  or  his  Realm  in 
Prejudice,  it  is  Praemunire. 

58.  Where  a  Man  maintains  or  affirms  any  foreign  kind  of  Jurifdiftion 
fpiritual,  or  puts -in  Ufe  or  Execution,  any  thing  for  the  Advancement,or 
fctdng  forth  thereof  j .  fucli  Offence,  the  fecond  time  conrunitted,  is  Pra- 
munire. 

59.  Where  a  Man  refufes  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  being  ten- 
dered by  the  Bilhop  of  the  Diocefs,  if  it  be  an  ecclefiaftical  Perfon  ;  or  by 
a  Commiifion  out  of  the  Chancery,  if  it  be  a  temporal  Perfon ;  it  is  Pr<f -» 
munire. 

60.  Where  a  Dean  and  Chapter  of  any  Church,  upon  the  Conge  {PJlire  of 
an  Archbifliop,  or  Bifhop,  refiife  to  eleft  any  fuch  Archbifliop  or  Bifliop 
nominated  to  them  in  the  King's  Letters  Miflive,  it  is  Pr^munire. 

61.  Where 
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6i.  Where  a  Man  contributes,  or  gives  Relief  to  any  Jefuit  or  Seminary 
Priefts,  or  to  any  Perfon  brought  up  among  them,  and  calPd  home,  and 
not  returning,  it  is  Pramunire. 

62.  Where  a  Man  is  a  Broker  of  an  ufurious  Contraft,  above  ten  in 
the  hundred,  it  is  Pramunire. 
The  PHniJh'       63.  The  Puniftiment  in  Cafes  of  Pramunirey   is  by  Imprifonment  du- 
Praceedlnsin^^^^  Life,  Forfeiture  of  Goods,  Forfeiture  of  Lands  In  Fee-fimple,  and 
cl/f^Vpra- Forfeiture  of  the  Profits  of  Lands  entaiPd,  or  for  Life. 
munirc.  64.  The  Trial  and  Proceeding  is  the  fame  as  in  Cafes  of  Mifprifbn  of 

Treafon  5  and  the  Trial  is  by  Peers,  where  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  is  the 
Offender. 

65.  Striking  any  Man  in  the  Face  of  the  King's  Courts,  is  Forfeiture 
of  Land,  perpetual  Imprifonment,  and  Lofs  of  that  Land. 
Cafes  of  Ah'  66.  Where  a  Man  commits  any  Febny,  for  which  at  this  Day  he  may 
juration  and  j^^y^  Privilege  of  Sanftuary,  and  confeffesthe  Felony  before  the  Coroner, 
the  Proceed-  ^^  ^^^^  abjure  the  Liberty  of  the  Realm,  and  choofe  his  Sanftuary ;  and 
ings  thereon,  if  he  commit  any  new  Offence,  or  leave  his  Sanftuary,  he  fhall  lofe  the 
Privilege  thereof,  and  fuffer  as  if  he  had  not  taken  Sanftuary. 

6y.  Where  a  Man,  not  coming  to  the  Church,  and  being  a  Popilh  Re- 
cufant,  perfuades  any  the  King's  Subje6ts  to  impung  his  Majefty's  Autho- 
rity in  Caufes  ecclefiaftical,  or  fhall  perfuade  any  Subjeft  to  come  to  any 
unlawful  Conventkle,  and  fhall  not  after  conform  himfelf  within  a  time, 
and  make  hisSubmiffion,  he  fhall  abjure  the  Realm,  and  forfeit  his  Goods 
and  Lands  during  Life  ;  and  if  he  depart  not  within  the  time  prefixed, 
or  return,  he  fhall  be  in  the  Degree  of  a  Felon. 

68.  Where  a  Man,  being  a  Popifh  Recufant,  and  not  having  Lands  to 
the  Value  of  twenty  Marks /^r  annum^  nor  Goods  to  the  Value  of  40/. 
fliall  not  repair  to  his  Dwelling,  or  Place  where  hcwas  born,  and  there 
confine  himfelf  within  the  Compafs  of  five  Miles,  he  fhall  abjure  the 
Realm  ;  and  if  he  return,  he  fhall  be  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Felon. 

6g.  Where  a  Man  kills  the  King's  Deer  in  Chafes  or  Forefb,  and  can 
find  no  Sureties  after  a  Year's  Imprifonment,  he  fhall  abjure  the  Realm, 

70.  Where  a  Man  is  a  TrcfpafTer  in  Parks,  or  in  Ponds  of  Fifli,  and 
after  three  Years  Imprifonment  cannot  find  Sureties,  he  fhall  abjure  the 
Realm. 

71.  Where  a  Man  is  a  Ravifher  of  any  Child,  whofe  Marriage  belongs 
to  any  Perfon,  and  marries  the  faid  Child  after  Years  of  Confent,  and  h 
not  aole  to  fatisfy  for  the  Marriage,  he  fhall  abjure  the  Realm. 

Cafes  of  Hi^  7^ .  The  Declaration  of  Herefy ,  and  likewife  the  Proceedings  and  Judg- 
ref^,  and  thitotxit  Upon  Hereticks,  is  by  the  Common  Laws  of  this  Realm  referred  to 
Proceedings  ^he  Jurifdiftion  ecclefiaflical  •,  and  the  fecular  Arm  is  reached  to  them  by 
t  ereon.  ^^  Common  Laws,  and  not  by  any  Statute  for  the  Execution  of  them  by 
the  King's  Writ  de  Haretico  comburendo. 

SECT. 
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The  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

I ,  •  I  •  H  E  King  has  an  ablblute  negative  Voice  to  all  Bills  that  pals  the  rA*  ^i»f*s 
I      Parliament ;  io  that  without  his  royal  Ailent,  they  have  a  mere  Nul-  ^^^n^^^^ 
lity,  and  not  fo  much  as  the  jlutbmtaspra/cripta^  or  Senai&s  Con-  JJJ^*'^  **" 
Jiilfa  had,  notwithftanding  the  Interceflion  of  the  Tribunes. 

2.  The  King  may  fiinunon  Parliaments,  diflblvethem,  prorc^e  them, 
and  adjourn  them,  at  his  Pleafure. 

3.  The  King  may  add  Voices  in  the  Parliament  at  his  Pleafure ;  for  he 
may  give  Privilege  to  Borough-Towns,  as  many  as  he  will ;  and  may  like- 
wife  call  and  create  Barons,  at  his  Pleafure. 

4.  No  Man  can  fit  in  Parliament,  except  he  take  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance. 

5.  The  King  has  Power  to  declare  and  proclaim  War ;  and  to  make  and  ^*  ^i^^^^rt  §f 
conclude  Peace  and  Truce,  at  his  Pleafure.  ^^'  ^ 

6.  The  King  has  Power  to  make  Leagues  and  Confederacies  with  fo- 
reign States,  more  ftrift  and  lefs  ftrift ;  and  to  revoke  and  difannul  them, 
at  his  Pleafure. 

~  7.  The  King  has  Power  to  command  the  Bodies  of  his  Subjefts  for  the 
Service  of  his  Wars ;  and  to  mufter,  train,  and  levy  Men ;  and  to  tranf- 
port  them  by  Sea  or  Land,  at  his  Pleafure. 

8.  The  King  has  Power,  in  time  of  War,  to  execute  martial  Law,  and 
to  appoint,  all  Officers  of  War>  at  his  Pleafure. 

^  9*.  The-  King  has  Power  to  grant  his  Letters  of  Mart,  and  Reprifal,  for 
Remedy  to  his  Subjeftsupou  foreign  Wrongs,  at  his  Pleafure. 

'  10.  The  King  has  Power  to  declare  Laws,  by  his  Letters  Patent,  for 
the  Government  of  any  Place,  conquered  by  his  Arms,  at  his  Pleafure. 

11.  The  King  may  give  Knight-hood ;  and  thereby  enable  any  Subjeft 
to  perform  Knight's-Service,  at  his  Pleafure. 

12.  The  King  may  alter  his  Standard,  in  Bafenefs  or  Finenefsof  Coin,/»  Mau9ts6j 
at  his  Pleafure.  -Afp»#y. 

13.  The  King  may  alter  his  Stamp,  in  form,  at  his  Pleafure. 

14.  The  Kmg  may  alter  the  Valuations  of  his  Coin;  and  raife  and  fall 
Money,  at  his  Pleafiire. 

1 5.  The  King,  by  his  Proclamation,  may  make  Money  of  his  owii 
current,  or  not  current,  at  his  Pleafure. 

16.  The  King  may  take  or  refufe  the  Siibjeds  Bullion  ;  and  coin  more 
or  lefs  Money. 

1 7.  The  King,  by  his  Proclamation,  may  make  foreign  Money  current 
or  not  current* 
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jn  Matters  of     jg.  The  King  may  reftraia  the  Perfon  of  any  of  his  Subjedts  not  to 
Traicr"^     go  out  of  the  ReaJm.  , 

'^'^'^^  •  19.  The  King  ntay  tonftrai*  any  of  his  Subjefb  to  go  out  of  the 

Realm,  into  any  foreign  Parts. 

20.  The  Kiog  may  forbid  the  Exportation  of  any  Coounodiuei  om  of 
the  Realm. 

2 1 .  The  King  may  forbid  the  Importation  of  any  Commodities  into  the 
Realm. 

22.  The  King  may  fet  a  reafonablc  Impoft  upon  any  foreign  Wares 
that  come  into  tnc  Realm ;  and  fo  of  native  Wares  that  go  out  of  the 
Realm. 

In  the  Per-  2  J.  The  King  may  create  any  Corporation  or  Body  politic,  and  en- 
^^uLlL^"  able  them  to  purchafe,  grant,  fue,  and  be  fued  ;  and  that  with  fuch  Re- 
ftriftion  and  Modification  as  he  pleafes. 

24,  Tht  King  may  denizon  and  enable  any  Foreigner,  for  him  tod  his 
Defcendants  after  the  Charter;  tho  he  cannot  naturauze,  nor  enable  him  to 
make  Pedigree  from  Anceftors  Paramount, 

15.  The  King  may  enable  any  attainted  Perfon,  by  his  Charter  of  Par- 
don, to  purchafe,  and  to  purge  his  Blood,  for  the  time  to  come  \  tho  he 
eannot  reftore  his  Blood  for  the  time  paft. 

26.  The  Kinff  may  enable  any  Pcrfons  dead  in  Law,  as  Men  profeflcd, 
to  take  and  purcnafe  to  the  King's  Benefit. 


SECT.    IX. 

Of  /j&^ Nature  andOvvicz  of  Grand-Ju. 
R I E s ;  parficu/arfy  the]vKY  ef  the  Vb r ge. 

The  Office  of  t.   T  T  i$  thc  happ}r  State  of  the  Subjeft  of  Efighmd^  not  to  be  impeach- 
Grandjt*"  jj^    ed  in  his  Life,    Lands^  or  Gco,is,    by  flying  Rumours,  wan- 

^^^^'  driDg  Fames  and  Reports,  or  fecret  and  private  Inquifttbns  ;  but 

by  the  Oath  and  Prefentment  of  Men  of  honeft  Condition, .  in  thc  Face  of 
Juftice.  But  this  happy  State  of  the  Subjcd  will  turn  to  Inconnsnience,  if 
GrfHd  JmiS  fliall  be  negligent,  or  remifs,  in  tfadr  Duty  :  For  as  of  the 
two  Evils  it  were  better  that  Mens  Aftions  fhould  be  feverely  examined, 
rhm  that  there  (hould  be  a  notorious  impunity  of  Mak&Aors ;  or  as 
it  was  juftly  faid,  it  were  better  living  where  nothing  is  lawfol,  than  where 
aU  things  are  lawfol  ^  it  is  the  Office  of  Grand  Juries  to  difoover  and  pro- 
fecute  Offences  :  For  it  is  with  them  that  Juftice  begins.  And  the  Law 
«Dn€«  purfoe  and  cfaaie  Offenders  ta  their  deferved  ralU  unle&  thefe  Ju- 
ries put  them  up  and  difcover  them  >  whereby  they  may  be  brougtu  to  an- 

fwer. 
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Iwer.     For  the  Juries  Vcfdift  is  concluding  to  condemn  :   fiut  it  is  firft  nc- 
ceflary  to  charge ;  and  without  it  the  Court  cannot  proceed  to  condemn. 

2.  Confidcrin^,  therefore,  that  they  are  the  Eve  of  Juftice,  they  ought  ^^'"^^^'''; 

to  be  finglc,  without  partial  AfFc6lion  5  watchnil,  not  afleep,    nor  falfe^^^^y^^^ 

afleep,    winking  at  Offenders  :    and  they  ought  to  be   ftiarp-fiehted,  verge. 

t»  proceed  with  Undcrftanding  and  Difcrction.     For  if  they  (hall  not 

prefent  to  the  Court  all  fuch  Offences,    as  Ihall  appear  to  them,    either 

by  Evidence  aiven  in,  or  otherwifc  of  their  own  Knowledge,  to  have 

been  committca  within  the  Ver^ ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Limits  of 

their  Survey ;  but  fluU  finother  and  conceal  any  Offwc^  willingly  j   then 

tJic  Guilt  of  others  will  cleave  to  their  Confciences  before  Goat  and  be- 

fidcs,  they  are  anfwcrablc,  in  fome  Degree,  to  the  King  and  his  Law,  for 

fuch  their  Default  and  Suppreffion.   But  there  is  a  greater  Reafon  why  they 

Ihould  take  more  efpecial  Regard  to  their  Preienmients,  than  other  Grand 

Juries  within  the  Counties  of  England  at  large  5  for  aa  it  is  a  nearer  De* 

grec  and  Approach  to  the  King,  urfio  is  the  Fountain  of  Juftice  and  Go- 

vcrmnefit,  to  be  the  King's  Servant,  than  to  be  the  King's  Subjed  •,  fo  this 

CommiflSon,  ordained  for  the  King's  Servants  and  Houfhold,  ought,  in  the 

Execution  of  Jufkice,  to  be  exempbry  to  other  Places.     David  (who  wajr 

a  King)  faith,  The  wicked  Msn/kaU  not  ahide  in  my  Homfe  \  as  well  obferv* 

ing,  tlut  tho  it  was  impoffiblc  for  Kings  to  banifH  Wickcdnefs,  by  ex- 

tendmg  their  utmoft  Power  and  Care  wtv  all  their  Land,  or  Empire  >  yet, 

at  leaft,   they  ought  to  undertake  to  God  for  their  own  Houfe. 

3 .  The  Law  fo  efteems  the  Dignity  of  the  King'3  fettled  ManfiOn-Houfe,  ^^*  ^^n^^ 
that  it  has  laid  to  it  a  Plot  of  twelve  Miles  round,  which  we  Call  the  FifgCy        • 
fubjefi  to  a  fpccial  exempted  Jurifdidion,  depending  upon  his  Peffbn  and 

great  Officers.  This  is  as  a  Half-PdUi^  or  Carpet^  fprcad  about  the  King^s 
Chair  of  State-,  which  therefore  ought  to  be  cleared  and  void,  more  than 
other  Places  of  the  Kingdom :  for  if  Offences  fliall  be  Ihrouded  under  the 
King's  Wings,  what  Hope  is  there  of  Difdpline  and  Juftice  in  the  more 
remote  Parts?  When  the  Sun  is  at  the  brighteft,  there  may  perhaps 
be  a  Bank  of  Clouds  in  the  North,  or  the  Weft,  or  remote  Regions  ; 
but  near  his  Body  few  or  none :  for  where  the  King  comes,  there  ftjould 
come  Peace  and  Order,  and  an  Awe  and  Reverence  in  Mens  Hearts. 

4.  And  this  Jurifdiftion  was  in  ancient  time  execXitcd,  and  fince  by  9ta-  How  refula^ 
tutes  ratified,  by  the  Lmrd  Sttward^  with  great  Ceremony,  in  the  Nature''^  anctently. 
of  a  peculiar  Kin^s  Bench  foe  the  Ferge  v   for  it  was  thought  a  kind  of 
eclipfing  to  the  King's  Honour,  that  where  the  King  was,  any  Juftice 

ihould  be  fooght,  but  inwnediatdy  from  his  own  Officers,  But  in  refpeft 
that  Office  was  often  void,  this  CommiflSon  has  fucceeded :  which  Change, 
tho  it  hath  lefe  State,  yet  it  has  more  Strength  legally  j  whence  Juries  of 
the  Verge  are  to  leave  and  give  a  Pattern  to  others,  m  the  Care  and  Con- 
fcicnce  of  their  PrcfenCments. 

5.  The  Offences  to  be  prefented  are  of  four  kinds.  T^«  Pi?*^^'' 
(1.)  The  fiift,  foch  as  concern  God  and  his  Church.  tohtfTt[inu 
(2.)  The  fecond,  fuch  as  concern  the  King  and  his  State. 
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(3.)  The  third,  fuchas  concern  the  King's  People,  and  are  capital. 
(4.)  The  fourtii,  fuch  as  concern  the  King's  People,  and  are  not  ca- 
pital. 
^e^ard  6.  (i.)  The  Service  of  Almighty  God,  uponwhofe  Bleffing  the  Peace, 

chunh  ^^^  Safety,  and  good  Eftate  of  the  King  and  Kingdom  depends,  may  be  vio- 
lated, and  God  dilhonoured,  in  three  manners;  viz.  (i.)  by  Profanation ; 
(2.)  by  Contempt ;  and,  (3.)  by  Divifion,  or  Breach  of  Unity. 
Profanation.       7.  Firft,  if  any  Man  has  depraved  or  abufed,  in  Word  or  Deed,  the 
bleffed  Sacrament,  or  difturbed  the  Preacher,  or  Congregation,  in  the  time 
of  divine  Service ;  or  if  any  have  malicioufly  ftricken  with  Weapon,  or 
drawn  a  Weapon  in  any  Church  or  Church-yard  ;  or  if  any  Fair  or  Mar- 
ket have  been  kept  in  any  Church-yard  ;  thefe  are  Profanations  within  the 
Purview  of  feveral  Statutes;  and  thefe  the  Juries  are  to  prefent  :  for  holy 
Things,  Aftions,  Times,  and  facred  Places,  are  to  be  preferred  in  Reve- 
rence and  divine  Refpeft. 
Coniempts  of     g.  For  Contempts  of  our  Church,  and  Service,  they  are  comprehended 
the  Church.   -^  ^^  known  Name,  which  too  many  bear,  Recufancy:  which  Oflfence 
has  many  Branches  and  Dependencies  :    the  Wife-Recufant  tempts  ;    the 
Church-Papift  feeds  and  relieves  ;    the  corrupt  Schoolmafter  fows  Tares ; 
the  Diffembler  conforms,  and  does  not  communicate. 
.  9.  Therefore,  if  any  Perfon,  Man  or  Woman,  Wife  or  Soul,  above 
the  Age  of  fixteen  Years,  nqt  having  fome  lawfol  Excufe,  have  not  re- 
paired to  Church  according  to  the  feveral  Statutes ;  the  one  for  the  weekly, 
,  the  other  for  the  monthly  Repair  ;  both  the  Offence,  and  the  time  how 

long,  are  to  be  prefented. 

10.  Again,  fuch  as  maintain,  relieve,  or  keep  Recufants  in  Service  of  Live- 
ry, tho  memfelves  be  none,  arc  alfo.  to  be  prefented  ;  for  thefe  are  like  the 
Roots  of  Nettles,  which  fting  not  themfelves,  but  bear  and  maintain  the 
flinging  Leaves.  Underftand  the  feme  if  any  one  keeps  a  Schoolmafter, 
who  comes  not  to  Church,  or  is  not  allowed  by  the  Bifhop  ;  and  fo  of 
luch  Recufants  as  have  been  convifted  and  have  conformed,  yet  do  not  re- 
ceive the  Sacrament  once  a  Year ;  for  that  is  the  Touchftone  of  their  true 
Converfion :  and  of  thefe  Offences  of  Recufants,  efpecial  Regard  is  to 
be  taken.  Twelve  Miles  from  Court  is  no  Region  for  fuch  Subjefts. 
Why  Ihould  not  twelve  Miles  about  the  King's  Chair  be  as  free  from  Pa- 
pift  Recufants,  as  twelve  Miles  jfrom  the  City  of  Rome^  the  Pope's  Chair, 
is  from  Proteftants  ?  There  may  be  Hypocrites  and  Atheifts  ;  but  no  open 
Contempt  of  their  Religion  is  endured. 
Divifions  and  II.  For  Matter  of  Divifion  and  Breach  of  Unity ;  it  is  not  without  a 
Bnach  of  Myftery  that  Chrift's  Coat  had  no  Seam  :  no  more  fliould  the  Church, 
Vmty.  jf  j^  ^gj^  poffible.     Therefore  if  any  Miniftcr  refufes  the  Book  of  Com- 

mon-Prayer, or  wilfully  fwerveth  in  divine  Service  from  that  Book  ;  or  if 
any  Perfon  whatfoever  do  fcandalize  that  Book,  and  fpeak  openly  and  ma- 
licioufly in  Derogation  of  it  ;  fuch  Men  do  but  make  a  Rent  in  the  Gar- 
ment ;  and  fuch  are  to  be  enquired  of.     But  much  more  fuch  as  arc  not 
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only  differing,  but  in  a  manner  oppofire  to  it ;  by  ufing  a  fuperftitious  and 
corrupt  Form  of  divine  Service  ;  I  mean  fuch  as  fay  or  hear  Mafs. 

I  a.  Thefe  Offences  recited  are  againft  the  Service  and  Worlhip  of  God : 
there  remain  two,  which  likewife  pertain  to  the  Difhonour  of  God  ;  the 
one  is  the  Abufe  of  his  Name  by  Perjury  i  the  other  is  the  adhering  to 
God's  declared  Enemies,  evil  and  out-caft  Spirits,  by  Conjuration  and 
'Witchcraft. 

1 3.  For  Perjury ;  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  it  be  more  odious  to  God,  or  Pfri^nf* 
pernicious  to  Man  ;  for  an  Oath,  faith  the  Apoflle,  is  the  End  of  Contro- 
^erfies  :    if  therefore  that  Boundary  of  Suits  be  taken  away,  or  mifplaced, 
where  fhall  be  the  End  ?  Therefore  wilful  and  corrupt  Perjury  is  to  be  en- 

auired  of,    in  any  of  the  King's  Courts,    even  the  Court-Barons,    and 
le  like  ;  and  that  as  well  of  the  Aftors,  as  of  the  Procurers  and  Suborn- 
ers, 

14.  For  Witchcraft ;  by  the  former  Law  it  was  not  Death,  except  it  Conjurathn 
were  aftual  and  grofs  Invocation  of  evil  Spirits,  or  making  Covenant  with  «»^^'^^^- 
them  ;  or  taking  away  Life  by  Witchcraft  :  but  now  by  an  Aft  Y Jacob.  ^^^^^* 
Charms  and  Sorceries,  in  ccrtam  Cafes  of  procuring  unlawful  Love,  or  bo- 
dily Hurt,  are  made  Felony,  the  fecond  Offence ;  the  firfl  being  Impri- 
Ibnment  and  Pillory. 

15.  (2 .)  All  t|ie  late  Statutes  which  inflift  capital  Punifhment  upon  Extol-  offknus 
lers  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  Denyers  of  the  King's  Supremacy,  Jefuits^^^^*^  ^^* 
and  Seminaries,  and  other  Offenders  of  that  Nature,  have  for  their  prin-  '^'' 
cipal  Scope,  not  the  Punifhment  of  the  Error  of  Confcience ;  but  the  re- 
preffing  of  the  Darger  of  the  State.     This  is  the  true  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 

and  therefore  fuch  Offences  are  to  be  placed  under  the  Offences  that  concern 
the  King  and  his  State. 

1 6.  Thefe  Offences,  therefore,  refpeft  either  the  Safety  of  the  King's  Per-  Jigainfi  ^  - 
fon,  or  the  Safety  of  his  State  and  Kingdom  ;   which  tho  they  cannot  \yt^^^  ^'H*^ 
difcovcred  in  Deed,  yet  they  may  be  dSinguifhed  in  Speech.     Firfl  then,   ''^'** 

if  any  have  confpired  againfl  the  Life  of  the  King,  or  the  Queen's 
MajeAy,  or  of  the  Prince  their  eldefl  Son  ;  the  very  Compafling, 
and  Imagination  thereof,  is  High-Treafon  ;  if  it  can  be  proved  by 
any  Faft  that  is  overt  :  for  in  the  Cafe  of  fo  fudden,  dark,  perni^ 
cious,  and  peremptory  Attempts,  it  were  too  late  for  the  Law  to  take  a 
Blow  before  it  gives  :  and  this  High-Treafon,  of  all  others,  is  mofl  hei- 
nous ;  of  which  Juries  are  to  enquire. 

17.  There  is  another  capital  Offence,  that  hath  an  Affinity  with  this,  Privy-cfi^iiff- 
whcreof  Juries  within  the  Verge  are  mofl  property  to  enquire.  The  King's/*'^"' 
Privy- Council  are  as  the  principal  Watch  over  the  Safety  of  the  King  -,  fo 

that  their  Safety  is  a  Portion  of  his :  If,  therefore,  any  df  the  King's  Servantis 
within  his  Chequer- Roll  (for  to  them  only  the  Law  extends)  have  con- 
fpired the  Death  of  any  of  the  King's  Privy-Council^  this  is  Felony. 

18.  The  King's  Perfon  and  Authority  is  repr^fented  in  three  things  \  The  King's 
viz.  in  his  Seals,  in  his  Monies,  and  in  his  principal  Magiflrates :  if,  therefore,  Perfon  rtpn- 
any  have  counterfeited,  clipped  or  fcaled  his  Monies,  or  other  Monies  cur-^^'J^^^'^''*' 

rent. 
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rent,  this  is  High-Trcafon.    So  likcwifc  tx>  kill  certain  great  Officers,  or 
Judges,  executing  their  Office. 
Tre^fim  of        ,^,  xhe  Trcafons  which  concern  the  Safety  of  the  King's  State,  are  of 
three  kinds.    ^^^  YyxAs  \  anfwering  to  three  Dangers,  which  may  happen  to  a  State. 
Thcfe  Dangers  are  foreign  Invafions,   open  Rebellion,   or  Sedition  ;   and 
privy  Praftice,  to  alienate  and  cftrange  the  Hearts  of  the  Subjeft ;  and  to 
prepare  them  either  to  adhere  to  Enemies,  or  to  burft  out  into  Tumults 
and  Commotions  of  themfelves. 
jnvafimand      20.  Therefore,  if  any  Perfon  have  foUicited  or  procured  an  Invafion 
RibeUion.      ^^  Foreigners  ;  or  if  any  have  combined  to  raife  and  ftir  the  People  to 
Rebellion  widiin  the  Realm  ;  thefc  are  High-Treafon,  tending  to  the 
Overthrow  of  the  State ;  and  to  be  enquired  of. 
Al'unatkn  of     ^1.  The  third  Particular,  or  Privy  Praftice,  hath  diverfe  Branches,  but 
*^'^''*         one  principal  Root,  which  is  the  vaft  and  over-fpreading  Ambition  and 
Ufiirpation  of  the  See  of  Home  \  for  the  Pope  of  R$me  h,    according  to 
his  laft  Challenge  and  Pretences,  become  a  Competitor  with  the  King,  for 
the  Hearts  and  Alienations  of  the  People ;  and  would  make  them  as  Fewel 
ready  to  take  fire  upon  any  of  his  Commands.     This  is  that  Yoke  which 
England  happily  caft  off,  even  at  fuch  time  when  the  Popifli  Religion  was 
nevcrthelefs. continued;   and  which  diverfe  States,  that  were  the  Pope's 
Vaffals,  begin  to  (hake  off! 
Cafes  of  22.  If,  therefore,  any  Perfon  have  maintained  and  extolled  the  ufurped 

Treafon.  Authority  of  the  Bifhop  of  ReTne^  within  the  King's  Dominions,  by 
writing,  preaching,  or  Deed  advifcdly,  or  direftly  and  malicioufly :  or  if 
any  Perfon  have  withdrawn  and  reconciled  any  of  the  King's  Subjefb  5  or  if 
any  Subgeft  hath  refiifed,  the  fecond  time,  to  take  the  Oath  of  Suprema- 
cy lawfiiUy  tendered  ;  or  if  any  Jefuit  or  Seminary  come  and  abide  in 
England ;  thefe  are,  by  feveral  Statutes,  made  Cafes  of  Treafon  :  the  Law 
accounting  thefe  things  as  Preparatives,  and  the  fecret  Motions  of  Sedi* 
tions  and  Revolts.  And  thefe  are  to  be  enquired  of,  both  as  to  the  Re- 
ceivers, Maintainers,  Concealers,  (^c.  as  well  as.  the  Principal.  In  fome 
Cafes  it  is  Mifprifion  of  Treafon ;  and  in  fome  others.  Felony  -,  as  name- 
ly,  that  of  relieving  Jefuies  and  Priefts.  The  bringing  in  and  difperfing 
of  Jgnus  Dei^  Croffes,  Piftures,  or  ftich  Trafh,  is  Kkewife  Pr^mmnire  : 
and  fo  is  the  Denial  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  the  firft  thiie. 
Military  ^3-  And  becaufe  in  the  Difpoficion  of  a  State  to  Trouble  and  Perturba- 

Men,  tions,  military  Men  are  the  mod  dangerous ;  therefore,  if  any  of  the  King's 

Subjefts  go  over  to  ferve  in  foreign  Parts,  and  do  not  firft  endure  the 
Touch,  that  is,  take  the  Oath ;  or  if  they  have  bore  Office  in  any  Army, 
and  do  not  enter  into  Bond,  with  Sureties,  as  is  prefcribed  ;  this  is  made 
Felony  :  and  of  fuch  the  Juries  are  to  enquire. 
.Prophecies.  24.  Laftly,  Becaufe  the  Vulgar  are  fomerimes  led  with  vain  and  fond 
Prophecies  \  if  any  foch  (hall  be  publlftied,  to  the  end  to  move  Stirs,  or 
Tumults,  this  is  not  Felony  ;  but  puniftied  by  a  Year's  Imprifonment  and 
Lofs  of  Goods  :  and  of  this  alfo  the  Juries  are  to  enquire. 

25.  Th^ 
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25.  The  Efcape  of  any  Prifoner  Commhttd  for  Treafbn,  is  Treafon  ; 
whereof  the  Juries  krt  likewife  to  enquire. 

26.  (3-)  The  third  part  of  the  Divifion  relates  to  thofe  Offences  which  ^^K^^?/^»- 
concern  the  King's  People,  and  are  capital  -,  which  neverthelefi  the  Law  terms  "^ePwlTef  '^ 
Ofiences  againft  the  Crown,  in  refpeft  of  the  ProteAidn  that  the  King  af- 
fords his  People ;  and  the  Intereft  he  has  in  them  and  their  Welfare  1  for 

touch  them,  aiid  you  touch  the  King.  Thefe  Offences  are  of  three  Natures  ^ 
the  firft  concerns  the  Prefervation  of  their  Lives ;  the  fecond  the  Honour 
and  Honcfty  of  their  Perfons  and  Families  ;  and  the  third  their  Sub- 
ftance. 

27.  Firft  for  Life.     In  general.  Life  is  grown  fo  cheap  in  thefe  Times,  Murder. 
as  to  be  fet  at  the  Price  of  Words  ;   and  every  ^petty  Scorn  and  Difgrace 

can  have  no  other  Reparation :  nay,  fo  many  Mens  Lives  are  taken  away 
with  Impunity,  that  the  very  Life  of  the  Law  is  almoft  taken  away  with 
the  Execution  >  and  therefore,  tho  Life  cannot  be  reftored  to  thofe  Men  that 
are  flain ;  yet  the  Law  may  be  reftored  to  Life,  by  proceeding  with  due  Se- 
verity againft  the  Offenders  :  and  efpecially  the  riot  of  Ground,  which  i^ 
the  King's  Carpet,  ought  not  to  be  ftalned  with  Blood,  crying  in  the  Ears 
of  God  and  the  King.  It  is  true  neverthelefs,  that  the  Law  does  make 
divcrfe  juft  Differences  of  Life  taken  away  ;  but  yet  no  fuch  Differences  as 
the  wanton  Humours  and  Braveries  of  Men  have,  under  a  reverend  Name 
of  Honour  and  Reputation,  invented  •. 

28.  The  higheft  Degree  is,  where  fuch  an  one  is  killed,  to  whom  tht  P^fty-Trta- 
Offender  bore  Faith  and  Obedience  -,  as  the  Servant  to  the  Mafter,  thtf'"- 
^ATife  to  the  Hufband,  the  Clerk  to  the  Prelate,  and  the  Child  to  the  Fa- 
ther and  Mother  :  and  this  the  Law  terms  Petty-Treafon. 

29.  The  fecond  is  where  a  Man  is  flain  upon  fore-thought  Malice, 
which  the  Law  terms  Murther  ;  and  it  is  an  Affront  horrible  and  odious, 
and  cannot  be  blanched. 

30.  The  third  is,  where  a  Man  is  killed  upon  a  fudden  Heat  or  Affray,  Mathfl^ngh^ 
whereunto  the  Law  gives  fome  little  Favour ;  becaufea  Man  in  Fury  is  not  ^^'"' 
himfelf.  h'sfur^r  brevis ;  Wrath  is  a  fhort  Madnefs.     And  die  Wifdom  of 

the  Law  has  made  a  Difference  of  the  Stab  given,  where  the  Party  ftabb'd 
is  out  of  Defence,  and  had  not  given  the  firft  Blow,  from  othef  Man- 
flaughters. 

3 1  •  Th^  fourth  Degree  is  that  of  killins  a  Man  in  the  Party's  own 
Defence,  or  by  Mifadventure  ;  which  tho  they  be  not  Felonies,  yet  the 
Law  does  not  fuffer  them  to  go  unpuniflied ;  becaufe  it  kindles  Sparks  of  a 
bloody  Mind  in  the  one,  and  Defence  in  the  other. 

32.  And  the  fifth  is,  where  the  Law  admits  Fortification  5  not  by  Plea,. 
(for  a  Man  thsit  flieds  Blood,  may  not  juftify  the  Faft  with  pleading  not 
guilty)  and  the  Cafe  is  found  by  Verdift,  being  difclofed  upon  the  Evi- 
dence ;  as  where  a  Man  in  the  King's  Highway  and  Peace,  is  affailcd  to 
be  murdered  or  r6bbed ;  or  when  a  Man  defending  his  Houfe,  which  is  his 
Caftlc,  againft  unlawfijl  Violence  ;  or  when  a  Sheriff*  or  Minifter  of  Juf- 

tice, 

*  See  the  Author's  Speech  againft  Duellings  VoL  I,  fa^^  393. 
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ticc,  is  refifted  in  the  Execution  of  his  Office;  or  when  the  Patient  dies 
in  the  Chirurgeon's  Hands,  upon  cutting,  or  othcrwife  :  for  thefe  Cafes 
the  Law  privileges  ;  becaufe  of  the  Neceffity,  and  becauie  of  the  In- 
nocency  of  the  Intention.  And  thus  much  for  the  Death  of  Man ;  of 
which  Cafes  the  Juries  are  to  enquire,  together  with  the  Acceflaries  before 
and  after  the  Faft. 

Rapes,  double     3^.  For  the  fecond  \iividy  which  concerns  the  Honefty  and  Chaftity  of 

Marriages,  Perfons  and  Families  ;  the  Juries  are  to  enquire  of  the  Raviihment  of  Wo- 
men •,  of  the  taking  of  Women  out  of  the  Pofleffion  of  their  Parents,  or 
Guardians,  againft  their  Will  ;  or  marrying  or  abufing  them,  or  double 
marrying,  where  there  was  not  firft  feven  Years  Abfence,  and  no  notice 
that  the  Party  fo  abfent  was  alive ;  and  other  Felonies  againft  the  Honefty 
of  Life. 

Kohherles.  34.  For  the  third  kind,  which  concerns  Mens  Subftancej  the  Juries  (hall 

enquire  of  Burglaries,  Robberies,  cutting  of  Purfes,  and  taking  of  any 
thing  from  the  Perfon  ;  and  generally  of  all  other  Stealths,  as  well  fuch  as 
are  plain,  as  thofe  that  are  difguifed.  But  firft  they  are  to  ufe  Diligence 
in  prefcnting,  clbecially  thofe  Purloinings  and  Imbezzelments,  which  are 
of  Plate,  Veffels,  or  whatfoever  elfe,  within  the  King's  Houfe.  The 
King's  Houfe  is  an  open  Place  5  it  ought  to  be  kept  lafe  by  Law,  and 
not  by  Lock :  and  therefore  requires  the  more  Severity. 

35.  Now  for  coloured  or  difguifed  Robberies  ;  to  name  two  or  three  of 
them  ;  the  Purveyor  that  takes  without  Warrant  is  no  better  than  a  Thief; 
and  it  is  Felony.  The  Servant  that  has  the  keeping  of  the  King's  Goods, 
and  goes  away  with  them,  tho  he  came  to  the  Poffcflion  of  them  lawfully! 
it  is  Felony.  Of  thefe  the  Juries  are  to  enquire.  Principal  and  Acceto- 
ries.     The  voluntary  efcape  of  a  Felon  is  alfo  Felony. 

^f^*\^'        36.  (4.)  For  the  laft  Part,  which  is  of  Offences  concerning  the  People, 

Kuthat^IrT' ^^"^^  are  many  :  they  are  of  three  Natures. 

mt  cofHal.  (^  •)  The  firft  is  Matter  of  Force  and  Outrage. 

(2.)  The  fecond.  Matter  of  Fraud  and  Deceit. 
(3.)  The  third.  Breach  and  Non-obfervance  of  certain  wholfome  and 
politic  Laws  for  Government. 

Force.  37.  For  the  firft;  the  Juries  fhall  enquire  of  Riots  and  unlawfiil  Aflem- 

blies  ;  of  forcible  Entries  and  Detainers  with  Force  ;  and  properly  of  all 
Aflaults  of  ftriking,  drawing  Weapons,  or  other  Violence,  within  the 
King*s  Houfe,  and  the  Precinfts  thereof;  for  the  King's  Houfe,  (from 
whence  Examples  of  Peace  (hould  flow  into  the  fartheft  part  of  the  King- 
dom, as  the  Oivwmtnt  o(  jiaron's  Head  to  the  Skirts  of  his  Garment,) 
ought  to  be  facred,  and  inviolate  from  Force  and  Brawls ;  as  well  in  refped 
of  Reverence  to  the  Place,  as  in  refpeft  of  Danger  and  Trouble ;  and  of 
fetting  an  Examjple  to  the  whole  Kingdom :  and  therefore  in  that  Place,  all 
Ihould  be  full  of  Peace,  Order,  Regard,  Forbearance,  and  Silence. 

Exa5li$ns.  38.  Befides  open  Force,  there  is  a  kind  of  Force  coming  with  an  open 
and  armed  Hand,  but  difguifed  ;  tho  no  lefs  hateful  and  hurtfiil  j  and  that 
is,  Abufe  and  Oppreflion  by  Authority. 

39.  And 
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39.  And  therefore  the  Juries  are  to  enquire  of  all  Extortions  in  Officers 
and  Minifters ;  as  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs  of  Hundreds,  Efcheators,  Coroners, 
Conftables,  Ordinaries,  ami  others,  who  by  Colour  of  Office  do  poH  the 
People. 

40.  For  Frauds  and  Deceits  ;  thofe  chiefly  commended  to  the  Care  of  Frauds. 
Juries,    are  the  Frauds  and  Deceits  in  what  is  the  chief  Means  of  all  juft 
Contrafts  and  Permutation  ;*  viz.  Weights  and  Meafures  ;  wherein,  tho 
God  has  pronounced  that  fiilfe  Weight  is  an  Abomination^  yet  the  Abufc 

is  fo  common  and  general,  that  if  a  Man  were  to  build  a  Church,  he 
need '  but  take  the  falfe  Weights,  that  may  be  every  where  found  near  at 
hand  ;  the  Weights,  or  Piles,  of  Brafs  to  make  the  Bells,  and  the  Weights 
of  Lead  to  make  the  Battlements :  and  herein  Juries  are  to  make  fpe- 
cial  Enquiry,  whether  the  Clerk  of  the  Market  within  the  Verge,  to  whom 
it  properly  appertains,  have  done  his  Duty. 

41.  For  Nulances  and  Grievances  ;    Juries  are  to  prefcnt  the  Dtcaiys  ^ufances  and 
of  Highways  and  Bridges  ;  for  where  the  Majefty  of  the  King's  Houfe  ^nrvaww. 
draws  Recourfe  and  Accefs,  it  is  both  difgraceful  to  the  King,  and  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  People,   if  the  Ways  near  about  be  not  fair  and  ^ood  : 
wherein  it  is  ftrange  to  fee  the  chargeable  Pavement  and  Caufways  in  the 
Entrance  of  Towns  abroad,  beyond  the  Seas  ;  whereas  LondoM^  the  fecond 

City,  at  leaft,  of  Europey  in  Glory,  in  Greatnefs,  and  in  Wealth,  cannot 
be  difcerned  by  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ways,  tho  a  little  perhaps  by  the 
Broadnefs  of  them,  fix)m  a  Village. 

42.  For  the  laft  Part,  three  Laws  are  to  be  regarded  by  the  Juries.       Bnath  rf 
(i.)  The  one  concerning  the  King's  Pleafure.  stAtut$s. 
(2.)  The  fecond,  concerning  the  People's  Food. 
(3.)  And  the  third,  concerning  Wares  and  Manufafhires, 

43.  The  Juries  Ihall  therefore  enquire  of  the  unlawfiil  taking  of  Patrid-  KiUmg  tfji 
jes  and  Pheafants,  or  Fowls ;  the  Detradbion  of  the  Eggs  of  the  faid  Wild  ^^O  ^^^* 
"owl ;  the  killing  of  Hares  or  Deer ;  and  die  ftealing  of  Venifon  or  Hares : 

for  that  which  is  for  Exercife  and  Sport,  and  Courtefy,  fhould  not  be 
turned  to  Gluttony,  and  Sale-Viftuals. 

44.  The  Juries  (hall  alfo  enquire  whether  Bakers  and  Brewers  keep  their  ^^^^* 
Aflize;  and  whether  as  well  they  as  Butchers,  Innholders,  and  Vidboallers, 

do  fell  that  which  is  wholfome,  and  at  reafonable  Prices  •,  and  whether 
they  do  link  and  combine  to  raife  Prices* 

45.  Laftly,  the  Juries  are  to  enquire  whether  the  good  Statute  be  ob-  ^^nufrc^ 
ferved,  whereby  a  Man  may  have  what  he  thinks  he  hath,  and  not  be^*''*'* 
abufed  in  what  he  buys  ;   that  is,  the  Statute  requiring  that  none  ufe  any 
manual  Occupation,  but  fuch  as  have  been  feven  Years  Apprentice  to  it : 
which  Law  being  generally  tranfgreffed,  makes  the  People  buy,  in  Effed, 
Chaff  for  Corn  ;  tor  that  which  is  ill-wrought  will  wear  ill. 

Vol.  IL  Oo  S  U  P- 
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SOME  Aivertifement  may  be  necejfary  ta  fr event  a  Mif- 
conftrudiion  of  the  frefent  Taper.  When  rightly  amji- 
dered^  it  appears  no  way  ludicrous^  farcafiical^  orprophane  : 
buty  with  a  particular  Addrefs^  to  be  levelled  againft  that 
well-meant^  but  perhaps  erroneous  Tradticey  of  mixing  Faith 
and  Reafbn,  or  Revelation  ii«^  Philolbphy,  together '^  which  the 
Aiithor  apprehended  made  an  heretical  Religion,  and  afuperfii- 
tious  ThilofophyK  Certainly^  it  may  well  deferve  to  be  confi- 
deredy  whether  Reafbn  and  Revelation  are  not  two  Things^  that 
Jhould  be  kept  feparate^  for  the  mutual  Service  of  both  ;  the 
true  Ends  of  Religion  j-  and  the  Advantage  of  civil  Society : 
and  whether  a  contrary  Procedure  does  nqt  occafion  Herejies^ 
foment  i^ifputes  and  T>ivifions^  rend  the  Church,  difiurb  Go- 
vernments, and  flop  the  Trogrefs  of  Philofbphy. 

*  See  de  Augmtut*  Scmtiar.  p.  ^6^,  and  the  Novum  Qrgannm,  pag«  ^$,  $%6,  vr. 
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CHARACTERISTICKS 

OF    A 

BeHeving  Christian. 


I .        A        Chriftian  is  one  who  believes  fuch  Things  as  his  Reafon  can«^ 

/%       not  comprehend  ;  hopes  for  Things  he  never  faw  ;   and  la- 

/■%     hours  for  what  he  knows  he  fhall  not  obtain  :    yet  in  the 

JL  J^  Ifllie,  his  Belief  appears  not  to  be  falfe  y  his  Hope  makes  him 

not  afhamed  ;  his  Labour  is  not  in  vain. 

2.  He  believes  Three  to  be  One,  and  One  to  be  Three }  a  Father  not  to 
be  older  than  his  Son ;  a  Son  to  be  equal'with  his  Father  ;  and  One  pro-r 
ceeding.from  both,  to  be  equal  with  DOth  :  as  believing , three  Perfons  iii 
one  Nature  ;  and  two  Natures  in  pne  Perfon. . 

3 .  He  believes  a  Virgm  to  be  the  Mother  of  a  Son ; .  and  that  very  Son  of 
hers  to  be  her  Maker,  He  believes  him  to  have  been  Ihut  up  in  a  narrow^ 
Cell,  whom  Heaven  and  Earth,  could  not  contain.  He  believes  him  to 
have  been  born  in  time,  who  was,  and  is, .  from  everlafting.  He  believes 
him  to  have  been  a  weak  Child,  and  carried  in  Arms,  who  is  the  Al- 
mighty >  and  him  once  to  have  died,  who  alone  has  Life  and  Immorta-. 
lity  in  himfelf. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  Grace  to  have. been  angry  with  One  • 
that  never  offended  him  -,  and -God  who  hates  Sin,  to  be  reconciled  to 
himfelf,  tho  finning  continually ;  and  never  making,  or  being  able  to  make 
him  Satisfaftion.  He  believes  a  moft  jiift  God  to  have  punilhed  a  mod 
jwft  Perfon ;  and  *  to  have  jiiftified  himfelf,  tho  a  moft  ungodly  Sinner. 
He  believes  himfelf  freely  pardoned  i  and.  yet  a  fuflicient  Satisfaftion  was 
made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himfelf  to  be  precious  in.  God's  Sight }  and  yet  16a ths 
himfelf  in  his  own.  He  dares  not  juftify  himfelf,  even  in  thofe  things 
wherein  he  can  find^io  Fa\ilt  with  himfelt ;  and  yet  believes  God  accepts 
him  in  ^ofc  Services,  wherein  himfelf  is  able  to  find  many  Faults,;. 

6.  He  praifes  God  for  his  Juftice;  yet  fears  him  for  his  Mercy. .  He  is. 
foafliamed,  that  he  dares  notopen-hisMouch  before  God  j  and  yet  he 

comes 
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comes  with  Boldnefs  to  God,  and  afks  him  any  thing  he  needs.  He  is  fo 
humble  as  to  acknowledge  himfelf  to  deferve  nothing  but  Evil  ;  yet  he 
believes  that  God  means  him  all  Good.  He  fears  always;  yet  is  bold  as  a 
Lion.  He  is  often  forrowfal,  yet  always  rejoicing  ;  many  times  com- 
plaining, yet  always  giving  of  Thanks.  He  is  the  moft  lowly-minded, 
yet  the  greatcft  Afpirer  ;  moft  contented,  yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  Ixars  a  lofty  Spirit  in  a  mean  Condttipn.  -  When-  he  is  ablcft,  he 
thinks  meaneft  of  hinifdf.  He  is  rich  in  Poverty,  and  poor  in  the  midft 
of  Riches.  He  believes  all  the  World  to  be  his  ;  yet  takes  nothing 
without  fpecial  Leave  from  God.  He  covenants  with  God  for  nothing  ; 
yet  looks  for  a  great  Reward.  He  lofes  his  Life,  and  gains  by  it ;  and 
whilft  he  lofes  it,  he  fayes  it. 

8.  He  lives  not  to  himfelf^  yet  of  all  other*  he  is  moft  vf(it^  for  himfelf. 
He  denies  himfelf  often ;  yet  no  Man  loves  himfelf  better.  He  is  moft 
reproached,  yet  moft  honoured.  He  has  moft  Afflidtions,'  and  moft  Com- 
forts. 

p.  The  more  Injury  his  Enemies  do  him,  the  more  Advantages  he 
gams  by  them.  The  more  he  forfakes  worldly  things,  the  more  "he  en- 
joys them. 

10.  He  is  the  moft  temperate  of  all  Men,  yet  fares  moft  delicioufly  : 
he  lends  and  gives  moft  freely,  yet  he  is  the  greateft  Ufurer  :  he"  is  meek 
towards  all  Men,  yet  inexorable  by  Men.  He  is  the  beft  Child,  Huf- 
band.  Brother,  Friend ;  yet  hates  Father  and  Mother,  Brother  and  Sifter, 
He  loves  all  Men  as  himfelf;  yet  hates  fome  Men  with  a  perfeft  Hatred. 

11.  He  defires  to  have  more  Grace  than  any  Man  has  in  the  World  ; 
yet  is  truly  forrowful  when  he  fees  any  Man  have  lefs  than  himfelf.  He 
Knows  no  Man  after  the  Flefh  ;  yet  gives  all  Men  their  due  Refoedbs.  He 
knows,  if  he  pleafe  Man  he'cannot  be  the  Servant  of  Chrift ;  yet,  lor  Chrift's 
fake,  he  pleafes  all  Men  in  all  things.  He  is  a  Peace- maker ;  yet  is  a  con- 
tinual Fighter,  and  an  irreconcilable  Enemy. 

12.  He  believes  him  to  be  worfe  than  an  Infidel,  tiiat  provides  not  for 
his  Family ;  yet  himfelf  lives  and  dies  without  Care.  He  reverences  all  his 
Superiors  -,  yet  ftands  ftiffly  upon  Authority.  He  is  fevere  to  his  Chil- 
dren, becaufe  he  loves  them  •,  and  by  being  favourable  to  his  Enemies,  he 
irv^enges  himfelf  upon  them. 

13.  He  believes  the  Angels  to  be  more  excellent  Creatures  than  him- 
felf; yet  counts  them  his  Servants.  He  believes  that  he  receives  many 
good  things  by  their  Means;  and  yet  he  neither  prays  fc»"  their  Affift^nce, 
nor  offers  them  Thanks ;  which  he  does  not  dildain  to  the  meaneft  Chri- 
ftian. 

14.  He  believes  himfelf  a  King,  how  mean  foever  he  be :  and  how 
great  foever  he  is,  yet  he  thinks  himfelf  not  too  good  to  ferve  the 
pooreft  Saint. 

.15.  He  is  often  in  Prifon,  yet  always  at  Liberty :  a  Freeman,  tho  a  Ser- 
vant. He  loves  not  Honour  amongft  Men;  yet  highly  prizes  a  good 
Name, 

16.  He 
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16.  He  believes  that  God  has  bid  every  Man  who  docs  him  Good,  to 
do  it  )  yet  of  any  Man  he  is  the  moft  thankful  to  thofe  that  do  for  him. 
He  would  lay  down  his  Life  to  fave  the  Soul  of  his  Enemy ;  yet  will  not 
venture  upon  one  Sin  to  fave  the  Life  of  him,  who  iaved  his. 

17.  He  fwears  to  his  own  Hinderance,  and  changes  not  i  yet  knows 
that  his  Oath  cannot  tie  him  to  Sin. 

.  1.8.  He  believes  Chrift  to.  have  no  need  of  any  thing  he  docs ;  yet  he 
reckons  he  relieves  Chrift  in  all  his  A&s  of  Charity.  He  knows  he  can  do 
nothing  of  himfclf ;  yet  he  labours  to  work  out  his  own  Salvation.  He 
profdks  he  can  do  nothing ;  yet  as  truly  profefles  he  can  do  all  things. 
He  knows  that  Flefh  and  Blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  yet 
believes  he  fhall  go  to  Heaven  both  Body  and  Soul. 

19.  He  trembles  at  God's  Word,  yet  counts  it  fweeter  to  him  than 
Honey,  and  the  Honey-Comb;  and  dearer  than  thoufanc)^  of  Gold  and 
Silver. 

20.  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  him  ;  and  yet  fears  God  for 
being  able  to  caft  him  into  Hell.  He  knows  he  fhall  not  be  (avcd  by, 
nor  lor  his  good  Works  ;  yet  does  all  the  good  Works  he  can. 

21.  He  knows  God's  Providence  is  in  all  things ;  yet  is  fb  diligent  in 
his  Calling  and  Bufinefs,  as  if  he  were  to  work  out  his  own  Happinefs.  He 
believes  before-hand  that  God  has  purpofed  what  he  Ihall  be,  and  that  no- 
thing can  make  him  alter  his  Purpofe ;  yet  prays  and  endeavours,  as  if  he 
would  force  God  to  fave  him  for  ever. 

22.  He  prays  and  labours  for  what  he  is  confident  God  means  to  give;  - 
and  the  more  aiitired  he  is,  the  more  earnefl  he  prays  for  what  he  knows 
he  fhall  never  obtain ;  and  yet  gives  not  over.     He  prays  and  labours  for 
what  he  knows  he  fhall  be  no  lefs  happy  without.     He  prays  with  alf ' 
his  Heart  not  to  be  led  into  Temptation  ;  yet  rejoices  whlen  he  is  fallen 
into  it.     He  believes  his  Prayers  are  heard,  even  when  they  are  denied  ; . 
and  gives  Thanks  for  that  which  he  prays  againfl. 

23.  He  has  within  him  both  Fkfh  and  Spirit ;  and  yet  is  not  a  double- 
minded  Man.    He  is  often  led  Captive  by  the  Law  of  Sin  ;  yet  it  never  • 
gets  dominion  over  higfi.     He  cannot  fin ;  yet  can  .d6  nothing  without  Sni. , 
He  does  nothing  againft  his  Will ;   yet  maintains  he  does  what^he  would  t 
non     He  wavers  and  doubts ;  yet  ftiU  obtains. 

24.  He  is  often  tofTed  and  fhaken,  yet  is  as  Mount  Sion.  He  is  a^ 
Serpent  and  a  Dove  ;  a  Lamb  and  a  Lion  ;  a  Reed  and  a  Cedar.  He  is 
fometimes  fo  troubled,  that  h&iiiinks  nothing  true  in  Rel%ion  ;  yet  if  he 
did  diink  fo,  he  could  not  be  troubled  at  all.  He  fometimes  thinks  that 
God  has  no  Mercy  for  him ;  yet  refolves  to  die  in  the  Purfuit  of  it. .  He 
believes,  like  Abrabam^  againfl:  Hope  ;  and  tho  he  cannot  anfwer  God's 
Logic,  yet  with  the  Womaaof  Canaan^  he.  hopes  to  prevail  with,  the 
Rhetoric  of  Importunity. 

25.  He  wreftles,  and  yet  prevails ;  andtho  yielding  himfclf  unworthy  of. 
the  leaft  Bleffii^  he  enjoys,  yet  Jacob  like,  he  will  not  let  go  without  a 
new  Blefling.    lie  fometimes  thinks  hunfelf  to  have  no. Grace  at  all ;  and 
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yetliow  poor  and  afflicted  foever  he  is  befides,  he  would  not  change  Con- 
ditions ^ith  the  moft  profperous  Man  under  Heaven,  that  is  a  manifeft 
•Worldling.-       ' 

26.  He  fometimes  thinks  that  the  Ordinances  of  God  do  him  no  good ; 
yet  he  would  rather  part  with  his  Life  than  be  deprived  of  them. 

27.  He  was  bom  dead ;  yet  fo  that  it  had  been  Murder  for  any  one  to 
•have  taken  his  Life  away :  and  after  he  began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying. 

28.  And  tho  he  has  an  eternal  Life  begun  in  him,  yet  he  accounts  he  has 
a  Death  to  pafs  through. 

29.  He  counts  Self-murder  a  heinous  Sin ;  yet  is  ever  bufied  in  crucify- 
ing the  Flefli,  and  in  putting  to  Death  his  eartnly  Members ;  not  doubting 
but  there  will  come  a  Time  of  Glory,  when  he  mall  be  eftecmed  precious  in 
the  Sight  of  the  Great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  appearing  with  Bold- 
nefs  at  his  Throne,  and  aflcing  any  thir^  he  needs  •,  being  endued  with  Hu- 
mility, by  acknowledging  his  great  Crimes  and  Offences ;  and  owning  that 
lie  deferves  nothing  but  fevere  Puhifhment. 

30.  He  believes  that  his  Soul  and  Body  Ihall  be  as  fiill  of  Glory,  as  theirs 
that  have  more  ;  and  no  fiiller  than  theirs  that  have  leis* 

31.  He  lives  invifible  to  thofe  that  fee  him ;  and  thofe  that  know  him 
•beft,  do  but  guefs  at  him  ;  yet  thofe  many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him 
than  he  does  of  himfelfl 

32.  The  World  will  fometimes  account  him  a  Saint,  when  God  accounts 
him  a  Hypocrite ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  World  brands  him  for  a  Hy- 
pocrite, God  owns  him  for  a  Saint. 

33.  JEIis  Death  makes  not  an  End  of  him.  His  Soul,  which  was  put 
into  his  Body,  is  not  to  be  perfefted  without  his  Body  ;  yet  his  Soul  is 
more  happy,  when  it  is  feparated  from  his  Body,  than  when  it  was  joined 
to  it :  and  his  Body,  tho  torn  in  Pieces,  burnt  to  Afhes,  ground  to  Pow- 
der, or  tum*d  to  Rottennefs,  fhall  be  no  Lofer. 

34.  His  Advocate,  his  Surety  (hall  be  his  Judge  ;  his  mortal  Part  fhali 
become  immortal ;  and  what  was  fown  i%  Corruption  and  Defilement,  Ihall 
be  raifed  in  Incorruption  and  Glory  ;  and  a  finite  Creature  Ihall  pofieis  an 
infinite  Happinef&, 
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PREFACE. 


TH  E  following  Attempt  conjifts  of  two  Tiece^y  wrote  at 
different  Times ;  but  both  of  them  having  the  fame 
Scope  J  and  tending  to  allay  the  Fury  of  religious  Con^ 
troverjiesy  and  edify  the  Church  of  England  Thefirjl 
^was  wrote  in  the  Reign  ofG^ueen  Elizabeth ;  and  thefecond  wasy 
many  Tears  afterwards  y  dedicated  to  King  James:  but  for  their 
Agreement  J  they  are  here  joined  together y  as  two  Sedions  of  the 
fame  fVork  ;  to  fupplyy  as  they  do  in  great  MeafurCy  the  Defi- 
ciency  of  a  Difcourfe  upon  the  Degrees  of  Unity  in  the  City  of 
God,  pointed  out  as  wanting,  under  the  Dodrine  of  tnipired  Theo* 
logy,  in  the  de  Augmentis  Scientiarum  ♦. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Tieces  is  direBed  to  the  contending  T^ar* 
ties ;  and  moderates  calmly  betwixt  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  budding  Sectaries ;  yet  fb  as  to  open  the  Dicers  an 
both  Sides ;  the  better  to  difpofe  them  for  healing.  And  thus  it 
ptay  not  be  unfeafmablcy  even  at  this  IMy  ;  thOy  by  Length  of 
TimCy  one  might  hope  the  Malignity  is  difcharged\  and  the  old 
Leaven  confirmed. 

The  lecond  is  of  a  higher  Nature ;  and  direSted  to  thofe  who 
had  the  Tower  of  regulating  both  the  Civil  and  Ecclejiajlical 
Affairs  of  the  Kingmm :  fo  that  the  two  may  be  looked  upon  as 
Counterparts  to  each  other ;  and  both  together  as  a  very  promts 
Jing  Means  of  effe£iing  a  happy  ReconciliatioUy  and  promoting 
the  Teace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Church  of  England. 


*  Pag.  265, 
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AN 

ATT    E   M    P    T 

To    PROMOTE   the 

PEACEOf  the  CHURCH. 


SECT.    I. 

Of  the  CoHTSovEKsiEs  of  the  Chvkcr  of 

ENGLAND. 


I 


1.  "^HT  T  is  but  Ignorance  to  expeft,  that  the  State  of  Religion  ^o\M,Th% church 
not,  efoeciaily  in  the  Times  of  Peace,  be  exercifed  with  Con-  ^^^V  ^^^^ 
troverfies  :  for  it  is  the  Condition  of  the  Cburcb  militant^  to  be!^^^**^''^'^" 
___  ever  under  Trials.     Thus  when  the  fiery  Trial  of  Perfecutim 
ceafes,  there  fucceeds  another  ;  which,  by  contrary  Blafts  of  Do6trine, 
fifts  and  winnows  Mens  Faith ;  and  proves  whether  tney  know  God  aright: 
as  the  Trial  of  Affliftions  difcovers  whether  they  love  him  better  than  they 
do  the  World.     Accordingly, .  it  was  foretold  by  Chrift  himfelf.  That  in 
the  latter  Times  it  Jbould  he  jaid^  lo  bere^  lo  there  is  Chrift  :  which  is  to  be 
underftood,  not  as  if  the  very  Perfon  of  Chrift  fhould  be  affumed  and 
counterfeited  5   but  that  his  Authority  and  Preheminence  fhould  be  chal- 
lenged and  pretended.    Thus  we  have  feen  that  Saying  fulfilled,  Ecce  in 
Dejerto  ;  ecce  in  Penetralibus  :  while  fome  have  fought  the  Truth  in  the 
Conventicles  of  Hereticks  and  Sectaries  ;   others  in  the  external  Face  and  Re-^ 
frefentation  of  the  Church  \  and  both  have  been  feduced. 

2.  If,  therefore,  the  Controverfies  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not^A*  Contra- 
only  fuch  as  unfwathe  her  Bands,  the  Bands  of  Peace  -,  but  even  fuch  as^^^'*^*{^ 
divided  the  Unity  of  the  Sfirit  j  yet  there  would  be  no  Occafion  for  C^- England;  jwt 
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thoUcks  to  judge,  nor  for  irreligious  Perfons  to  defpife  us.  But  our  Con- 
tentions need  not  fo  much  that  general  Canon  of  Chrift,  pronounced  againft 
M«ret!cks ;  Te  err^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures j  nor  the  Power  cf  God  ;  as 
the  Admonition  of  St.  James  \  Tm  every  Man  be  fwift  to  hear^  flow  to 
fpeak^  flow  to  ff^rath  :  for  the  Wound  is  no  way  dangerous,  if  we  do  not 
poifon  it  with  our  Remedies.  And  as  dkhers  have  no  reafon  to  make  them- 
felves  Mufick  in.  our  Difcord  ;  fo  I  hope  that  nothing  will  difpleafe  our- 
fclves,  which  fliall  be  candidly  and  TOodeftly  prc^fed  for  the^ppeafir^  of 
thiJfe  Diffent«i<*is.  For  he  H^ho  is  frfifended  at  tMs  Voice ;  25  are  Bretbt^n, 
wB^.ftrive  ye?-Mfr\\\  giv^  -it  ^reat  Preemption,  -Aiat  he  is  ijut  Perfbn  -frho 
wrongs  his  Brethren. 
Requin  3 .  I  will  not  enter  into  the  Gonmy^erfies  thcmfdves ;  as  judging  that  the 

Reft  ^^^  Difeafe  requires  Reft  rather  than  any  other  Cure.  We  all  know  and  con- 
/  anRimdy.^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  of ^ the  higheft  Nature  ;  for  they  do  not  concern  the 
fubliftie  myftcrids  of  •  Fiith,  ftich  as  dotainVi  the  Ohurohes  for  many  Years 
after  ^Wirlit^  <^e&ce,  "Whtfi  Ae  Heretldks  Ihoved  Curidus  Qaeftions,  and 
made  ftrange  Anatomies  of  the  Natures  and  Perlbn  of  Chrift  ;  and  when 
the  Catholick  Fathers  were  compelled  to  follow  them  with  all  the  Subtlety 
of  Decifioriis  arid  Determinations,  to  exclude  them  from  their  "Evafions, 
and  to  take  them  in  their  Labyrinths  ;  whence  it  was  truly  faid,  that  iu 
thofe  Daysy  it  was  an  ingefHous  atidfubtk  thint  to  be  a  Cbriflian. 
Coneern  not  4,  Neither  are  they  concerning  the  great  Part^  of  the  Worfhip  of  God ; 
p''  ^^^^fw  (^^^  ^^  ^^  juftly  f^id,  there  will  be  no  Unity  of  Belief,  without  an  Uni- 
jhi^y^  W^  of;  W<wftlip)  '}iiA  '^  ^  Gb«trbTt*fids  6f  'thte  Eaftbto  ind  IKeft^n 
Churches  about  Images  \  and  many  of  thofe  'between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  us,  about  the  AdoV^idn  df  the  Sacrament,  and  the  like  •,  but 
we  contend  about  Ceremonies  and  fthings  indifferent  ;  or  about  the  external 
Policy  and  Government  of  the  Church.  And  if  we  would  but  remember 
that  the  ancient  and  true  Bonds  of  Unity ^  are  one  Faiths  me  Bapiifin  ;  and 
net  one  Ceremony y  or  one  Policy '\  if  We  would  obferve  that  League  of  Chri- 
^ftians  made  by  our  Saviour,  be  that  is  mt  againft  us^  is  with  ms  \  if  we 
could  bat  comprehend  that  Saying,  the  Diverfities  of  Ceremonies  fiew  the 
Unity  of  the  DoSirine  ;  and  that  Religion  has  Parts  which  relate  to  Eternity^ 
and  others  which  relate  to  Time ;  and  if  we  did  but  know  the  Virtue  of  Si- 
lence, and  Slownefs  to  fptak,  recommended  by  St.  James  ;  our  Contro- 
verfies  would  of  themfelves  foon  clofe,  and  grow  together  :  efpedally,  if 
we  fbribok  the  turbulent  Temper  of  thefe  Times,  and  revived  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Apoftles,  and  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church,  (which  in 
the  like  and  greater  Cafes  never  entered  into  Aflertions  and  Pofitions,  but 
delivered  Counfels  and  Advices ;)  we  fliould  need  no  other  Remedy.  Bro-^ 
ther,  if  that  which  you  give  as  an  jfjertian^  you  Ttwuld  deliver  by  way  of 
jtdvice  ;  Reverence  wouid  bedne  to  your  Gounfel :  but  Faith  is  rnft  due  to 
your  Jffertion.  'St.  Paul  was  content  to  fpcsk  thus,  /,  and  not  the  Lard  :  ~ 
and  accordif^  to  my  Gout^el :  but  now  Men  too  lightly  fay ;  not  Ij  hit  the 
Lord',  and  bind  it  with  a  heavy  Denunciation  of.  his  Judgments,  to  terrify 
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the  Jimfk^  who  hare  not  fufficicntly  underftood  out  of  Soiomon^  that  the 
caujekfs  Curfejhall  net  come. 

5.  Therefore,  as  the  Accidents  urc  what  breed  the  Danger,  and  not  the^*^^'  ^^1^ 
Things  themfelves,  in  their  own  Nature  ;  it  is  proper  the  Remedies  fhould  ^f^^^^pt 
be  applied,  after  opening  that  on  cither  fide,  which  keeps  the  Wound  frefh  ;  thi  ittj^rieu 
and  works  an  Indifpofition  in  Mens  Minds  to  a  Re-union.     And  certainly 

Peeui  is  the  bcft  built  upon  a  Recolleftion  of  the  Wrongs  fuftained. 
The  Speeches  made,  by  the  wifeft  Men,  for  Concord  anjd  Harmony,  have 
caird  to  renjcnrfbrawcciJie  Extremities  ufedon  both  fides.  And,  indeed,  be 
m>bo  fpenks  Peace ^  without  rioting  the  Conditions  cf  the  parrel  \  rather 
Jhveefens  Mens  Minds  with  falkcrous  Hopes  of  Peace  ^  than  equitably  compofes 
the  'Differenc£^. 

6.  Andfirfiy  itistimcthat  an  end  weremadc  of  that  immodejl  and  M^^^^^^f^^^^^l^^l 
mafmer  of  W^ifmg^  lately  praSifed  ;  wherein  Matters  of  Religion  are  hand-  ^trkllman^ 
led  in  the  Style  of  the  Stage.     Indeed,  hitter  and  eameft  Writing  muft  no.twr.     . 

be  haftily  condenmcd  ;  -for  Men  cannot  contend  coldly  about  things  they 
hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  Man  may  herein  write,  without  much  Senle 
or  Fcding  of^what  he  fays  ;  as  in  a  Speculation  that  regards  him  not :  but 
a  feeling  Chriftian  will  exprefs  in  his  Words  a  Charafter  either  of  Zeal  or 
Love.  The  latter  whereof  I  could  wifli  rather  embraced  ;  as  being  more 
proper  for  thefe  Times :  yet  own  the  former  is  warranted  by  great  Exam- 
ples. But  to  put  off  all  reverent  and  religious  Compaffion  towards.Evils,  or 
Indignation  towards  Faults  -,  aod  turn;Rdigion  into  a  Comedy  or  a  Satyr ;  to 
fearch  and  rip  up  Wounds  with  a  laughing  Countenance ;  to  intermix  Scrip- 
ture and  Scurrility  fometimes  in  t  Breath  :  .this  is  far  from  the  Behaviour 
of  a  Chriftian,  and  fa^rcc  becoming  an  honeft  and  fober.  Man.  ^^iere  is 
no  greater  Confujion^  than  the  confounding  of  Jefl  and  Earnefl  ^.  The  Ma- 
jefty  of  Religion,  and  the  Contempt  and  Deformity  of  Things  ridiculous, 
are  direft  Oppofites.  There  arc  two  principal  Caufes  of  Atheifm  ; 
viz.  vain  Controverfies,  and  prophane  ScofEng,:  and  if  thefe  two  ar« 
joined,  no  doubt  but  they  will  make  a  great  Progrefs  ^. 

J.  Job^  in  his  own  pOTon,  fp^Jcing  of  the  Majefty  and  Gravity  of  z^lig^^  ^(Z- 
Judge,  fays.  If  Ifinikd^  they  believed  it  not :  that  is,  if  I  glanced  "pon^*^"  f^.^'  ^ . 
Mirth,  yet  Mens  Minds  were  fo  poflfeffed  with  a  Reverence  of  the  Addon  Q^avUi!^ 
in  hand,  that  they  could  not  receive  it.    Much  lels  ought  this  mirth- 
fol  Difpofition  to  reign  among  Bifbops  and  Divines,  when  they  difpute 
about  holy  Things  **.     And  therefore,  tho.fome  think  it  Policy  to  encoun- 
ter the  Scoffer  with  his  own  Weapon,  as  when  Cardinal  Sanfon)ino  advifed 
Julius  the  Second  to  encounter  the  Council  of  Pifa  with  die  Council  of 
Lateran  •,  or  as  Mr.  Jewel  made  a  Challenge  to  confiite  the  Catholicks 

from 

*  ^i  Pdcem  tra^H  n$n  nftitls  Cpndttionihms  Dijfidij,  is  magls  ammos  bmtnum  duladine 
Pdcis  fallit,  tfudm  dquhate  compomu 

^  Non  tft  major  Confuho  qudm  Serij  c^  JccL 

«  Sec  the  Author's  Etiay  on  Atheifm,  pag.  94.  of  this  Vorume.  Sec  alfo  the  Lord  Sk^ft^f' 
hury^s  Charaeitrtftkks, 

<*  An  affcded  and  ilKmatched  kind  of  Plcafantry  was  found  in  many  Divines  of  tbac 
Ages  when  even  the  Pulpit  became  theatrical;  and  fome  of  the  Preachers  were  Punfters. 
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from  the  Fathers  ;  yet  this  will  not  excufe  the  Imitation  of  Evil  in  ano- 
ther. It  (hould  be  otherwife  with  us  ;  or  as  Cafar  faid.  Let  them  aU  as 
they  do ;  and  me  like  my/elf^  :  but  now,  while  we  differ  about  good  things  ^  ive 
agree  in  fuch  as  are  evil  ^. 
"^^l^^^Ai  8.  If  I  were  alked  on  which  fide  lay  the  Blame?  I  fhould  remember  the 
Uid7  Proverb,  that  the  fecond  Blow  makes  the  Fray  ;  and  the  Saying  of  an  ob- 

fcure  Perfon  ;  he  who  replies ^  multiplies  8 ;  and  fhould  determine  the  Que- 
ftion  with  this  ;  the  one  begun y  but  the  other  will  hear  of  no  endK 
'A  Viclara-       g.  And  indeed  I  wonder,  that  fome  of  thofe  Preachers,  who  call  out  for 
ti^nreqmred  Jieformation^  do  not  publilh  a  Declaration,  to  fatisfy  the  World  that  they 
0f  wc/fr^.^jfl.j^g  ^h^jj.  caufe  fhould  be  thus  foUicited  :  for  I  hope  affiiredly  that  my 
Lords  of  the  Clergy,  have  no  Intelligence  with  this  interlibelling ;  but  alco-. 
gether  difallow  that  their  Credit  fhould  be  thus  defended. 
Tw0  kinds  $f     jq.  And  furelv,  there  is  not  an  indifferent  Hand  carried  fx>wards  Pam^ 
Pamphlits.   ^f^ig^^ .  foj.  ^^^  ^j^  gjg3  j^  j-j^g  'DsLrk  ;  and  the  other  is  uttered  openly  : 
where  I  might  obferve  out  of  a  wife  Writer,  that  to  punijb  Men  of  Genius ^ 
fpreads  their  jiuthority  K     And  indeed  we  fee  it  always  happens,  that  the 
forbidden  Writings  are  deemed  certain  Sparks  of  truths  which  fiy  in  the  Faces 
of  thofe  that  would  ftifle  and  tread  them  out :   whereas  an  authorized 
Book  is  thought  to  be  but  the  Language  of  the  Times.     And  in  plain  truth, 
I  find  thefe  open  Pamphlets  no  lefs  proper  to  be  fuppreffed  than  the  other  : 
becaufe,  aCs  the  former  deface  the  Government  of  the  Church,  in  the  Perfbns 
of  the  Bifhops  and  Prelates  ;    fo  the  latter  expofe  the  Exercifes  of  Reli- 

fion  to  Contempt,    in  the  Perfons  of  certain  Preachers  5  and  difgrace  a 
igher  Matter,  tho  in  the  meaner  Perfon. 
V^^^i^f      II.  Befides  ;  I  find  certain  indifcreet  and  dangerous  Pofitions,  as  if  the 
e^^acyl        ^^^*^  Government  had  almofl  lofl  the  Force  of  its  Sinews,  and  were  ready 
to  fall  into  a  Convulfion ;  all  things  being  full  of  Faftion  and  Diforder  : 
which  is  as  unjuflly  acknowledged,  as  falfly  affirmed.     I  know  the  Mean- 
ing is  to  enforce  tne  irreverent  and  violent  oppofing  of  the  Government  of 
BUhops,  as  a  fufpefted  Fore-runner  of  a  more  general  Contempt.     And  I 
grant  there  is  a  Sympathy  between  the  States  ;   but  no  fuch  Matter  in  the 
civil  Policy,  as  deferves  to  difhonourable  a  Refledion. 
Ib^r^r^a^       12.  To  conclude  this  Point,   it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fuch  Writings 
banceu     '^'  had  never  feen  the  Sun.    The  next  thing  is,  fince  they  are  common  abroad, 
that  they  be  cenfured  by  all  who  have  Underflanding  and  Confcience ;  as  the 
intemperate  Extravagancies  of  fome  light  Perfons.     And  farther,  let  Men 
beware,  unlefs  they  mean  to  rifque  depriving  themfelves  of  Religion,  and 
to  pave  their  own  Hearts,  as  the  High- way  ;  how  they  are  converfant  in 
them  i  and  much  more  how  they  delight  m  that  Vein  :    But  let  them  ra- 
ther turn  their  laughing  into  blujhing  %  and  be  afhamed,  as  of  a  fhort  Mad- 
ncfs,  that  they  have  taken  their  Sport  and  Solace  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

This 
^  M  mah  quam  ios  fimilis  ijfefui,  ct*  me  met. 
^  t>um  de  Bams  contindsmus,  d$  Mails  emf$ntimus» 
'  «  gl«i  reflkat  m/tUifluat.  ^ 

^  Alter  frincifium  male  dtdit,  alter  modum  ahftulh. 
*  Punltls  Inginits,  gltfclt  Jiuthmtas. 
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This  perhs4)S  is  a  Fault  that  will  be  loon  acknowledged  \  tho  I  perceive 
there  are  fome  who  endeavour  to  blanch  and  excufe  it. 

13.  But  to  defcend  to  a  true  View  and  Confideration  of  the  Accidents ^iw  PArtUf^m 
and  Circumftances  of  thefe  Cmtroverfies^  wherein  both  fides  deferve  Blame  ^'7^^'**^ 
or  Imputation  ;    I  find  generally,  that  Men  in  Church  Matters  offend  '^^ntlchurch 
f<Hne  or  all  of  thefe  five  Points.  2dM$t9rs. 

(lO  The  giving  Occafion  to  Controverfies ;   and  the  inconfiderate 

and  ungrounded  taking  of  Occafion. 
(2.)  The  extending  and  multiplying  of  Controverfies,  to  a  more  gene- 
ral Oppofition  than^appears  at  the  firft»  when  Mens  Judgments  are 

leaft  partial. 
(3.)  Thepaflionate  and  unbrotherly  Praftices  and  Proceedings  of  both 

fides,  towards  the  Perfons  of  each  other  \   to  their  Difcredit  and 

Sum)reffion. 
(4.)  The  Courics  taken  on  either  fide,  for  the  drawing  their  Partizans 

to  a  more  drift  Union  within  themfelves  ;  which  always  imports  a 

farther  Diftradtion  of  the  entire  Body. 
(5.)  And  lafl:ly,  the  improper  and  inconvenient  propofing,  publilh- 

ing  and  debating  of  thefe  Controverfies. 

I. 

14.  As  to  tHit  Occafions  of  Controverfies  \  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  thtTheOecAfim 
Imperfeftions  in  the  Gonverfation  and  Government  of  thofe  who  hold  chief*/  ^^«*^«^ 
Place  in  the  Church,  have  ever  been  the  principal  Caufes  and  Motives  of  ^*'^'"^"'^'"' 
Schifms  and  Divifions.     For  while  the  Bilhops  and  Governors  of   the        i 
ChiH"ch  continue  fuH  of  Knowledge  and  good  Works ;    whilft  they  tru- 
ly feed  the  Flock  •,  whilft  they  deal  with  fecular  States,  in  all  Liberty  and 
Refolution,  according  to  the  Majefty  of  their  Calling,  and  the  Care  of  Souls 
impofed  upon  them ;  ib  long  the  Church  is  fituated  as  upon  a  Hill  :  no 

Man  makes  queftion  of  it,  or  feeks  to  depart  fix>m  it.  But  when  thefe 
Virtues  in  the  Fathers  and  Leaders  of  the  Church,  are  eclipfed  •,  and 
they  grow  worldly  Lovers  of  themfelves,  and  Pleafers  of  Men ;  then  '  ' 
Men  begin  to  grope  for  the  Church  as  in  the  Dark ;  they  queftion  whether 
thefe  are  the  Succeflbrs  of  the  Apoftles,  or  of  the  Pbarijees  :  yea,  tho  they 
lit  in  Mofes*%  Chair,  vet  they  can  never  fpeak  as  having  Authority  ;  be- 
caufe  they  have  loft  their  Reputation  in  the  Confciences  of  Men,  by  declining 
from  the  Way  they  trace  out  to  others.  Whence  Men  had  need  continually 
have  founding  in  their  Ears,  go  not  out  \  fo  ready  are  they  to  depart  from 
the  Church  upon  every  Voice.  And  therefore  it  is  julily  obferved  by 
one  who  writes  as  a  natural  Man,  that  the  Hypocrify  of  Friers  did^  for  a 
long  time,  fupport  and  bear  out  the  Irreligion  of  Bifhops  and  Prelates  ^. 

15.  For  this  is  the  double  Policy  of  the  fpiriuial  Enemy,  either  by^^'C4/iww»i- 
counterfeit  Holinefs  of  Life  to  eftablifli  and  authorize  Errors  ;  or  by  Cor-  fj^*^  *f  *^" 
ruption  of  Manners  to  difcredit  Truth,  and  the  things  that  arc  lawftil.    '^'' 

1"  SeeF^i.!.  ^21. 

This 
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This  concerns  my  Lords  the  Bifhops,  to  whom  I  am  Witnefi  to  myfelf, 
that  i  fclnd  aflifted  as  1  ought.    No  Contradiftion  has  fuppkntcd  in  mc 
the  Reverence  I  owe  to  their  Calling ;   neither  has  any  Detraftion  or  Ca- 
lumny debafed  my  Opinion  of  their  Pferfons.     I  know  fome  of  diem, 
whole  N^mes  are  moft  pierced  with  theft  Accufations,  to  be  Men  of  great 
Virtues ;  altho  die  Indifpolition  of  the  Times,  and  the  Want  of  CorreC 
pondence  many  ways,  is  enough  to  fruftrate  the  beft  Endeavours  to  cdif)r 
the  Church-     And  for  the  reft,  ^erally,  I  condemn  none.    I  am  no 
Judge  of  diem  that  belong  to  fo  high  a  Mafter :  neither  have  I  two  Wit- 
nefles.     And  I  know  it  is  juftly  faid  of  Fame,  that  Jbe  relates  Ibings  falfc 
as  well  as  true  K    Their  Acculations  rifi  not  all  from  one  Quarter :  they 
have  many  and  different  Enemies,  ready  at  hand  to  invent  Slander;  more 
are  ready  to  amplify  it,  and  die  moft  are  ready  to  believe  it.  And  Credulity  is 
the  Jttna^ive  of  Lies  "•    But  if  there  are  any  agaShft  whom  the  fitpreme  Bi/bop 
has  mf  afeiVy  but  many  things  ;  if  any  one  has  loft  hisfirft  Low  ;  if  any  be 
neither  hot  nor  cold ;  if  any  one  has  ftumbled  too  fondly  at  die  Thremold,  fo 
that  he  cannot  lit  well,  becaufe  he  entered  ill  -,   it  is  time  they  return  from 
whence  they  are  falfen,  and  confirm  the  things  that  remain.    Great  is  the 
Weight  of  this  Fault;  and  for  their  Cauje  Men  did  abhor  the  Warjbip  of 
God..    Sue  however  it  is,  thofe  who  have  tought  to  defame  them,  and  caft 
Contempt  upon  them,  are  not  to  be  excufed.    It  is  the  Precept  of  Solomon^ 
that  the  Rulers  be  not  reproached  \  noj  not  in  Thought :  but  that  we  draw  our 
very  Notions  into  a  modeft  Interpretation  of  their  Aftions.     The  holy 
Ahgel  would  give  no  Sentence  of  Blafjphemy  againft  die  common  Slanderer^ 
but  faid,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee.    St.  Paul^  tho  againft  him  who  polluted 
iaCfcd  J\iftice  widi  tyrannical  Violence,  he  juftly  denounced  the  Judgment 
of  God,  faying,  the  Lord  wiUftrike  thee  \  yet  in  faying,  thou  whited  fVall^ 
he  thought  ne  had  gone  too  lar,  and  retrafted  it :  whereupon  a  learned  Fa- 
ther faia.  He  dreaded  e^en  the  empty  Name^  and  Shadow  vf  a  Prieft  \ 
Tht-Kigard       i6.  The  ancient  Comcils  and  Synods^  as  we  find  inecdefiaftical  Hiftory, 
paid  thtm  by  when  they  deprived  a  Bifliop,  never  recorded  his  Offence  ;  but  buried  it 
cLTcilland  ^  PcrP^^^^  Sflencre.     Cham  purchafed  his  Curfe,    by  revealing  his  Fa- 
Synods.  ^*    therms  Difgrace.     And  it  is  a  much  greater  Fault  toafccnd  from  their  Per- 
fon  to  their  Calling  ;  and  draw  tiiat  in  qoeftion.     Many  good  Fathers 
jfpeak  with  rigour  and  feverity  of  die  Unworthinefs  of  Bjefliops  ;  as  if  it 
direftly  forfeited  and  ceafed  their  Office.     One  fays,  we  are  calFd  Priefts^ 
but  Prieft s  we  are  not^.     And  another  fays,    unkfs  you  nndertaie  the  good 
fTorkj  you  cannot  be  a  Biftjop  p  ;  yet  diey  meant  nothing  lefs  than  to  raife 
any  Doubt  of  their  Calling  or  Ordination. 
The  ficond        17.  The  /icoud  Qccafion  of  Church  Contromrftes  is  the  Nature  and 
Occafion  of    HumouT  of  fome  Men.     The  Church  never  wants  a  kind  of  Perfons,  who 
frtZrlfet^^^  love  the  Salutation  of  liabbiy  Mafter  v  not  in  Ceremony  or  Complement, 

bu5 

4'  Parhfrfaiia^  atque  infe^fa  carnhat. 

«  M^gnes  Mindacij  Credftlhas. 

■*  Ipfiim  quamvis  mane  nemen^  ti^umhram  SacerdotU  exfavh^ 

®  Sacer dotes  nominamur,  ^nonfumus. 

h-  ififi  bommppus  ample^aris,  Epifcopus  ejft -non  petes* 
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but  from  an  inward  Authority  which  they  affcft  over  Mens  Minds,  in 
drawing  them  to  depend  upon  their  Opinions,  and  to  feek  Kwmkdge  at 
their  Lips.  Thefe  Men  are  the  true  Suoceffors  of  Diotrephes^  the  Lover  of 
Pre-heminence,  and  not  Lord  Bifhops.  Thefe  alfo  have  their  Adherents, 
whofe  Glory  is  Obedience  ^  ;  ftifF  Followers,  and  fuch  as  have  a  wonderous 
Zeal  for  thofe  they  have  once  chofen  to  be  their  Mafters.  This  latter  fort 
are  generally  young  Men,  of  fuperficial  Underftanding,  and  carried  away 
with,  partial  Refpefts  of  Perfons,  or  with  the  enticing  Appearance  of  god- 
ly Names  and  Pretence  :  few  follow  things  themfilveSy  more  follow  the 
Names  of  ftbings^  and  mofi  the  Names  of  their  Majiers '. 

1 8.  About  uiefe  general  Affedlions  are  wreathed  and  interlaced  acciden-  Emtdatim 
tal  and  private  Emulations  and  Difcontents;  all  which  together  break  ^'*^^''^. 
ibrth  into  Contentions ;  fuch  as  either  violate  Truth,  Sobriety,  or  Peace.  ^^^ujv$rli- 
Thefe  Generalities  apply  themfelves.     The  Univerjities  are  the  Seat  or  Con-  tiet. 
tinent  of  this  Difeafe  -,   whence  it  has  been,  and  is  derived  into  the  reft  of 

the  Kingdom.  There  Men  will  no  longer  be  of  the  Number.  There  do 
fome  fide  themfelvcs,  before  they  know  their  right  Hand  from  their  left  : 
fo  true  it  is  that  they  skip  from  Ignorance  to  Prejudice  ^;  and  never  take  a 
found  Judgment  in  their  Way.  But  as  it  is  well  obferved,  betwixt  the 
Judgmnt  of  Youths  and  the  Prejudice  of  old  Jge  \  all  truth  is  corrupted  ^ 
When  Men  are  indifferent,  and  not  partial,  their  Judgment  is  weak 
and  unripe,  thro  Want  of  Years  5  and  when  it  grows  to  Strength  and  Ripe- 
nefs,  by  that  time  it  is  foreflalled  with  fuch  a  Number  of  prejudiced  Opi- 
nions, diat  it  becomes  unprofitable. 

19.  In  the  mean  time,  the  honourable  Names  of  Sincerity ^  Reformation j  Th$  Ahuf$  $f 
and  Difcipline^  are  fet  foremoft  ;  fo  that  Contentions  and  furious  Zeal  can-  N4iw#/. 
not  be  touched,  but  thefe  holy  nings  are  firft  thought  to  be  violated.     But 
however  Sollicitatk>n  for  the  Peace  of  the  Church  may  be  cenfured  to 
proceed  from  carnal  Senfe ;  I  will  conclude  with  the  Apoftle  •,  IFhile  there 

.is  Zeal  and  Contention  amongfi  yoUj  are  ye  not  carnal  ?  And  however  the 
compounding  of  Controverfies  may  be  thought  to  favour  of  Man's  Wif- 
dom,  and  human  Policy  ;  and  however  others  nuy  think  themfelves  led 
by  the  JVifdom  which  is  from  above  \  yet  I  fay  with  St.  James ^  this  fFif" 
dom  defcends  not  from  above  *,  but  is  earthly^  fenfual^  devilijb:  for  where  En^ 
vying  and  Strife  iSj  there  is  Inconfiancy^  and  every  evil  Work\  Of  this  In- 
conftancy  it  is  well  laid  by  a  learned  Father ;  they  endeavour  to  go  forward 
Jlitlj   not  to  PerfeSionj  but  to  Change  ^. 

20.  The  third  Occafion  of  Controverfies  I  obferve  to  be^  an  extreme  and  un^-  AthUriocea- 
Umited  Deteftation^f  fome  former  Herefy^  or  Corruption  of  the  Churchy  al-f^^f^^^^ 
ready  acknowledged  and  conviaed.  ^TZ'IZ"" 

^  Quorum  Glorta  in  Otjifuw,  fiyingfrcm 

^  Pauci  res  iffas  fiquuntur,  pluresnomjna^irum,  plurlmi  nomina  Magiftrmrum.  HenfyorCor*^ 

^  Tranfeunt  ab-  Ignorantla  ad  Prdjudieium*  ruffUu. 

•  Intor  juvnili  Judicium,  o'finiU  Prdjudicium,  emnis  Veritas  corrumfitur. 
»  Noneftiftafafi$nfiad£furfumdef€9nd<us,fidtirntia,  animatis,  diahoiicM:  Ubi  enim  Zelus 
V  Contention  ibi  Inconftantia  c^  omne  Of  us  farvum. 
^  Prouder evolunt,  non  ad  Porfidiemm,  fed  ad  Permutationem^ 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  Thus 
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Thus  the  Caufe  of  the  Jrian  Hercfy  was  particularly  grounded  upon 
a  Deteftation  of  Gentilifm  •,  left  the  Chriftians  fliould  feem,    by    the 
Affertion  of  the  equal  Divinity  of  Chriji^  to  approach  to  the  Acknow- 
ledgment of  more  Gods  than  one.     The  Deteftation  of  the  Herefy  of 
Arim  produced  that  of  Sabellius  ;    who  holding  for  execrable  the  Dif- 
fimilitude  which  Arius  pretended  in  the  Trinity,    fled  fo  fer  from  him 
as  to  fall  upon  that  other  Extremity,  of  denyii^  the  Diftinftion  of  Per- 
fons  ;  and  to  fay  they  were  only  Names  of  feveral  Offices  and  Difpen- 
fations.     And  moft  of  the  Herefies  and  Schifms  of  the  Church  have  fprung 
from  this  Root :  while  Men  have  made  it,  as  it  were  their  Rule,  to  mea- 
fure  the  moft  perfed  Religion,  by  taking  it  fartheft  from  the  Error  lafl: 
condemned,     neft  are  Herefies  which  rife  out  of  the  dead  Afbes  of  others  \ 
And  this  way  of  judging,  in  fome  Degree  pofiefles  many  at  prefent.  They 
think  it  the  true  Touch-ftonc  of  Good  and  Evil,    to  meafiire  every 
thing  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  oppolite  to  the  Inftitutions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  \  be  it  Matter  of  Ceremony,  Policy,  or  other  Inftitutions  of  great- 
er Weight ;    deeming  that  ever  moft  perfed  which  is  fartheft  removed 
from  her  ;  and  that  ever  polluted  and  biemiihed,  which  participates  in  any 
Appearance  with  her. 
rb$T}a»gir9f    21.  This  is  a  fubtile  and  dangerous  Notion  for  Men  to  entertain  ; 
t^tsEmr.     being  apt  to  delude  the  Efpoufersj  more  apt  to  delude  the  People;  and 
apten  to  make  us  calumniate  our  Adverfaries.     This  Notion  might  almoft 
bnnjg  us  to  the  re-baptization  of  Children,  baptized  according  to  that 
Religion :  For  the  re-ordaining  of  Priefts,  is  a  Matter  already  refolutely 
maintained.     Let  Men  therefore  beware  how  they  are  abuled  by  this  Opi- 
nion  5  and  know  that  it  is  a  Matter  of  much  greater  Wifdom  and  Sobrietj% 
to  be  well  adviled,  whether  in  the  general  Demolition  of  the  Inftitutions 
of  the  Church  of  RomOj  there  were  not  (as  Mens  AAions  are  imperfed) 
fome  Good  purged  away  with  the  Bad  ;  rather  than  to  purge  the  Church, 
as  they  pretend,  every  Day  anew :  which  is  the  way  to  make  a  deipcrate 
Wound  in  her  Bowels ;  as  is  already  b^un. 
'jifittrthoc      22.  The  fourth  Occafion  of  theft  Comroverjies^  and  which  alfo  troubled 
Ti^nof^f!^^^'^  Church  in  former  times,  is  a  partial  J ff elation  and  Imitation  of  thefo- 
^nignciur-    ^^^&^  Churches.     For  many  of  our  People,  efpecially  during  the  time  of 
tJifts.  Perfecution,    having  been  converfant  in  Churches  abroad  ;  and  received 

great  Impreffion  of  the  Form  of  Government  there  ordained,  have  vio- 
lently endeavoured  to  intrude  the  fame  upon  our  Church.  But  I  anfwer, 
let  us  agree  in  this,  that  every  Church  do  what  is  convenient  for  its  own  State  \ 
if  we  do  not  agree  in  partknilar  Cuftoms^.  And  tho  their  Churches  had 
received  the  better  Form ;  yet  we  are  often  to  feek,  not  that  which  is  beft, 
but  that  good  Thing  which  is  readieft  to  be  had  *.  Our  Church  is  not 
now  to  plant  j  being  alreadyr  fettled  and  eftabliftied.  Perhaps  in  civil 
States,  a  Republic  is  more  political  than  Monarchy :  yet  God  forbid  that 
all  lawful  Kingdoms  fhould  be  bound  to  innovate,  and  make  Alterations. 

He 

*  Pofthumi  Hdrefium  fillj. 

y  Confentiamus  in  e9  quod  convinU  \  non  in  to  quad  r(C?fiHm  $ft. 

>  Son  qucd  optimum,  fid  e  Bonis  quid  froximnm. 
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He  ivho  brings  in  evil  CufiamSj  rejijis  the  Will  of  God  revealed  in  bis  Word : 
be  tvbo  brings  in  new  Things  rejifls  the  Will  of  God  revealed  in  things  them/elves  *. 
Take  Counfel  of  the  Providence  of  God,  as  well  as  of  his  Word  ^.  Nei- 
ther do  I  admit  that  their  Form,  tho  it  were  poffible  and  convenient,  is 
better  than  ours ;  if  fome  Abufes  were  taken  away.  The  Parity  and  Equa- 
lity of  Minifters  is  a  thing  of  great  Confiifion  ;  fo  is  an  ordinary  Govern- 
ment by  Synods,  which  neceffarily  enfues  upon  the  other- 

23.  It  is  hard  in  all  Cafes,  but  efpecially  in  Religion,  when  Voices  IhalH?^*?'^**''*: 
be  numbered,  and  not  weighed.     Thefe  were  the  Words  of  a  wife  Father ;  ^;1^  cLr-  " 
To  /ay  the  Jrutby  I  am  utterly  determined  never  to  come  to  any  Council  of  Bi-  ch$u 
Jbeps  5  for  I  never  yet  Jaw  a  good  End  of  any  Council :  for  their  Councils  do 
not  abate y  but  rather  increafe  the  Mifchief^.    Which  is  to  be  underftood  not 
fo  much  of  general  Councils^  as  Synods^  met  for  the  ordinary  Government 
of  the  Church.     As  for  the  Deprivation  of  Bifliops,  and  the  like  Caufes ; 
this  Mifchief  has  taught  the  Ufe  of  jtrchbijbops^  Patriarchs^  and  Primates ;  .  . 

as  the  Abufc  of  them  fince  has  taught  Men  to  diflike  them. 

C14.  But  it  win  be  faid,  regard  me  Fruits  of  the  Churches  abroad,  and^i^*  Truks^f 
ours.     To  which  1  fay,  that  I  befeech  the  Lord  to  multiply  his  Graces ^/-^'[^jj* 
and  Bleffings  upon  diofe  Churches  an  hundred  fold :   Yet  it  is  not  good  to     ^^  "* 
fall  upon  numbering  of  them.  Perhaps  our  Peace  has  made  us  more  wanton : 
perhaps  alfo  (tho  I  would  be  loth  to  derogate  from  the  Honour  of  thofe 
Churches,  were  it  not  to  remove  Scandal)  their  Fruits  are  as  Torches  in 
the  dark ;  which  appear  greateft  afar  off.     I  know  they  may  have  fomc 
ftrift  Orders,  for  the  reprefling  of  various  Exceffes.     But  when  I  confider 
the  Cenfures  of  certain  Perfons,   pafled  as  well  upon  particular  Men,  as 
upon  Churches,  I  think  of  the  Saying  of  a  Platontfl ;  Certainly  the  Fices  of 
she  irafcible  Part  of  the  SouU   are  more  heinous  than  thofe  of  the  concupifci- 
bJoy  altho  morefecret^:  a  Matter  that  appeared  flagrant  by  die  ancient  Con- 
tentions of  Bifliops.     And  thus  much  for  the  Occajions  of  thefe  Contro- 
verjies. 

n. 

25.  We  now  proceed  to  the  Growth  and  Progrefsof  the  Controverfies ;  tA^  Growth 
whereby  the  Saying  of  Solomon  will  be  verified  ;  That  the  Courfe  of  Con-^fJ^'^'i^'fi 
t^ntion  is  to  be  flopped  at  ihefirft  ;    being,  otberwifi  as  the  Waters  -,  which  if^^rJieT^' 
they  gain  a  Breach y  it  will  fcarce  ever  be  recovered. 

26.  The  Side  that  calls  for  Reformation  exprefles,  (i.)  fomc  Diflike  ofTheProfnfs 
certain  Ceremonies ,    fuppofed  to  be  fuperiftitious.     (2.)  They  comi)lain  ofoftbiSui$fir 
dumb  Minifiersy  who  poffefs  rich  Benefices.    (3.)  They  inveigh  againfl:  ^^M^^^^n$atwK 

*  §iut  ptdla  Intradudt,  voluntaum  Dei  opfugnat  nvtlatam  in  Virh  i  qui  nova  mrodmitp 
voiuntatem  Dei  offugnat  revelatam  in  Rebus. 

^  Confute  Provtdenttam  Dei,  cum  Verho  Dei, 

•  Eijuidem,  utvere  ijuod  res  efi  fcribmn,  prorfus  deerevi  fugere  omnom  Conventum  Epifco- 
porum :  nuilms  $mm  ConeHij  honum  exitum  unqmm  vidi:  Concilia  onim  won  minnune  mala, 
fed  augent  potius. 

^  Certi  vitia  irafcibUis  fartis  animA  funt  gradu  fraviora,  cjuam  concufifeibilis,  tametfi  oc" 
cuUiora, 

Qjq  2  idle 
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idle  and  momfiical  Continuance  of  fuch  Minijiers  in  the  Univerfities,  as  have 
Livings  to  refide  upon  ;    and  the  like  Abufes.     (4.)  Then  they  go  on  to 
condemn  the  Government  of  Bijbops ;  as  an  Hierarchy,  remaining  to  us  of  the 
Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    (5.)  They  except  to  feveral  Inftitutions 
in  the  Church  \  as  not  (iifficiently  freed  from  the  Pollutions  of  former  Times. 
(6.)  And  laftly,  they  define  of  an  only  and  perpetual  Form  of  Policy  in  the 
Church ;  which,  without  Confideration  of  Poffibility,  and  Forefight  of 
Danger,  and  Perturbation  of  the  Church  and  State,  muft  be  created  and 
planted  by  the  Magiftrates.     Here  they  ftop.     Others  not  able  to  keep 
footing  on  fuch  fteep  Ground,  defcend  farther;  and  pretend  the  feme  muft 
be  entered  into,  and  accepted  by  the  People,  at  their  Peril ;  without  at- 
tending the  Eftablilhment  of  Authority.     And  in  the  mean  time  they  re- 
fufe  to  communicate  with  us ;  reputing  us  to  have  no  Church.     This  has 
been  the  Progrefs  of  the  one  Side :  I  mean  of  the  Generality.  For  I  know^ 
fome  were  at  the  higheft  Strain  at  firft. 
0/  thff$  on       27.  Neither  has  the  Side  which  maintains  the  prefent  Government  o£ 
^r  f^£/f  -  ^^  Church,  kept  one  Tenour.    For  (i.)*  the  Ceremonies  pretended  to  be 
htijhmnu     corrupt,    they  maintained  to  be  things  indifferent ;   and  oppofed  the  Ex- 
amples of  the  good  Times  of  the  Church,  to  the  Challenge  made  them  ; 
becaufe  they  were  ufed  in  the  later  Times  of  Superflition.     (2.)  They 
were  aha  content  mildly  to  acknowledge  many  Impeneftions  in  the  Church ; 
as  Tares  coming  up  among  the  Corn  v  which  yet,  according  to  the  Wif- 
dom  of  our  SavicHir,  were  not  contentioufly  to  be  pulled  up;  left  it  might 
fpoil  and  fupplant  the  good  Corn  :    but  they  were  to  grow  on  together 
till  the  Harveft.     (3.).  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  a  moct  abfolute 
Defence  of  all  the  Orders  of  the  Church  \    and  ftiffly  maintained,   that 
nothing  was  to  be  innovated  ;    partly,   becaufe  there  was  no  Qccafion  ; 
partly,  becaufe  it  would  make  a  Breacn  upon  the  reft.     (4.)  Hence,  cxaf- 
perated  thro  Contention,  they  are  fallen  to  a  direft  Condemnation  of  the 
contrary  Party,  as  of  a  SeSt.     And,  (5.)  fome  indifcreet  Perfons  have 
been  bold,  in  open  Preaching,  to  ufe  difhonourable  and  derogatory  Speech 
and  Cenfure  of  the  Churches  abroad  ;   infomuch,  that  fome  of  our  Men^ 
ordain*d  in  foreign  Parts,  have  been  pronounced  unlawful  Mimflers. 
EAch Party        28.  Thus,  we  fee,  the  Beginnings  were  modeft  ;  but  the  Extremes  arc 
£r$4tly  difirsy\o\cnt :   fo  that  each  Side  now  differs  almoft  as  much  from  itfelf,  as  at  firft 
from  ftfilf.    ^g  Qj^g  jjj  fj^j^  ^g  other.     And  tho  my  Meaning  is  not  to  enter  into  the 
Controverfies  themfelves  ;   yet  I  admonifh  the  Maintainers  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Difcipline,  to  weigh  and  confider  ferioufly  and  attentively,  how 
The  Error  of  near  they  are  to  them,  with  whom  they  will  not  join.     *Tis  very  hard  to 
ihiSifara-    affirm,  that  the  Di/ciplinej  which  they  (a)t  we  want,  is  one  of  the  effential 
tiffs.  ¥z,ns  of  the  Worfhip  of  God  5  and  not  to  affirm  withal,  that  the  People, 

upon  the  Peril  of  Salvation,  without  ftaying  for  the  Magiftrate,  are  to 
g^her  themfelves  into  it,  I  demand,  if  a  civil  State  ihould  receive  the 
Preaching  of  the  IVordy  and  Baptifm ;  and  interdid  and  exclude  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord^  s  Supper  \  were  not  Men  bound,  upon  Danger  of /heir 
Souls,    tQ  colledt  to  Congregations;    wherein  they  might  celebrate  this 

Myftery  ; 
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Myrftery  ;  and  not  content  thcmfelves  with  that  Part  of  God's  Worfliip 
which  the  Magiftrate  had  authorized  ?  This  I  fpeak,  not  to  draw  them 
into  a  Diflike  of  others ;  but  into  a  more  deep  Confideration  of  thcm- 
felves :  Perhaps  they  do  not  return  for  want  of  knowing  to  what  length  they 
have  run  •. 

29.  Again,  to  my  Lords  the  Bilhops  I  fay,  that.it  is  hard  for  them  to  nt  Stijfntft 
avoid  Blame,  in  the  Opinion  of  an  indifferent  Judg^,  for  Handing  fo  pre-  ^f^^^sijhpfr;^ 
cifcly  upon  altering  nothing :  Laws  unrefrejbed  with  new  ones^  grow  four  ^. 
jthd  without  changing  what  is  body  the  Good  cannot  be  continued  s.  To  take 
away  many  Abufcs  mpplants  not  good  Orders ;  but  eftablifhes  them,  jf 
contentious  Retaining  of  Cufionsj  is  as  turbulent  a  things  as  Innovation  ^.  A 
good  Hufbandman  is  ever  pruning  his  Vineyard,  or  his  Field  ;  not  un- 
ieafonably  indeed,  nor  unfkilfiilly,  but  lightly  :  he  ever  finds  fomewhat 
to  do.  We  hear  of  no  Offers  made  by  the  Bilhops  of  Bills  in  Parliament ; 
which,  no  doubt,  proceeding  from  tnem  to  whom  it  properly  belongs^ 
would  have  every  where  met  with  Acceptance. .  Their  own  Conftitutions 
and  Orders  have  reformed  them  little,  li  nothii^  amifs  ?  Can  any  Man 
defend  the  Ufe  of  Excommunication;,,  as  a  bale  Proccfs,  to  lacky  up  and 
down  for  Duties  and  Fees  •,  it  being  a  precurfory  Judgment  of  the  latter 
Day  }  Is  there  no  means  of  training  and  nurfihg  up  Minifters,  (for  the 
Yield  of  the  Univerfities  will  not  ferve,  tho  they  were  ever  fo  well  go-» 
vcmed ;)  to  train  them,  I  fay^  not  to  preach  (for  that  every  Man  con- 
fidently adventures  to  do)  but  to  preach  found  Do£trine;  and  to  handle  the 
Scriptures  with  Wifdom  and  Jiidgment  ?  I  know  Prophefying  was  fubjedl 
to  great  Abufe  \  and  would  be  more  abufed  at  prefent ;  becaufe  the  Heat 
of  Contentions  is  increafed  :  but,  I  fay,  the  only  Reafonof  the  Abufe  was, 
becaufe  there  wasa  popular  Audience  admitted  to  it  5  and  becaufe  it  was  not 
contained  within  a- private  Conference  of  Minifters.  Other  things  might 
be  mentioned.  I  pray  God  to  infpire  the  Bifhops  with  a  fervent  Lpve  and 
Care  of  the  People  ;  and  that  they  may  not  fo  much  urge  Things  in  Con- 
troverfy,  as  Things  out  of  Controverfy  ;  which  all  Men  confefs  to  be 
right  and  good.     And  thus  much  for  xhtfecond^  Points 

IIL 

JO,  As  to  the  third  Pointy  that  of  unbrotherly  Phceeding  on  either  Side ;  Unehantskh 
it  is  direftly  contrary  to  my  Purppfe  to  ampfify  Wrongs :  it  is  fufficient  ^''•^*^*''f 
to  note  and  number  them ;  which  I  do  alio,  to  move  Compaflion  and  Re- 
morfe  on-  the  offending  Side ;  and  nor  to  animate  Challenges  and  Com- 
plaints on  the  other.     And  this  Point  chiefly  rega^rds  the  Side>  which  has 
the  greateft- Power :  for  Injuries  proceed  from  thofe  that  have  the  upper  handK 

3K  The 

«  T&rti  npn  ndeunt,  quia  fuum  frp^nffu'm  nom  intiUliuru. 
*  Legit,  novis  Ugibus  non  mrtaU,  acejtunt. 


S  Sjii  mala  non  fermutat,  in  honh  non  UrfrvtrAt. 
^  Morofa  moris  retention  res  turMenta  ejt,  dqne  ac  i 
*  Injury^  fount'torum  funt. 


novjtse. 
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of  the  Party  31.  The  Wrongs  oF  thofc  poflefled  of  the  Government  of  the  Church, 
in  Power.  ^^  the  Others,  can  hardly  be  diffembled  or  excufed :  they  have  chained 
them  as  if  they  had  denied  Tribute  to  Oefar ;  and  withdrawn  from  the  civil 
Magiftratc  the  Obedience  they  have  ever  yielded  and  taught.  They 
have  forted  and  coupled  them  with  the  Family  of  Love ;  whole  Herefies 
they  have  laboured  to  deftroy  and  confute.  They  have  been  fwift  to 
receive  Accufations  againft  them,  from  thofe  that  have  quarrelled  with 
them,  only  for  fpeakine  againft  Sin  and  Vice.  Their  Accufations  and  In- 
quifitrons  nave  been  ftnft,  fwearing  Men  to  Blanks  and  Generalities ;  not 
included  within  the  Compafs  of  certain  Matter,  which  the  Party  who 
takes  the  Oath  may  comprehend :  And  this  is  a  captious  and  ftrained  thing. 
Their  urging  of  Subfcription  to  their  own  Articles,  is  but  irritating  and 
provoking  the  Dijeafes  of  the  Church  ^ ;  which  otherwife  would  fpend  and 
difcharge  themfelves.  He  feeks  not  Unity ^  but  Divijion^  who  exaSs  that  in 
JVords^  which  Men  are  content  to  yield  in  JSlion '.  And  there  arc  fome 
who,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  not  eafily  offend  by  Non-conformity,  yet  nuke 
a  Confcience  to  fubfcribe;  as  knowing  this  Mark  of  Inconftancy,  and  Dc- 
fcftion  from  what  they  have  long  held,  will  difable  them  irom  doing 
that  Good  they  might  otherwife  elFed  :  for  fuch  is  the  Weaknefs  of  ma- 
ny, that  they  think  their  Miniftry  would  be  thereby  difcredited.  As  for 
their  ejify  filencing  them,  in  fuch  a  great  Scarcity  of  Preachers ;  this  is  to 
punifli  the  People,  and  not  the  Pnefts.  Ought  not  the  Bifliops  to  keep 
one  Eye  open  upon  the  Good  thofe  Men  do  i  and  not  to  fix  them  bom 
upon  the  Evil  only  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  them  ^  Indeed  for  fuch 
as  are  intemperate  and  incorrigible  ;  God  forbid  they  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  :  but  Ihall  every  inconfiderate  Word,  fometimes  cap- 
tioufly  watched,  and  for  the  moft  part  harfhly  enforced,  be  a  Forfeiture 
of  their  Voice  and  Gift  in  Preaching  ?  As  for  particular  Moleftations ;  I 
take  no  Pleafure  to  recite  them.  If  a  Minifter  Ihall  be  troubled  for  fay- 
ing in  Baptifm,  do  you  believe^  for  doejt  thou  believe  ?  If  another  (hall  be 
called  in  queftion  for  praying  for  her  Majefty,  without  the  Additions  of 
her  Titles ;  whilft  the  very  Form  of  Prayer  in  the  Book  o{  Comrnon-^ Prayer j 
has,  thy  Servant  Elizabeth^  and  no  more.  If  a  third  fhall  be  accufed  upon 
thefe  Words,  uttered  with  relation  to  our  Controvcrfies,  tollafur  Lex^  (^ 
fiat  Certamen  ™ :  (whereby  was  meant,  that  the  Prejudice  of  the  Law  re- 
moved, the  Reafons  on  both  Sides  Ihould  be  equally  compared)  as  if  it 
were  calling  the  People  to  Sedition  and  Mutiny  ;  or  as  if  he  had  faid, 
away  with  the  Law^  and  try  it  out  by  Force.  If  thefe,  and  the  like  Parti- 
culars be  true,  which  I  have  but  by  Rumour,  and  cannot  affirm  ;  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  they  Ihould  labour  amongft  us  with  fo  little  Comfort. 
I  know  that  reftrained  Governments  are  better  than  remifs  ones  ;  and  I  am 
of  his  Mind,  who  faid,  V/j  better  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawful^  than  where 
all  things  are  lawful.    I  diQike  that  Laws  fhould  be  difcontinued,  or  Dif- 

turbers 

*  Lacejfin  v  irritare  morbos  ecclefid^ 

*  Nob  eonfenfum  qutrh  fed  d^ffidium,  qui,  <jMcdfa:Tts  frdj^atur,  in  verbis  exi^h. 
»  Set  afide  the  Law,  and  let  Trial  be  made. 
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turbcrs  go  unpunilhed  :  but  Laws  are  like  the  Grape,  that  when  too  much 
preffed,  yields  a  harlh  and  unwholfome  Wine.  Of  thefe  things  I  muft 
fay  ;  ^be  Wrath  of  Man  workttb  not  the  Rigbteoufnefs  of  God. 

3  2.  As  for  the  Injuries  of  the  other  Side ;  they  are  but  headlefs  Arrows ;  of  the  Pr^rt^ 
fiery  and  eager  Inveftives;  and,  in  fome  fond  Men,  uncivil  and  irreverent  **'^/^^^'''* 
Behaviour  towards  their  Superiors.  This  laft  Invention  alfo,  which  expo- 
£bs  them  to  Deridon  and  Obloquy  by  Libels,  charges  not  the  whole  Side: 
nor  even  that  other,  tho  ftill  more  odious,  pra£tifed  by  the  worft  fort  of 
them ;  which  is  to  call  in  certain  mercenary  Troops,  that  oppofe  Bilhops, 
and  all  other  ecclefiaftical  Dignities,  to  the  Spoil  of  their  Endow- 
ments and  Livings.  Of  thefe  I  cannot  fpeak  too  leverely.  It  is  an  Intel- 
ligence between  bicendiaries  and  Robbers ;  the  one  to  fire  the  Houfe,  the 
other  to  rifle  it. 

IV, 

33.  T\it  fourth  Point  Yf\ko\\j  r^ards  thofe  who  oppofe  the  prtftntec-'^^^ProcedMri 
§kJiaJHcal  Govtrnment ;  and  who,  altho  they  have  not  cut  thcmfclves  off<^f^^'^^f^ra^ 
from  the  Body  and  Communion  of  the  Church ;  yet  affeft  certain  Cc^ni-^^^^/^y^ 
zances  and  DiiFercnces,   wherein  they  feelc  to  correfpond  among  them-  tfifcofalG^* 
felves;  and  to  be  feparate  from  others.     And  it  is  truly  faid,  that /i&^^  aro'^'rnmmt. 
as  well  fchifmatical  Fajbians^  as  Opinions  ^.     Firft,  they  have  impropriated  to  ^^w''  Preun^ 
themfelves  the  Names  of  zealous^  fincere^  and  reformed  \   as  if  all  others  ^''f^^'^ 
were  cold  Minglers  of  holy  and  prophane  Things,  and  Friends  to  Abufes,  ^*    ^^^^  ^* 
Nay,  let  a  Man  be  endued  with  great  Virtues,  and  fruitful  in  good  Works  ; 

yet  if  he  concur  not  with  them,  they  term  him,  in  Derc^ation,  a  civil 
and  moral Man%  and  compare  him  to  Socrates^  or  fome  heathen  Philofopher  : 
whereas  the  Wifdom  of  the  Scriptures  teaches  us^  to  judge  and  denominate 
Men  religious,  according  to  their  Works  of  ihcfecond  Table:  becaufe  they 
of  the  firfi  are  often  counterfeit,  and  praftifcd  in  Hypocrify  ^.  So  St.  John 
fays,  that  a  Man  vainly  boafls  of  loving  God^  whom  he  has  not  feen^  if  he 
love  not  bis  Brother j  whom  he  has  Jeen.  And  St.  James  fays,  this  is  true  Re- 
ligiony  to  vijit  the  fatberlefs  and  the  IVidow.  So  that  what  is  with  them  but 
pbilofophical  and  morale  is,  in  the  Apoftle*s  Phrafe,  true  Religion  and  Cbri- 
ftianity. 

34.  And  as  in  Affcftion  they  challenge  the  Virtues  of  ZeaJ^    Since-  ^*«'''  Preten- 
rity^  6fr.  fo  in  Knowledge,   they  attribute  to  themfelves  Ught  and  Per-  ^^^j^^S^^ 
feaion.     They  fay  the  Church  of  Et^land,  in  King  Edward's  Time^  ^nd^n.^ 
the  Beginning  of  the  Queen's  Reign,    was  but  in  the  Cradle  ;    and 

that  the  Bifhops  of  thofe  times  did  fomewhat  for  Day-break  5  but  that 
Maturity  and  Fulnefs  of  Light  proceeds  from  themfelves.  So  SabiniuSj 
Bifhop  of  Heraclea^  a  Macedonian  Heretick,  laid,  that  the  Fathers  in  the 
Council  of  Nice  were  but  Infants,  and  ignorant  Men  ;  and  that  the  Church 
was  not  fo  perfeift  in  their  Decrees,  as  to  refafe  the  farther  Ripenefs  of 
Knowledge,  which  Time  had  revealed.     And  as  they  cenfure  virtuous 

Mcn> 


*  Tamfunt  Mores  quidam  Schifmaticl,  quam  Dogmata  Schifmatica* 

*  See  the  Author's  EjfajSt  pag.  97^  98,  of  this  Yoliune. 
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Men,  by  the  Names  of  civil  and  moral ;  fo  they  cenfure  Men  truly  reli- 
gious, and  wife,  who  fee  into  the  Vanity  of  their  AfFeftions,  by  the 
Name  of  political  Perfons  ;  faying,  that  their  Wifdom  is  but  carnal^  and 
favouring  of  Man^s  Brain.  So  likc^ife,  if  a  Divine  preach  with  Thought 
and  Care,  not  in  the  vain  fcholaftical  Manner,  but  with  Strength  and  So- 
lidity ;  ordering  the  Matter  he  handles  diftinftly,  for  the  iake  of  Memo- 
ry ;  deducing  it  down  in  the  Way  of  Direftion ;  and  authorizing  it  with 
ftrong  Proote  and  Warrants ;  they  cenfure  it  as  a  Form  of  fpeaking,  not 
becoming  the  Simplicity  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  refer  it  to  the  Reprchcnfion 
of  St.  Paul^  fpeaking  of  -the  tnticing  Speech  of  Man*s  IVtfdom.  Now  for  - 
their  own  manner  of  Preoihing^  what  is  it  ?  Surely  they  exhort  well,  work 
X^ompunftion  of  Mind,  and  bring  Men  to  the  Queftion,  Men  and  Bre- 
thren^ nvhatjhall  we  do  ?  But  that  is  not  enough  ;  except  they  refolve  the 
'Qjjeftion.  They  handle  Matters  of  Controverfy  weakly,  and  flightly  ; 
ancl  as  before  an  Audience  that  will  accept  of  any  thing.  In  their  Doc- 
trine of  Manners  there  is  little  but  Generality  and  Repetition.  The  Word, 
the  Bread  of  Life,  they  tofs  up  and  down  ;  but. they  break  it  not :  they 
draw  not  their  Direftions  down  to  Cafes  of  Confcience ;  that  a  Man  may 
be  warranted  in  his  particular  Aftions,  whether  they  are  lawful  or  not : 
neither  indeed  are  many  of  them  able  to  do  it,  thro  the  Want  of  grounded 
Knowledge  -,  or  thro  the  Want  of  Study  and  Application.  *Tis  an  cafy 
thing  to  call  out  for  the  Obfervance  of  the  Sabbath;  or  to  ipeak  againfl: 
unlawful  Gain  :  but  what  A£bions  and  Works  may  be  done  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, what  not ;  and  what  Courfes  of  Gain  are  lawful,  and  in  what 
Cafes  ;  to  fet  this  down,  and  to  clear  the  whole  Matter,  with  good  Dif- 
finftions  and  Decifions,  is  a  Work  of  great  Knowledge,  and  Labour  ; 
that  requires  much  Meditation,  converfing  with  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
Helps,  which  God  has  provided  and  prefervcd  for  Inftrudlion. 
Their  errene^  35.  Again  j  they  carry  not  an  equal  Hand  in  teaching  the  People  their 
^tf^  ^^  lawfol  Liberty,  as  well  as  their  Reftraints  and  Prohibitions  :  but  think  a 
^mr\/te^h'^^^  cannot  go  too  for  in  what  has  the  Shew  of  a  Commandment.  They 
ing  the  People  JoT^t  that  there  are  Sins  on  the  Right-hand,  as  well  as  on  the  Left ;  and 
that  the  Word  is  double  edged,  and  cuts  on  both  fides;  as  well  the  pro- 
phanc  Tranfgreffions,  as  the  fuperftitious  Obfervances.  Who  doubts  that 
it  is  as  unlawful  tojbut  where  God  has  openedy  as  to  open  where  God  hasjbut ; 
to  bind  where  God  has  loofed^  as  to  loofe  where  God  has  bound  ?  Among  Men 
it  is  commonly  as  ill  taken  to  refufe  Favours,  as  to  difobey  Commands. 
In  this  kind  of  Zeal  they  have  pronounced  generally,  and  without  Differ- 
ence ;  as  for  Example,  that  all  Untruths  are  unlawful ;  notwithftanding 
the  Midwives  are  diredUy  reported  to  have  been  hUffed  for  their  Excufe :  as 
Rahab  is  faid  by  Faith  to  have  concealed  the  Spies.  And  Solomon^s  feleAed 
Judgment  proceeded  upon  a  Simulation :  And  our  Saviour,  the  more  to 
touch  the  Hearts  of  the  two  Difciples  with  a  holy  Dalliance,  made  as  if 
he  would  have  paffed  Emmaus.  Farther,  I  have  heard  fome  Sermons  of 
Mortificationy  which,  I  think,  with  very  good  Mcanii^,  they  have  preached 
out  of  their  own  Experience  and  Exercifc  j  and  Things. in  private  Coun- 
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fels  not  improper  ;  but  furely  no  found  Doftrines,  only  fuch  as  are  rather 
apt  to  breed  in  Men  yrcak  Opinions  and  perplexed  Defpairs,  than  filial  and 
true  Repentance. 

37.  Another  Point  of  great  Inconvenience  and  Danger,   is  entitling  the  r^«> -^^^'i/"- 
Peoplc  to  hear  Controverfies,  and  all  kinds  of  Doftrine.     They  fay,  no^'^^^^jj'^^^ 
part  of  the  Counfel  of  God  is  to  be  fuppreflol ;  nor  the  People  defrauded :  cmroverjies. 
Ja  that  the  Difference  which  the  Apoftle  makes  between  Milk  and  Strong 

Afeat^  is  confounded  1  and  his  Precept,  that  the  ff'eak  bi  not  admitted  to 
^ueftions  and  Controverfies^  needled. 

38.  But  chiefly  their  Manner  of  handling  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  fufpeft-  Their  Manner 
cd,  as  a  Seed  of  fardier  Inconvenience;  for  whilft  tney  endeavour  to  pro-  */  ^a»dli»i 
duce  Scripture  for  every  thing  ;   and  have,  in  a  manner,  deprived  them-    '^^"^'*"^''* 
ielves  and  the  Church  of  a  particular  Help  and  Support,  by  debating  the 
Authority  of  the  Fathers ;  they  have  recourfe  to  naked  Examples,   con- 
ceited Inferences,  and  (orcoi  Allufions ;  fuch  as  ruin  all  Certainty  of  Re- 
ligion P. 

39.  Another  Extremity,  is  the  exceflive  ms^nifying  of  that,  which  tho  Their  extreme 
it  be  a  principal  and  moft  holy  Inftitution  ;  yet  has  its  Limits  -,  as  well  z^^H^fy^H^f 
all  other  Things.    We  fee  diat  wherever,  in  a  manner,  they  find  the  Jf^ord^  ^reachmg. 
fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  they  expound  it  of  Preaching :  they  have  made  it 

almoft  eflendal  to  die  Sacrament  of  die  Lord's  Supper,  to  have  a  Precedent 
Sermon  ;  and  they  have,  in  a  fort,  annihilated  tne  Ufe  of  Liturgies,  and 
divine  Service ;  altho  the  Houfe  of  God  be  denominated,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  Houfe  of  Prayer y  and  not  the  Houfe  of  Preaching. 

40*  As  for  the  Life  of  the  good  Monks  and  Hermits  in  the  primitive  Their  stiffnefs 
Church  ;  I  know  they  will  condemn  a  Man  as  half  a  Papift,  who  main-  ?J^/?*^^' 
tains  them  to  be  other  than  prophane  :  becaufe  foch  Hermits  heard  no  Ser-xenetT  *^* 
mons.     In  the  mean  time,  what  Preaching  is^  and  who  may  he  feud  to  preachy 
they  do  not  enquire  :    but,  as  far  as  I  lee,  every  Man,  who  prefumes  to 
fpeak  in  the  Chair,  is  by  them  accounted  a  Preacher.     But  I  am  alTured, 
that  many  who  call  hodv  for  a  preaching  Minifiry^  defcrve  to  be  the  firft  that 
Ihould  be  expelled.     All  thefe  Errors  and  Mifcondudt  of  theirs,  theyfor- 
tify  and  intrench  by  a  rivetted  RefpeS  to  their  own  Opinions ;  and  an  Impatience 
to  hear  ContradiSion  or  Argument ^     And  I  know  fome  of  them  that  would 
think  it  a  Tempting  of  God,    to  hear  or  read  what  may  be  faid  againft 
them  i  as  if  Men  could  hold  fafi  to  that  which  is  goody    without  trying  all 
things  firft, 

41.  This  may  fuffice  to  offer  them  a  Thought  and  Confid»ation,  whe-  -^  Confider^- 
ther  in  thefe  things  they  do  well  or  no  -,  and  to  correft  and  afliiage  the  Par-  ^*  fi^f^ 
tiality  of  their  Followers.     But  for  any  Man,  who  fhall  hereby  enter  into  hrfmthem. 
-1  Contempt  of  their  Miniftry ;  it  is  but  his  own  Hardnefs  of  Heart.  I  know 
the  Work  of  Exhortation  chiefly  refts  upon  thefe  Men  -,  and  they  have 
JZeal,  and  a  hate  of  Sin.    But  again,  let  them  beware  it  be  not  true  which 

^  It  may  perhaps  require  a  competent  Share  of  good  Senfe^  to  underftand  the  Caution  here 
inculcated,  which  is  fuch  as  can  icarce  be  felt  by  religious  Zealots  1  who  thro  their  Igno- 
ranee  generally  render  themfchrcs  contemptible  to  the  Men  of  Senfe^   and  Learning. 
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one  of  their  Adverfaries  faid  ;  viz.  that  they  have  only  t^ofmall  W^antSj 
Knowledge  and  Charity.     And  fo  I  conclude  this  Point. 

V. 

ThtWA^ of        42.  The  Ufi  Pointy  viz.  the  due  publilhing  and  debating  of  thefe  Contra- 
U^oufc^i'^'  ^^'y^^^'  "^d  not  be  enlarged  upon.     And  the  ftrange  Abufe  of  Antiques  and 
troverfiis.      Pafquils  has  been  touched  before  ^.     Certainly  the  Charadter  of  Love  is 
more  proper  for  Debates  of  this  nature,  than  that  of  Zeal.    And  as  for  all 
direft  or  indireft  Glances  upon  Mens  Perfons  ;    they  were  ever  in  thefe 
Cafes  difallowed. 
The  Peopli  no     43.  And  whatever  may  be  pretended,  the  People  are  no  fit  Arbitrators  ; 
Judges  of     but  rather  the  quiet,  the  modeft,  and  private  Aflemblies,  and  Conferences 
ontroverfies.  ^^  the  Learned.    He  who /peaks  before  an  unqualified  Hearer^  does  not  difputCy 
but  calumniate  '•     The  Prefs  and  Putpit  Ihould  be  free  from  thefe  Conten- 
tions.   Neither  Promotion  on  the  one  fide,  nor  Glory  and  Heat  on  the  others 
ought  to  continue  fuch  Challenges  at  the  Crofs^  and  other  Places  :  but  ra- 
ther all  Preachers,  efpecially  luch  as  are  of  a  good  Temper,  and  have 
Wifdom  with  Confcience,  ought  to  inculcate  Peace,  Silence,  and  a  Truce. 
Neither  let  them  fear  Solon*s  Law,  which  in  Faftions  compelled  every 
Perfon  to  range  hlmfelf  on  the  one  fide,  or  the  other  ;    nor  yet  the  fond 
Calumny  of  Neutrality :  but  let  them  know,  what  a  wife  Man  faid  is  true ; 
viz.  that  Neuters  in  Contentions  are  either  better,  or  worfe,  than  either  fide. 
Conclufion.        44.  Thefe  things  I  have  wrote  in  all  Sincerity  and  Simplicity,  as  to  the 
Controverfies  which  now  difturb  the  Church  of  England  *,  and  that  without 
all  Art  and  Infinuation :  and  therefore  am  not  likely  to  pleafe  either  Party. 
Yet  I  hope  that  what  I  have  faid  will  find  a  Correfpondence  in  thofe 
Minds  which  are  not  imbarked  m  Partiality ;  but  love  the  Whole  better  thaa 
a  Part. 

^  See  abovei  J,  6^  7. 

'  §iui  afud  incAfacem  loquitur,  non  dlfceptat,  fed  calumnUtur^ 
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SECT.    II. 

Of  tie  Regulation  of  the  Church  of 

ENGLAND.* 

I.    trpCcUfiafUcal  Matters  appertain  not  properly  to  my  Profeflion  ;  h\itrh$ laiign. 
M^  M  fince  a  Man  who  ftands  a  little  removed  from  a  Spot  of  Ground, 
may  often  furvey  it  better  than  thofe  who  are  upon  it ;    'tis  not 
impoflible,  but  as  a  Speftator,  I  may  have  obferved  fome  things  which  the 

^  The  following  Se^Mim  was  by  the  Author  dedicated  to  King  Jamts^  under  the  Title 
of  Certain  C0tifiderations  tenching  the  better  Pacificatien  and  Edification  of  tht  Church  ef  Eng- 
land^ And  Hnce  this  Sedion  is  of  a  higher,  or  more  political  Nature,  than  the  preceding} 
as  recommending  certain  Alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Church  }  it  ought  to  be  obfer- 
yed  that  the  whole  was  humbly  fubmitted  to  his  Majefty  and  his  Council,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  ''  The  Unity  of  your  Church,  excellent  Sovereign,  is  no  lefs  precious 
",  than  the  Union  of  your  Kingdoms  1  they  being  both  Works  wherein  your  Happinefs 
**  may  contend  wFth  your  Worthincfs.  Having  therefore  prefumed,  not  without  your 
**  Majefty's  gracious  Acceptance,  to  fay  fomewnat  of  the  one  *  s  I  am  the  more  encou* 
««  raged  not  to  be  filent  on  the  other  :  and  the  rather  becaufe  it  is  a  SubieA  which  I 
"  have  confldered  heretofore  ^.  But  of  all  Things  this  animated  me  the  moft,  that  I 
«'  found  in  thefe  my  Opinions^  which  I  have  long  embraced  (as  may  appear  by  what 
^  I  have  written  many  Years  ago  ^)  a  Confent  and  Conformity  with  what  your  Maje- 
•*  fty  has  publiflied  ot  your  own  moft  chriftian,  wife,  and  moderate  Senle  in  thefe 
**  Cafes  s  wherein  your  Majefty  has  fliewn  that  you  ever  heldthtWholcfnere  dear  than  any 
«'  Part.  For  many  give  Opinion  in  thefe  Matters,  as  if  they  defired  not  to  purse  the 
*f  Evil  from  the  Good,  fo  much  as  to  prote^k  the  Evil  by  the  Good.  Others  ad  as  if 
«'  they  would  (hew  what  is  good,  without  examining  what  is  pofHble  ^  which  is  wifh* 
**  ing,  and  not  propoting.  And  others  again  proceed  as  if  they  would  rather  remove 
<'  than  reform.  But  tho  both  fides«  as  Men,  and  excellent  Men  too«  run  into  Extremes  ^ 
^  yet  your  Majefty  is  difpofed  to  find  the  Golden  Mean,  and  eflablilh  what  is  fotud, 
•*  and  repair  what  it  corrupt  or  decay'd. 

•*  To  your  princely  Judgment,  therefore,  1  humbly  fnbmit  whatever  I  propofe  j  of- 
<'  fering  the  fame  but  as  a  Mite  into  the  Treafury  of  your  Wifdom.  For  as  the  Aflronomers 
*'  well  obferve,  that  when  three  of  the  fupenor  Lights  meet  in  Conjundion,  it  produces 
<*  fonie  extraordinary  Effeds  :  So  there  being  )oined  in  your  Majefty,  the  Light  of  Na- 
•*  ture,  the  Light  of  Learning,  and  above  all,  the  Light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  ^  your 
^  Government  mufk  needs  be  as  a  happy  Conftellation  over  your  Kingdoms. 

"  Keither  is  there  wantme  to  your  Ma)efty  that  fourth  Light,  which  tho  but  a  bor- 
'*  rowed  Light,  is  yet  of  lingular  Efficacy  and  Monaent,  added  to  the  reft)  viz*  the 
"  Light  of  a  mofk  wife  and  well  compounded  Council :  to  wbofe  honourable  and  grave 
<f  Wifdoms  1  likewife  fubmit  whatever  I  fay  $  hoping  there  is  no  Occafion  for  me  to 
**  protefk  my  Mind  and  Opinion  to  be,  that  till  your  Majefly  fhall  otherwife  determine 
**  and  order,  all  adual  and  full  Obedience  is  to  be  given  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdi^ion, 
"  as  it  now  ftands  ^  and  again,  when  your  Majefly  has  determined  and  ordered,  that 
"  every  good  Subjed  ought  to  refl  fatisfied,  and  obey  your  Majefly 's  Laws,  Ordinances, 
"  and  royal  Commands." 

•  ^See  fag,  5,   of  this  Volume, 

**  Viz^  in  the  preceding  Sedion. 

«  K/*,  in  the  foregoing  Scftion,  and  in  the  dc  Augment.  Scientiar.  Scft.  XXVIU. 
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Aftors  thcmfelves  do  not.  And  being  confcipus  to  myfclf,  that  what  I  fhall 
offer  arifes  from  no  Vein  of  Popularity,  Oftcntarion,  Defirc  of  Novelty, 
Partiality  to  either  Side,  Difpoiition  to  intermeddle,  or  any  the  like  Lea- 
ven ;  I  conceive  Hop^,  that  what  I  want  in  Depth  of  J^dgaleIvt,  may 
be  countavaiPd  by  Smiplicity  and  Sincerity  of  Afleaion. 

i.  But  here  it  may  be  pfop«r  tx>  remove  two  C^inioas,  which  direftly 
confront  and  <^pofe  z\l Reformation  in  Religion:  the  one  bringing  it  tO:  No- 
thing 5  and  the  other  to  an  Impoffibility.     TYitfirft  afferts  it  to  be  againft 
good  Policy  to  innovate  any  thing  in  Church  Matters  j  and  the  other  pre- 
tends that  aJl  Reformation  muft  be  after  one  Platform, 
whethor  good     3.  (i.)  Tht  firft  of  thefe  Objeftions  is  excellently  anfweredby  the  Pro- 
dllorws  phet  5  ftand  upm  the  old  ft^ays^  and  confider  which  is  the  right  and  true  Way^ 
and  walk  therein.   He  does  not  &y,  ftand  upon^  the  old  Wdys^  and  walk  there- 
in .*  for  with  all  wife  and  moderate  Perfons^  Cuftontand  Ufage  are  indeed 
ofReverence  fufficient  to  caufe  a  Stand  5  and  make  them  look  about  thmi  y 
but  are  no  Warrant  to  guide  and  conduct  them  :  fo  as  to  be  a  juft  Ground 
of  Deliberation,  but  not  of  Dircftion.     And  who  knows  not  that  Time- 
is  truly  compared  to  a  Stream,  which  carries  down  frefli  and*  pure  Watsers 
into  diat  Dead -Sea  of  Corruption,    furrounding^  all  hunun  A£tions  ? 
Therefore,  if  Men  fltall  not  by  their  Indufhy,  Virtue,  and  Policy,  as  it 
were  with  the  Oar,  row  againft  the  Stream,  and  Bent  of  Time  ;  all  In- 
ftitutions  and  Ordinances,  be  they  never  fo  pure,  will  corrupt  and  d^- 
nerate.    And  I  would  afk  why  the  Civil  State  fhould  be  purged,  and  roo- 
fed, by  good  and  wholfome  iLaws,  made  every  Seffion  of  Parliament,  de* 
vifing  Remedies  as  faft  as  Time  breeds  Mifchief ;  and  yet  the  Eccleftaftical 
State  continue  upon  the  Dregs  of  Time,  and  receive  no  Alteration  at  all? 
If  it  be  replied,  that  had  the  like  Ihtermiilion  been  ufed  in  CiviT  Afiairs 
alfo,  the  Error  had  not  been  great  ;  furely  the  Wifiiom  of  this  Nation  has. 
thought  otherwife,  from  Experience,  for  fome  hundreds  of  Years.    But  if 
ic  be  faid,  that  there  is  a  Difference  between  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Mat- 
ters ;  one  might  as  well  fay,  that  Churches  and  Chapels  need  no  repair, 
tho  Caftles  and  Houfes  do  :  whereas,   commonly,   to  fpeak  the  truth. 
Dilapidations  of  the  inward  and  fpiritual  Edifices  of  the  Church,  are  in 
all  times  as  great  as  the  outward  and  material.    Sure  I  am,  that  the  very 
Word  and  Stile  of  Reformation,    ufed  by  our  Saviour,  from  the  Beginning 
it  was  notfo^  was  applied  to  Church  Matters  5  and  thofe  of  the  higheft  na- 
ture ;  viz.  die  Moral  Law. 
The  church       4.  He  were  indeed  ui^rateful,  and  unwife,  who  fhould  deny  that  the 
of  England   Church  of  England  flourimed  under  Queen  Elizabeth.    But  to  compare  our 
vfhhfmign  ^"^^  ^^*  foreign  Churches^  I  would  rather  compare  them  in  Virtues  than 
churchos.      i*^  Defefts ;  or  rather  as  the  Vine  and  the  Olive,  to  fee  which  was  the  moft 
fruitfal  ;  than  as  the  Briar  and  the  Thiftle,  to  difcem  Which  was  the  moft 
unprofitable.     For  the  fame  Reverence  fhould  be  ufed  to  the  Churchy  as  the 
good  Sons  of  Noah  ufed  to  their  Father's  Nakcdnefs  i  viz.  to  go  as  it  were 
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backwards,  help  the  Defeds  thereof,  and  yet  diflemble  them.  And  it 
muft  be  adoiQwledged,  that  fcarce  any  Church,  fince  the  primitiye  one, 
yielded,  in  like  Number  of  Years,  and  Latitude  of  Country,  a  greater 
Wumber  of  excellent  Preachers,  £unous  Writers,  and  grave  Governours  : 
and  for  the  Difcipline  and  Orders  of  the  Church,  as  many  -,  the  chiefeftof  ^ 
them  holy  and  good.  Yet  if  St.yblm  were  to  write  an  Epiftle  to  the  Church 
of  England^  as  he  did  to  that  of  JJia^  it  would  furely  contain  the  Claufe, 
I  have  a  few  STmgs  againft  tbee. 

5.  Another  Objeftion  under  this  Head  regards  not  the  Matter,  but  the  Th^  b$fiTimt^ 
Time  ;  and  pretends,  that  tho  Reformation  were  necefiary  ;  yet  it  is  not/f  ^A''"^" 
now  ibifonahie,  at  his  Majefty*s  firft  Entrance.     But  Hippocrates  faid,    Jf^^^^ 

any  Jkerathn  ie  mcejfary^  make  it  atfirfi\    And  all  Examples  fhew,  that, 
9a  the  wifcft  Princes  have  always  been  flow  in  removing  Servants  and  Offi- 
cers upon  their  coming  in  ;    fo  for  rectifying  Abufes  and  Enormities,- 
and  for  reforming  the  Laws,   and  Policy,    (rf  dieir  States,,  they  have 
chiefly  endeavoured  to  ennoble  and  recommend  their  Spinnings  by  them  : 
as  well  knowing  that  the  firfl:  Impreflion  with  the  People  continues  long  *, 
and  that  when  Mens  Minds  are  mofl:  in  Expectation  and  Sufpenfe,  they 
are  then  beft  wrought  upon.     Hence  it  feems  to  me,  that  as  the  Spring  of 
the  Year  is  the  bdt  Time  for  purging  the  natural  Body ;  fo  the  Springs 
of  Kingdoms  is  the  propereft  Seafon  for  the  purging  and  redifying  of  po^' 
Mdcal  £)dies. 

6.  There  remains  another  Objeftion,    rather  of  Siifpicion  than  of  Rea-  That  jih$rs^ 
fiui  i  yet  foch  as  makes  a  great  Impreflion  in  the  Minds  of  wife  and  welU'^**/^  ^*' 
aflfeaed  Perfons;  viz.  that  if  a  Way  he  given  to  Alteration,  tbo  in  remo-^^J^^^^^ 
ving  jibufes  \  yei  it  may  fo  acquaint  Men  with  the  Sweetnefs  of  Change^ 

ms  to  undermine  the  Stahility  even  of  that  wbicb  is  found  and  good.  This 
fiirely  had  been  a  juft  Allegation  in  the  ancient  Contentions  and  Divifibns 
between  the  People  and  Senate  of  Rome  ;  where  things  were  carried  at  the 
Appetites  of  the  Multitude,  who  can  never  keep  within  the  compafs 
•f^  Moderation  :  but  theie  things  having  an  orderly  Paflage  under  a  King 
of  a  royal  Power,  and  approved  Judgment ;  that  knows  as  well  the  Mea- 
fore  of  Things,  as  the  Nature  of  them  ;  'tis  forely  a  needlefs  Fear.  For 
a  wife  King,  with  the  Advice  of  his  Council,  will  difcem  what  Things 
are  intermixed,  like  the  Tares  anK>ng  the  Wheat ;  what  have  their  Roots 
fo  entangled,  that  the  one  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  endangqing  die 
other  ;  and  what  are  mixed,  but  as  the  Chaff  and  the  Com,  wnich  need 
only  die  Fan  to  fift  and  feparate  them.  And  fo  much  for  the  fiift  Opi* 
nion  of  admitting  no  Reformation  at  aQ. 

7.  (2.)  For  the  fecond  Opinion,  that  there  fiould  he  hut  one  Form  of  Dif-  N9  v^rm  #/ 
dpUne  in  all  Churches  ;  and  that  impofed  hy  the  Neceffity  of  a  Commandy  and^f^fj^^ ^'^f' 
Prefcript  out  of  the  fFord  of  God :  it  is  a  Matter  whereof  Volumes  haveXr^^rjT' 

beeii^iv. 

^  si  fmdmev$s^  a  frim'^to  mevt^ 
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been  written ;  and  therefore  cannot  receive  a  fhort  Decifion.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  confefs,  that  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  I  could  never  find  any  fuch 
thing  ;  but  that  God  had  left  the  like  Liberty  to  Church  Government, 
as  he  has  to  the  Civil  Government  ;  to  be  varied  according  to  Time, 
Place,  and  Accidents :  which  neverthelcfs  his  high  and  divine  Providence 
orders  and  difpofes.  For  all  Civil  Governments  are  reftrained  from  God 
to  the  general  Grounds  of  Juftice  and  Manners  ;  but  their  Policies  and 
Forms  are  left  free :  fo  that  Monarchies  and  Kingdoms,  Senates  and  Seig- 
nories,  popular  States,  and  Commonwealths,  are  lawful ;  and  where  they 
are  planted,  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate. 
jUtisand  Ct-  8.  Thus  in  Church  Matters,  the  Subfiance  of  Do&rine  is  immutable^ 
rfm§nuslfft  and  fo  are  the  general  Rules  of  Government :  but  for  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
toDifirffhfh  ^j^^  the  particular  Hierarchies,  Policies,  and  Difciplines  of  Churches; 
they  are  left  at  large.  'Tis  therefore  proper  to  return  to  the  ancient 
Bonds  of  Unity  in  the  Church  of  God  ;  which  were  one  Faitbj  one 
Baptifm  \  and  not  one  Hierarchy ^  one  Difcipline.  And  here  we  muft  ob- 
ferve  the  League  of  Chriftians,  as  it  is  delivered  by  our  Saviour  -,  which 
in  Subftance  of  Dodrine  is  this ;  He  that  is  not  with  us^  is  againfi  us :  but 
in  things  indifferent,  and  only  r^arding  Circumftances  this;  He  that  is  not 
againfi  us^  is  with  us :  provided  the  general  Rules  be  obfcrved  ;  viz.  that 
Chrift's  Flock  be  fed ;  that  there  be  a  Succellion  of  Bifhops  and  Minifters, 
which  are  the  Prophets  of  the  New  Teftament  ;  that  there  be  a  due  and 
reverent  Ufe  of  the  Power  of  the  Keys ;  that  thbfe  who  preach  the  Gof- 
pel,  live  by  the  Gofpel  ;  that  all  things  tend  to  Edification  ;  that  all 
things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order,  £sfr.  But  other  Matters  are  left  to  the 
holy  Wifdom  and  fpiritual  Difcretion  of  the  Matter  Builders,  and  inferior 
Builders  in  Chrift*s  Church  ;  according  to  the  excellent  Allufion  of  the 
primitive  Father,  who  obferved  that  Chrift's  Garment  was  without  Seam  ; 
and  yet  the  Churches  Coat  of  many  Colours  :  and  thence  fct  down  as  a 
Rule ;  Let  the  Variety  of  the  Garment  continue^  but  no  Rent  be  ntade^. 
Prmtt'rui  9.  In  this  Variety,  however,  it  is  a  fafe,  and  a  wife  Courfe,  to  follow 

Examples      g^^^j  Examples  and  Precedents  -,  but  then,  by  the  Rules  of  Imitation  and  Ex- 
it^ed.   '      ample,  we  muft  confider,  not  only  what  Things  are  beft ;  but  what  are  moft 
Ifuitable  :  for  inftance,  the  Government  of  the  Church  in  the  purcft  Times, 
of  the  firft  good  Emperors  that  embraced  the  Faith.     For  the  Times  of 
Perfecution,  before  temporal  Princes  received  Chriftianity,  were  excellent 
Times  for  Dodrine  and  Manners  ;    but  are  improper  and  unfuitablc  Ex- 
amples of  external  Government  and  Policy.     And  fo  much  for  this  gene- 
ral Point  :  We  next  proceed  to  the  particular  Points  of  Reformation. 
7*#  Govern-      10.  And  firft  for  the  Government  of  Bijbops.    Without  prejudging  the 
memofKi'   Prccolents  of  other  reformed  Churches  ;  I  hold  the  Government  .of  Bi- 
^mhiMd!    ^^P^  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  by  the  Pradice  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  the  beft  Times  ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  King- 
doms 

«  In  vefie  varietasjix,  /cijjkra  nonfit. 
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doms  than  a  Parity  of  Minifters,  and  Government  by  Synods.  But  then 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  Church  is  not  now  to  plant,  or  build  ;  but 
only  to  be  pruned  from  Corruption ;  and  to  be  repaired  and  reftored  in  cer- 
tain Decays.  For  it  is  worth  noting,  what  the  Scripture  fiys,  xhztthe  Priefi- 
hood  being  tranjlated^  there  mufi  alfo  be  a  ^ranjlation  of  the  Law.  And  it  is 
not  poffible,  on  account  of  the  great  and  near  Sympathy  between  the  Civil 
and  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  to  make  fo  grand  an  Alteration  in  the  Church, 
without  having  a  dangerous  Etfeft  upon  Kingdoms  ;•  and  therefore  it  is  fit 
that  this  Controverfy  fhould  be  in  Peace  and  Silence. 

11.  But  there  are  two  Circumftances  in  the  Adniiniftration  of  Bifliops,  ^^^  Exercifi 
wherein  I  could  never  be  fatisfied  :  the  one  is  the  fole  Exercife  of  their  Au-  f^  ^^^^f^r .: 
thority  -,  the  other  the  Deputation  of  their  Authority.  jiutkcrity!'^ 

12.  For  the  firft  ;  the  Bi(hop  grants  Orders  alone  ^,  excommunicates ^^-a^^,^^;^. 
alone,  judges  alone.     This  feems  to  be  a  thing  almoft  without  Example  4/tfjw,  not 
in  good  Governments;  and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  have  crept  in,  du^ ^^o^ntinanad 
ring  d^enerate  and  corrupt  Times.     The  greateft  Kings  and  Monarchs*^/^'^^^^* 
have  their  Councils.     There  is  no  temporal  Court  in  England,   of  the  ^"^^^*^* 
higher  fort,  where  the  Authority  refts  in  one  Perfon.    The  King^s  Bencby 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer ,  are  Benches  of  a  certain  Number  of 
Judges.     The  Chancellor  of  England  has  an  Affiftance  of  twelve  Majiers  in 
Chancery.     The  Majler  of  the  Wards  has  a  Council  of  the  Court:  fo  has 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy.  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer  is  joined  with  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Barons.  The  Mafters  of  the 
Requefts  are  always  more  than  one.  The  Jufticcs  of  Affize  are  two.  The 
Lord  Prejidents  in  the  North,  and  in  Wales,  have  Councils  of  diverfe.  The 
Star-Chamber  is  an  Affembly  of  the  King's  Privy-Council,  interfperfed 
with  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal*:  lo  that  in  the  Civil  Courts,  the 
principal  Perfon  has  always  his  Colleagues  or  Affeflbrs. 

13.  The  like  is  to  be  found  in  other  well  governed  Common- Wealths  A^^^y^  from- 
abroad,,  where  the  Jurifdi6kion  is  yet  more  difperfed  ;  as  in  the  Courts  oP^*A/^- 
Parliament  in  France,   and  other  Places.    No  Man  will  deny,    but  the 

Afts  that  pafs  the  Bifhop's  Jurifdidtion,  are  of  as  great  Importance  as 
thofe  that  pafs  the  Civil  Courts  :  for  Mens  Souls  are  more  precious  than 
their  Bodies  or  Goods ;  and  fo  are  their  good  Names.  Bifhops  have  their 
Infirmities,  and  no  ExempticMi  fh)m  that  general  Maledidtion  pronounced 
againft  all  Men  living  ;  IVo  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falls,  &c.  Nay, 
the  firft  Warrant  in  fpiritual  Caufes  is  direfted  to  a  Number  :  Tell  the 
Church ;  which  is  not  fo  in  temporal  Matters  :  and  we  fee  that  in  ge- 
neral Cafes  of  Church  Government,  there  arc  as  well  Affemblies  of  all 
the  Clergy  in  Councils;  as  of  all  the  States  in  Parliament.  Whence 
Ihould  this  fole  Exercife  of  Jurifdiftion  come  ?  Surely  one  may  fuppofe, 
upon  good  Ground,  that  fixim  the  Beginning  it  was  not  thus  ;  and  that  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  were  Councils  about  the  Sees  and  Chairs  of  Bifhops  at 
the  firft  •,  and  were  to  theni  a  Prclby tery  or  Confiftory  i  and  intermeddled 

not 

^  See  below,  J.  14. 
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not  only  in  the  difpofme  of  their  Revenues  and  Endowments ;   but  much 
more  in  ecclefiaftical  Junfdiftion.     And  it  is  probable,  that  the  Deans  and 
Chapters  ftuck  clofe  to  the  Bilhops  in  Mattters  of  Profit  and  the  World  \ 
and  would  not  lofe  their  Hold,  except  in  Matters  of  Jurifdiftion ;  (which  are 
accounted  only  Trouble  and  Attendance)  and  thus  fuffered  the  Bifhops  to 
encroach  and  ufurp  :  fo  that  the  one  continues  whilft  the  other  is  loft. 
We  fee  that  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  {Fas  enim  6f  ab  hofte  doceri)  performs  aH 
ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiftion,  as  in  Confijlory.  And  no  queflion  but  the  firft  In- 
ftitutions  in  that  Church  were  excellent. 
Not  fo  in  tho     14.  And  this  Confiftory  is  nude  up  of  the  Pariffi  Priefts  of  Rome^  who 
^ops  of     tierm  themfelves  Cardinals^  h  cardinibus  fnundi%\  becaufe  the  Bifhop  pretends 
•         to  be  univerfal  over  the  whole  World.     And  of  this  again,  we  fee  many 
-Shadows  ftill  remaining ;  as  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  Form's  fake^ 
choofe  the  Bifliop  ;  which  is  the  higheft  Point  of  Jurifdidlion  :  and  that 
the  Bilhop  when  he  grants  Orders,  if  there  be  any  Minifters  cafually  pre- 
fent,   calls  them  to  join  with  him  in  the  Impofition  of  Hands  -,    and 
fome  other  Particulars.     Therefore  it  feems  to  me,  a  thing  reaibnable^ 
religious,    and  agreeable   to   the  firft  Inftitution,    that  Bilhops  in  tte 
:greateft  Caufes,  and  thofe  which  require  a  fpintual  difcerning,  (for  Exam- 
ple, in  the  ordaining,  fufpendin^  or  depriving  of  Minifters;  in  Excommu- 
-    nication ;  in  lentencing  the  Validity  of  Marriages  and  Legitimations ;  in 
•  judging  criminal  Caufe,    as  Symony,   Inceft,   Blafpheray,  and  the  like,) 
Ihould  not  proceed  fole  and  unaflifted.    And  this  Point,  as  I  underftand  it, 
is  a  Refomution  that  may  be  planted /«p/r£fp//tf ;  and  without  any  Diftur- 
bance  at  all.     And  it  is  a  Matter  that  will  give  Strength  to  the  Biihops, 
Countenance  to  the  inferior  Degrees  of  Prelates  or  Minifters,  and  the  better 
Ifiliie,  or  Proceeding,  to  the  Caufes  that  fliall  pafs. 
Whither  15.  And  as  I  wim  this  Strength  given  to  the  Bilhops  by  Council  ;  fo 

%Ml^t     .  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the  royal  Confideration,  whether  Strength  fhould 
ded  to  the   "  ^^^  ^  given  to  the  general  Council  of  the  Clergy,  the  Houfe  of  Com^o- 
Convocation,  cation  •,  which  was  reraained  when  the  State  of  the  Clergy  became  fufpe&ed 
to  the  Kingdom,  on  account  of  their  late  Homage  to  the  Bifhop  of  Ronu: 
which  Cafe  is  now  altered. 
Bijhops  not  to      1 6.  For  the  fecond  Point,  which  is  the  Deputation  of  their  Authority ;  I 
defHte  their    fee  no  pcrfeft  and  fure  Ground  for  it ;  as  being  fomewhat  different  fiom  the 
Authority.     Examples  and  Rules  of  Government.     The  Biftiop  exercifes  his  Jurifdi- 
^ftion  by  his  Chancellor,  and  Commiflary  Ofiicial,  t3c.     We  fee  in  all 
JLaws  in  the  World,  Offices  of  Confidence  and  Skill  cannot  be  put  over, 
or  exercifed  by  Deputv ;  except  it  be  efpecially  contained  in  the  original 
Grant :  and  in  that  Cafe  it  is  doubtful.  And  for  Experience,  there  was  ne- 
ver any  Chancellor  of  England  that  made  a  Deputy  :  there  was  never  a 
Judge  m  any  Court  that  made  a  Deputy.     The  Biftiop  is  a  Judge,  and  of 
a  high  Nature :  whence  comes  it,  that  ne  fhould  depute ;  confidering  that 
all  Truft  and  Confidence,  as  was  faid,  is  perfocol  and  inherent ;  and  nei- 
ther 
<  From  the  four  Quarters  of  ^tbe  World. 
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ther  can,  nor  ought  to  be  tran^fed.  Surely,  in:  this.amin  we  njaf 
fay.  From  the  hpnaing  it  was  not  fi :  but  it  is  probable,  mat  B^ib^ps,. 
when  they  gave  themfelvcs  too  much  up  to  the  Glory  of  the  World,  ^and 
became  Grandees  in  Kingdoms,  and  great  Counfellors  to  Princes,  now  de- 
legated their  proper  Jurifdiftions,  as  things  of  too  inferior  a  Nature  for 
their  Greatnefs  ;  and  then  in  Imitation  of  Kings  and  Counts  Palatine^  they* 
would  have  their  Chancellors  and  Judges.  .  . 

17.  But  that  Example  of  Kings  and  Potentates  affords  no  good  D(efence;^x  k;»j;  rfflj 
For  the  Reafon  why  Kings  adminifter  by  their  Judges,  tho  themf?lyes  be 
fupreme  Judges,  are  two  :  the  one^  becaufe  the  Offices  of  Kings  arc,  for 
the  moft  part,  Offices  of  Inheritance ;  and  it  is  a  Rule  in  all  Laws,  that 
Offices  of  Inheritance  are  rather  Matters  that  ground  in  Intcreft  than  in  ^ 
Confidence ;  as  they  may  fall  upon  Women,  Infants,  Lunaticks  and  Ideot^, 
who  are  incapable  of  executing  Judicatute  in  Perfpn  ;  and  therefore  fuch 
Offices,  by  all  Laws,  might  ever  be  exercifed  and  adminiftred  by  Delega- 
tion. Tht  fecond  Reafon  is,  the  Amplitude  of  their  JurifdiAions  >  which 
is  as  great  as  either  their  Birth- right  from  their  Anceftors,  or  their  Sword- 
right  from  God  makes  it.  And  therefore,  if  Mq/is^  the  Governor 
ofver  no  great  People,  and  thofe  collected  together  in  a  Camp,  and  not 
fcattered  in  Provinces  and  Cities,  and  himfelf  of  an  extraordinary  Spirit^ 
was  yet  inefficient  in  Perfon  to  judge  the  People;  but  did  by  the  Advice  " 
ofjetbroy  approved  from  God,  fublUtute  Elders  and  Judges ;  how  much 
more  fhould  other  Kings  and  Princes  ? 

18.  There  is  alfo  a  third  Reafon  ;  viz.  that  Kings  either  in  Refpedk  of^BiJh^psdhUti 
the  Commonwealth,  or  of  the  Greatnefs  of  their  own  Patrimonies,  V^fllj^^oLgH^ 
ufually  Parties  in  Suits;  and  then  their  Judges  ftand  indiflferent  between )>//a^7^^ 
them  and  the  Subjeft.    But  in  the  Cafe  of  Bifhops,  none  of  thefe  Reaions 
hold.     For  firft,  their  Office  is  eleftive,  and  for  Life ;  not  patrimonial  or 
hereditary  ;  and  an  Office  merely  of  Confidence,  Knowledge,  and  Quali- 
fication.    And  for  the  fecond  Reafon  ;  it  is  true  their  Jurifdiftion  is  ample 
and  fpacious  ;  and  their  Time  to  be  divided  between  the  Labours,  as  well 
in  the  Word  and  Doftrine,  as  in  Government  and  Jurifdiftion :  yet  I  do 
not  fee  (fuppofing  the  Bifhops  Courts  to  be  ufed  incorruptly ;  and  without 
any  indireft  Courfe  to  multiply  Caufes  for  Fees)  but  that  the  Bifhop  might 
very  well  for  Caufes  of  Moment,  fupply  his  judicial  Funftion  in  his  own 
Perfon.     For  one  Chancellor  of  England  difpatches  the  Suits  of .  the  whole 
Kingdom  in  Equity.     And  if  hold  be  taken  of  what  was  faid  befi^re, 
that  the  Bifhop's  Labour  in  the  Word  muft  take  up  a  principal  Part  of 
his  Time  ;    fo  I  may  lay  again,    that  Matters  of  State  have  taken  up 
moft  of  the  Chancellor's  Time ;  they  having  been,  for  the  moft  part,  Perfons 
upon  whom  the  Kings  of  this  Realm  have  relied  for  Matters  of  Coun- 
fel.     And  therefore  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Bifhop,    (whofe  Circuit  is 
lefs  ample,  and  the  Caufes  in  their  Nature  not  fo  multiplying  ;  with  the 
Help  of  References  and  Certificates  to  and  fi-om  fit  Perfons,  for  the  better 
ripening  of  Caufes  in  their  mean  Proceedings,  and  fuch  ordinary  Helps 
V  o  L.  IL  S  f  incident 
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incident  to  Jurifdkftibh,)  may  very  well  fuffice  his  Office.     Yet  there  Is 
another  Help  ;    for  the  Caufes  that  come  before  him  are,  Tythes,  Lega- 
cies, Admimftrations,  and  other  teftamentary  Caufes ;  matnmonial  Cau- 
-^  fes ;  Accufations  againft  Minifters,  tending  to  their  Sufpenfion,  Depriva- 

tion, or  Degrading  ;  Symony,  Incontinency,  Herefy,  Blafphemy,  Breach 
of  Sabbath,  and  other  like  Caufes  of  Scandal.     The  two  fim  of  diefe,  in 
my   Opinion,    differ  from  the  reft  :    for   Tythes  and   Teftaments    are 
Matters  of  Profit,    and  in  their  Nature  temporal  ;  tho  by  a  Favour  and 
Connivance  of  the  temporal  Jurifdiftion,  they  have  been  allowed  and  per- 
mitted to  the  ecclefiaftical  Courts  :   the  one  to  the  end  that  the  Clerey 
might  fue  for  what  was  their  Suftentation  before  their  own  Judges ;  and 
the  other  in  a  kind  of  Piety  and  Religion,  which  was  thought  incident  to 
the  Performance  of  the  Wills  of  the  Dead.    And  furely  for  thefe  two  the 
Bilhop  may  with  lefs  Danger  difcharge  himfelf  upon  his  ordinary  Judges^ 
And  I  think  likewife  it  will  fell  out,  that  thofe  Suits  are  in  the  greateft 
Number.    But  for  the  reft,  which  require  a  fpiritual  Science  and  Di/cre- 
ticMi,  in  refpeft  of  their. Nature,  or  of  the  Scandal,  it  were  proper  no 
Audience  Ihould  be  given  but  by  the  Bifhop  himfelf ;  he  being  alfo  aflifted,. 
as  was  touched  before.     It  were  neceffary  alfo  that  he  Ihould  be  attended 
by  his  Chancellor,  or  fome  odiers  his  Officers,  learned  in  the  Civil  Laws^ 
for  his  better  Inftruftion  in  Points  of  Formality,  or  the  Courfes  of  the 
Court  i  which  if  done,  there  were  lefs  Ufe  of  the  Officials  Courts  whereof 
there  is  now  fo  much  Complaint.     And  Caufes  of  the  Nature  aforefaid,  be- 
ing only  drawn  to  the  Audience  of  the  Biihop ;  it  would  reprefs  frivolous 
and  prowling  Suits ;  and  give  a  grave  and  incorrupt  Proceeding  to  fuch 
Caules  as  fiiall  be  fit  for  the  Court. 
rhi  Oath         ig.  There  is  a  third  Point  alfo,  not  of  Jurifdiftion,  but  of  Form  of 
^Mentoace^r  P^*^^^?'  ^Wch  "lay  deferve  Reformation :  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
thm/elvit.    ^^Xy  ^^  ^^^  Laws  ana  Cuftoms  of  this  Land ;  which,  tho  they  do  not 
rule  thofe  Proceedings,   yet  may  be  advifed  with  for  better  Direftions  i 
and  that  is  the  Oath  ex  Officio^  whereby  Men  are  bound  to  accufe  them- 
felves ;  and  even  fworn  to  Blanks,  and  not  to  Accufations  and  Cluu^ 
declared.     But  by  the  Law  of  Emland  no  Man  is  bound  to  accuie  him- 
felf.    In  the  higheft  Cafes  of  Treafon,  Torture  is  ufed  for  Difoovery,  and 
not  for  Evidence.     In  capital  Matters  no  Delinquent's  Anfwer  upon  Oath 
is  required  ;  no,  nor  permitted.     In  criminal  Matters  not  capital,  hand- 
led in  xh.t  Star-Chamber  J  and  in  Caufes  of  Confcience  handled  in  the  Chan-^^ 
eery,  for  the  moft  f)art  grounded  upon  Truft  and  Secrecy,  the  Oath  of  the- 
Party  is  indeed  required.    But  how  ?  Where  there  is  an  Accufation  and  Ac- 
cufcr,  which  we  call  Bills  of  Complaint,    (from  which  the  Complainant 
cannot  vary,  and  out  of  the  Compafs  of  which  the  Defendant  may  not  be. 
examined,)  exhibited  to  the  Court,  and  by  Procefs  notified  to  the  Defen- 
dant.   But  to  examine  a  Man  upon  Oath,  out  of  the  Infinuation  of  Fame ; 
or  out  of  Accufations  fecret  and  undeclared  ;  tho  it  have  fame  Counte- 
nance from  the  Civil  Law,   yet  it  is  fo  oppofite  ex  diametro  to  the  Scnfc 
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and  Conrfe  of  the  Common  Law,  that  it  may  well  receive  fome  Limitai^ 
tion. 

20.  For  the  laturgy^  great  Refpefl:  and  Care  fhould  be  taken,  left  by  Prayer  to  h 
inveighing  againft  the  dumb  Miniftry,    due  Reverence  be  not  withdrawn ''«^^''*^*^» 
from  the  Uturgy.    For  tho  the  Gift  of  Preaching  be  far  above  that  of 
Reading  \  yet  the  Aftion  of  the  Liturgy  \s  as  high  and  holy,   as  that  of 

the  Sermon.  'Tis  faid,  Domus  mea  domus  aratwnis  V9cabitur :  my  Houfe  fiktt 
he  caUed  the  H$ufi  of  Prayer  ;  not  the  Houfe  of  ip'reaching.  And  whereai 
the  Apoftle  fays.  Haw  Jball  Men  call  upon  bimy  whom  they  have  not  believed  t 
And  bow  JhaU  tbey  believe  unlefs  they  bear  ?  And  bow  Jball  they  bear  wit  bout  A 
Preacher  ?  It  appears,  that  as  Preaching  is  the  more  Original,  fo  PAiye^  ii 
more  Final  i  as  the  Difference  is  between  the  Seed  and  die  FVuic  J  for  the 
keeping  of  God*e  Law,  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Law;  and 
Prayer,  or  Invocation,  or  divine  Service,  or  Uturgy^  is  the  immediate 
hallowing  of  the  Name  of  God,  and  the  principal  Work  of  the  firft  Ta- 
ble, and  of  the  great  Commandment  of  the  Love  of  God* 

21.  'Tis  true,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  fowing'^^  wiUa^ 
of  the  Seed  5  it  is  die  lifting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  \  the  Miniftry  of '^'''*^**^* 
Faith ;  and  the  ordinary  Means  of  Salvation  :   yet  it  is  good  to  take  Ex- 
ample, how  the  beft  Aftions  of  the  Worfliip  of  God  may  be  extolled 
cxceffively  and  fuperftidouflv.     Thus  the  extolling  of  the  Sacrament,  bred 

the  Superftitkjn  of  the  Mais  ;   the  extolling  of  the  Liturgy  and  Prayers, 
bred  the  Superftidon  of  the  monaftical  Orders  and  Oraifons  :   and  fo,  no 
doubt.  Preaching  likewife  mav  be  ms^nified  and  extoird  fupeiAitioufly  \ 
as  if  the  whole  ]^y  of  Chri^s  Worinip  fhould  be  turned  into  zxi  £an 
So  that  none  of  found  Judgment  will  derogate  from  the  Liturgy,  if  the 
Form  dicreofbe  in  all  Parts  agreeable  to  the  Wcwd  of  God,  the  Example  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  tbit  holy  Decency  which  St.  Paul  commends^ 
And  therefore  tht  firfi  Point  is,  that  there  be  zjet  Form  of  Prayer  y  and  that  it  '^^  f^^^ 
be  not  left  either  to  an  extemporarv  or  arbitrary  Form.  Secondly  ^  that  it  con-  ^p^ZJl 
fift  as  well  of  Lauds,  Hymns,  ana  Thankigivmgs;  as  of  Petitions,  Prayers, 
and  Supplications.  Thirdly ^  that  the  Form  tho^eof  be  quickened  with  feme 
Shortness  and  Diverfities  of  Prayers  and  Hymns  ;  and  with  fome  Inm*- 
changes  of^die  Voice  of  the  People,  as  well  as  of  the  Miniller.    Fourthly^ 
that  It  admit  fome  Diftinftions  of  Times,  and  Commemorations  of  God's 
principal  Benefits,    as  well  general  as  particular.    Fifthly ^    that  Prayers 
likewife  be  appropriated  to  feverat  Neceffities  and  Occaiions  of  the  Church. 
Sixthly y  that  there  be  a  Form  likewife  of  Words  and  Liturgy  in  the  Ad- 
mimftration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  in  the  denouncing  of  the  Genforcs  of 
the  Church,  and  other  holy  Aftions  and  Solemnities.  Thefe  tilings  I  diink 
will  not  be  much  controverted. 

22.  But  for  the  particular  EuceptUms  to  the  Liturgy  in  the  Form  it  now  Excepthns  to 
ftands,  I  think  many  of  them,  allowing  they  were  juffi,  yet  fccm  not  to^^^^iturgy^ 
be  weighty  •,   otherwife  than  that  nothing  ought  to  be  counted  light  m 
Matters  of  Religion  and  Piety :  as  the  Heathen  himfclf  could  fay,  Mtiam 
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vuhufiepe  heditur  pie  fas.  Thus  the  Word  Prieft  flifltild  not  be  continued, 
"  cfpecially  with  Offence  ;  the  Word  Minifter  being  already  made  fa- 
miliar. And  it  may  be  held  as  a  good  Rule  in  Tranflating,  never  to 
confound  that  in  one  Word  in  the  Tranflation,  which  is  precifely  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  Words  in  the  Original  \  for  fear  of  Equivocation  and 
Traducing.  And  therefore  feeing  the  Word  na-peaCii^n^  and  i€f$u^^  arc 
always  di%ng\ii(hed  in  the  Original ;  and  the  one  ufed  for  a  Sacrificer, 
the  other  for  a  Minifter  ;  the  Word  Prkfi  being  made  common  to 
both,  whatever  the  Derivation  be,  yet  in  Ufe  it  confounds  the  Minifter 
with  the  Sacrificer.  And  for  an  Example  of  this  kind,  I  approve 
die  Difcretion  and  Tendernefs  of  the  Rbemijb  Tranilation,  that  find- 
M.  ing  in  the  Original  the  Word  dyutnuy  and  never  fp«f,  always  tranflates 
Charity,  and  never  Love;  becaufe  of  the  Indiflerency  and  Equivocation 
of  the  Word  with  impure  Love. 

^Ahfilmkn.  23.  Ksto  ^tjibfolution^  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Confideration,  whether  it 
may  not  be  thought  improper  and  unneceflary :  for  there  are  but  two  forts 
oi  \4bfoluti(m  ;  both  fuppofing  an  Obligation  precedent ;  the  one  upon  an 
Excommunication,  whljch  is  religious  and  primitive  ;  the  other  upon  Con- 
feffion  and  Penance,  which  is  fiiperftitious,  or  at  leaft  pofitive ;  and  both 
particular,  neither  general.  Therefore  (ince  the  one  is  taken  away,  and 
the  other  has  its  proper  Cafe,  what  means  a  general  Abfolution,  wherein  there 
is  neither  Penance  nor  Excommunication  precedent }  For  the  Churcb  never 
k)ofes,  but  where  the  Church  has  bound.  And  furely  this  at  the  firft  was 
allowed  in  a  kind  of  foiritual  Difcretion ;  becaufe  the  Church  thought  the 
JPeople  could  not  be  fuddenly  weaned  from  their  Conceit  of  aflbiling,  or 
abfolving,  to  which  they  haa  been  fo  long  accuftomed. 

g^Jimathn:,  24.  For  Confirmation  \  to  my  Underftanding,  the  State  of  the  Queftion 
is,  whether  it  be  not  a  Matter  miftaken  and  altered  by  Time  ;  and  whether 
that  be  not  now  made  a  fubfequent  to  Baptifm,  which  was  indeed  an 
Inducement  Co  the  Communion.  For  whereas  in  the  primitive  Church, 
Children  were  examined  as  to  their  Faith,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
Communion ;  Time  may  foem  to  have  turned  it,  as  if  it  had  been  to  re- 
ceive a  Confirmation,  of  their  Baptiim. 

Kaftifm.  25.  "Sox private  Baptifm  hy  JVimen^  or  Lay-Perfins  5   the  bcft  Divines 

utterly  condemn  it ;  and  I  have  often  wondered,  that  whereas  the  Book  in 
the  Preface  to  publick  Baptifm^  acknowledges  that  Baptifjp  in  the  Pradtice  of 
the  jMimitiye,Chwrch,  was  anniverfary,  and  but  at  certain  Times  j  which 
jhews  that  the  primitive  Church  did  not  attribute  fo  much  to  Ceremony  as 
1(0  break  an  outward  and  g^eral  Order  for  it.;  the  Book  ftiould  aftowards 
ajlowof  private  Baptifm,  ^  if  the.  Ceremony  were  of  fuch  Neceffity,  that 
the  very  Inftitution  which  conunitted  Baptifm  only  to  the  Mmiftersv 
fhould  be  broken  in  reg^  of  the  fuppofed  Neceflity,  And  therefore 
this  Point  of  all  others,,.  I  think,  was. but  » Conceffum^  profier  drntiim. 
cordis. 
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a  6.  For  the  Form  of  celebrating  Mafrimofvy,  the  Ring  feems  to  many,  Matrimony^ 
even  of  vulgar  Senfe  and  Underftanding,  a  Ceremony  not  grave ;  efpeci- 
ally  to  be  made,  as  the  Words  make  it,  the  eflential  Part  of  the  Aftionr: 
befides  fome  others  of  the  Words  are  noted  in  Speech  to  be  not  fo  decent 
and  fit. 

27.  For  Mufick  in  Churches  ;  that  there  fhould  be  Singing  of  Pfalms  ^^f^^h-Wi*- 
and  fpfritual  Songs,  is  not  denied  :  fo  the  Queftion  is  de  modo  ;  where,  if^^** 

a  Man  will  look  attentively  into  the  Order  and  Obfervation  of  it,  'tis 
cafy  to  difcern  between  the  Wifdom  of  the  Inftitution,  and  the  Excefs  of 
the  late  Times.  For  firft,  there  are  no  Songs,  or  Verfes,  fung  by  the  Choir, 
which  are  not  fuppofed,  by  continual  Ufe,  to  be  {o  familiar  with  the  Peo^ 
pie,  as  that  they  have  them  without  Book ;  whereby  the  Sound  hurts  not  the 
Underftanding :  and  thofe  who  cannot  read  the  Book,  are  yet  Partakers  - 
of  the  Senfe,  and  nray  follow  it  with  their  Mind.  So  again,  after  the 
reading  of  the  Word,  it  was  thought  fit  there  Ihould  be  lome  Paufe  for  , 
holy  Meditations,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  reft  of  the  Service  :  which 
Paufe,.  was  thought  fit  to  be  filled  rather  with  fome  grave  Sound,  than  with 
a  ftill  Silence  \  which  was  the  Reafori  of  playing  upon  the  Organ  after  the 
Scriptures  read :  all  which  was  decent,  and  tending  to  Edification.  .  But 
then  the  Curiofity  of  Divifion,  and  Reports,  and  other  Figures  of  Muj- 
lick,  have  no  Affinity  with  the  reafonable  Service  of  God ; .  but  were  added 
in  the  more  pompous  Times-. 

28.  For  the  Cap  and  Surplice ;  fihce  thefe  are  things  in  their  Nature  in-  Th$Caf  and^ 
different,  yet  by  fome  held  iuperftitious  ;  and  fince  the  Queftion  is  between  ^'^'■^^'^*' 
Science  and  Confcience\  it  feems  to  fall  within  the  Apoftle*s  Rule,  that  the  '' 
fironger  condefcend  and  yield  to  the  vieaker.     Only  the  Difference  is,  that  it 

will  be  materially  faid,  the  Rule  holds  between  private  Man  and  private 

Man  \  but  not  between  the  Confcience  of  a  private  Man,  and  the  Order 

of  a  Church,     But  yet,  fihce  the  Queftion  at  this  time  is  of  a  Tolerationp 

not  by  Connivance,  which  may  encourage  Difobedieiice,  but  by  Law, 

which  may  give  a  Liberty  j  it  is  gpod  again  to  be  advifed  whether  it  fall 

not  within  the  Equity  of  the  former  Rule :  the  rather  becaufe  the  filencing 

of  Minifters  by  this  Occafion,  is,  in  this  Scarcity  of  good  Ereachcrs,  a 

Punilhment  that  lights  upon  the  People,  as  well  as  upon  the  Party.    And 

for  the  Subfcriptiony  it  feems  to  me  in  the  Nature  of  a  Confeffion ;  and  Suhfcriftiojh .. 

therefore  more  proper-  to  bind  in  the  Unity  of  Faith,  and  to  be  urged  ra-r 

th^  for  Arrieles  of  Dodrine,  than  for  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  Pointis 

of  oytward  Government.  For  however  political  Confiderations  and  Reafons 

of  State  may  require  Uniformity,  yet  chriftian  and  divine  Grounds  look 

chiefly  upon  Unity, 

29.  To  fpeak  of  a  learned  Mimfiry  ;  it  is  true  theWorthinefs  of  the  Par  Thi  cafi' 
ftors  and  Minifters  is  of  all  other  Points,  of  Religion  the  moft  fummary,^  ^f  ^l[['^t^'^ 
or  the  moft  effedhial  towards  the-  reft  :  but  here,  to  my  Underftanding,''*^     t^jry^ 
while  Men  go  on  in  Zeal  to  haften  this  Work,  they  are  not  aware  of  as 

great  or  greater.  Inconvenience,  than  they  feek  toTemove,    For.  while  they 

inveigh  ^ 
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invdgh  againfV  a  diPMb  Minijlry^  they  make  too  caff,  and  toa  promilaious 
Allowance  of  fuch  as  they  account  Preachers ;  having  not  Refpe^  enoogh  to 
their  Learning  in  other  Arts ;  which  are  Handmaids  to  Divinity ;  nor  Rcfpcft 
enough  to  Years,excepc  it  be  in  cafe  of eztnu)rdinary  Gift ;  mM'Rerpe&  enough 
to  the  Gift  itfelf,  which  many  times  is  none  at  all.  For  God  forbid,  that 
every  Man  who  can  take  to  himielf  the  Boldneis  to  fpeak  an  Hour  together 
in  a  Church,  upon  a  Text,  Ihould  be  admitted  for  a  Preacher ;  dio  he  mean 
ever  fo  well.  I  know  there  is  a  ^reat  Latitude  in  Gifb,  and  a  great  Va- 
riety in  Auditories  and  Congregations;  but  yet  fi>  as  that  there  isslipUdgft^ 
fimumy  below  which  you  ought  not  to  defcend.  For  you  muft  rather  leave 
the  Ark  to  (hake,  as  it  fhall  pleafe  God,  than  put  unworthy  Hands  to 
hold  it  up.  And  when  we  are  in  God's  Temple,  we  are  warned  rather  to 
fut  OUT  hands  upon  omr  Mimtby  than  to  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  Fwds.  And  fure* 
ly  it  may  be  juftly  thought,  that  anxxig  manv  Caufes  of  Atheifm,  which 
are  miferably  met  in  our  Age  ;  as  Schifms  and  Controverfies,  profimeScof- 
fings  in  holy  Matters,  t3c.  it  is  not  the  lead  that  manv  venture  to 
handle  the  Word  of  God,  who  are  unfit  and  unworthy.  And  herein  I 
would  have  no  Man  miflake  me,  as  if  I  extolled  curious  and  afiefted 
Preaching  \  which  is  as  much  to  be  difliked  on  the  other  fide  ;  and 
breeds  Atheifin  and  Scandal  as  well  as  the  former ;  (for  who  would  not  be 
offended  at  one  that  comes  into  a  Pulpit,  as  if  he  came  upon  the  Stage  ;) 
neither  on  the  other  fide,  would  I  difcourage  any  who  have  a  tolerable 
Gift. 
Prophefyinff  30.  But  upon  this  Point  I  ground  three  Confiderations  :  Fhrfi^  whether 
uhirifl»fids\i  were  not  requifite  to  renew  that  good  Exercife  praftifcd  in  this  Church 
^i'lfJ!  ^**^'  iotM  Years  ;  (tho  afterwardsput  down,  indeed  by  Order  fix)m  the  Church, 
in  regard  of  fome  Abufe  thereof,  inconvenient  tor  thofe  Times';  and  yet 
againft  the  Advice  and  Opinion  of  one  of  the  greateft  and  gravefl  Prelates 
of  this  Land,  (and  commonly  called  Propbejying  ;  which  was  this.) 
The  Miniflers  within  a  Precinft  met  upon  a  Week-day,  in  Ibmc  princi- 
pal Town,  where  there  was  fome  ancient  grave  Minifter  that  was  Preli- 
dent,  and  an  Auditory  admitted  of  Gentlemen,  or  other  Perfons  of  Lei- 
fure.  Then  every  Minifter  fucceffivcly,  beginning  with  the  youngefir, 
handled  one  and  the  fame  Part  of  Scripture  ;  {pending  feverally  fome 
Quarter  of  an  Hour  or  better ;  and  in  the  whole  fome  two  Hours :  and  fo 
the  Exercife  being  begun  and  concluded  with  Prayer,  and  the  Prefident 

SVing  a  Text  for  the  next  Meeting,  the  Affemblv  was  difTolved.  And 
is  was,  as  I  take  it,  a  Fortnight's  Exercife  ;  wnich,  in  my  Opinion; 
feems  the  befl  Way  that  has  been  pradifcd  to  frame  and  train  up  Preachers 
to  handle  the  Word  of  God,  a$  it  ought  to  be  handled.  For  we  fee  Ora- 
tors have  their  Declamations,  Lawyers  have  their  Moots,  Logicians  their 
Sophifms  •,  and  every  Praftice  of  Science  has  an  Exercife  of  Erudition 
and  Initiation,  before  Men  come  to  the  Life  ;  only  Preaching,  which  is  the 
worthiefl,  and  wherein  it  is  moft  dangerous  to  do  amifs,  wants  an  Intro- 
duction, and  is  ventured  and  rufhed  upon  at  the  fxrfk  :  but  to  this  Exer- 
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cife  of  Prophecy  J  I  could  wifh  thefc  two  Additions :   the  one,  that  after  Wtth  Addt- 
this  Excrcife,  which  is  in  fomefort  publick,  there  were  immediately  a  pri-*w»f. 
vatc  Meeting  of  the  fame  Minifters,  where  they  might  brotherly  admo- 
nifli  one  another  ^  and  efpecially  the  elder  the  younger ;  of  any  thing  that 
had  pafled  in  the  Exercife  in  Matter  or  Manner  unfound  and  uncomely  ; 
and  in  a  Word,  might  mutually  ufe  fuch  Advice,  Inftru6tion,  Comfort, 
or    Encouragement,    as  Occafion   direfted  5     for   publick   Reprehenfion 
fhould  be  debarred.     The  other  Addition  I  mean,  is,  that  the  fame  Exer- 
cife Ihould  be  ufed  in  the  Univerfities  for  young  Divines,  before  they  pre- 
ftimed  to  preach,  as  well  as  in  the  Country  for  Minifters.     For  they  have 
in  fome  Colleges  an  Exercife  called  a  Commm-Place ;  which  can  in  no  De- 
gree be  (b  profitable ;  being  but  the  Speech  of  one  Man  at  one  Meeting.  And ' 
if  it  be  feared,  that  it  may  give  Occafion  to  whet  Mens  Speech  for  Contro- 
▼crfics;  this  is  eafily  remedied,  by  fome  ftrift  Prohibition,  that  Matters  of 
Controverfy  tending  any  way  to  the  violating  or  difturbing  the  Peace  of  the 
Church,  be  not  handled  or  entered  into  :    which  Prohibition,   in  regard 
there  is  ever  to  be  a  grave  Perfon  Prcfident,    or  Moderator,  cannot  be 
fruftrated. 

31.  The  fecond  Confideration  is,  whether  it  were  not  convenient  that  there  ExAmlnatlon- 
fliould  be  a  more  exaft  Probation  and  Examination  of  Minifters  :  namely,  of  Minifters 
that  the  BIfhops  fhould  not  ordain  alone,  but  by  Advice :  and  then  that  an-  ^^A'"'  ^^^^^ 
cient  holy  Order  of  the  Church  might  be  revived,    by  which  the  Bifhop"'*''^'*'' 
ordained  Minifters  but  at  four  fet  Times  of  the  Year  5   which  were  called. 
^atuor  ^empora  v  and  which  are  now  called  Ember-PFeeks :  it  being  thought 

fit  to  accompany  fo  high  an  Aftion  with  general  Fafting  and  Pfaver,  and* 
Sermons,  and  all  holy  Exercifes.     And  the  Names  likewife  of  tnofe  that 
were  to  be  ordained,  were  publiffied  fome  Days  before  their  Ordination  5 
to  the  end  that  Exceptions  might  be  taken  if  juft  Caufe  were. 

32.  The  /AiW  Confideration  is,  if  it  be  the  Cafe  of  the  Church  of  Eng-Bowi^Smffi-  . 
landy  that  were  a  Computation  made  of  all  the  parochial  Churches, .  al-«*»^y  ^iT-P*-. 
lowing  the  Union  of  fuch  as  were  too  fmall  and  adjacent;  and  again  2^^^^* ^.^^^ 
Computation  made  of  the  Perfons  who   are  worthy  to   be    Paftors  j  ^'"^^  ^* 
and  upon  the  faid  Eftimate,  if  it  fell  out  that  there  are  more  Churches 

than  Paftors  •,  then  of  Neceflity  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  one  of  thefe  Re- 
medies ;  Vix.  either  that  Pluralities  muft  be  allowed  ;  efpecially  if  you 
can  by  Permutation  make  the  Benefices  more  compatible ;  or  Preach- 
ers to  have  a  more  general  Charge,  to  fupply  and  ferve  bjr-  turn  the  Par 
rifhes  unfiirnilhed  :  for  that  fome  Churches  mould  be  provided  of  Paftors 
able  to  teach  ;  arid  others  wholly  deftitute;  fecms  to  me  againft  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  and  Chriftians ;  and  againft  the  Praftice  of  the  Primitive 
Church. 

33.  Excommunication   is  the  grcateft   Jtidgment  upon  Earth;    htitigOfiheJiiufe 
that  which  is  ratified  in  Heaven  ;   and  a  precurfory  or  prelufory  Judg-'*/^*^*'"^** 
ment  of  the  great  Judgment  of  Chrift  in  the  End  of  the  World.     And  *''''""'• ' 
for  thia  to  w  ufcd  irrevcitntly,    and  to  be  made  an  ordinary  Prpcefs, ; 
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I  ^to  kcky  up  and  down  for  Fees ;  how  can  it  be  withotit  Derogation  to 
God's  Honour,  and  making  the  Power  of  the  Keys  oontem^hle  ?  I  know 
very  well  the  Defence  thereof,  which  has  no  girat  Force ;  that  ic  iflaesnot 
for  the  Thing  icielf,  but  for  the  Contumacy.    I  deny  not,  but  this  Judg- 
ment is  of  the  Nature  of  God's  Judgments ;  of  the  which  it  is  a  Model. 
For  as  the  Judgment  of  God  takes  bold  of  the  laft  Sin  of  the  Impenitent, 
and  takes  no  hold  of  the  greateft  Sin  of  the  Convert  or  Penitent ;  fo  Ex- 
communication may  in  Cafe  iflfue  upon  the  fmalleft  Offence,  and  in  Cafe 
not  iffueupon  the  greateft :  but  is  this  Contumacy  fuch  a  Contumacy  where- 
in Excommunication  is  now  ufed  ?   For  Contumacy  muft  be  fuch  as  the 
Party,  fo  far  as  the  Eye  and  Wifdom  of  theChurcn  can  difcern,  ftands  in 
"  a  State  of  Reprobation  and  Damnation  ;  as  one,  who  for  that  time  ieems 
given  over  to  final  Impenitency.     Upon  this  Obfervation  I  ground  two 
Jt$  Reffifica-  Confiderations :  the  one^  that  this  Cenfurc  be  reftored  to  the  true  Dignity 
^''^^-  and  Ufe  thereof ;  which  is,  that  it  proceed  not  but  in  Cauies  of  great 

Weight ;  and  be  decreed  not  by  any  Deputy  or  Subftitute  of  theBifliop, 
'   but  by  the  Bifhop  in  Perfon  ;  and  not  by  him  alone,   but  by  the  Bifhop 
affifted. 
By  Permtttd^     ^^^  xhe  other  Confideration  is,  that  in  lieu  thereof,  there  be  given  to 
''*"*  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  fome  ordinary  Procefs,  with  fuch  Force  and  Coer- 

tion  as  appertains ;  that  thus  the  Dignity  of  fo  high  a  Sentence  being  retain- 
ed, and  the  Neceffity  of  a  mean  Procels  fupplied,  the  Church  may  indeed 
be  reftored  to  the  ancient  Vigour  and  Splendor.  To  this  End,  joined 
with  fome  other  holy  and  good  Purpofes,  there  was  a  Bill  brought  into 
Parliament,  in  the  three  and  twentieth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabttb  a  which  was  the  graveft  Parliament  that  I  have  known  ;  and  the 
Bin  was  recommended  by  the  graveft  CounfcUor  of  State  in  Parliament ; 
tho  afterwards  it  was  ftayed  by  the  Queen's  Ipecial  Conunand  ;  the  Na» 
ture  of  thofe  Times  being  confidered. 
Ncn-Reji'  35.  Vox  Non-Refidenc€  \  except  in  Cafe  of  neceflary  Abfence,  it  fcems 

iTuralisiif  ^^  Abufe  derived  form  Covetoufnefs  and  Sloth  :  for  that  Men  fhould 
live  of  the  Flock  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  Altar  at  which  they  do  not 
ferve,  can  hardly  receive  a  juft  Defence :  and  to  exercife  the  Office  of  a 
^  Paftor,  in  Matter  of  the  Word,  and  Doftrine,  by  Deputies,  is  a  thing 
unwarranted.  The  Qucftions  upon  this  Point  arife  on  the  Cafes  of  Ex- 
ception and  Excufe,  which  ihall  be  thought  reafonable  and  fufficient,  and 
which  not.  For. the  Cafe  of  Chaplains;  I  Ihould  think,  that  the  Atten- 
dance they  give  at  Court,  and  in  the  Houfcs  and  Families  of  their  Lords, 
were  a  juiler  Reafon  why  they  (hould  have  no  Benefice ;  than  why  they 
fhould  be  qualified  to  have  two :  for  as  it  ftands  with  Chriftian  Policy, 
that  fuch  Attendance  be  in  no  wife  neglefted  -,  becaufe  the  Good,  which 
thence  enfues  to  the  Church  of  God,  may  exceed,  or  countervail  that 
which  mav  follow  fi-om  their  Labours  in  any,  tho  ever  fo  large  a  Congre- 
gation ;  fo  it  were  reafonable  that  their  Maintenance  fhould  honourably 
and  liberally  proceed  from  thence,  where  their  Labours  are  cmploy*d.  Nei- 
ther 
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ther  ore^  there  wanting,  in  the  Church,  Dignities  and  Preferments  not 
joined  with  any  exaft  Cure  of  Souls  ;  by  which,  and  by  the  Hope  of 
which,  iuch  Attendants  in  ordinary  may  be  fardier  encouraged  and  re-  ' 
warded.  And  as  for  extraordbary  Attendants,  they  may  very  well  re- 
train the  Grace  and  Countenance  or  their  Places  and  Duties,  at  Times  in* 
cident  thereto,  without  Difcontinuance  or  Non-Refidence  in  their  Paftoral 
Charges. 

36.  Next,  for  the  Cafe  of  attending  Studies  in  the  Univerfities,  it  will  study. 
more  ealily  receive  an  Anfwer  •,    for  Studies  do  but  fcrve  and  tend  to 
Praftice:  and  therefore,  for     that  which    is    nK)ft  principal  and   final 
to   be  left    undone,    for    the    attending  of    that  which  is    fubfervient,  ' 

'ftcms  to  be  agamft  Proportion  of  Reafon.     And    they  proceed    well 
in  all  Knowledge  who  couple   Study  with  Praftice;  and  do  not  firft    * 
ftudy  altogether,  and  then  praftife  altogether  ;  and  therefore  they  may 
very  well  ftudy  at  their  Benefices. 

37.  Thirdly^    for  the  Cafe  of  extraordinary  Service  of  the  Church  ;  asExtfMrdi" 
if  fome  Paftor  be  fent  to  a  general  Council,    or  to  Convocation  ;    and  »^7  ^''•*'^« 
likewife  for  the  Cafe  of  Neceffity,    as  in  the  Particular  of  Infirmity  or-^^**^**^^*"' 
Body,  and  the  like  ;    every  Man  will  allow  there  may  be  fome  Suofti- 
tudon  for  fuch  a  Time.     But  the  general  Cafe  of  Neceffity  is  the  Cafe 

of  Pluralities  %  the  Want  of  Pallors,  and  Infufficiency  of  Livings  confi- 

dered  ;  on    Suppofition  that  a   Man  faithfully  and   incelTantly  divide 

his  Labours  between  two  Cures  :  which  kind  0/  Neceffity  I  come  now  to  ! 

Ipeak  of. 

38.  For  PluraTitiis  ;    in  cafe  the  Number  of  able  Minifters  were  (nir^i^MikC 

ficient,  and  the  Value  of  Benefices  fufficient,    then  Pluralities  were  in  no  ^ 

fort  tolerable.  But  we  muft  take  heed  we  defire  not  Contraries.  For 
to  .defire  diat  every  Parifh  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  a  lufficicnt  Preacher  5 
and  to  defire  that  Pluralitiesl)e  forthwith  taken  away  -,  is  to  defire  Things 
contrary  ;  confidering,  de  faElo^  there  arc  not  fufficient  Preachers  for  evc- 
-ry  Parifh  :  whereto  add,  that  there  is  not  fufficient  Living  and  Mainte- 
-nance  in  many  Parifhes  for  a  Preacher  5  and  it  makes  the  Impoffibility  yet  1 

much  greater.     The  Remedies  are  but  three  ;   viz.  Umoriy  Permutathnj  i 

and  Supply.     Union  of  fuch  Benefides  a^  have  the  Living  toofmall,  and  the  \ 

Parifh  not  too  large,  and  that  are  adjacent.  Permufatim  to  make  Benefices  \ 

more  compatible  5  tho  Men  be  over-ruled  to  fome  Lofs  in  changing  a  bet-  \ 

ter  for  a  nearer.    Supply ^  by  ftipendiary  Preachers,  to  be  rewarded  with  I 

fome  liberal  Stipends,  to  fupply,    as  they  may,    fuch  Places  which  arc  ^ 

unfiirnifhed  of  fufficient  Paftors  :  As  Queen  EUzabethy  among  odier  gra- 
cious Afts,  erefted  certain  of  them  mLancaJbire\  towards  which  Penfionsi, 

I  fee  no  Reafon  but  Reading  Minifters,  if  they  have  rich  Benefices,  ftould  \ 

be  charged. 

J9.  As  for  Cburcb  Maintenance ;  it  fhodd  well  be  weighed  what  is  Jure  Th$  Pnvi-  j 

divinoy  and  what  Jure  pofifiuo.    'Tis  a  Conftitution  of  the  divine  Law^  j&»  M  tk$  I 

from  which  human  Laws  cannot  derogate  ;    that  thofe  who  feed  the  ^'•'*''*^'^J  ' 

Flock,   fliould  live  of  the  Flock  ;    that  thofc  who  fcrve  at  the  Altar, '-^'^^^'*^'** 

Vol.  n.  [Tt]  (h6uld  I 
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IhbulcJ  IWc  or  the  Alttr  ;    that  thofe  who  difpenfc  fplritual  Tliir^s» 
fhoulA'^^feap'ten^ral  Things  :   6f  whicli  if  is  alfo  an  Apptodi*,^  mat 
the  f^oportibft  w  tKU  MaiinfchAnce  b^hbt  fmatl  or  neceffitdus,  -bet  plen.- 
lifiii'artdtfberat.     Whentfe,  that  all  the  Places  and  Offices  of  the  Church 
be  provided  <5f  fuch  a  DotatioA>  as  they  may  be  maintained^  according' 
to  thcit  ftveral  Degrees^  is  a  COnftitution  pennanent  and  perpetual :  bot 
for  Particularity  of  the  Endowment,  whether  it  Ihould  confift  of  Tythcs, 
or  Land$,  or  Penfions,  or  be  mixed,  might  make  a  (^eftion  of  Uonvc- 
nience  ;    but  no  -Queftion  of  precifc  Neceflity.     Again,  that  the  Cafe  of  ^ 
the  Church,  defaUo^  is  fuch,  that  there  is  a  Want  of  Patrimony  in  the 
Church,    is  confefled.     For  the  principal  Places,    namely,    the  Bifhop's 
Livings,   are  in  feme  Particulars  not  fufficient  ;   and  therefore  obliged  to 
c^mmindamf^be  fiipplied   by  Toleration    of  Commendatns  ;    things  of  themfdves  un- 
/    fit,  and  ever  of  a  bad  Report.     And  for  the  Benefices  and  Paftors  Pla- 
ces, it  is  manifeft  that  many  of  them  are  very  weak  and  penurious.  *  On 
the  other  fide,  that  there  was  a  Time  when  the  Church  was  rather  bur- 
thened  with  Superfluity,  than  with  Want,  is  likewifc  ftf)parent ;  but  it  is 
long  fince ;  lb  that  the  Fault  was  in  others,  and  the  Want  redounds  to 
us.     Again,  that  it  is  to  be  wiflied  Impropriation^  wa«  returned   to  the 
Chtirch,  as  the  nloft  proper  and  natural  Endowments  thereof,  is  a  Thing 
Kkcwife  wherein  Mens  Judgments  will  not  much  vary.     Neverthelefi,  that" 
it  is  an  Impoffibility  to  proceed  now,    either  to  their  Reiiimption  or 
Redemptiori,  is  ^  plain  oh  the  other  fide.     For  Men  are  dated  in  them 
by  the  highefl:  Afliirance  of  the  Kingdom^  which  is.  Aft  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  Value  of  them  Amounts  to  much  above  ten  Subfidies  ;  and  the  Rc- 
ftitution  mtift  of  NeCeflity  pafs  thofe  Hands,    where  they  arc  now  in 
Poffcffion  or  Inteteft.  ^ 

imfrotrU-        40.  But   from  thefc  things,   wKidji  are  manifeftly  true,  to  draw  fomc 
imu  Conclufions.     Firft,  in  my  Opinion,  I   nriuft  con^^  that  all  the  Par- 

liaments fince  27  and  31  oi  ken:.  VIII.  who -gave  away  Impropriations 
from  the  Church,  feem  to  Itahd  in  a  fort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to 
God  in  Confcience,  to  .  do  foniewhat  foir  the  Church,  to  reduce  the 
Patrimony  thereof  to  a  Competency.  For  fince  they  have  debarred 
^  Chrift*s  'wife  of  her  Dowry,  it  were  reafon  they  made  here  a  compe- 
tent Jointure.  Next,  to  fay  that  Impropriations  ihould  be  only  charged  j 
that  carries  neither  Pbffibility  nor  Reafon.  Not  Poffibility,  for  the  Res^ 
fons  touched  before :  Not  Realbn,  becaufe  if  it  be  concerved,  that  if  any 
Perfon  be  charged,  it  would  be  a  Re-charge,  or  Double^Chai^e,  inafinucn 
as  he  pays  Tythes  already,  that  is  a  thing  miftaken.  For  it  muft  be  re- 
membrcd,  that  as  the  Realm  gave  Tythes  to  the  Church,  fo  the  Realm 
^  fince  has  given  Tythes  away  from  the  Church  to  the  King ;  as  they 
may  give  the  eighth  or  ninth  Sheaf.  And  therefore  the  firft  Gift  being 
evacuated,  it  cannot  go  in  Defeafahce,  or  Difchai^,  of  that  perpetual 
Bond,  wherewith  Men  are  bound  to  nuiiitain  God's  Minifters.  And  fo 
we  fee  in  Example^  that  diverfe  well-difpoled  Perfons>  not  Impropriators, 

arc 
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Are  content  to  increaie  their  Preachers  Livings  ;.  which^  tho  in  Law  it  is 
but  Benevolence,  yet  before  God  it  is  Confcicnoe.  Farther^  th«t  Im- 
propriations ihould  be  foipe^hat  mare  deeply  charged  than  other  Reventies 
of  the  like  Value,  methinks  cannot  well  be  denied  ;  both  in  regard  of  the 
ancient  Claim  of  the  Churchy  and  the  Intention  of  the  firft  Giver :  and 
again,  because  they  have  paiTed,  in  Valuation  between  Man  and  Man, 
fomewhat  at  a  Icfs  Rate,  m  re^d  of  the  iSid  Pretence  or  Claim  of  the 
Church,  in  Confdence,  before  God.  But  of  this  Point,  touching  Church 
Maintenance,  I  do  not  think  fit  to^en^er  into^  farther  ParticuJars  at  pr«- 
feat* 


3^T 


End  (f,  the  General  Siipplement  U  fbeDc  AvLg- 

mentis  Scientiaruxn^ 
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Novum  Orgamtn  Scientiarum : 


NEW     MACHINE 

For  Rebuilding  the 

sciences; 

O  R,    A 

Particular  LoGicK  for  difcovering  Arts, 

AND 

Interpreting  the  Works  of  Nature. 

WITH 

Rules  for  aflifting,    conduding,  and 

guarding  the  Understanding  in  the  Search  of 
Truth;  and  Examples  of  Enqjjiry  for  raifing  a 
foUd  Strufture  of  UNIVERSAL  PHILOSOPHY; 
and  extending  the  Empire  of  Man  over  the 
WORKS  of  the   CREATION. 
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PRE  FACE. 


:  S  the  following  Piece  appears  to  have  been  the  leaji 
read  of  all  the  Author's  Writings^  tho'  in  itfelf  of 
great  Importance ;  V/V  agreeable  to  our  Intention  of 
[  facilitattng  the  underjianding  of  his  Philojbphical 
Works  in  general^  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the 
I  facilitating  of  this.  It  feems^  therefore^  proper  to 
give  herey  by  the  way  ofPreparative^  Firjt^  a  Jfjort 
analytical  View  of  the  entire  Plan^  and  Defgn  of 
the  Piece ;  andy  Secondly ^  the  Rules  by  which  the  Author  ferns  to 
have  proceeded  in  it. 

The  Defgn  of  the  Novum  Organum,  was  to  execute  the  Second  Part 
of  the  In  ST  Av  K  AT  loii  *,  by  advancing  a  more  perfeSl  Method  of  ujing 
the  rational  Faculty y  than  Men  were  before  acquainted  with  \  in  order 
to  raife  and  improve  the  Underfandingy  as  far  as  its  prefent  imperfeSl^ 
State  admits ;  and  enable  it  to  conquer  and  interpret  the  Difficulties  and 
Obfcurities  of  Nature. 

With  this  View  it  undertakes  the  Care  and  Condu^  of  the  Under^ 
Jianding ;  and  draws  out  and  defer ibes  the  Apparatus  and  Injlruments 
that  conduce  to  the  true  formingy  modelling  and  applying  the  Power  of 
Reafoning :  whence  it  appears  to  endeavour  at  a  new  kind  ^Logick, 
tho'  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Commony  whichy  thro'  the  Abufes  crept  into  ity 
appears  fitter  to  corrupt  than  ftrengthen  and  improve  the  Mind.  For 
the  Scope  and  Ufe  of  this  new  Logick^  is  not  to  difcover  Arguments  and 
probable  ReafonSy  but  Arts  and  Works. 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  Parts  j  viz*  a  preparatory  Party  and 
one  that  is  fcientificial  and  inftrudtive.  T!he  firfi  Part  tends  to  prepare 
and  purge  the  Mind,  and  fit  it  to  receive  and  ufe  the  InfiruSlions  and 
Injlruments  laid  down  in  the  fecond:  the  Mindy  like  a  Mirror y  re^ 
quiring  to  be  leveWd  and  polifiSdy  or  difcharg'd  of  its  falfe  Imagina- 
tions 
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tions  and  perverted  Notions y  before  it  can  be  fet  to  receive  and  refieS 
the  Light  of  T! ruth  and  jujl  Information. 

And  this  levelling  Part  is  of  four  KindSy  with  re/pe0  to  the  four 
different  Sorts  (?/ Idols,  or  falfe  Notions^  that  pojfefs  the  Mind.  I'befe 
Idols  are  either  acquired  or  natural^  and  proceed  either  from  the  Do- 
dtrines  and  Sedls  of  PhilofopherSy  the  perverted  and  corrupt  Laws  and 
Methods  of  Demonjlration ;  or  elfe  are  innate  and  inherent  in  the  very 
Conjiitution  of  the  Mind  itfelf  T'be  firfl  Labour ^  therefore ^  is  to  dij- 
charge  and  Jree  the  Mind  from  ifs  Swarms  offalfe  TCheories^  which  occa-- 
fonfuch  violent  ConJliSls  and  OppoRtions.  The  next  Point  is  to  releafe  it 
-  from  the  Slavery  of  perverted  Demonjirations.  And  the  la/t  isy 
to  put'  a  Check  upon  this  f educing  Power  of  the  Mindly  and  either  to 
pluck  up  thefe  innate  Idols  by  the  root ;  or^  if  that  cannot  be  doney  ta 
point  them  out^  that  they  may  be  throughly  known  and  watched  -,  and  fo 
have  the  Depravities^  which  they  occajion^  correSied.  This  levelling  Party, 
thereforcj  is  perform  d  by  three  kinds  of  ConfvLtSition'y  viz.  /i&^  Confuta- 
tion of  Philofophies,  the  Confutation  of  Dcmonftrations,  and  the 
Confutation  of  the  natural  unaffifted  Reafoa 

IVhen  thus  the  Mind  is  rendered  equable  and  unbiajfedy   the  Work 

proceeds  to  Jet  it  in  a  proper  Situationy  andy  as  it  werCy  with  a  bene-- 

volent  AfpeSt  to  the  remaining  InfiruBions ;    whereby   the  Bufnefs  of 

preparing  the  Mind  is  Jiill  further  carried  on.     And  the  whole  Driji 

of  this  enfuing  Party  is  only  to  pofjefs  Mankind  with  a  juji  Opinion 

of  the  whole  iNSTAURATiONyar  a  time,  that  they  may  watt  with 

Patie?tce  the  IJJue  and  Event  thereof,  upon  folid  AJfurances  offome  con- 

fiderable  Benefit  and  Advantage  from  /V,  when  its  Scope  Jhall  come  to 

be  well  underjiood.    And  thence  it  proceeds  diJiinStly  to  obviate  all  the 

ObjeBionSy  and  falfe  SuJpicionSy  which  may  be  raifed  about  it y  tbro"^  the 

prevailing  Notions  and  Prejudices  drawn  from  religious  ConfiderationSy 

thofe  of  abJiraSi  Speculation^  natural  PrudencCy  Dijiruft^  Levity y  &c. 

T^hus  endeavouring  to  pacify  and  allay  every  Wind  oj  Oppofition. 

T!o  render  this  Preparation  Jiill  more  complete  and  perfeSiy  the  next 
thing  is  to  raife  the  Mind  from  the  Languor  and  Torpidity  it  may  con^ 
tra£f  from  the  apparent  miraculous  Nature  of  the  T'hing.  And  as 
this  wrong  Dijpoftion  of  the  Mind  cannot  be  redlified  without  the  Dif- 
covery  of  CauJeSy  the  Work  proceeds  to  mark  out  all  the  Impediments 
which  have  hitherto  perverjely  retarded  and  blocked  the  Way  oJ  true 
Philofophy  j  and  thus  makes  it  appear  no  Wonder  at  ally  that  Man- 
kind Jhould  have  been  fo  long  entangled  and  perplexed  with  Errors. 

When  the  Ways  of  removing  theje  Impediments  are  Jhewny    there 
follows  a  Chain  of  Arguments  for  ejiabjijhing  a  folid  Foundation  of 
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Hope  for  the  better  Succefs  of  genuine  and  ferviceable  Phtlofophy  in 
future^  For  it  is  hereby  demonjirated^  that  tbo*  the  Interpretation 
of  Nature,  intended  ^y  w^  I  n  s  t  a  u  r  a  t  lo  n,  may  indeed  be  difficult ; 
yet  much  the  greater  Fart  of  the  Difficulties  attending  it  are  in  the 
Fewer  of  Man  to  remove ^  as  arijing  from  the  Nature  of  the  Senfesy 
and  things  themf elves  %  hut  only  require  that  the  Mind  be  reSitfied 
in  order  to  their  Removal  And  this  firjl  general  Part  concludes 
with  an  Account  of  the  Excellence  of  the  End  in  Viev). 

The  preparatory  Fart  being  thus  difpatch'dy  the  Work  proceeds  to  the 
Bujinefs  of  Information^  the  PerfeSiing  of  the  Underjlanding^  and  the 
Delivery  of  tie  Art  of  working  with  this  new  Machine  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Nature*  This  is  laid  down  in  three  feveral  Branches^  with 
regard  to  the  Senfe,  the  Memory,  and  the  Reafon  ;  each  whereof  is 
affified  in  its  turn. 

The  Affijiance  afforded  to  the  Senfe  Jhews  thefe  three  Things  -,  viz. 
(i.)  How  a  juft  Notion  may  be  fornid\  and  how  the  Report  of  the 
Senfes^  which  is  always  refpeBive  to  Man^  may  be  reSiifedy  and  made 
correjpondenty  or  fet  to  the  Truth  of  the  Univerfe:  for  no  great  Strefs 
is  laid  upon  the  immediate  Perceptions  of  the  Senfe ;  but  only  fo  far  as 
they  manifejl  the  Motion  or  Alteration  of  things.  (2.)  How  thofe 
Things  which  efcape  the  Senfes^  either  thrd-  the  Subtilty  of  their  Wholes^ 
the  Minutenefs  of  their  Farts^  the  Remotenefsy  Slownefs^  or  Velocity  of 
their  Motion^  the  Familiarity  of  the  ObjeSl^  &;c.  may  be  brought  to  the 
SenfeSy  and  fubmitted  to  their  Judgment :  and  in  cafe  they  cannot  be 
thus  rendered  fenjible^  what  is  to  be  done  j  and  how  the  Senfes  are  to  be 
affijied  upon  this  failure^  either  by  InJirumentSy  or  skilful  Obfervations 
of  the  Degrees  they  aS  in^  the  Indications  of  proportionate  Bodies ^  from 
fiich  as  arefenjible  tofuch  as  are  infenjible^  or  by  other  Means  and  Contri^ 
vances  to  help  the  Senfes.  (3.)  The  Ways  are  Jhewn  of  compiling  a  Hi- 
ftory  of  Nature,  and  engaging  in  the  Bu/inefs  of  Experiments ;  what 
that  Hiftory  of  Nature  Jbotdd  bcy  which  is  required  for  the  building  up 
ofFhilofophy ;  and  again^  what  kind  of  Experiments  jhould  be  gone  upon 
where  thatHiJiory  proves  deficient :  and  here  certain  Suggejlions  and  Cau^ 
tions  are  occafonally  interjpers'd^  for  raifng  and  fixing  the  Attention ; 
as  much  Matter  feems  to  be  already  contained  in  Natural  Hifiory  j  and 
as  Experiments  longfince  known^  are  not  yet  brought  into  ufe^  thrd  Inat^ 
tent  ion  of  Mind.  And  thus  the  Senfes  are  provided  for ^  as  they  require 
Matter  and  Affifiance:  for  Hiftory  and  Ex^vimtnts  fupply  the  Mat- 
ter J  Subfiitutions  fupply  the  Defers  j  and  Rectifications  correJSi  the  Ef^ 
rors  of  the  Senfes. 

I  The 
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T'be  Memory  is  ajfjfted  infuch  a  manner^  asjhews  bow^  from  a  Mul- 
titude of  Matters,  and  a  conjufed  Heap  of  Natural  Hi/lory  in  general^ 
particular  Hijlories  may  be  deduced,  ranged  and  difpofed\  fo  as  that  the 
judgment  jhall  a£l  with  Freedom,  and  perform  its  Office  to  Advantage  : 
For  a  Jober  EJlimation  muji  be  made  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  witb^ 
out  hoping  that  they  may  extend  to  the  Infinity  of  Tubings ;  as  ^tis  manifeji 
that  the  Memory  is  unable  to  comprehend  and  retain  any  vaji  Number  of 
P articular s\  or  tofuggeji  all  thofe  that  belong  to  any  particular  F/upiiry.  • 
A  Remedy  is  propofed  for  the  fir jl  DefeSi  by  this  Rule,  That  no  Enquiry 
or  Difcovery  be  trufted  but  in  writing ;  tho  this  alone  is  not  fufficient, 
unlefs  the  Matter  be  thrown  into  a  regular  Table,  at  once  to  affifi  both 
the  Memory  and  the  Reafon. 

A7id  after  the  SubjeSl  of  an  Enquiry  is  fixd  upon,  well  defirid,  di^ 

fiinguijhed,  feparated  from  the  Mafs  of  other  4'hings,   and  fet  in  a 

clear  Light,  there  are  three  Affifi ances  afforded  the  Memory.    The  Firji, 

is,  to  fioew  what  Matters  thofe  are  which  ought  to  be  enquired  into 

with  relation  to  the  SubjeSi  proposed',  or  to  faggefi  particular  Heads  of 

Enquiry,  from  a  Survey ^  the  Hifiory  of  Nature.     T'he  Second  is,  to 

Jhew  in  what  Order  the  T%ings  themfelves  are  to  be  ranged  and  digefied 

into  Tables ;  tho  this  without  expeSiing  to  hit  upon  the  true  Order  of 

things  originally  efiablijhed  in  Nature :  for  the  Divifion  here  propofed  is 

arbitrary ;  ana  only  Jerves  to  make  fome  Separation  of  Things,  that  the 

^  Mind  may  aSt  upon  them :  as  Truth  will  eafer  rife  from  Faljhood  than 

from  Confufion ;    and  as  Reafon  may  eafier  correal  a  Divifion  than  enter 

the  Mafs  of  a  SubjeSl  at  once.     The  Third  Affifiance^  is  to  Jhew  by  what 

Means,  and  at  what  Times,  an  Enquiry  is  to  be  renew  d\  and  bow  the 

preceding  TsAAcs  are  to  be  tranjposd  and  form' d  into  frejh  ones  \  and 

bow  often  the  Enquiry  fisould  be  repeated :  for  the  firfiy  or  even  the  Je^ 

cond  Sett  of  Tahles  are  not  to  fiand  \  as  being  no  more  than  Effays  or 


firfi  Attempts  towards  an  Enquiry.  This  general  AJfiftance^  therefore, 
to  the  Memory,  confifis  of  three  Points  -,  or  regard  the  ( i.)  Heads  ofEn^ 
quiry,  iz.)  the  forming  of  Tables,  and  (3.)  the  renewing  of  the  Enquiry. 

Affifiance  is  next  afforded  to  the  Reafon  j  for  tho"  the  former  Af 

fiftances  have  regard  thereto,  yet  thofe  of  themfelves  do  not  teach  how 

to  form  Axioms ;   but  only  difiinSl  Notions,  and  a  digefied  Hifiory. 

And  here  that  Affifiance  to  the  Reafon  is  mofi  defirable,  which  befi  fits 

it  for  performing  its  Office,  and  obtaining  its  End. 

The  Operation  of  the  Reafon,  tho'  but  one  thing  in  itfilf,  is  yet 
double  in  its  End  and  Ufe :  for  the  End  of  Man  is  either  Knowledge 
and  Contemplation,  or  ASlion  and  Execution ;  fo  that  he  defires  either 
to  know  and  confider  Caujes ;   or  to  have  a  Power  and  Opportunity 

of 
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of  producing  BffeSts.  Whence  'tis  the  Intention  of  human  Know- 
ledge  to  underfiand  the  Caufes  of  an  EffeSl^  or  Nature  qfftgn'dy 
in  any  SubjeSt ;  and  the  Intention  of  the  human  Power  to  procure^  or 
fuperinducCj  within  all  poffible  Limits^  any  Effe£ly  or  Nature^  upon 
a  given  Bafis  of  Matter. 

But  thefe  two  Intentions^   if  duly  confder'dj   come  in  EffeSi  to  one 
and   the  fame  I'hing:  for  that  which   in  Contemplation    holds  the 
Place  of  the  Caufe^  holds  ^  in  Operation^  the  Place  of  the  Means  -,  fince 
we   underfiand  by   Caufes^    and   operate  by  Means.     So  that  if  all 
the  Means  requifte  to  the  ProduSlion  of  every  Work  were  ready  at 
the  Call  of  Man ;  there  would  be  no  Occafon  for  treating  thefe  two 
feparately.    But  Mens  Power  in  operating  is  confirid  to  much  nar^ 
rower  Bounds  than  their  Knowledge ;  by  Reafon  of  their  various  Ne^ 
cejjities  and  Wants :    whence  they  frequently  require  to  the  operative 
Party    not  a  general  and  open  Knowledge^  fo  much  as  a  prudent^  ^ 
ready y  and  well-vers'd  Sagacity  in  the  Choice  of  fuch  "Things  as  they 
have  at  hand  *y    on  which  account  it  might  feem  proper  to  treat  the 
theory  and  PraSlice  feparatey  were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  and  in--  « 
'oeterate  Cujiom  of  running  into  abJiraSt  Notions ;  which  makes  it  ne^ 
cejfary  to  join  them  together  \    ana  accordingly  the  Author  mixes  the 
contemplative  with  the  executive  Part.     The  Contemplative  Part  is 
Jhewn  to  confft  wholly  in  one  Things    which  is  no  other  than  the 
forming  of  juf  AxiomSy  or  Chains  gT  Axioms,  which  are  folid  Por^  ^ 
tions  of  Truth  j    as  if  they  had  all  three  Dimenfons :   whereas  fimple 
Notions  arey  in  comparifon  with  themy   but  as  Surfaces.     And  there. 
is  no  other  Way  of  drawingy  and  raifing  thefe  Axioms,  but  by  a  legi^ 
timate  and  proper  Form  of  InduBion  \   capable  of  breaking  and  fepa-  r 
rating  Experience  *y    and  concluding  of  necefptyy  after  all  the  proper 
RejeBions  and  Exclufrons  are  made.    For  'tis  manifejly  that  what^ 
ever  is  concluded  by  Induftion  of  any  Kindy   is  at  the  fame  Time 
both  difeovered  ana  judged  ofy  and  does  not  depend  upon  Principles 
or  MeaiumSy  but  ftands  entirely  upon  its  own  Foundationy  without  far- 
ther Proof  or  Support :   much  more  nmfi  Axioms,  rais'd  by  a  true  and 
legitimate  Form  of  Indudion,  fub^fl  from  within  themfelves ;   and 
prove  more  folidy  jujly  and  certainy  than  even  thofe  calTd  Principles. 
Jhe  Author y  thereforCy  is  extremely  follicitous  to  delivery  with  Diligence 
and  Perfpicuityy   this  whole  Affair  of  Indudtion,    or  the  DoSirine  of 
raifing  Axioms. 

There  are  found  to  be  three  Things  of  capital  Importance  in  this 

Bujinefs  of  Axioms ;   and  without  an  Explanation  whereof  the  En'- 

quiry  propofed^  tho'  excellent  in  itfelf  might  yet  be  thought  tedious  and 
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operofe  in  ufe.  ^befe  three  ^Things  are  the  Metbod  of  (i.)  continuing^ 
(2.)  varying^  and  (3.)  contraBing  an  Enquiry  *,  Jo  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  Procedure  may  be  left  abrupt^  contradiBory^  or  be  protraBed  too 
longy  with  refpeB  to  the  Shortnefs  of  Life.  T'be  Ufe  of  the  Axioms 
difcoverd  by  legitimate  InduBion  is^  therefore^  next  taught ;  Jo  as  by 
their  Means  to  infvejiigate  and  raife  up  others^  of  a  higher  and  more 
general  Nature ;  V/7^  by  fure^  and  uninterrupted  Steps^  Men  come^ 
without  Stop  or  Gapj  to  the  Tofh-roundy  or  Unity  of  Nature ;  there 
beingy  at  the  fame  time^  addedy  a  Way  of  examining  and  verifying 
thefe  higher  Axioms  by  primary  Experiments ;  to  preferve  them  from 
tumbling  back  again  to  ConjeBureSy  Probabilities^  and  Idols.  Am  this 
is  the  DcBrine  of  the  Continuation  of  Enquiries. 

//  was  before  obfervedy  that  the  praftical  or  executive  Part,  /V, 
by  the  Form  of  Induction,  continually  intermixed  and  blended  along 
with  /i6^  contemplative  Part :  Jor  the  Nature  of  Things  is  fucby  that 
Propofitions  and  Axioms  deducedy  by  logical  AgumentSy  from  ge^ 
neral  PrincipleSy  and  derived  down  to  Particulars  and  Worksy  give 
but  a  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  Information  \  whereas  Axioms^ 
drawn  from  ParticularSy  lead  on  to  new  Particularsy  as  it  werCy  by 
a  manifefi  CorrefpondencCy  and  continued  Thread.  And  here  Men  are 
required  to  remember y  that  in  all  aBive  or  praBical  Enquiries  they  mujl 
perpetually  proceed  downwardy  or  in  the  aefcending  Scale ;  which  is  of 
no  UJe  or  Service  in  contemplative  Enquiries :  For  every  Operation 
confjis  in  Individuals,  which  are  Things  of  tbelowe/i  Clafs ;  and  there-^ 
fore  mujl  be  defcended  to  by  Steps  from  Generals.  Nory  againy  is  it 
pojjible  to  arrive  at  them  by  Jimple  Axioms ;  for  all  fForkSy  and  the 
Methods  of  workingy  are  perjorm'd  and  laid  out  from  a  ColleBion  of 
different  Axioms. 

This  aBive  or  praBical  DoBrine  confjis  of  three  Parts ;  the  Firft 
whereof  propofes  a  dijlinB  and  proper  Method  of  Enquiry y  where  not 
a  Caufe  nor  an  Axtomy  but  the  effeBing  of  a  JVorky  is  the  Point  in 
VieWy  and  the  SubjeB  of  the  Enquiry.  The  Second  teaches  a  Method 
of  making  General  Pradtical  Tables,  by  Means  whereof  all  Kinds  of 
Plans  for  Works  are  laid  dgwn  with  greater  Eafey  and  Readinejs. 
The  Third  delivers  a  certain  Method  of  difcovering  or  invejligating 
JVorkSy  whichy  thd  incompletCy  hasjiill  ttslffesy  asy  by  Means  thereoj\ 
Men  may  proceed  from  Experiment  to  Experiment y  without  the  raijing 
of  Axioms :  for  as  one  Axiom  leads  to  another y  jo  likewife  there  is 
a  certain  Metbod  of  Difcovery  open  from  one  Experiment  to  amh 
ther :  and  this  Method^  thd  uncertain  and  fallaciouSy  fill  dtferves 
to  be  mentioned. 
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Next  are  Jhewn  the  Methods  of  varying  Enquiries,  both  according 
to  the  different  Reafons  for  which  they  are  undertaken^  and  the  diffe^ 
rent  Natures .  of  the  things  upon  which  they  turn.  Where^  dropping 
the  Confderation  of  final  Caufes,  which  have  entirely  perverted  natu^ 
ral  Philofophy  -,  the  Method  of  varying^  turnings  and  tabling  Enquiries 
is  jhewn  ""^  for  inveJiigating'theYovin^.or  true  peculiar  difcriminating 
Natures  and  Properties  of  Things:  which^  'till  nowy  was  ever  look'd 
upon  as  a  defperate  and  bopelefs  Attempt -j  as  well  it  mighty  whiljl  i 
none  but  logical  Arguments  y  and  cafual  ReafoningSy  were  employ' d 
about  it. 

The  Dejgn  of  the  Contraftion  of  Enquiries,  is  to  Jhew  the  Jhorteji 
Ways  of  coming  at  the  Things  fought  for y  by  cutting  acrofs  the  winding 
Roads  that  lead  to  them  indireSily.  And  here  Things  are  jhewn  to 
Jyave  two  PrerogativeSy  or  extraordinary  NatureSy  greatly  conducing 
to  the  Abridgment  of  Enquiries ;  viz.  one  which  fits  them  to  be  pro^ 
Juced  as  Jnflances  5  ana  another  for  being  propofed  as  SubjeSis  of 
Enquiry.  It  is  here  jhewny  therejorcy  what  are  the  InJlanceSy  Obfer^ 
^cationSy  and  ExferimentSy  that  have  a  prerogative  Light ;  or  excel 
others  in  bringing  Enquiries  to  an  Iffue ;  jo  that  a  few  of  them  may 
ferve  infiead  of  a  larger  Numbery  and  thus  prevent  the  Labour  of  an 
extraordinary  Searchy  and  jwelling  the  Bulk  of  the  Hiftory.  In  the 
iaji  Place'tis  jhewny  what  thoje  Enquiries  are  which  ought  to  lead 
the  Way  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Interpreting  Nature ;  as  having  a  Tendency 
and  Dijpofition  to  give  Light  to  all  the-  refty  either  on  Account  of 
their  extraordinary  Certainty y  their  univerfal  Naturey  or  their  Ufe- 
fulnefsy  and  Necejjityy  to  mechanic  ArtSy  InventionSy  and  new  Difcofve^ 
ries.  And  thus  the  Whole  is  clofed  with  pointing  out  and  direSling  ^ 
to  Leading  Experiments,  and  Leading  Enquiries,  for  a  full  Inter-- 
pretation  and  Under  Banding  of  all  Nature  •,  and  the  Production  df  all 
nec^jjary  Works  ana  EffeSts. 

This  is  the  general  Scheme  of  the  Novum  Organum  ;  in  the  JEx- 
uution  whereof  the  Author  feems  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  Strength 
/ind  Direction  of  the  following  Aphorifms,  laid  down  by  bimfelf  con^ 
£erning  the  Salifications  of  a  juji  Interpreter  of  Nature. 
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Aphorisms  for  a  juft  Interpretation 
of  NATURE. 

Aphorism  I. 
/f  S  Man  is  but  the  Servant  and  Interpreter  of  Nature^  he  can 
^  work  and  underjiand  no  farther^  than  he  Jbally  either  in  Adion 
or  Contemplation  »,  objerve  of  the  Proceedings  of  Nature  j  to  wbofe 
Laws  be  remains  fubjea. 

Aphorism  IT. 

T'he  Limits^    therefore^  of  the  human  Power   and  Knowledge^    lie 

.in    the   Salifications   wherewith  Man   is    by  Nature  endow d^  for 

afting  and  perceiving ;    and  again  in  the  State  of  ^Things  prefented 

to  him :   and  beyond  tbefe  Limits  his  Injtruments  and  Abilities  can 

never  reach. 

Aphorism  III. 
Mens  Salifications  and  EndowmentSy  tbo*  of  tbemjehes  but  fiender^ 
and  unequal  to  the  Work  j  yety  when  properly  and  regularly  ufed  and 
appliedy  are  capable  of  bringing  fuch  Things  before  the  Judgment, 
and  into  PraBtcey  as  lie  extremely  remote  from  the  ordinary  Senfe 
y  and  ASion  j  and  again  of  conquering  greater  Difficulties  in  Works 
and  Obfcurities  in  SciencCy  than  any  one  at  prefent  knows  fo  much 
Of  to  wifh  fQr\ 

Aphorism  IV. 
As  Truth  is  but  one  fimple  Thing ;  fo  Hkewife  is  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature :    but  the  Senfes  are  fallaciouSy   the  Mind  unfiabhy 
and  the  Caufe  preffing  y   yet  the  Bufinefs  of  Interpretation  is  rather 
uncommon  than  atfficuk. 


/n 


,  A  P  H  O  R  I  s  m    V. 

He  who  is  hot  praBis*d  in  doubtingy  but  forward  in  ajferting  and 
laying  down  fuch  Principles  as  he  takes  to  be  approved y  grantedy  and 
manifefi'y    and  according  to  the  efiablifh'd  Truth  thereof y  receives  or 

rejeSls 

»  Vi%.  In  whfit  we  vulgarly  call  Theory  and  PraSice. 

*  Wt  have  many  Inflances  hereof  in  Mathematicks,  Mechanicks,  Aftronomy,  Op- 
ticks,  Acoufticks,  Cbemiftiy,  and  particularly  in  the  modern  Mathematical  Phibfqf^y. 
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rejects  every  thing,  as  fquaring  withy  or  proving  contrary  to  them  « j 
is   only  fitted  to  mix  and  cor^ound  Things  with  JVords,  Reafon  with  ^ 
Madnefs,   and  the  fVorld  with  Fable  and  Fi&ion  j    but  not  to  inter-- 
pret  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Aphorism  VL 

He  who  does  not  blend  together,  and  bring  into  a  Mafs,  all  the 
^vulgar  DifiinSlions  of  Things,  and  their  Names  ^,  cannot  perceive  the 
Unity  of  Nature,  nor  obferve  the  true  Lanes  of  Things  j  and,  ofcourfe, 
cannot  interpret. 

Aphorism  VIL 

He  who  has  not  in  the  firfi  Place,  and  above  every  thing  elfe, 
throughly  examined  the  Motions  of  the  human  Mind ;  and  with  the  . 
utmofi  Accuracy  noted,  and  made  a  kind  of  Map  of  the  Paths  of 
Science,  and  the  Seats  if  Error  therein,  will  find  all  Things  under  a 
Mask,  or  as  it  were  enchanted^,  afid  unlefs  be  breaks  the  Charm, 
can  never  interpret  <=• 

Aphorism  VHI. 

He  who  only  is  versed  in  difi:overing  the  Caufes  of  obvious  and 
compounded  Things,  fuch  as  Flame,  Dreams,  Fevers,  &a  but  has  no 
recourfe  to  fimple  Natures  ;  and  firfi  to  thofe  that  are  Juch  in  popular 
Efieem ;  then  to  thofe  which  are  artificially  reducedy  and  as  it  were 
fublimd  to  a  truer  Simplicity  ^  may  perhaps,  if  he  otherwije  errs  ««P, 
makefome  tolerable  Additions  {bordering  upon  Difcoveries)  to  the  Things 
already  known :  but  will  have  no  Succefs  in  conquering  the  inveterati 
and  general  Prejudices  of  the  Age*,  and  cannot  be  calPd  an  Intcrprcccr*. 

Aphorism 

*  Is  not  this  the  Manner  wherein  Philofophere  generally  proceed  ? 

^  FsTi,  He  who  does  not  obliterate,  or  as  it  were  annihilate,  in  his  Mind  the  vulgar 
Notions  and  Terms,  which  arefeldom  juft,  precife  and  adequate,  cannot  perceive  the 
Harmony  and  Conient  of  Things ;  nor  obierve  their  true  Diffiienas^  or  Linet  of  Sepa- 
ration ;  a^r  the  Manner  that  one  Gxmtry  is  dHHnguiihed  and  fitparated  fran  anotfaar 
in  Maps. 

*  He  who  does  not  underfland  Mens  Pi^adices,  Opinions,  Kinds  and  D^pees  of 
Knowifidgrt  Errors^  (^£.  can  never  renins,  aktr,  iiaprove,  ov  Kdtefs  tfaem ;  and  on* 
lc&  he  finds  a  Way  of  entering  and  convincing  the  Mind  of  its  Errois,  falfe  Notions^ 
Siq)erftitions,  and  Deluflons.  he  can  never  greatly  improve  and  increafe  the  Mais  of 
found  and  ierviceable  Knowledge. 

*  The  modem  Improvements  in  the  Subjeft  of  Light,  may  illuftrate  this  Aphorifm: 
For  till  Light  was  analyfed,  or  reiblved,  from  its  naturally  compounded  State,  into  fimpler 
Parts,  or  Rays  of  different  Colours ;  no  very  great  Difcoveiy  was  made  thciein.  So 
thzt  Sir  I/aac  Newton,  in  this  refped,  may  becaO'd  liic  hierfnUr ',  and  be  fiud  tb  havft 
conquered  the  Prejudices  that  formerly  prevailed  about  the  Do&iae  oi  Light. 
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Aphorism   IX. 

He  who  would  come  duly  prepared^  and  fitted^  to  the  Bufnefs  of 

y  Interpretation,  mujl .  neither  be  a  Follower  of  Novelty ^    Cujiom^   nor 

Antiquity  -,  nor  indulge  himfelf  a  Liberty  of  contradiBing ;  nor  fervilely 

follow  Authority.     He  muji  neither  be  hafly  in  affirming^  nor  loofe  and 

fceptical  in  doubting ;   but  raife  up  Particulars  to  the  Places  ajfign'd 

them  by  their  Degree  of  Evidence  and  Proof     His  Hope  muf  encou^ 

rage  him  to  labour y  and  not  to  rejl ;   he  muJl  not  judge  of  nings  by 

their  uncommon  Nature^  their  Difficulty ^  or  their  high  CharaSler ;   but 

by  their  juji  Weight  and  Vfe.     He  mujiy  in  his  own  P articular ^  carry 

on  his  View  with  Concealment  ^  ^  and  yet  have  a  due  Regard  for  Pojle^ 

rity.     He  muJi  prudently  obferve   the  frjl  Entrance  of  Errors  into 

Truths  J  and  of  T'ruths  into  Errors  j  without  dejpijing  or  admiring  any 

thing.     He  muJl  underjland  his    own  Talents  and  Abilities^  or  the 

Advantages  of  bis  own  Nature.     He  muft  comply  with  the  Nature 

N  of  others.    'He  muji^  as  with  one  Eye^  furvey  the  Natures  of  Things^ 

and   have  the  other  turrid  towards  human  Ufes  ^     He  muJi  di- 

JlinSlly  underjiand  the  mix'd  Nature  of  Words  j    which  is  extremely 

capable  both  of  prejudicing   and  affijiing.     He  muJl  lay  it  down  to 

himfelf  that  the  Art  of  df covering  will  grow  upy  and  improve^  along 

with  Difcoveries  themfelves.     He  muJi  not  be  vain  either  in  delivering 

or  concealing  the  Kno^) ledge  he  has  acquired-,  but  ingenuous  and  pru-- 

'  dent  J  and  communicate  his  Inventions  without  Pride  or  IlUnature:  and 

this  in  a  Jirong  and  lively  Manner ^  well  defended  againjl  the  Injuries 

of  Time,  and  Jit  for  the  Propagation  of  Knowledge,  without  occajioning 

Errors  \  and,   which  is  the  principal  Thing  of  all,  it  muJi  be  fucb 

as  may  feleSt  and  chufe  for  itfelf  a  prepared  and  fuitable  Reader  ^. 

Aphorism  X. 

The  Interpreter  thus  qualified,  Jhould  proceed  in  this  Manner.  He 
muji  frjl  confder  the  State  of  Mankind  *,  next  remove  the  Obfacles 
in  the  Way  of  Us  Interpretation ;  and  then,  coming  direSly  to  the 
Work,  prepare  iiHiftory  and  regular  Setts  £/" Tables  of  Invention; 

Jhew 

•  Thr  Author  explains  the  Mcanmg  hereof,  fo  fiir  as  he  thought  xieceflarVy  under 
Part  I.   Sea.  Vir.  of  the  following  Piece. 

•  ^/z.  The  Ufes  of  Life,  and  the  Service  of  Mankind  in  general. 

'  If  the  Reader,  therefore,  (hould  be  ihocked,  difguftcd,  or  unentertained  with  the 
following  Piece,  he  may  pleafe  to  examine  himfelf,  Whether  he  be  of  the  Number  of 
tbofe  for  whom  it  was  defign'd. 
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Jheiv  the  XJfes  thereof ^  their  Relations^  Dependencies^  and  Subferviency 
to  each  other.    He  mujl  reprejent  how  little  real  and  ferviceable  Know--  ^ 
ledge  Mankind  is  pojfefsd  of\  and  how  alljujl  Enquiry  into  Nature  has 
been  negleSled.     He  miiji  ufe  Choice  and  judgment  in  Jingling  out  and 
giving  the  Jirjl  Place  to  fuch  SubjeSis  of  Enquiiy,  as  are  moji  funda- 
mental or  important  >  that  isy  fuch  as  have  a  principal  Tendency  to  the 
Difcovery  of  other  T'hings^  or  elfe  to  fupply  the  Necejpties  of  Life.    He 
muji  likewt/e  obferve  the  Preheminency  of  Inftances  -,   which  is  a  7'hing 
that  greatly  conduces  to  Jhorten  the  Work.    And  when  thus  provided y  he 
muji  again  renew  his  EnquirieSy  draw  out  frejh  Tables,  and  nonjOy  with 
a  greater  Ripenefs  of  Knowledge y  more  fuccefsftilly  enter  upony  and  per- 
fect the  Bufinefs  ^Interpretation :  which  will  thus  become  eafyy  and 
follow y  as  it  werCy  fpontaneoufly ;  fo  as  in  a  manner  to  be  feafonably  an- 
ticipated by  the  Mind.    And  when  he  has  done  thisy  be  will  direiflyfee 
and  enumeratey  in  a  pure  and  native  Lighty  the  true,  eternal,  and  moft 
fimple  Motions  of  Nature ;  from  the  regular  and  exaBProgrefs  whereof 
proceeds  all  that  infinite  Variety  of  the  Univerfe.     In  the  mean  timCy  be 
mufi  noty  from  the  very  Beginning  of  the  Worky  omity  with  Affiduity^  ^ 
to  obferve  and  fet  dowUy  many  new  and  unknown  7hingSy  for  the  Ser^ 
'vice  of  Mankind',  as  it  were  in  the  Way  of  Inter  eft  y  'till  they  receive 
the  Principal.    And  afterwardsy  being  wholly  intent  upon  the  Difco^ 
very  of  human  Ufes  *,  and  the  State  of  Things '  then  prejenty  he  will 
regulate  and  difpofe  all  in  a  different  Manner  for  PraSitce  5  ajpgning 
to  the  moJi  fecret  and  hidden  Natures  \   others  ibat  are  explanatory 
thereof',    and  fuch  as  are  fuperinducing  to  thofe  that  are  mojl  ab- 
fent  ^.    And  thus  at  length  he  willy   like  another  Nature,  form  fuch 
general  Axioms  of  all  KnowledgCy  Worksy  and  EffeSlSy  as  Jhall  rarely 
err  I    and  if  they  fhouldy  thefe  Errors  will  appear  but  as  Mon/lers  in  ' 
NaturCy  and  yet  leave  the  Art,  by  which  they  were  found,  unviolated 
in  its  Prerogative. 

In  this  aphorijiical  Manner y  the  Author  proceeds  thro^  the  Whole 
of  the  following  Piece ;  which  is  no  more  than  a  continued  String 
g/'Aphorifms;   or  fummary  Exprejfions  of  pure  Matter  of  Science y  in 

fmple 

»  See  above,  Aph.  IX. 

*  Properties  fuppofe. 

*  Vi%.  Be  enabled  to  give  the  Properties  of  one  Body  to  another ;  or  introduce  Pro^ 
perties  where  they  were  not :  As,  to  give  an  incombuitible  Property  to  Wood ;  Inflam- 
mability to  Water ;  Tranfparency  to  Metals ;  Malleability  to  Glafi ',  the  Colour  and 
Gravi^  of  Gold  to  Silver,  i^c.  which  are  at  prefent  efteem'd  Things  either  impoffiblc 
or  impra£licable. 
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Jimpk  Language^  without  foreign  Ornament-,   and  uton  the  footing  of 

competent  Experience  and  Obfervation.     Hence  apnorijiicat  IVritings 

^^  are  rich  and  pregnant  TTdngs^  capable  of  being  unfolded^  explained^ 

illujiratedj    and  deduced  into  great  Variety.     let  an  Aphorifm  dif^ 

fers  from  an  Axiom ;    as  a  true  and  perfeB  Axiom  is  incapable  of 

farther  Improvement  *y    but   an  Aphortfn  fill  improvable:    So  that 

Apborifms  are  a  kind  of  imperfeB  Axioms,  that  ought  to  point  and 

lead  up  to  the  perfeB.    And  as  Aphorifms  thus  approach  to  Axioms  ; 

we  Jhould  not  dejbair  of  raifng  an  Axiomatical  Philofophy  upon 

the  Strength  cf  the  following  Sett. 
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HEY  who  confidcndy  or  magifterially  pronounce 6^/^// e/" /^/ 
of  Nature^  as  of  a  Thing  already  difcover'd,  have  ancient  Phi- 
highly  injured  Philofophy  and  the  Sciences ;  and  had  M^t^^'^- 
the  Succefs,   not  only  to  enforce  a  Belief,  but   to 
flop  farther  Enquiry.     Others,  whether  from   an 
Avcrfion  to  the  ancient  Sophifts,  Inftability  of  Mind, 
or  too  large  a  Meafure  of  Knowledge,  affert,  that 
nothing  is   kncwable^     and  produce    no   dcfpicable 
Reafons  for  their  Opinion  ;   tho*  they  do  not  de- 
rive it  from  its  true  Principles  :   and  being  carried  away  with  Zeal  and 
Affedation,  they  have  exceeded  all  Bounds.     The  ancient  Greeks^  whofe- 
Writings  are  loft,  wifely  held  a  middle  Way,  between  the  Arrogance  of 
the  former,  and  the  Dcfpondency  of  the  latter :    and  tho'  they  were  fre- 
quently complaining    of  the  Difficulty  of  Enquiries,    and  the  Darkncfs 
wherein  Things  are  wrapped  ;   yet  they  kept  on  their  Courfe,  tho*  they 
ehamp'd  the  Bit  •,  without  lofing  Sight  of  Nature ;  as  if  refolved  not  to* ' 
difpute,  but  to  try  whether  any  thing  were  knowable  *.     Yet  even  thefe, 
ufing  only  the  Effort  of  the  naked  Underftanding,   did  not  apply  the 
Rule  \  but  placed  all  Things  in  Subtlety  of  Thouglit,  and  Fluctuation 
of  the  Mind. 

2.  The  Thing  we  propofe,  is  to  fettle  the  Degrees  of  Certainty  ;    to  Defign  ef  tbt 
guard  the  Senfe  by  a  kind  of  Reduction  ^  i    generally  to  rejeft  that  Work  ^'^f'^^- 
of  the  Mind  which  is  confcqucnt  to  Senfe  •,  and  to  open  and  prepare  a 
new  and  certain  Way  for  the  Mind,  from  the  immediate  Perceptions  of 
the  Senfes.     And  thus  much  was,  doubtlels,  intended  by  thofe  who  have 
fo  highly  magnified  the  Art  of  Logic :   which  plainly  fliews  they  fouglic  ^ 
for  fome  Affiftances  to  the  Underftanding ;  and  held  the  natural  Procedure, 
and  fpontaneous  Motion   of  the  Mind  fufpeft.     But  this  Remedy  came 
too  late,   after  the  Mind  was  pofTefled,   and  polluted   by  Cuftoms,  Le- 

•  See  hereafter,  Se^.  IV. 

*>  Viz.  By  contriving  Ways  of  fubmitting  Things,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  Senfes;  that" 
a  true  Judgment  may  be  formed  of  them,  when  thus  again  brought  under  View. 

Vol.  IL.  X  x  dlurcs. 
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<aurcs,  and  Doftrines ;  and  filled  with  vain  Idd%  %  or  falfe  Notions.  Whence 
this  Supcrinduftion  of  Logic,  far  from  correding  what  was  amifs,  ra- 
ther fix'd  the  Errors  of  the  Mind,  than  open'd  a  Way  to  Truth.  The 
V  only  Remedy  left  is,  therefore,  to  begin  the  whole  Work  of  the  Mind 
anew  ;  and,  from  the  very  firft,  never  leave  it  to  itfcif ;  but  keep  it  un- 
der perpetual  Regulation,  as  if  the  Bufinefs  were  performed  by  a  Ma- 
chine **.  And  indeed,  if  Men  had  fct  about  mechanical  Works,  with  their 
bare  Hands,  unaffifted  with  Inftruments ;  as  they  have  ventured  to  fet 
about  intelleftual  Works,  almoft  with  the  naked  Powers  of  the  Mind  ; 
they  would  have  found  themfclves  able  to  have  efFefted  very  little,  even 
tho*  they  combined  their  Forces.  If  fome  large  Obeliflc  were  to  be  raifed ; 
would  it  not  feem  a  kind  of  Madnefc,  for  Men  to  fet  about  it  with  their 
naked  Hands  ?  And  would  it  not  be  greater  Madnefs  ftill  to  increafe  the 
Number  of  fuch  naked  Labourers,  in  Confidence  of  effefting  the  Thing? 
And  were  it  not  a  ferther  Step  in  Lunacy,  to  pick  out  the  weaker  bo- 
died, and  ufe  only  the  robuft  and  ftrong ;  as  if  that  would  certainly  do  ? 
But  if,  not  content  with  this,  recourfe  Ihould  be  had  to  anointing  the 
Limbs,  according  to  the  Art  of  the  ancient  Wreftlcrs  ;  and  then  all  be- 
gin afrefli ;  would  not  this  be  raving,  with  Reafon  ?  Yet  this  is  but  like 
the  wild  and  fioiitlefs  Procedure  of  Mankind  in  Intelleftuals  ;  whilft  they 
cxped:  great  Things  from  Multitude  and  Confent  \  or  the  Excellence  and 
Penetration  of  Capacity  ;  or  ftrengthen,  as  it  were,  the  Sinews  of  the 
Mind  with  Logic.  And  yet,  for  all  this  abfurd  Buftle  and  Struggle, 
Men  ftill  continue  to  work  with  their  naked  Underftandings.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  is  evident,  that  in  every  great  Work,  which  the  Hand  of 
Man  performs,  the  Strength  of  each  Perfon  cannot  be  increafed  •,  nor  that 
of  all  be  made  to  aft  at  once,  without  the  Ufe  of  Inftruments  and 
Machines  ^ 
^^-f['^s!if.^  j1^  3.  Upon  the  whole.  Men  are  here  to  be  reminded  of  two  Things; 
"  (i.)  That  it  fortunately  happens,  to  prevent  all  Controverfy  and  Ela- 
tion of  Mind,  that  the  Ancients  will  remain  undifturb'd  in  the  Honour 
and  Reverence  due  to  them  -,  whilft  we  purfue  our  own  Defign,  and  reap 
the  FruitTof  our  Moderation.  For  if  we  (hould  pretend  to  produce  any 
thing  better  than  the  Ancients,  yet  proceed  in  the  fame  Way  as  they 
did  ;  we  could,  by  no  Art  of  Words,  prevent  fome  apparent  Rival/hip 
in  Capacity,  or  Ability :  and  however  allowable  this  might  be,  as  it  is 
a  Liberty  they  took  before  us ;  yet  we  fliould  know  the  Inequality  of  our 
own  Strength,  and  not  ftand  the  Comparifon.  But  now,  as  we  go  upon 
opening  a  quite  new  Way  for  the  Underftanding,  untried  and  unknown 
to  the  Ancients;    the  Cafe  changes,    and  all  Party  and  Conteft  drops. 

(2.) 

«  Sec  hereafter,  Sf^^,  II.  Jpb.  37. 

^  Hence  we  mav  Icarn  tlie  Realon  of  the  Titc,  Novum  Orgartum;  tho'  doubtlcfs  the  Au- 
thor alfo  intended  iome  Allufion  to  the  Org/tnon^  or  Logick  oi  Ariftotle, 

«  The  Founduion  of  the  Novum  Orzanum  feems  laid  in  this  Paragraph ;  fo  that  if  this  be  not 
found  jull,  the  Supcrllrufturc  muft  fall  of  courfc. 


viUh  the  An- 
cients. 
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(^.)  That  we  are  no  way  bent  upon  difturbing  the  prefent  Philofophy, 
or  any  other  that  is,  or  mall  appear,  more  perfeft  :  the  common  Syftemj 
and  others  of  the  fame  Kind,  may  continue,  for  us,  to  cherifh  Difputes> 
embellilh  Speeches,  fcfr.  the  Philofophy  we  would  introduce,  will  be  of  little  ' 
Service  in  fuch  Cafes  :  nor  is  ours  very  obvious,  and  to  be  taken  at  once  ; 
nor  tempting  to  the  Underftanding ;  nor  fuited  to  vulgar  Capacities ;  but 
folely  refts  upon  its  Utility  and  EfFefts.     Let  there  be,  therefore,  by  joint  Pbilofopben 
Confent,  two  Fountains,  or  Difpenfations,  of  Doftrine;  and  two  Tribes  of  ^^*^^^  ^^ '"'^ 
Philofophers,  by  no  means  Enemies  or  Strangers,  but  Confederates  and  m  utual 
Auxiliaries  to  each  other  :   and  let  there  be  one  Method  of  cultivating,  and 
another  of  difcovering  the  Sciences.     And  to  thofe  who  find  the  former  more 
agreeable,  for  the  fake  of  Difpatch,  or  upon  civil  Accounts,  or  becaufe  the  y 
other  Courfe  is  lefs  fuited  to  their  Capacities,  (as  muft  needs  be  the  Cafe 
with  far  the  greater  Number ;)  we  wifli  Succefs  in  their  Procedure  \  and 
they  may  obtain  their  Ends.    But  if  any  one  has  it  at  heart,  not  only  to 
receive  the  Things  hitherto  difcover'd,  but  to  advance  ftill  farther  ;  and  not 
to  conquer  an  Adverfary  by  Difputation,  but  to  conquer  Nature  by  Works  ^ 
not  neatly  to^raife  probable  Conjeftures,  but  to  know  Things  of  a  certainty^ 
and  demonftfatively ;  let  him,  as  a  true  Son  of  the  Sciences,  join  Iffue  with  us,, 
if  he  pleafes :   that,  leaving  the  Entrance  of  Nature,  which  infinite  Num- 
bers have  trod,  we  may,  at  length,  pals  into  her  inner  Courts  ^     To  make 
our  felves  ftill  more  intelligible,  we  fliall  give  Names  to  thefe  two  Me- 
thods of  Procedure  •,   and  familiarly  call  the  firft  the  Anticipation  of  the 
Mind  •,   and  the  other  the  Interpretation  (f  Nature. 

4.  And  now,  we  have  only  this  Requeft  to  make ;  that  as  we  have  Requifites  ttf^ 
bcftowed  much  Thought  and  Care*,  not  only  that  what  w;e  offer  fhoxilA.  judging  of  tBf 
be  true  ;   but  alfo,  as  much  as  is  poffible,  that  it  ihoul4  be  acceflible  to  ^^''^' 
the  human  Mind,  tho*  ftrangely  befet  and  prepoflejOTed  ;  we  entreat  it,  as 
a  Piece  of  Juftice  ^t  the  Hands  of  Mankind,  if  they  would  judge  of  any 
thing  we  deliver,  either  from  their  own  Senfe,  the  Cloud  of  Authorities, 
or  the  Forms  of  Demonftration,  which  now  prevail,  as  fo  many  judicial 
Laws ;  that  they  do  it  not  on  the  fudden,  and  without  Attention  ;  but 
firft  mafter  the  Subjeft  j    by  degrees  make  Trial  of  the  Way  we  chalk 
out ;  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  that  Subtilty  of  Things,  which  is  im- 
printed in  Experience  5    and,   laftly,   that  by  due  and  feafonable  Perfe- 

'  Notwithftanding  this  Diilin6lion,  the  Author  has  been  fufpeAed  to  oppofe  the  Ancients : 

tho*  his  Dcfign  every  where  is  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  Afliftance  they  afford,  nt  for  the  Purpofe  i- 

and  to  advance  the  Whole  of  Philofophv  to  a  greater  Perfeftion,     But  how  few  Helps  and  Ma- 

•  terials^  for  this  Purpofe,    are  derivable  from  the  Ancients,   is  another  Confideration.     See- 

Supplem.  X.  and  hereafter  Se£f,  IV.     See  alfo  hereafter,  Jpb.  31,  fsTr. 

8  The  Author  wrote  the  following  Piece  twelve  Times  over,  with  his  own  Hand  ;  making,  , ;  ^ . 
it  a  Rule  to  revife,  correft,  and  alter  it  once  a  Year,  till  he  brought  it  to  the  prefent  degree  of 
Pcrfc6lion.  And  whoever  defires  to  fee  how  far  it  was,  by  this  means,  improved,  may  compare 
it  with  the  Cogitata  fef  f^ifa^  publilhed  by  Gruter  ;  which  was  the  rough  Draught  of  the  firll  ^ 
Book  only,  otiYit  Novum  Organum ;  and  sketched  out,  at  lead  thirteen,  if  not  many  more,  Years 
before  the  Publication  of  this  Piece  :  for  Sir  Tbo,  Bodley,  in  the  Year  1607,  complams  of  the 
Author  for  having  kept  it  fo  long  in  his  Coffer* 

Xx  2  vcranccy. 
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verancc,  they  corretft  the  ill  Habits  that  clofely  adhere  to  the  Mind :  and 
'  when  thus  they  begin  to  be  tbemfelvcs,  let  them  ufe  their  own  Judg- 
ment, and  welcome**. 

^  Tho*  this  Requeft  might  be  more  necefiaiy,  at  the  Time  the  Author  made  it ;  yet  perhaps 
it  is  not  ftill  unfeafonable :  for,  poflibly,  the  generality,  even  of  Philofophers,  are  not  to  this 
Day,  fufficiently  diveftcd  of  Preoccupation,  Party,  and  Prejudice,  to  form  a  true  Judgment  of 
what  the  Author  wrote  fo  long  ago. 
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PART      I. 


SECT.    I. 

General  Aphorisms  for  interpreting 
Nature;  and-  extending  the  Empire 
of  Many  o'ver  the  Creation. 


Aphorism  I. 

AN,  who  is  the  Servant  and  Interpreter  of  Nature,  czn Man's Pwer^ 
adt  and  underftand  no  farther  than  he  has,    either  in  ^ouf /imited. 
Operation,  or  in  Contemplation,   obferved  of  the  Me- 
thod  and  Order  of  Nature  *. 


A  P  H  O  R  I  S  M    11. 

2.  Neither  the  Hand  without  Inftruments,  nor  the  unaflifl-ed  Under- Man  requires 
ftanding,  can  do  much  j    they  both  require  Helps,  to  fit  them  for  Bufi-  Inftruments. 
nefs :    and  as  Inftruments  of  the  Hand,  either  ferve  to  excite  Motion,  or 
direft  it  -,  fo  the  Inftruments  of  the  Mind,  either  fuggeft  to,  or  guard  and 
prefcrve  the  Uvderftanding  \ 

Aphorism 

*  Human  Knowledge  is  acquired  by  06fervati$n»  and  Experience ;  or  by  converfing  with  the 
Things  about  us,  thro'  the  Mediation  of  the  Senfes,  and  fubfequent  Reflexion  :  therefore,  the  ^ 
morf  we  obferve  and  try;  the  more  we  learn  and  are  enabled  to  perform.  And  thus  Knowledge 
and  Power  go  hand  in  hand  :  fo  that  the  way  to  increafe  in  Power,  is  to  increafe  in  Knowledge. 
The  Europeans  exceed  the  favage  Indians  in  Power,  by  having  a  fuperior  Knowledge  of  Jrts, 
Armsy  Sec,     See  Apl.  3. 

'^  This  Apborifm  in  another  Place  is  tumM  thus.  **  The  naked  and  unajpfted  Handy  how- 
**  ever  ftrong  and  true,  is  adapted  only  to  the  Performance  of  a  few  eafy  Worb  5  but  when 
**  aflifted  by  Inftruments,  becomes  able  to  perform  abundance  more,  and  of  much  greater  dif* 
"  ficulty  :  and  the  Cafe  is  exaftly  the  fame  with  the  Mind."  The  Whole  will  be  abundantly 
explained  and  illuftrated  by  what  follows.    See  alfo  Intredu^ion,  $.  2  and  3. 
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Aphorism  IIL 

Tower  and  3.  The  Knowledge  and  Power  of  Man  are  coincident:   for  whilft  igno- 

Knowledge  co-  rant  of  Caufcs,    he  can  produce  no  EffeSfs :  Nor  is  Nature  to  be  con- 
*^^'^'-        V  querM  but  by  Submiffion  ^     And  that  which  in  Speculation  ftands  for  the 
Caufe\  is  what  in  Pradice  ftands  for  the  Rule  **. 

Aphorism    IV- 

4,  In  Works,  Man  can  do  na  more  than  put  natural  Bodies  together,, 
and  take  them  afunder :  all  the  reft  is  performM  by  the  internal  Ope- 
rations of  Nature^ 

Aphorism  V. 

^^'^  ^-^ier"'      5*  ^^^  Mechanic^  the  Mathematician^  the  Phjfician^  the  Chemifty  and  the 
fs^^l  ^      '     ^^^tiral  Ma^cian^   are  concern*d  in  the  Works  of  Nature  ;    but,    all  of 
them,  at  prcfent,  fuperjicialbj^  and  ta  little  purpofc  *. 

Aphokrism   VL 

6.  *Tis  Madnefs,  and  a  Contradiftion,  to  expeft  that  Things  which  were- 
never  yet  performed,  Ihould  he  efFeded,  except  by  Means  hitherto  untried. 

Aphorism  VIL 

7.  The  Produftions  of  the  Mind  and  Hand^  fcem  exceedingly  mnnerous-. 
in  Books  and  Works  ;    yet  all  this  Variety  ariJfes  from  the  particular  fub- 

tilizing. 

^  r/2.  By  condefcending  to  enquire  into,  and  obferve  her  Methods  of  working ;  as  a  Ser- 
vant who  would  learn  of  his  Maflcr.  For  no  Power,  of  Man  can  poflibly  break  the  Chain  of 
natural  Caufes ;  fo  that  the  only  Method  whereby  Men  can  rule  Nature,  rouft  depend  upon 
learning  her  Ways. 

d  This  Aphorifm  is  otherwifo  expreffed  by  the  Author  in  another  Place;  thus.  •*  The  bu- 
*«  man  Power  has  this  for  its  ObjeSii  to  impofe  or  introduce  any  NdUure  upon  a  given  Bafis^jf 
**  Matter,  within  the  Condition  of  Poffibility  ;  and  the  Obje^  of  the  human  Knowledge  is  the 
**  Difcovery  of  the  Caufes  of  an  Effect  affign'd,  in  any  Subjeft.  And  thefe  are  two  coincident 
**  Intentions :  for  what  in  Contemplation  is  affign'd  as  the  Caufe,  is  in  Operation  •  the  Means 
**  of  produjciog  the  £ffe£i.'*  And  agaui>  thu^.  *'  There  is,  in  Fad>  no  difieicncc  betwixt 
**  a  theoretic aI  and  pnUlical  Proportion :  thus  to  afTcrt  that  Light  belongs  not  to  the  Nature 
*^  of  Heat ;  is  the  fame  as  to  ai&rt,  that  in  the  Produ^ioB.  o£  Heat  thefe  is  no  neceffitj^for 
*'  the  producing  of  Light."  This  Matter  alfo  wiU  be  fully  illuibated  liercafter  ;■  tho'  it. 
be  indeed  fclf-evidcnt  upon  a  little  Attention. 

^  This  Aphorifm  is  more  fully  dcliverM  in  another  Place  5  thus.  **  The  Knowledge  of 
'<  wliicli  Mankind  arc  hitherto  pofi'efled,  does  not  reach  to  Certainty ;  and  the  Prodii6kion  of 
N  *'  great  Ef^'eds.  Phyficians  pronounce  n>aA)6  i>ifea(es  incurable  ;  and. frequently  miibke  an d* 
'<  lu\  in  the  Cure  of  the  rell :  the  AkiMsmiQ;  i&ever  rdinquiihea  his  Hopes :  the  Works  of  the 
**  natural  Magician  arc  unitable,  and  ot  little  Advantage :  the  nseehanic  Arts  derive  no>  great. 
*^  Light  from  Philoibphy ;  and  buc  languidly  profecute  Experiomts  in  low  and  triv>al  Snb^^ 
*»^je6ls ;.  fo.that  the  Dilcovcries  at  prcfent  in  uJe  are  extremely  crude,  and  far  from  pcrfcA*. 
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tilizing  upon,   and  applying,  a  few  known  Things  •,  and  not  from  any  - 
Number  of  Axiom  ^ 

Aphorism  VIII. 

8.  Nay,  the  Works  hitherto  difcover'd,   are  owing  rather  to  Accident  ^    ^^ 
andTrw/,  than  the  Sciences-^    which,  as  they  now  Hand,  are  nothing  but 
Compilements  of  Things  found  out  before ;    and  not  Methods  of  Enquiry^ 

or  Plans  of  new  ff^orks. 

Aphorism  IX, 

9.  The  Root  of  all  the  Mifchief  in  the  Sciences,  is  this  j  that  faljly 
magnifying  and  admiring  the  Powers  of  the  Mind^  we  feek  not  its  real  HeljfS. 

Aphorism   X, 

10.  The  Subtilty  of  Nature,  far  exceeds  the  Subtilty  of  the  Senfe  and 
Underftanding  ;  fo  that  the  fublime  Medilationsy  Speculations^  and  Rea- 
finings  of  Men,  are  but  a  kmd  of  Madnefs  ;  if  a  fit  Perfon  were  to  ob- 
ferve  them*. 

Aphorism    XI. 
J  I,  As  the  Sciences  now  in  being,  are  ufelefs  in  the  Difcovery  of  Works ;  logic.    - 
fo  is  the  prefent  Logic  in  the  Difcovery  of  the  Sciences  ** 

Aphorism   XII. 

12.  The  common  Logic  is  better  fitted  to  fix  and  eftablifli  Errors,  which 
are  founded  in  vulgar  Notions,  than  for  fearching  after  Truth  5  fo  as  to 
be  more  prejudicial  than  ufeful*. 

Aphorism   XIII. 

13.  Syllogifm  is  not  applied  to  the  Principles  of  the  Sciences 'y  and  *us  Syihgi/m.  / 
in  vain  applied  to  intermediate  Axioms  ^ ;  as  being  unequal  to  the  Sub- 

'  Thus  the  numerous  Books  wrote  upon  Religions,  Laws,  MonJity,  (stc.  may  be  reduced  , 
back  to  a  few  Particulars,  which  gave  them  Origin ;  and  the  Arts  of  Glals,  Medicine,  the  modem 
Art  of  War,  bfc,  to  the  cafual  Obfervation  of  Afties  melted  by  Heat,  the  accidental  Difcovery 
of  Simples,  Gun- powder,  fcTr.  whereas  had  all  thefe  proceeded  from  the  Light  of  Axioms  ; 
they  would  have  proved  much  more  perfedl,  ferviceable,  and  advantagious :  But  the  Axioms 
are  wanting  for  this  Purpofe. 

s  This  Aphorifm  deferves  Attention.  Certainly,  upon  examining;  every  Man  may  find  his 
common  Notions  of  Things  very  inadequate;,  or  far  fi'om  correfponding  even  with  thofe  he  ' 
gains  byconveriing  more  familiarly  and  intimately  with  Nature.  And  yet,  after  a  Life  (pent 
upon  any  particular  Enquiry,  in  the  common  Method,  there  ftill  ufually  remains  fome  Subtilty 
ot  Nature  behbd,  which  we  cannot  catch  j  and  are  apt,  perhaps  very  extravagantly,  to  gucfs  at. 
And  if  this  be  the  Cafe  in  fenfible  and  material  Things ;  what  muft  our  general  Theories 
and  Syftems  be  ? 

^  This  feems  to  have  been  fully  fliewn  in  the  di  Jugmentis  Scienfiarumn 

'  This  Matter  has  alfo  been  di(€u£ed  in  the  de  Jugmentii  Scientiarum* 

^  See  below,  Jpb.  19. 
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tilty  of  Nature :  and  therefore  catches  the  Aflent  j  but  lets  Things  them- 
felves  flip  through  K 

Aphorism   XIV. 

14*  Syllogi/m  confifts  of  Propofitbns,  Propofitions  of  Words,  and  Words 
are  the  Signs  of  Notions  ;  therefore,  if  our  Notions,  the  Bafis  of  all,  arc 
confufed,  and  over  haftily  taken  from  Things  ^  nothing  that  is  built  upon 
them  can  be  firm  :  whence  our  only  Hope  refts  upon  genuine  InduSlion  "• 

A  P  H  o  It  I  s  M    XV. 

SfftiMsnpt         15.  No  Notion  can  be  fafely  trufted,   either  in  Logics  or  Pbjfics  \   not 

fafilj  tfuftid.  gygjj  ^}jQfg  Qf  Subftancesj  ^alitiesy  Aaions^  PaJJionSy  and  Exiftence ;  much 

lefs  thofe  of  Gravity  J  Levity  j  Den/itjy  SCenuityy  Moifturey  Drynefsy  Generation^ 

Corruptmy  uittraSiony  Avoidancey  Elementy  Matter^  Form^  &c.   but  all  are 

phantafikal)  laid  ill  defined  ". 

Aphorism   XVL 

16.  The  Notions  of  the  lower  Speciesy  as  of  a  Many  a  Bogy  a  Ihoe  5  and  the 
V  immediate  Apprehcnfwns  of  Senfe  %  as  Heaty  Coldy  fVhitey  Blacky  &c.  do  not 

greatly  deceive  us  -,  tho*  thefe  alfo  are  fomerimes  greatly  confounded  by  the 
flowing  in  of  Matter,  and  the  puttmg  of  Things  together.  And  for  all 
the  reft,  which  Mankind  have  hitherto  employed,  they  are  miftaken »  or 
not  duly  abftraded,  and  raifed,  from  Things  '. 

Aphorism   XVII. 

17.  Nor  is  there  lefs  Licentioufnefs,  or  fewer  Miftakes,  in  the  raiftng 
of  Axiomsy  than  in  the  forming  of  Notions  \  and  this  even  in  Principles 
themfelves,  which  depend  upon  the  vulgar  InduBion  *• ;  much  more  in  the 
inferior  AxiomSy  and  Propofttionsy  deduced  by  Syllogifm. 

Aphorism 

*  See  the  next  Aj^Qrifm. 

»  Fiz.  A  competent  Cattlogne  of  lafidares,  on  both  Sides  of  the  Qaeftion ;   fi>  that  when 
^  all  the  Exceptions  are  properly  made,  a  found,  or  at  leaft  a  ferviceabk.  Portion  of  Truth  ma/ 

be  left,  as  an  Jxiom^  behmd.    See  Apb.  ioc«  106. 
^      "Mr.  Lockii  Chapter  of /^mV,  in  his  Eflaj  upon  HumMn  UnderftMdiagy  is  a  kind  of  Com- 

ment  upon  this  Aphorifm. 

*  Now  commonly  ct^IIed  Senfatiius. 

P  ^ce  Mr.  Lnkeh  Effay  upon  Human  Undirftanding. 

^  The  vulgar  ludu^hn^  to  explain  it  m  a  familiar  manner,  is  that  Method  of  arffuing  which 
Men  ufe,  when  they  fay,  Tli  zive  %m  an  Infianti  ;  and  then  produce  a  Cale,  or  teveral  €aics» 
wherttn  their  Prapofition  hol£  And  in  the  fame  manner,  the  common  Lexical  InduHkn  jm>- 
ceeds  upon  an  Enumeration  of  particular  Inflances,  or  Examples ;  but  without  a  due  Regard 
to  thofe  that  may  be  produced  ou  the  contrary,  or  negative  Side  ;  fo  that  this  Indu Aton  is  ab- 
^  folutely  unfafe  and  trifUug ;  as  being  liable  to  be  fet  a£de  by  the  contradiflory  Infbnccs,  when- 
ever they  fhall  appear.  And  this  we  fee  frequently  happens,  both  in  Difcourfe  and  Writing. 
What  the  Author's  Method  of  Induflion  is,  may  appear  from  the  Note  upon  Jpb.  14.  above  i 
but  more  fully  hereafter,  Afb,  105,  id6.  and  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  Piece. 
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Aphorism   XVKI. 

18.  All  hitherto  difcover'd  in  the  Sciences ^  falls  nearly  under  vulgar 
Notions :  but  to  proceed  farther  into  Nature,  *tis  requifite  that  both 
Notions  2indJxioms  be.form*d  from  Things,  in  a  furer  and  more  guarded 
Manner  -,  and  that  a  better  and  nwre  certain  Way  of  working  with  tbt 
Underjlanding  be  introduced* 

Aphorism   XIX* 

19.  There  are  two  Ways  of  fearching  after,   and  difcovcrim  Ttvxh:7w9WAjf  of 
the  one,  from  Senfe  and  Particulars,   rifes  direftly  to  the  moft  general  ^fi^^^H 
Axioms 'y   and  retting  upon  thefe  Principles,   and  dieir  unfliaken  Truth, 

finds  out  mtermediace  Asnoms :  and  this  is  the  Method  in  ufe.     But  the 
other  raifes  Axioms  from  Senfe  and  Particulars,  by  a  continued  gradual  / 
Afcent;  till  at  laft  it  arrives  at  the  moft  general  Axioms:  which  is  the 
true  Way  i    but  hitherto  untried '. 

Aphorism  XX. 

20.  The  Undcrftanding,  when  left  to  itfelf,  takes  the  firft  of  thefe  Ways ;  ne  Aahn  •/ 
and  prepares   it  in  logical  Order :   for  the  Mind  delights  in  fpringing  the  unajjifted 
up  to  the  moft    general  Axioms ;    that  it   may  find  reft.     But  after  a  ^''^^M^^' 
fhort  Stay  here,  it  difdains  Experience :  and  thefe  Mifchiefs  arc  at  length  *''^' 
increafed  by  Lof^Cy  for  the  Oftentation  of  Difpute '.    /../>  ^    /y*  /  -  ?  /. 

Aphorism    XXI. 

21.  The  Undcrftanding  being  left  to  itfelf,   in  a  fober,   patient,  znA  Its  Jaidn  in 
fedatc  Genhis;   and  efpccially  if  unprejudiced  by  any  former  Dodrine  ;  ^Z'^''"  ^'''*'' 
will  make  fame  Attempt  in  the  fecc«d  or  right  Way  ;   but  to  little  Ad- 
vantage :  for  ualeis  regulated  and  affifted,  tl^  Undcrftanding  is  here  very 
unequal,  and  abfolutely  unfit  to  conquer  the  Obfcurity  qS  Things. 

Aphorism    XXIL 

22.  Both  thefe  Ways  begin  with  Senfe  and  Patrticulars ;    and  end  in  q^^  difftrmi 
the  moft  gpneral  Principles :   but  they  otherwife  differ  immenfely.    The  of  the  two 
one   lightly   pailiss  over  Experience   and  Particulars;    which  the  oihtx  ^^y\^f  ^tf- 
duly  and  m&Ay  dwells  oir :   the  fisdrmcr  conftitucss  co-tain  abftrad  and  ^/^'^ 

'  And'upoRCiibWV^yirhrtfatttlieAalliorreftshis  gretCeflMloipei  of  impioviiig  Philoiophy 
a&d  the  Sciences.    See  hereafter,  Jfb.  105. 

*  There  is  fcaroe  a  more  pernicious  Thing  to  Philofophy,  than  the  common  P^aftice  of  dif-  / 
puting  with  Hbit,  and  a  haiiy  torbdent  Ufe  of  Syllogiun.    Thefe  kind  of  captious  and  fophi- 
flical  Contelb  are  as  the  Fevers  of  the  Reafon. 

Y  y  2  ufelefs 
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ufelefs  Generals  from  the  Beginning  ;   but  the  latter   rifes  gradually  to 
fuch  as  Nature  really  acknowledges  ^ 

Aphorism    XXIII. 

X  Falfe  Images        23.  There  is  a  wide  Difference  betwixt  the  Idcls  of  the  human  Mtfid^  and 
oftbeMtnd.   (j^^  j^^^^  ^jr  ^y^  divine  Mind :    that  is,  betwixt  certain  vain  Conceits,  and 
the  real  Charafters  and  Impreflions  ftamp'd  upon  the  Creatures,  as  they 
are  found ". 

Aphorism    XXIV. 

Jxiom  raifed  24.  'Tis  impoflible  that  Axioms^  raifed  by  Argumentation,  fhduld  be 
ky  Arguments  ufeful  in  difcovering  new  Works  \  becaufe  the  Subtilty  of  Nature  vaftly 
^fijffi  i>  exceeds  the  Subtilty  of  Argument  "* :  But  Axioms,  duly  and  methodi- 
^'''"  \  cally  drawn  from  Particulars,  will  again  eafily  point  out  new  Particu- 
lars i  and  fo  render  the  Sciences  aftive  '. 


Wcrks. 


Aphorism    XXV. 

ne  common        25.  The  Axioms  in  ufe,    being  derived  from  flcnder  Experience,  and  a 

Jxiomsy  bm  few  obvious  Particulars,  are  generally  applied  in  a  correfponding  manner  : 

form'd,  j^Q  wonder,  therefore,  they  lead  us  not  to  new  Particulars.     And  if  any 

Inftance  unobferved  before  happens  to  turn  up ;  the  Axiom  is  preferved, 

by  fome  trifling  diftincflion,  where  it  ought  rather  to  be  correfted  ^ 

Aphorism    XXVI. 

'  "^uL^^I'Tln-       ^^'  ^^^  natural  human  Reafoning,    we,   for  the  Sake   of  Clearnefs, 

^^^  '    urtreution'of  ^"^  thc  Anticipation  of  Nature -^   as  being  a  rafh  and  hafty  Thing":   and 

Nature,  tobat.  the  Reafon  duly  exercifed  upon  Objefts,  we  call  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

Aphorism    XXVII. 
The  Force  of        27.  This  Anticipation  has  Force  enough  to  procure  Confent  *  ;    for  if  aH 
Anticipation,   Mankind  were  mad,  in  one  and  the  fame  manner,  they  might  ftill  agree 
*  among  themfclves. 

Aphorism 

*  That  is,  fuch  as  Men  may  fafely  proceed  upon,  in  producing  EficAs  :  for  being  drawn 
from  Nature,  they  readily  find  the  Way  to  Nature  again ;  and  in  this  Scnfe  are  acknowledged 
by  her,  as  her  own. 

y  "  See  above,  Apb.  10.  Aflronomers  diftinguifli  betwixt  the  rc^l  and  apparent  Motions  of 
the  Heavens ;  the  one  being  refpe6live  to  Man,  and  the  other  to  the  Truth ;  or  fuppofing  art 
Obferver  feated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Syftcm.  This  may,  perhaps,  iUdbrate  the  prefent 
Aphorifm. 

*  To  depend  upon  Argumentation,  or  the  common  Method  of  Reafoning,  in  Phyfical  En- 
quiries, is  working  only  with  Words  and  Thoughts,  where  manual  Operations,  and  Experi- 
ments are  required. 

*  Sec  above,  Apb.  22. 

.     y  Has  not  this  been  generally  the  Cafe,  from  the  Time  ol  Ariftotle  to  the  prefent  ? 

*  See  above,  Apb,  20.     See  alfo  Introduiiion,  §3. 

»  Is  it  not  alfo  the  chief  Spring  of  human  Adlions  I 
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Aphorism   XXVIIL 

28.  Anticipations^  alfg,  have  a  much  greater  Power  to  entrap  the  Aflent, 
than  Interpretations  ;  becaufe,  being  coUefted  from  a  few  familiar  Par- 
ticulars, they  immediately  ftrikc  the  Mind  ;  and  fill  the  Imagination : 
whereas  Interpretations^  being  feparately  colle<5led  from  very  various  and 
very  diftant  Things,  cannot  fuddenly  affeft  the  Mind ;  whence,  of  necef- 
fity,  in  difficult  and  paradoxical  Matters,  thefe  Interpretations  appear 
almoft  like  MysteriesofFaith\ 

Aphorism    XXIX.  '  . 

29.  In  the  Sciences  founded  on  Opinion  and  Decree,  Anticipations  and  ^e  properU/e 
Logic  are  of  great  Service ;    where  not  Things,  but  the  Aflent  is  to  be  fi^'^and^i^- 
brought  under  Subjedion  ^  ^/^^. 

Aphorism    XXX. 

30.  But  tho*  the  Labours  and  Capacities  of  the  Men  in  all  Ages  were  Jnticipathn 
united  and  continued,    they  could  make  no  confiderable  Progress  in  the  e^^^^f '^'''^ '* 
Sciences,  by  Anticipation  ;    becaufe  the  radical  Errors,  in  the  firft  Conco-  ^'^^^'^^^^^^ 
ftion  of  the  Mind,    are  not  to  be  cured  by  the  Excellence  of  any  fuc- 

ceeding  Talents  and  Remedies  **. 

Aphorism   XXXL 

31.  And  'tis  in  vain  to  expeft  any  great  Advancement  of  the  Sciences,  The  Sciences 
by  fupcrinducing  or  engrafting  new  Inventions  upon  old  :   The  Reftoration  n9t  greatly 
muft  be  begun  from  the  very  Foundation  -,  unlefs  Men  chufe  to  move  con-  ^^^^^j^^  ^^ 
tinually  in  a  Circle,  without  confiderably  advancing.  ^nf^ inventi- 
ons on  o/d. 

Aphorism   XXXIL 

32.  All  the  ancient  Authors  will  ftill  remain  poflefled  of  their  Ho- 
nour ;  and  unrival'd  in  their  Genius  and  Ability :  as  we  only  point 
out  a  new  Path,  without  cenfuring  their  Proceedings. 

Aphorism    XXXIII. 

33.  No  true  Judgment  can  by  Anticipation  be  form*d  of  this  new  Me-  ne  prefent 
thod  of  ours ;  nor  of  the  Things  it  difcovers :  for  they  cannot,  in  Juftice,  be  Undertaking 

Xxi^^nottobejudg^ 
id  §f  by  An- 

^  This  Aphorirm  feems  capital,  or  almoft  Axiomatical :  *tis  made  great  ufc  of.  hereafter  j  and 
requires  to  be  well  remembered. 

*=  Sec  the  de  Augtn.  Scient,  Seft.  XVIII.  Sec  alfo  the  Fable  of  Orpbeus,  explained  in  the 
Sapientia  Veterum^  Seft.  I.  Fab.  3. 

^  Let  this  Aphorifm  be  well  confider'd  j  and,  if  found  juft,  rcmembcr'd. 


.r^. 
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^  tried  by  the  Method  of  Reafoning  at  prefent  ufed  ;  which  is  itfelf  called 
in  Queftion  *• 

Aphorism    XXXIV. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  eafy  Matter  to  deliver,  or  explain,  what  we  have  to 
produce  ;  becaufe  Things  new  in  themfelvcs  will  ftill  be  underftood 
from  their  relation  to  the  oldV 

Aphorism   XXXV. 

CotffittMtim,       35*  Confutations  are  of  no  Service,  where  Men  differ  about  Principles, 
mbfre  of  n$    Notions,  and  the  Forms  of  Demonftration  ^ :   and  our  Defire  is  not  Vi- 
ServUt.    ^    ftory  ^  \^yj^  only  to  find  the  Minds  of  Men  prepared,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiviag  what  we  offer. 

Aphorism    XXXVI. 

ThiCour/eo^     3  6.  We  have  but  one  fimple  Way  left  us-,   and  that  is  leading  Man- 
Jerviii  hj  the  kind  to  Particulars ;   their  Series,  and  their  Orders :  whilft  they  prevail 
Author.         yp^n  themfelvcs  to  forfakc  their  Notiofis  for  a  Time-,   and  begin  an  Ac- 
quaintance with  Things  ^ 

Aphorism  XXXVII. 
37.  Our  Method  has  fome  Refemblance  wkh  that  of  tiie  Scepticy^  at 
the  Entrance ;  but  differs  widely  from  it,  and  becomes  oppofite  to  it,  in 
the  End.  They  fimply  a0ert,  that  nothing  is  knowable  •,  and  we  fay, 
that  much  cannot  be  knawn  of  Nature,  in  the  common  Way  :  but  then 
(  tbey  deftroy  the  Authority  of  the  Scnfe  and  Underftanding  j  whereas  we 
ftrpply  them  both  with  Helps  \ 

*  The  common  Talent  has,  however,  been  emplovM  upon  this  Performance ;  and  fome 
other  Parts  of  the  Inftauration.  Thete  are  remarkable  Inflances  of  it  in  AUxanier  Rofs^  Dr. 
StMSf  and  certain  French  Authors.  Sir  Tho.  Bodiefz  Letter  to  the  Author,  reladn^  to  the  C#- 
zitata  Cff  Vif^^  is  alTo  a  Thing  of  this  Kind,  that  mav  well  deferve  to  be  read,  m  oider  to 
leflp  the  Mind  from  inclining  too  much  to  Novelty,    oiee  Fel,  I.  Sxfplem.  V.  Seff.  If. 

^  See  hepeafter,  Jfh,  109. 

'  Yet  are  not  moft  Cottfutatwu  of  this  Kind  ^ 

«  The  Things  here  intended,  the  Author  propofed  to  fele6l  with  Judgment ;  as  they 
ihould  appear  moft  ufeful  in  themfelves  ;  fitteft  for  raifing  of  Axioms  ;  enriching  the  Under- 
ftanding, t^c,  and  to  range  them  in  fome  proper  Qncber,  or  in  the  Form  of  regular  Tables ; 
that  the  Mind  might  z&.  to  Advantage  upon  them,  without  DiftraAion  or  Conhifion.  This 
ker  prittdptll^irdeftgnfld  in  the  StMlameUeaiu  :  and  hUHifiery  efhifo  omRDeMtb^  and  Hi- 


Jfory;  ef  Windsy  are  capital  InfUnces  of  the  Kind; 
**  Tiiis  will  be  explained  and  Uluilrated,  by  a  \ 


.    ,   J  Variety  of  Examples,  m  the  Second  Part  of 
lii»^Work. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

Of  the  falfe  Images,   or  Idols,   of  the 

Mi  N  D^ 

Aphorism    XXXVIII. 

I.  np'HE  Idols  \  and  felfe  Notions  of  the  Mind,   take  fuch  Root Uols,wbdt. 

M.  therein,  and  fo  poflefs  it,  that  Truth  can  hardly  find  Entrance : 
and  even  when  it  is  entered,  thefe  will  again  f4fe  up,  and  grow  troublc- 
fome,  in  the  rebuilding  of  th^  Sciences ;  unlels  Men  guard  ag^inft  theni, 
with  all  poffible  Diligence  \ 

Aphorism   XXXIX. 

2.  There  are  four  Kinds  of  Idols  that  poflefs  the  Mind  of  Man.     hi  fbdr  Kinds, 
order  to  be  the  better  underftood,    we  will   affign  Names   to   them; 

and  call  the  firft  Kind,  Idols  of  the  Tribe  •,    the  fecond.  Idols  of  the  Den  % 
the  third,  Idols  of  the  Market  \   and  the  fourth,  Idds  of  the  theatre. 

Aphorism   XL. 

3.  The  railing  of  Notions  and  Axioms  by  legitimate  InduSiion ',  is  doubt- 
lefs  the  proper  Remedy  for  removing  and  driving  out  the  Idols  of  the 
Mind  ;  yet  the  Indication  of  Idols "  is  a  thing  of  great  Ufe  :  the  Doftrinc 
«f  them  being  to  the  Interpretation  of  Nature^  what  the  Do&rine  of  the 
Confiiutioii  of  Sophifms  is  to  the  common  Logic. 

Aphorism   XLI. 

4.  Idols  of  the  'Tribe  have  their  Foundation  in  human  Nature,  and  thtUphpfth 
whole  THbe  or  Race  of  Mankind :   fer  it  is  a  falfe  Affertion,  that  th^^^'^r,  mbsi, 

human 

'  The  AuAor  here  {isens  lo  lunre  made  a  liappy  Choice  of  the  Word  //#/;  which  el^gantlf 
jBftmguifhet  falie  Science  from  tnie :  as  erroneous  KjK>wled^e  is  a  Idnd  of  Idolatry ;  or  a  Wor* 
ihip  wd  to  falfe  Gods,  which  is  only  due  to  the  true  One. 

f^  The  Do^rine  of  IMj  has  been  akeady  opened  in  the  di  Jugment.  ^iiniiur.  ScA.  XIV. 

^  Seeabore,  Jfb.  14. 

»  Viz*  The  difcovering  or  pomting  of  them  out. 
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human  Senfe  is  the  Meafure  of  Things  ;  fmcc  all  Perceptions,  both  of 
the  Senfe  and  Mind,  are  with  relation  to  Man,  and  not  with  relation  to 
the  Univerfc  ".  But  the  human  Underftanding  is  like  an  unequal  Mirror 
to  the  Rays  of  Things;  which,  mixing  its  own  Nature  with  the  Na- 
tures of  Things,  diftorts  and  perverts  them "". 

Aphorism  XLII. 
Idols  of  the  5.  Idols  of  the  Ben^  are  the  Idols  of  every  Man  in  particular  ^ ;  for,  be- 
Din,  what,  flj^g  the  general  Aberrations  of  human  Nature,  we  every  one  of  us  have 
our  peculiar  Ben  or  Cavern  \  which  refrafts  and  corrupts  the  Light  of 
Nature :  either  becaufe  every  Man  has  his  refpeftive  Temper,  Education, 
Acquaintance,  Courfe  of  Reading,  and  Authorities :  or  becaufe  of  the 
Differences  of  Impreflions,  as  they  happen  in  a  Mind  prejudiced  or  pre- 
pofleflcd  ;  or  in  one  that  is  calm  and  equal,  ^c.  So  that  the  human  Spi- 
rit, according  to  its  Difpofition  in  Individuals,  is  an  uncertain,  very 
diforderly,  and  almoft  accidental  thing.  Whence  Heraclitus  well  obferves, 
that  Men  feek  the  Sciences  in  the  lefler  Worlds;  and  not  in  the  great  or 
common  one  \ 

Aphorism    XLIIL 

Idols  of  the  6.  There  are  alfo  Idols  that  have  their  Rife,  as  it  were,  from  Com- 
Market.wbat.  ^2i6i^  and  the  Affociation  of  Mankind  ;  wliich,  on  Account  of  thfe  Com- 
merce and  Dealings  that  Men  have  with  one  another,  we  call  Idols  of  the 
Market.  For  Men  aflbciate  by  Difcourfe  ;\  but  Words  are  impofed  ac- 
cording to  the  Capacity  of  the  Vulgar :  whence  a  falfc  and  improper 
Impofition  of  Words  ftrangely  poffefles  the  Underftanding.  Nor  do  the 
Definitions  and  Explanations,  wherewith  Men  of  Learning,  in  fome  Cafes, 
defend  and  vindicate  themfelves,  any  way  repair  the  Injury  :  for  Words 
abfolutely  force  the  Underftanding,  put  all  Things  in  Confufion,  and 
lead  Men  away  to  idle  Controverfies  and  Subtleties,  without  Number  '• 

Aphorism    XLIV. 

Idols  of  the        7.  Laftly,  there  are  Idols  which  have  got  into  the  human  Mind,  from 
ne^strhttfbat.  the  different  Tenets  of  Philofophers  ;  and  the  perverted  Laws  of  Demon- 

ftration. 

"  Philofophers  fhould,  if  poffibic,  conceive  of  Things  as  they  are  Parts  of  the  Univerfc ;  ^nd 
as  they  have  their  Office  and  Ufe  therein  :  bat  Men  generally  confider  Things  only  as  they 
have  lome  particular  relation  to  the  Senfe i  which  cannot  poifibly  difcover  the  iyflematical  or 
cofniical  Qualities  and  Ufes  of  Things. 

®  See  above,  Apb.  23.    and  hereafter,  Jpb,  45. 

p  The  Author,  in  another  Place,  coniiders  this  kind  of  Idol,  as  every  Man*s  particular  Dtr- 
mon^  or  feducing  Familiar;  and  again,  he  coniiders  every  Man's  Mind  as  a  6]afi>, ' with  its 
Surface  differently  cut,  fo  as  differently  to  receive,  refleft,  and  rcfraft  the  Rays  of  Light  that 
fall  upon  it. 

*i  See  the  de  Aitgm.  Scient.  Se6l.  X. 

'  See  Mr,  Lode's  Effzy  upon  Human  Underfiandiffg;  zxkdthtAathox^sdeJugm^Sdent,  Scft. 
XVI,  fir^.  particularly  lee  below,  Jfb,  5^. 
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flration.  And  thefe  we  denominate  Idols  of  the  theatre ;  becaufe  all  the 
Philofophies  that  have  been  hitherto  invented  or  received,  are  but  as  fo 
many  Scage-Plays,  written  or  afted  -,  as  having  fhewn  nothing  but  fifti- 
tious  and  theatrical  Worlds.  Nor  is  this  faid  only  of  the  ancient  or 
prefcnt  Sefts  and  Philofophies  ;  for  numberlefs  other  Fables,  of  the  lik« 
Kind,  may  be  ftill  invented  and  drefs'd  up  ;  fince  quite  different  Errors 
will  proceed  from  almoft  the  fame  common  Caufes.  Nor,  again,  do  we 
mean  it  only  of  general  Philofophies ;  but  likcwife  of  numerous  Princi- 
pies  and  Axioms  of  the  Sciences,  which  have  prevailed  thro*  Tradition, 
Belief,  and  Negleft,  But  thefe  feveral  Kinds  of  Idols  muft  be  more  fully 
and  dillindlly  fhewn,  that  the  Mind  may  be  upon  its  Guard  againft 
them. 

Aphorism    XLV, 

8.  The  Mind  has  this  Property,  that  it  readily  fuppofes  a  greater  Or- nepartieuiar 
der  and  Contormity  in  Things,   than  it  finds:  and  tho'  many  Things  m^j^oh  of  the 
Nature  are  Angular,  and  extremely  diffimilar ;  yet  the  Mind  is  ftill  ima-  ([[^promima- 
gining  Parallels,  Correfpondencies,  and  Relations  between  them  ;    which  ginary  ReJsr 
have   no  Exiftence.     Hence    the  Fiftion,   that  all    the   celeftiall   Bodies  fions. 
moved  in  perfe6t  Circles ;   hence  the  fiftitious  Element  of  Fire,  with  its 

Orb,  was  added  to  the  three  fenfible  Elements,  to  make  them  four  ; 
and  fuch  kind  of  Dreams.  Nor  does  this  Folly  prevail  only  in  Tenets, 
but  alfo  in  fimple  Notions. 

Aphorism   XLVI. 

9.  When  the  Mind  is  once  pleafed  with  certain  Things,  it  draws  all  («•)  ^^^  ^'- 
others  to  confent,  and  go  along  with  them:    and  tho*  the  Power    and-^^'"''^"' 
Number  of  Inftances,    that  make  for  the  contrary,    are  greater  ;    yet  it 

either  attends  not  to  them,  or  dcfpifes  them  ;  or  elfe  removes  and  re- 
jefts  them,  by  a  Diftinftion  ;  with  a  ftrong  and  pernicious  Prejudice,  to 
maintain  the  Authority  of  its  firft  Choice  unviolated.  And  hence,  in 
moft  Cafes  of  Superftition  ;  as  of  Aftrology,  Dreams,  Omens,  Judg- 
ments, fcfr,  thofe  who  find  Pleafure  in  fuch  kind  of  Vanities,  always  ob- 
ferve  where  the  Event  anfwers  -,  but  flight  and  pafs  by  the  Inftances  where 
it  fails  i  which  are  much  the  more  frequent.  This  Mifchief  diffufes  it- 
felf  ftill  more  fubtilly  in  Philofophies  and  the  Sciences ;  where  that  which 
has  once  pleafed  infedts  and  fubdues  all  other  Things,  tho*  much  more 
fubftantial  and  valuable  than  itfelf.  And  tho*  the  Mind  were  free  from 
this  Delight  and  Vanity  ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiar  and  conftant  Error  of 
being  more  moved  and  excited  by  Affirmatives,  than  by  Negatives  : 
whereas  it  Ihould  duly  and  equally  yield  to  both.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  raifing  of  true  Aciomsy  negative  Inftances  have  the  greateft 
Force  *. 

«  As  will  be  more  fully  flicwn  hereafter.    Sec  Part  II.  Se3.  II. 

VoL«  11.  Zz  Aphorism 
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Aphorism  XL VII. 

(3.)  Undui  10.  The  human  Intelleft  is  moft  moved  by  thofe  Things  that  ftrike 

Motions  ofthi  and  enter  it  all  at  once  ;  fo  as  to  fill  and  fwell  the  Imagination : 
Vnderftand^  but  for  the  reft,  it  feigns  and  fuppofes  them,  after  a  certain  imperce- 
'^^*  ptible  manner,   to  be  like  thofe  few  that  poffefs  the  Mind:   whilft  the 

tlnderftanding  is  quite  flow,  and  unfit  to  pafs  fo  readily  to  remote  and 
diflimilar  Inftances,  whereby  Axioms  are  tried,  as  it  were,  in  the  Fire  * ; 
unlefs  the  Taflc  be  impofed  upon  it  by  fevere  Laws,  and  a  potent  Au- 
thority. 

Aphorism    XL VIII. 

{4.)  YtjtftUfs  II.  The  human  Underftanding  (hoots  itfelf  out,  and  cannot  reft  ;  but 
Aptititi.  ftiU  goes  on,  tho'  to  no  purpofe.  Thus  'tis  inconceivable  there  ihould  be 
any  Bounds  to  the  Univerfe ;  yet  it  conftantly,  and,  as  it  were,  neceflarily 
recurs,  that  there  muft  be  fomething  farther.  So,  again,  it  cannot  be  con- 
received  how  Eternity  fliould  have  flow*d  to  the  prefent  Time  :  and  there 
is  the  like  Subtilty  as  to  the  infinite  Divifibility  of  Lines,  iSc.  all  ari- 
ling  fi"om  the  Weaknefs  of  human  Thought.  But  this  Impotence  of  the 
Mind  proves  more  pemicious'^n  the  Difcovery  of  Caufes :  for  altho* 
the  higheft  Unherfals^  in  Nature,  ought  to  be  pofitivc  Things ;  becaufe 
they  are  found,  and  cannot  be  made  •,  yet  the  Underftanding,  not  knowing 
how  to  ftop,  is  ftill  defirous  of  greater  Satisfaction  ;  and  endeavouring  to 
ftretch  farther,  lights  upon  final  Caufes  ;  which  are  plainly  of  the  Nature  of 
Man,  rather  than  of  the  Nature  of  the  Univerfe  \  And  from  this  Foun- 
tain Philofophy  has  been  ftrangely  corrupted :  For  it  is  as  fenfelefs,  and 
unphilofophical,  to  expeft  Caufes  in  the  moft  general  Cafes,  as  not  to 
require  them  in  fuch  as  are  fubordinate  ^. 

Aphorism   XLIX. 

(5.)  Impure        12.  The  Light  of  the  Underftanding  is  not  a  dry  or  pure  Light,  but 

Light  of  the    drench'd  in  the  Will  and  Aflfeftions  ;    and  the  Intelled  forms  the  Sciences 

Underjiand'    accordingly  :   for  what  Men  defire  fhould  be  true,  they  are  moft  inclined 

'*^'  to  believe.     The  Underftanding,    therefore,    rejedls  Things  difficult,    as 

being  impatient  of  Enquiry  ;   Things  juft  and  folid,  becaufe  they  limit 

Hope  ;  and  the  deeper  Myfteries  of  Nature,  thro*  Superftition :  it  rejefts 

the  Light  of  Experience,  thro*  Pride  and  Haughtinefs  ;  as  difdaining  the 

Mind  Ihould  be  meanly  and  waverily  employed :    it  excludes  Paradoxes, 

for  fear  of  the  Vulgar.     And  thus  the  AfFeftions  tinge  and  infeft  the 

Underftanding,  numberlefs  Ways ;  and  fomctimes  imperceptibly. 

Aphorism 

«  Sec  above,  Sea.h  Apb,  14.  and  hereafter.  Part  11.  Se^AL 

«  For  final  Caufes  arc  only  cxpcdled  to  be  fuch  as  fatisfy  the  Mind. 

^  Sec  ihcdeJugm.  Sdentiar.  Sc6l.  V.    Sec  alfo  hereafter.  Part  II.  SeHAl. 
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Aphorism    L. 

13.  But  much  the  greateft  Impediment  and  Deviation  of  the  Under- (6.)  Z)^^j  «r 
Handing,    proceeds  from  the  Dullnefs,    Incompetency,    and  Fallacies  oV^^^^^f^^* 
the  Senfes  ;    whence  the  Things  that  ftrike  the  Senfe,   unjufily  over-ba- 
lance thofe  that  do  not  ftrike  it  immediately :   So  that  Contemplation 

ufually  ends  with  Sight ;  and  little  or  no  Obfervation  is  made  of  Things 
invifible.  And  hence  all  the  Operations  of  the  Spirits,  included  in  tan- 
gible Bodies,  all  fubtile  Organizations,  and  the  Motions  of  the  Parts,  are 
unknown  to  Mankind :  and  yet,  unlefs  thefe  are  difcover'd  and  brought 
to  Light,  nothing  very  confiderable  can  be  done  in  Nature,  with  regard 
to  Works  *.  Nay,  the  Properties  of  the  common  Air,  and  numerous  Bo- 
dies of  greater  Subtlety  than  that,  remain  almoft  unknown  :  For  Senfe,  of 
itfelf,  is  a  weak  and  erroneous  Thbg.  Nor  can  Inftruments,  for  im- 
proving and  fharpening  the  Senfes,  be  here  of  any  great  Service  :  all 
true  Interpretations  of  Nature  being  made  by  proper  and  appofite  Inftances 
and  Experiments  j  wherein  Senfe  judges  of  the  Experiment  only  ;  and  the 
Experiment  judges  of  Nature,  and  the  Fad  ^. 

Aphorism    LI. 

14.  The  Undcrftanding  is,  by  reafon  of  its  own  Nature,   carried  on  {7.)  And  Fend- 
to  Abftraftion  ;   and  fancies  thofe  Things  to  be  conftant,  which  are  wa-  fefiff  Ah- 
vering  :   but  it  is  better  to  difleft  Nature,  than  to  abftradt  her  *  ;  as  was-^'"^^'^' 
praftifed  by  the  School  of  Democritus  •,  which  went  farther  into  Nature, 

than  any  of  the  reft.  And  as  Matter  is  principally  to  be  confider*d  in 
all  its  Schemes  and  Oi^anizations  •,  fo  likewife  are  pure  Aftion,  and  the 
Laws  (f  Aaion^  or  Motion :  but  for  the  Jriftotetian  Formsj  they  arc  Idols, 
or  Figments  of  the  Mind  5  unlefs  we  call  the  Laws  of  Motion^  Forms  \ 

Aphorism    LIL 

15.  And  this  kind  of  Idols  are  what  we  term  Idols  of  the  fribe:  which 
have  their  Origin,  either  from  (i.)  the  Uniformity  of  the  human  Spi- 

»  Sec  the  Syha  Syharum.  under  the  Articles  Imagination,  Nature,  Spirits,  and  Sympathy. 
Mere  grofs  Matter  is  a  dull  unaaive  Thing;  they  arc  Motions,  and  fubtile  Matters  in  Motion, 
that  perform  the  chief  Operations  of  Nature. 

y  Sec  above,  Jfb.  24,  and  hereafter,  Jpb.  70.  See  alfo  Fol.  I.  p.  12.  where  this  Matter 
IS  fiurthcr  explained  j  but  die  full  llluftration  and  Profccution  of  it  comes  in  the  Second  Part  of 
the  prefcnt  Work. 

*  That  is,  by  making  of  Experiments,  rather  than  by  Contemplation,  and  Reafonine  upon 
Noaons,  without  the  proper  Fads.  '  o   r- 

rN*7^r  ^f  ^^^^y^Aaa  Forms  i  but  for  pby/ical  Forms,  or  the  cffential,  and  efficient 
Caufc  of  the  pccuhar  ProDcrtics  of  .Things,  it  is  the  principal  Defign  of  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Drefent  Work,  to  Aww  how  they  may  be  difcoverU  See  Jpb.  17.  of  that  Part.  See  alfo 
di  Augment.  Sctentiar.  Scdt,  V. 
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rit^j  (2.)  its  Prepoflefllon  ^ ;  (3.)  its  Narrownefs  ** ;  ^4.)  its  reftlcfs  Mo- 
tion*; (5.)  The  Tincture  of  the  Aficdtions^;  ^6.)  the  Incompetency  pf 
the  Senfcs  • ;    or  (7.;  the  Manner  of  the  Impreflion  \ 

Aphorism    LIIL 

The  fart  iculMT      iS.  Idols  cf  the  Den  take  their  Rife  from  the  peculiar  Nature  of  every 

jdois  of  she     particular  Perfon  ;   both  with  regard  to  Soul  and  Body  :    as  alfo  from 

^'  Education,  Cuftom,  and  Accidents.     This  kind  is  various  and  manifold  ; 

but  we  will  touch  upon  fuch  as  require  the  greateft  Caution,  and  have 

the  greateft  Force  to  pollute  the  Underftanding. 

Aphorism    LIV. 
{\.)Frmjff'       ly.  Men  are  fond  of  particular  Sciences  and  Studies  5   cither  becaufe 
ff^fj^  f^  far^  they  believe  themlelves  the  Authors  and  Inventors  thereof;   or  becaufe 
dUs.^^  ^^  ^^^  bcftow'd  much  Pains   upon  them ;    and   principally  applied 

themlelves  thereto.  And  fuch  Men  as  thefc,  if  they  afterwards  take  to 
Philofophy  and  univerfal  Contemplations,  generally  wreft  and  corrupt  them 
with  their  former  Conceits  :  of  which  wc  have  a  fignal  Example  in  Artftotle ; 
who  made  his  Natural  Philofophy  luch  an  abfolute  Slave  to  his  Logic,  as  ren- 
dered it  contentious,  and,  in  a  manner,  ufelefe.  The  Tribe  of  Chemifts, 
from  a  few  Experiments  of  the  Furnace,  have  run  up  a  phantaftical  Phi- 
lofophy, of  very  fmall  Extent.  And  fo  Dr.  Gilbert^  after  he  had,  with 
immenfe  Labour,  profecuted  his  magnetical  Studies,  prefently  invented  a 
Philofophy  agreeable  to  his  own  Notion  K 

Aphorism   LV. 

{2.)nipf!n^  18.  The  great  and  radical  Difference  of  Capacities,  as  to  Philofophy 
fifa/  Dtffi'  and  the  Sciences,  lies  here ;  that  fomc  are  ftronger  and  fitter  to  obferve 
^tltiis  ^^^  Differences  of  Things ;   and  others  to  obferve  their  Correfpondencies. 

For  a  fteady  and  fharp  Genius,  can  fix  its  Contemplations ;  and  dwell, 
and  faften  upon  all  the  Subtilty  of  Differences :  whilft  a  fublime  and 
ready  Genius  perceives,  and  compares,  the  fmalleft  and  moft  general 
Agreements  ot  Things.  But  both  Kinds  eafily  fall  into  Excels ;  by 
grafping  either  at  the  dividing  Scale,  or  Shadows  of  Things. 

Aphorism 
^  See  above^  Jfb,  4$. 
«  See  Ath.  46. 

•  See  Afh.  48. 
'  See  Apb,  49i 

•  See  Aph,  50. 
^  %ttApb,^\. 

•  Thus  we  fee  of  later  Date,  when  MatJiematiciarw  apply  to  Phyficks,  Medicine,  Chemi- 
ftry,  He.  they  render  them  all  mathematical  j  when  Chemills  apply  to  Phyficks^  Mcdi- 
einc,  f^r.  they  render  them  chemical :  fo  when  Divines  apply  to  Philoropl^,  they  often  rcof 
der  it  fcriptuxal»  l£(.    See  below^  Apb.  65* 
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Aphorism    LVI. 

19.  Some  Men  of  Genius  are  wrapp*d  up  in  the  Admiration  of  Antiquity ;  (?•)  ^^^7 
others  fpend  themfelves  in  a  Fondnefs  for  Novelty  •,   and  few  are  fo  tern-  i^ufty!  ^''nI- 
per*d  as  to  hold  a  Mean :    but  either  quarrel  with  what  was  juftly  laid  ps/ty] 
down  by  the  Ancients ;    or  defpife  what  is  juftly  advanced  by  the  Mo- 
derns.    And  this  is  highly  prejudicial  to  Philofophy  and  the  Sciences  5 

as  being  rather  an  AfFeftation  of  Antiquity^  or  Novellyj  than  any  true 
Judgment :  for  Truth  is  not  to  be  derived  from  any  Felicity  of  Times, 
which  is  an  uncertain  Thing  ;  but  from  the  Light  of  Nature  and  Expe- 
rience, which  is  eternal.  Thefe  Affeftations,  therefore,  are  to  be  laid 
afide ;  and  Care  taken,  that  the  Underftanding  be  not  hurried  by  them, 
into  Confent\ 

Ap  h.o  r  I  s  m    LVII, 

20.  To  contemplate  Nature  and  Bodies,    in  their  Simplicity,    breaks  (4-)  y*^ 'V/ 
and  grinds  the  Underftanding  ;    and,  to  confider  them  in  dieir  Compo-  9^*'^^  ^^^ 
fitions    and    Configurations,    blunts  and  relaxes  it:    as  appears   plamly,-^^ 

"upon  comparing  the  School  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  with  the  other  Phi- 
lofophies.  For  the  former  is  fo  taken  up  with  the  Particles  of  Things, 
as  almoft  to  ncglcft  their  Strudure  ;  whilft  the  others  view  the  Fabrica- 
tion of  Things  with  fuch  Aftoniihment,  as  not  to  enter  into  the  Simpli- 
city of  Nature.  Both  thefe  Contemplations,  therefore,  are  to  be  taken 
up  by  Turns ;  that  the  Underftanding  may  at  once  be  rendered  more 
piercing  and  capacious  ;  and  the  Inconveniences  above-mention'd,  with 
the  Idols  thence  arifing,  be  prevented  \ 

Aphorism   LVIII. 

21.  And,  in  this  manner,  let  comtemplatrve  Prudence  proceed,   in  chaL- The  Rife  of 
ling  and  diflodging  the  Idols  of  the  Den\  which  principally  have  their '^^-^^^''^^^^ 
Rife,  (i.)  from  Prevalency ;    (2.)  the  Excefs  of  Compo fition,   and  Divi-"^'^* 

fion  -,  {'i.)  Affeftations  for  Times  ;  or  (4.)  from  too  great,  and  too  fmall 
a  Size  of  Objedfcs  ".  An  J,  in  general,  whoever  ftudies  the  Nature  of 
Things,  fhould  hold  for  fufped,  whatever  powerfully  ftrikes  and  detains 
the  Mind  -,  and  ufe  fo  much  the  greater  Caution  to  prefervc  his  Under- 
ftanding  pure  and  equable,  in  fuch  kind  of  Tenets, 

Aphorism 

*  How  much  regard  has  been  had  to  this  Aphorifm,  in  the  late  Contefts  for  and  againfl  the 
Superiority  of  ancient  and  modern  Lemming  ? 

>  How  the  Anther  praftifed  this  Rule  himfdf,  appears  from  his  SyivM  ^Ivarunh  Hiftorics  of 
Winds,  Life  and  Dtatby  ^.  "^         ^ 

«  See  Jlfb,  54,  55,  56,  57. 
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Aphorism    LIX. 

Idols  of  the  22.  But  none  are  fo  troublefome  as  the  Idols  of  the  Market  y  which 
^rketyfrom  infmuate  themfelves  into  the  Mind,  from  the  Affociation .  of  Words  and 
Terms.  For  tho*  Men  believe  that  their  Reafon  governs  Words  ;  ic 
alfo  happens,  that  Words  retort,  and  refleft  their  Force  upon  the  Un- 
derftanding :  whence  Phiiofophy  and  the  Sciences  have  been  rendered 
fophiftical,  and  unaftive.  Words  are  generally  impofed  according  to  vul- 
gar Conceptions  -,  and  divide  Things  by  Lines "  that  are  moft  apparent 
to  the  Underftanding  of  the  Multitude:  And  when  a  more  acute  XiTi-- 
derftanding,  or  a  more  careful  Obfervation,  would  remove  thefe  Lines, 
to  place  them  according  to  Nature  \  Words  cry  out,  and  forbid  it.  And 
hence  it  happens,  that  great  rivid  ferious  Difputes  of  learned  Men,  fre- 
quently terminate  in  Controverfies  about  Words  and  Terms :  which  it 
were  better  to  begin  with,  according  to  the  prudent  Method  of  the  Ma- 
thematicians, and  reduce  them  to  Order  by  Definitions.  But  in  natural 
and  material  Things,  even  thefe  Definitions  cannot  remedy  the  Evil ;  be- 
caufe  Definitions  themfelves  confift  of  Words  j  and  Words  generatse 
Words :  fo  that,  of  neceflity,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  particular  In- 
fiances^  their  Series,  and  Orders  ;  as  we  fliall  fhew,  when  we  conic  to  the 
Manner  of  raifing  Notions^  and  Jxioms "". 

Aphorism    LX. 

j^ri  efttoo         23.  The  Idoh  which  Words  impofe  upon  the  Underftanding,  are  of  two 
^Nams  0p     ^^^^s  •,  as  being  either  the  Names  of  Things  that  have  no  Exiftence ;  or 
nhgs  not      ^he  Names  of  Things  that  do  cxift  ;    but  Names  confufed,   ill  defined, 
ixifting.        and  rafhly  and  irregularly  abftrafted  from  Things.     Of  the  former  Kind 
are  fuch  as  Fortune^  the  Primum  Mobile^  the  Orbs  of  the  Planets^  the  Ele- 
ment of  Firey  and  the  like  Figments  -,  which  arife  from  imaginary  and  falfe 
Theories.     For  as  there  are  Things  that,  thro*  want  of  being  obferved, 
remain   without  Names ;    fo  there  are  Names  coined  upon  phantaftical 
Conceits,  and  have  no  Things  correfponding  to  them.     Idols  of  this  Kind 
are   diflodged    by    a  conftant   rejeftion    and   repeal    of  Theories,    and 
phantaftical  Notions  ^ 
And  Words^        24.  But  the  other  Kind,  raifed  by  a  wrong  and  unflcilfiil  Abftraftion, 
l-rZ^birf  is  intricate  and  deep  rooted.     For  Example  :   let  us  choofe  any  Word, 
jrom     mgs.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Moijlure^  for  inftance,  to  try  how  far  the  Things  agree  which 
are  fignified  by  it ;    and  we  ftiall  find  it  no  other  than  a  confufed  Mark 

of 

»  DifTercnccs,  or  Diflln^lions. 

•  Sec  Part  II.  Sea,  I.     See  alfo  the  de  Augment,  ScUnt.  Sea.  XV.  and  XVIf. 
P  Sec  Mr.  Loch's  Efay  upon  Human  Underftanding,  Chap,  of  W^rds,    Sec  alfo  hereafter, 
Afh.  64,  fsTr. 
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of  diflferent  Aftions,  that  are  inconftant  and  irreducible  to  one  anothen 
For  Moijlure  fignifies,  (i.)  that  which  can  eafily  difFufe  itfelf  round  ano- 
ther Body  ;  (2.)  that  which  is  indeterminable  of  itfelf,  and  cannot  fix ; 
(3.)  that  which  yields  eafily  every  way  ;  (4.)  that  which  readily  divides, 
and  fcatters  itfelf;  (5.)  that  which  eafily  unites  with  itfelf,  and^collefts 
together ;  (6.)  that  which  eafily  flows,  and  is  eafily  put  in  Motion  ; 
(7.)  that  which  readily  fticks  to  another  Body,  and  wets  it;  (8.)  that 
which  is  eafily  melted,  or  reduced  from  a  Solid  to.  a  Liquid.  And  there- 
fore, when  this  Term  comes  to  be  publiflied  and  impofed ;  with  an  Ex- 
ception of  fome  of  the  Significations,  Flame  will  be  moift  ;  with  the  Ex- 
ception of  others,  j4ir  is  not  moift: ;  and,  again,  with  fome  other  Ex- 
ceptions, fine  Powders  and  Glafs  are  moifl:.  Whence  it  eafily  appears  that 
this  Notion  is  inconfiderately  taken  from  Water  only,  and  fome  other 
common  and  obvious  Liquors ;  and  not  duly  verified  \ 

25  There  are  alfo  certain  Degrees  of  Error  and  Depravity  in  Words,  Depravities  iw 
The  leaft  faulty  Kind,  is  that  of  the  Names  of  Subftances  ;  especially  the  ^<^''^^- 
lower  Species,  which  are  well  deduced  ;  for  the  Notions  of  Chalk  and 
Clay  are  jufl: :  but  the  Notion  of  Earth  inadequate.  The  Tribe  of 
Aftions  is  more  faulty ;  fuch  as  Generation^  Corruption^  and  Alteration : 
but  the  Notions  of  Qualities,  except  the  immediate  Objeds  of  Senfe, 
are  the  moft:  depraved ;  as.  Gravity,  Levity,  tenuity,  Denfity,  &c.  Yet 
fome  of  thefe  Notions  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  jufl:er  than  others,  in  all 
the  Kinds  ;  according  to  the  Number  of  Inftances  that  have  fallen  un- 
der the  Senfes '. 

Aphorism    LXl. 

26.  But  for  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  they  are  neither  innate,  nor  tc- Idols  of  the 
cretly  infinuated  into  the  Underftianding  ;   but  plainly  palm'd  upon  it ;  'Theatre palrfd 
and  received  from  fabulous  Theories,  and  the  perverted  Laws  of  Demon- *'^*^^'^'*^* 
flration.     To   undertake   a  Confutation  of  thefe,    is  by  no   means  con- 
gruous with  what  we  have  already  advanced  * :  for  where  neither  Prin- 
ciples nor  Demonftrations   are  agreed  upon,   there  can  be  no  arguing. 
And  this  happens  fortunately,    to  leave  the  Ancients  poflefs'd  of   their 
Glory ;    we  can  detradl  nothing  from  them  ;  whilft  the  Queftion  is  only 
concerning  the  Way  *.     And  a  Cripple  in  the  right  Way  may  beat  a  Racer 
in  the  wrong  one.    Nay,  the  fleeter  and  better  the  Racer  is,  who  has  once 

mifs*d 

*»  A  Language  formed  and  verified  after  the  manner  here  indicated,  is  greatly  wanting  m 
Philofophy  ;   and  perhaps  cannot  be  complcated,  till  Philofophy  itfelf  is  pcrfedled. 

'  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  a  joft  Language  cannot  be  formed  without  a  competent  Know- 
ledge of  Philofophy. 

•»  See  above,  Jlpb,  35. 

«  The  Author  is  extremely  apprehenfive  of  being  fufpcfted  to  rival  the  Ancients ;  which 
Apprehenfion,  if  he  had  not  well  guarded  againft  it,  might  have  prejudiced  hb  whole  Defign : 
as  indeed  it  in  fome  mcafure  did  ;  and  dill  continues  ta  do  with  many. 
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mifs'd  his  Way  \  the  farther  he  leaves  it  behiml.  Our  Method,  however, 
of  difcovcring  the  Sciences^  does  not  much  depend  upon  Subtilty,  and 
Strength  of  Genius ;  but  h"es  level  to  almoft  every  Capacity,  and  Under- 
ftanding.  For,  as  it  requires  great  Steadinefs  and  Exercife  of  the  Hand 
to  draw  a  true  ftrait  Line,  or  a  Circle,  by  the  Hand  alone  ;  but  little  or 
no  Pradice,  with  thcvAfliftance  of  a  Ruler,  or  Compafles :  fo  it  is  with 
our  Method.  And  altho*  there  be  here  no  ufc  of  particular  Confuta- 
tions;  yet  fome  Notice  muft  be  taken  (i.)  of  the  Sects  and  Sorts  of 
thefe  theories  \  (2.)  the  felfe  Colours  thereof;  (3.)  theCaufes  of  fo  great 
an  Infelicity  ;  and  (4.)  the  Caufes  of  fo  iafting  and  general  a  Con  fen  t  in 
Error ;  and  all  this,  that  the  Paffage  to  Truth  may  be  made  the  eafier ; 
and  the  Underftanding  the  more  difpofcd  to  cleanfe  itfclf,  and  put  away 
its  Idols'^. 

■  Dr.  Hooit  has  familiarized  and  illuftrated  fome  Part  of  this  Doftrine  of  Id9ls^  in  his  General 
Scheme^  cr  liea^  of  the  frefent  State  of  Natural  Pbilofopby,     Sec  H9oke\  Poflhumous  Works, 


SECT.    m. 

Of  the  different  Philofophical  Theories. 

Aphorism    LXII. 

qhiorlts,  I.  ^T^HE  Idols  of  the  Theatre y  or  Theories^  are  many ;  and  will  probably 
tobence,  and  j^  grow  much  more  numerous  "^ :  for  if  Men  had  not,  thro*  many 
bmofuffrefCd.  Ages,  been  prepoffefied  with  Religion  and  Theology  •,  and  if  civil  Go- 
vernments, but  particularly  Monarchies,  had  not  been  averfe  to  Innova- 
tions of  this  kind,  tho'  but  intended  ;  fo  as  to  make  it  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  the  private  Fortunes  of  fuch  as  take  the  Bent  of  Inno- 
vating *  •,  not  only  by  depriving  them  of  Advantages,  but  alfo  by  ex- 
pofing  them  to  Contempt  and  Hatred  ;  there  would,  doubtlels,  have 
been  numerous  other  Sefts  of  Philofophies  and  Theories  introduced  ;   of 

kin 

^  The  Number  of  them  has  been  great ;   even  fincc  this  Piece  was  wrote. 
I  See  the  Author's  EJfaj  upon  InnovatioUy  Supplem.  XI.  Se^.  III.  ad  fin. 
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kin,  to  thole  that,  in  great  Variety,  formerly  flourifhed  among  the 
Greeks.  And  thefe  theatrical  Fables  have  this  in  common  with  drama- 
tical Pieces ;  that  the  fiftitious  Narrative  is  neater,  more  elegant  and 
pleafing,  than   the  true  Hiftory '. 

2.  In  general,  Philofophy  receives  much  Matter  from  a  few  Particu- r^^^  Or/;^ ij»  ^ 
lars  5  or  elfe  but  little  from  many  :  fo  that,  in  both  Cafes,  it  is  founded  Ernrs, 

on  too  narrow  a  Bafis  of  Experience,  and  Natural  Hiftory  ;  and  pro- 
nounces from  too  little  Knowledge  *. 

3.  (i.)  The  rational  Tribe  of  Phiiofophers  haftily  take  up  vulgar 
Things  from  Experience,  without  finding  them  to  be  ceruin  ;  or  care- 
fully examining  and  weighing  them :  and  commit  all  the  reft  of  the 
Work  to  Thought,  and  the  Difcuffion  of  the  Wit  *. 

4.  (2-)  Another  Kind  of  Phiiofophers  labour,  with  great  Diligence 
and  Accuracy,  in  a  few  Experiments  ;  and  thence  venture  to  deduce 
and  build  up  Philofophies  :  and  ftrangely  wreft  every  thing  elfe  to  thefe 
Experiments  ^ 

5.  (3.)  Laftly,  there  is  a  Kind  of  fuch  as  mix  Theology,  and  Tradi- 
tions of  Faith  and  Worfhip,  with  their  Philofophy ;  and  the  Vanity  of 
fome  amojig  them  has  turned  afide,  to  derive  the  Sciences  from  Spirits 
and  Angels*:  fo  that  the  Origin  of  Errors,  and  falfe  Philofophy,  is  of 
three  Kinds  ;  viz.  (i.)  Sopbijiical  j   (2.)  Emprical  \    and  (3,)  Superjiiims\ 

Aphorism    LXIII. 

6.  We  have  an  eminent  Example  of  the  Jfr/f  Kind  in  Ariftotle  ;   y^^o  j^g^^g  fj^^f^^, 
corrupted  Natural  Philo/opy  with  his  Logic  ;    in  forming  the  World  of  Ca-  tional  PbUofi- 
tegoriesy   or  Predicaments;   paffing  over  the  Bufinefs  of  Rarifaftion  and^^^»^i*' 
Condenfation,   with  the  jejune  Diftinftion  of  ji^  and  Power ;    afferting  ^^°"*' 
but  one  proper  Motion  to   all  Bodies  ;    and   impofing  numerous  other 
Fiftions,   at  his  own  Pleafure,  upon  the  Nature  of  Things :    being  all 

along  more  foUicitous  how  Men  might  defend  themfelves  by  Anfwers, 
and  advance  fomething  that  Ihould  be  pofitive  in  Words;  than  to  come 
at  the  inward  Truth  of  Nature*.  This  will  appear  to  the  full,  by  com- 
paring the  Philofophy  of  Arijtotle  with  the  other  Philofophies,  that  were 

y  Thus  the  Cartejian  Philofophy  is  more  agreeable  to  read,  than  the  Newtonian, 

<  Commonly  in  the  way  of  the  vulgar  IndudUon  above-mentionM^  Apb.  17. 

»  See  more  of  thb  below,  Afb.  63. 

*  See  below,  Jpb,  64. 

c  Thus,  in  parxicular,  Chemiftry.  and  Natural  Magick»  have  been  thought  derived  from  An- 
gels and  Spirits. 

^  See  below,  Jpb,^^. 

«  As  our  Education  in  Europe  is  cYii^jAriftotelinn  t  we  fhould  have  a  ftridl  Watch  upon  our 
fclves  in  all  Philofophical  Enquiries,  Writings,  and  Di^couries ;  that  we  are  not  led  away  with 
Atiftotelian  Notions.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  all  our  common  Reafoning  was  infe^^sd  with  Arifto- 
telian  Prej. dices;  fo  as  to  be  affeAedly  logical  and  captious,  rather  than  juJEk  and  philofo- 
phical ;  or  formed  upon  the  true  Nature  of  Things.    See  hereafter^  Afb.  77. 

V  o  L.  II.  A  a  a  celebrated 
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celebrated  among  the  Greeks.  For  the  Homoiomem  of  j^naxagoras,  the 
Jt^ms  of  Leuctppus  and  Democritus^  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  Parmemdes, 
the  Enmity  and  -//wi/y  of  Empedaclesy  the  Refolution  of  Bodies  into  the 
neutral  Nature  of  Fire,  with  their  Return  to  Denfity,  according  to  Hera^ 
r/i/w;  allfavourfomewhat  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and  Experience:  whereas 
botli  ttitPhyftcsy  2sA  Metapbyficsy  of  Arijlotle^  (peak  little  more  than /(?gtr^ 
Terms.  'Tis  true,  his  Books  of  Animals^  PrtAlems^  and  other  Pieces,  make 
frequent  Ufe  of  Experiments  -,  but  dicn  he  had  firft  pronounced  without 
their  Affiftance  ;  and  did  not  duly  confult  Experience  in  forming"  his 
Decrees  and  Axioms :  but  after  he  had  pafled  Judgment  according  to  his 
own  Humour ;  he  winds  Experience  round,  and  leads  her  captive  to  his 
Opinions.  And,  upon  this  Account,  he  is  more  culpable  than  his  mo- 
dern Followers,  the  fcholaftic  Philosophers,  who  meddled  not  with  Ex- 
perience at  all  ^. 

Aphorism    LXIV. 

The  Empirical  7*  But  the  Empirical  Pbilojbpby  produces  Opinions  more  deform'd  and 
Fbilofophj.  monftrous,  than  cither  the  fophijlical  or  the  rational  \  as  not  being  found- 
ed in  the  Light  of  vulgar  Notions  ;  (which,  tho'  flender  and  fuperficial, 
is  yet  in  fome  fort  univerfal)  but  refts  in  the  narrow  Confines  and  Obfcu- 
rity  of  a  few  Experiments.  Whence  fuch  a  Philofophy  appears  proba- 
ble, and  in  a  manner  certain,  to  the  Men  who  daily  converfe  with  thefe 
Experiments ;  and  thereby  deprave  their  Imagination  • :  whilft  to  all 
others  it  fcems  incredible  and  vain.  We  have  a  notable  Example  hereof 
in  die  Cbemijls^  and  their  Doftrines  ;  tho'  the  like,  at  this  Time,  perhaps, 
is  not  to  be  found,  unlefs  in  Gilbert*^  Philofophy.  Yet  the  Caution,  with 
regard  to  thefe  Philofophies,  ihould  by  no  means  be  pafs'd  over ;  be- 
caufe  we  forefec,  and  venture  to  foretel,  that  if  Mankind,  being  ad- 
monifh'd  by  us,  fliall  at  length,  in  eameft,  betake  themfelves  to  Ex- 
perience i  and  lay  afide  fophijlical  Doilrines  ;  even  then,  thro*  an  over 
eager,  and  precipitant  Hurry  of  the  Underftanding ;  and  the  Defire  it 
has  of  bounding  or  flying  to  Generals,  and  firft  Principles  i  there 
will  be  great  Danger  from  thefe  narrow  Philofophies  ^ :  which  is  an  Evil 
we  ought  to  remedy  ^ 

Aphorism 

f  For  a  fiirther  Account  of  AriJ^ct/e,  fee  p.  52.  of  this  J^fiium, 

c  That  is,  give  it  a  Bent  fome  one  particular  way ;  as  we  fee  in  thoft  who  have  long  applied 
themfelves  to  a  certain  Trade ;  the  Difcovcry  of  the  Longittide  s  the  making  of  Gold ;  the  writing 
a  certain  Book ;  or  the  profecuting  any  one  Set  of  Experiments  :  for  thus,  without  a  prudent 
Change  and  Intermixture  of  Studies,  and  Employments,  the  Mind  will  be  warped;  and 
llraAgely  draw  foreign  Things  to  fome  Conftnt  with  thofe  under  Confideration;  or  elfe  neglefl 
and  overlook  whatever  does  not  immedutely  regard  the  prcfent  View. 

^  Thus,  tho*  there  is  always  fome  one  reigning  or  general  Philofophy ;  ytft  almoft  every 
Enquirer  into  Nature  has  a  particular  lefier  Syllem,  formed  upon  his  own  Experience.  This  ap- 
pears remarkably  in  the  Members  of  the  Roy^  Academy  $fScienttt  at  Paris,  i^<, 

*  Regard  is  had  thereto  through  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Work. 
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Aphorism    LXV. 

8.  But  the  Corruption  of  Philofoph)\  from  the  AAvtuxxyxr^  oi  Superjlition  JnJ  thSu- 
and  Theology^    is  much  more  cxtenfive  and   pernicious-,    either  to  whole /^^O'?'"^'^''^- 
Bodies  of  Pliilofophy,  or  their  Parts :   For  the  Underftanding  is  as  fub- 

ject  to  the  Impreffions  of  Fancy  -,  as  to  the  Impreflions  of  vulgar  No- 
tions. The  difputatious,  or  fophiftical  Fhilofophies,  may  indeed  entrap 
the  Underftanding  i  but  the  fupcrftitious,  tumid,  and,  as  it  were,  poeti- 
cal Kind,  flatters  and  courts  it  more  :  for  Men  have  a  certain  Pride  of 
the  Underftanding,  as  well  as  of  the  Will  -,  efpecially  Men  of  an  elevated 
Genius  \ 

9.  We  meet  with  an  Example  of  this  Kind  among  the  Greeks^  and  ExempUfiedin 
principally  in  Pythagoras  ;   tho*  join'd  with  a  ^rofs  and  burthenfome  Su-  Pythagoras 
perftition^:    but  a   more  dangerous  and  fubtile  one   in  Plato^   and  his 

School  \  The  fame  kind  of  Mifchicf  likewife  happens  in  the  Parts  of 
the  other  Fhilofophies  \  as,  by  introducing  abjiraii  Formsy  final  Caujisy 
and  frjl  Caufes  j  commonly  omitting  thofe  that  are  intermoJiate.  And  . 
in  this  Cafe  the  utmoft  Caution  fhould  be  ufed  \  foff  nothing  is  more 
pernicious  than  to  canonize  Errors :  and  to  venerate  Vanities,  ihould  be 
accounted  the  Peft  of  the  Underftanding.  Yet  fome  of  the  Moderns  have 
fo  far  indulged  this  ftrange  Levity,  as  to  endeavour  the  founding  of  Na- 
tural rtilofopby  upon  the  firft  Chapter  of  Gene/u  "^y  the  Book  of  Joky  and 
other  Parts  of  &cired  Writ  -, '  thus  feeking  the  Dead  atnpng  the  Lhing.  And 
this  Vanity  is  fo  much  the  rather  to  be  reftrain'd  and  fupprefe'd  j  as  from 
the  wild  Mixture  of  divine  Things  with  human,  arife  not  only  pbanta- 
Jlical  Pbilofopbiesy  \»jx  heretical  Religions''.  'Tis,  therefore,  of  great  ImpoF^ 
tance,  with  a  fober  Mind,  to  gfve  to  Faith  no  more  than  the  Things  that 
are  Faith's.  And  thus  much  for  the  bad  Authorities  of  Philofophie$  ; 
which  are  founded  (i.)  in  vul^r  Notions  i  (-2.)  Scantinels  of  Experi- 
ments ;   and  (3O  m  Supcrftition  ^ 

Aphorjshc    LXVl. 

10.  We   proceed  next   to  the  corrupt  Matter  of  Contemplaticfi\  tfyt- ne  eorrapt 
cially  in  Natural  Philofophy.     The  Underftanding  is  perverted   by   the  Matter  of  Con- 
Sight  of  Things  performed  in  the  mechanic  Aro,  which  generally  alter  ^^fl^*^<^^^ 

»  Soebdowv  ^j^»7^. 
^  See  hereafter,  Aph.  loj. 

•  See  below,  Apb,  75,  76,  77,  96,  105. 

■*  See  Dr.  KtiPt  Philofophical  EzamiiutioB  of  certain  Tbaries  of  the  Earth. 

•  This  Caution  appears  to  have  been  too  little  obferved  by  the  modem  Phibiaphers* 

•  As  is  (hewn  in  the  preceding  Apborifms ;   63,  64,  65. 

.  '  ^^^\^y^  erroneous  Notion^  aijB  fennfid  of  Thiagti  and  applied^  by.  the  jnentalPowers, 
in  thrbua(»n5 115  of  Philofophy.  ^  w         t 

Aaa  2  the 
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(i.)  FrmEr-^t  Bodies  by  Crnnpofttton^  or  Separation'^:   whence  Men  are  apt  to  ima- 
rors  in  the    gj^e,  that  fomething   of  the  like  Kind  happens  in   all  natural  Bodies: 
ImdNature^*^  ^^'^  from  this  Notion,   the  Figment  of  the  Elements^  and  their  uniting 
to  compofe  all  natural  Bodies,  had  its  Rife.     Again,  when  Men  contem- 
plate Nature  in  her  Freedom,  they  meet  with  different  Species,  or  Ap- 
pearances,  of  Things  ;    as.  Animals,  Vegetables,    Minerals  j    and  hence 
readily  imagine  there  are  in  Nature  certain  primary  Forms,  or  Differences^ 
which  fhe  endeavours  to  difclofe  or  educe  ;  whilft  the  other  Varieties  pro- 
ceed from  fome  Impediments  and  Deviations  of  Nature  in  her  Work ;    or 
from  the  Struggle  of  different  Species,  or  Bodies,  together ;  and  the  Tranf- 
plantation  of  one  into  another  ^     The  former  Imagination  produced  the 
Notion  of  frimarj^  or  elementary  Slualities  \   and  the  latter  that  of  occult 
^ualitiesy  or  fpecific  Virtues :  both  which  are  owing  to  the  empty  abridging 
of  Contemplations ;    wherein  the  Mind  refting,  is  kept  from  more  folid 
Knowledge.     But  Phyficians   operate   better  by  Means  of  the  fecondary 
^alitiesj  and  Virtues  of  Things  ;    fuch  as  thofe  of  attrading,  repelling^ 
attenuating,  difcuffing,  ripening,  fc?r.  and  might  have  advanced  much  far- 
ther, but  for  that  fruitlefs  Abridgment  by  the  above-mention'd  elemen- 
tary ^alitiesy    and  ^cifc  Virtues ;    wherewith  they  corrupt   the  others, 
which  are  juftly  obferved ;  either  by  reducing  them  to  primary  ^alities^ 
and  their  fubtile  and   incommenfurable  Mixtures;    or  by  not  carrying 
them  on,  with  continued  Diligence  and  Obfervation,  to  third  and  fourth 
^alities ;   but   unfeafonably  breaking  off   the  Confideration.     Nor  are 
thefe,  and  the  like  Qualities,   to  be  enquired  after  only  in  Medicines  for 
the  human  Body,  but  alfo  in  the  Changes  of  all  other  natural  Bodies  ^ 
{2.)  Frm /(h       II.   But   it   is   much   more    prejudicial,    that  the  quiefcent  Principlesy 
gifal  Notions  thereof  Things  conlifV,   Ihould  be  ftudied  and  enquired  into  •,    and  not 
'*     ^fi"'      the  moving  Principles^  whereby  they  adt :   the  former  relatit^  to  Difcourfc  ; 
but  the  latter  to  Works.    For  thofe  vulgar  Differences  of  Motion  in  the 
common  Natural  Philofophy ;   fuch  as  Generation^  Corruption^  Augmenta- 
tion^ Diminution^  Alteration.^  Remavalj  &oc.  are  of  little  Significancy  ;    as 
meaning  no  more,  than  that  if  a  Body,  otherwife  unmoved,  be  put  out 
of  its  Place,  this  is  Removal ;   but  if  the  Place  and  Appearance  remaiit 
the  fame,  and  the  Body  be  changed  in  Quality,  this  is  Alteration  ^  and  if, 
from  fuch  a  Change,  the  Bulk  and  Quantity  of  the  Body  do  not  remain 
the  fame,  this  is  a  Motion  of  Augmentation^  or  Diminution  ;   but  if  Bodies 
are  fo  far  altered  as  to  change  both  Appearance  and  Subftance,  and  turn 
into  others,  this  is  Generation^  and  Corruption.    But  thefe  are  mere  popu- 
lar Notions,   that  no  way  enter  into  Nature  \   being  only  the  Meafures 

and 

*>  And  hence  Mechanics  and  Chemifls  arc  frequently  deceived ;  when  they  fuppofe  that  Na- 
ture fcparates  and  joins  Bodies,  after  the  manner  that  Men  join  and  fcparate  them^ 

'  As  when  Monfters  are  produced. 

•  If  Light  be  required  m  this  Subjefl,  Mr.  Boyle^s  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Forms  and 
$ttalities,  may  be  advantagioufly  confulted.     Sec,  in  particular,  the  Jbridgnunt  of  bis  JForis,. 
Vol.  I.  p.  27i>  272.    See  alfo  the  Author's  Sjha  Sy/varum }  paifim. 
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and  J^iods,  and  not  the  Species  of  Motion^ \  and  pointing  out  only  htm 
far^  and  not  by  what  Means  Things  have  proceeded.  Nor  do  they  inti- 
mate the  Apfetites  of  Bodies  ",  or  the  Operations  of  their  Parts  5  but  only 
when  the  Motion  exhibits  a  Thing  to  the  Senfe,  in  a  grofs  manner,  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  ;  Men  there  begin  their  Diftinftion.  Nay,  when 
they  would  intimate  any  thing,  as  to  the  Caufes  of  Motions,  and  raife 
a  Divifion  from  them,  they  idly  introduce  a  jejune  Diftindion  betwixt 
natural  and  violent  Motion  ;  xhis  itfclf  being  but  a  mere  vulgar  Con- 
ceit :  for  all  violent  Motion  is  truly  natural ;  the  external  Efficient  only 
fctting  Nature  otherwife  at  work,  than  Ihe  was  before ''. 

12.  On  the  other  hand  ;   if  any  one  fliould  obferve  that  Bodies  hivt  How  pbyficat 
an  Appetite  to  touch  each  other,  fo  as  to  prevent  a  Vacuity,  or  Sepira-  ^^^^^'  ^(^^ 
tion  in  the  Union  of  Nature  ;   or  that  Bodies  have  an  Appetite  of  con-*^^  ^  ^^  ^* 
trailing  themfelves  within  their  own  natural  Dimenfions,  out  of  which, 

when  they  are  either  ftretched  or  fqueezed,  they  immediately  endeavour 
to  reftore  themfelves,  and  recover  their  former  State  ;  or  that  Bodies 
have  an  Appetite  of  combg  tc^ether  to  the  Maffes  of  Matter  fimilar  to 
them ;  that  is,  the  Mafs  of  denfe  Bodies  towards  the  Globe  of  the  Earth : 
Thefe,  and  all  fuch,  are  true  phyfical  Kinds  of  Motion.  But  the  for- 
mer arc  merely  logical,  and  fcholaftic  ;  as  will  manifeftly  appear,  by 
comparing  the  two  together. 

13.  Nor  is  it  a  lefe  Misfortune,   that  Men,  in  their  Philofophies  and (3)  '^^^^ 
Contemplations,  beftow  their  Time  in  discovering  and  treating  the  ulti-  ^j^^ture.  ^^ 
mate  Principles^  or  laji  Reforts  of  Nature :  whereas  all  Utility,  and  Power 

of  AAing,  lies  in  the  Mid-way  *•  But,  generally.  Men  ceafe  not  to  ab- 
ftraft  Nature,  till  they  arrive  at  potential  and  uninformed  Matter  •,  or 
till  they  have  divided  her  fo  fer>  that  they  come  to  Atoms:  which 
Things,  tho*  ever  fo  real,  make  but  little  to  the  Advantage  of  Man- 
kind \ 

Aphorism    LXVII- 

14.  The  Underftanding  alfo  is  to  be  guarded  againft  the  Excejfes  oi  Jnd  {j^.)  fim 
.Philofophies,  as  to  the  yielding  or  witholding  of  Affent ;    becaufe  fuch  p^^^/^>. 
kinds  of  Exceffes  feem  to  fix,  and,  in  a  manner,  perpetuate,  Idols  \    ^fint! 

not  allowing  any  Opportunity  for  their  Removal. 

15.  Thefe  Exceffes  are  of  two  Kinds:    the  one  belonging  to  fuch  z^nefeExceffn 
pronounce  haftily,  and  make  the  Sciences  pofitive  and  magifterial:   tht^/f  too  Kindt. 
other  to  thofe  who  have  introduced  Scepticifm,  and  a  vague  indetermi- 
nate 

<  For  the  Species  of  Motion,  fee  hereafter,  Part  JJ,  Afb.jfi^ 

»  Fiz.  The  Difpofitions  that  Bodies  have  to  be  affcftcd  and  altered  by  each  odier,  upon  Con- 
tad.  Mixture,  i^e,  as  the  Loadftone  attrads  Iron,  Gold  attrafts  Quickfilvcr,  fcfr. 

"^  This  is  farther  illuftrated  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  prefent  Work  ;  and  in  the  ^jlvM  Sj^^ 
varum.    See  the  Articles  Nature^  MQiion^  Spirits,  &c. 

»  This  is  already  explain'd  under  Jfb^  48,  51,  57. 

J  Sec  above,  Jfb.  19,  zo,  zi,  zz. 
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nate  Method  of  Enquiry.     The  former  of  thefe  depreflcs,  and  the  latter 
Inflaneed  in    enervates  the  Underftanding.     The  Philofophy  of  Arijlotle^   (when,  after 
Ariilotlc.        the  Turkijb  Manner,  it  had  flain  its  Brother-Rivals  to  the  Throne,)  pro- 
nounced upon  every  thing  \    fuborning  Queftions  at  Pleafure,    and  dif- 
patching  them  again,  to  (hew  that  all  was  now  certain  and  decided.    And 
this  Method  has  alfo  prevailed,  and  is  in  ufe,  among  the  Arijhlelian  Sue- 
ceflbrs  of  Philofophy  *. 
Plato.  16.  But  the  School  of  Plato  introduced  Scepticifm  \  at  firft  in  the  way  of 

Jeft  and  Irony,  to  oppofe  the  ancient  Sophifts,  Protagoras^  Hippias  *,  and 
the  reft  ;  who  feared  nothing  fo  much  as  the  appearing  to  doubc  of  any 
thing  ^  But  the  new  Academy  dogmatized  upon  Scepticifm,  and  pro- 
fefsM  it.  And  tho*  this  was  a  fairer  Procedure  than  by  pronouncing 
licentipufly  ;  (for  they  declared  they  meant  not  to  confound  Enquiry, 
Pyrrho.  as  P'jrrbo  and  his  Followers  did  ;  but  held  what  they  purfued  as  probable, 

tho!.no£  what  they  profefled  as  true ;)  yet,  when  once  the  Mind  defpairs 
of  finding  Truth,  all  Things  languifli :  whence  Men  rather  turn  afide  to 
Philology,  agreeable  Converfation,  Difcourfe,  and  Roving ;  than  confine 
themfelves  to  the  Severity  of  Enquiry.  But  the  Point  we  conftantly 
have  before  us,  is  not  to  leflen  the  Authority  of  the  Senle  and  Intel- 
left,  and  expofe  their  Imperfeftions  \  but  to  afford  them  all  the  Htlps 
we  can. 

Aphorism   LXVIU. 

All  Idols  td  hi      17.  And  thus  much  for  the  feveral  Sorts  oi  Idols  \  which  are  all  of 

renounced.       ^j^^^   ^^  y^  folemnly  and  for  ever  renounced  \  that  the  Underftanding 

may  be  thoroughly  purged  and    ckared  :    for  the  Kingdom   of  Man, 

which   is  founded  in  ^(t  Sciences^    cao   fcarce  be   enter'd  otherwife  than 

the  Kingdom  (f  God ;    that  is,  in  the  Condition  cf  little  Children  \ 

Aphorism    LXIX. 

Palje  Demon-  1 8.  Corrupt  Demonjirationj  ferve  as  the  Guards  and  Defenders  of  the 
jlrasions  coun-  Idpls  of  the  Mind  ;  logical  Demonftrations  being  generally  fuch  as  fiib- 
ldT!f%  '^^^  ^^^  enQave  the  World  to  the  Thoughts  of  Men  v  and  TJioughiis 
A^nd.  ^  to  Words  "* :  whereas  genuine  Demonftrations  are>  potentially,  Sciciwres  and 
Philofophies  themfelves  *.  For  fuch  as.  are  die  Demonftrations,  or,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  condudted,  well  or  ill ;  fuck  are  the  Doftrines  and 

Specula- 

»  S«hcr<a£t€r,  4fi>.7u  Vt* 

*  Sec  below,  Jpb.ji, 

*  See  FoL  I.  p.  31.  and/.  118. 

*  Fix.  By  difcharging  all  the  falfe,  complex  Ideas,  and  unjuft  Notions,  enforced  or  im- 
bibed thro'  Education,  Cuilom,  Prejudice,  piirticular  S(udi»u  Qr  w/  of  ^«  Caufes  above- 
CMQitiaiicd. 

'  It  muft  h^vc  be  i<eariember*4  wh^t  was  faid  above,  that  Syllogilms  confift  of  Propo^ 
fitjoa^,  Proppfeiftftsof  WofA%,  i^c.    Sce^/*.  u,  iz,  13.  andag»n»  «4#47- 

'  SecJpi.22,  Demonitrations  are  potentially  Sciences  and  Bhilofo{ihie6.;  becaufe,  as  the 
Demonilrations  are  juft  or  falfe ;  fo  will  th(:  l?pjl|iQCft  tbat  £oUflrw  &oxpk  them  be  tme  or  er- 
roneous. 
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speculations  that  follow  upon  them.  Thofe  Detftonftrations,  we  at  pre- 
fent  ufe,  in  the  whole  Procefs  that  leads  from  Senfe  and  Things,  to  Axioms 
and  Conclufwns^  are  fallacious  and  infuJHcient '.  This  Procefs  is  of  four 
Kinds  -,  and  fo  are  its  Errors,  (i.)  The  Impreffions  of  the  Senfe  itfclf 
are  vicious :  for  the  Senfe  both  fails  and  deceives.  But  its  Failures  are 
remedied  by  Suhftilution  -,  and  its  Fallacies  by  Reltiftcaiion  *.  (2.)  Notions 
are  ill  formed  from  the  Impreffions  of  the  Senfes ;  and  prove  indetermi- 
nate and  confufedj  but  ought  to  be  clear  and  well  limited  \  (3.)  In- 
diiSlion  is  faulty ;  as  inferring  the  Principles  of  the  Sciences  by  Am- 
ple Enumeration  j  without  duly  excluding,  refolving,  and  feparating 
Things  or  Natures  *.  (4.)  Laftly,  that  Method  of  Invention  and  Proof, 
which  firft  raifes  the  mod  general  Principles,  then  applies  the  interme- 
diate Axioms  thereto,  and  tries  them  ;  is  the  Mother  of  Errors,  and  the 
Deftruftion  of  all  the  Science^  ^. 

Aphorism    LXX. 

19.  But  Experience  is  by  for  the  bed  Dmanjiration  j  provided  it  dwell  in  Tie  Sejf  pr- 
the  Experiment :   for  the  transferring  of  it  to  other  Things  judged  alike,  ^'^^tfj^^ 
is  very  fallacious  -,    unlefs  done  with   great  Exadnefs  and   Regularity,  f^/^^ 
But  the   prefent  MethCxl  of  Experimenting  is  blind  and   ftupid*:    and'^ 
therefore,  whilft  Men  wander,  and  hold  no  certain  Courie,  but  take  Ad- 
vice only  as  Things  occur  ;    they  are  hurried  round  to  abundance  of  Par- 
ticulars, without  advancing  forward.     And  fometimes  they  are  pleafed, 
fometimes  difconcerted  ;   but  always  find  Matter  of  farther  Enquiry  "• 
It  commonly  happens  that  Men  make  Experiments  (lightly,   and  as  in 
the  way  of  Diverfion  ;    fomewhat  varying   thofe   already  known :    and 
if  they  fucceed  not  to  their  Expectation,  they  grow  fick  of  the  Attempt, 
and  forfake  it.     Or,  if  they  apply  in  earneft  to  Experiments,  they  com- 
monly beftow  all  their  Labour  upon  fome  one  Thing  ;    as  Gilbert  upon  the 
Loadjtone^  and  the  Alchemifts  upon  Gold.     But  this  Procedure  is  as  unflcilful 
as  it  is  fruitlefs :    For  no  Man  can  advantagioufly  difcover  the  Nature 
of  any  Thing  in  that  Thing  itfelf  j   but  the  Enquiry  muft  be  extended  to 
Matters  that  are  more  common  ". 

20.  Again, 

^  See  above,  Jpb,  26,  27,   28,  29. 

t  Fix,  By  means  of  foitable  Inftruments  and  Experiments.  See  Jfb.  16,  18,  50.  But  for 
aflUling,  redifying,  and  verifying  the  5«f/Jr/,^  fee  hcr«ftcr,  Fart  II.  Jfb.  ^2,  39,  40,  &c. 

^  See  ^/^.  15,  18,  19,  20,  and  40. 

'  See  ^pi&  14,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22. 

^  Sec  above,  Jpb.ig^  fcfr. 

'  Not  led  by  any  Light  of  Knowledge,  or  Axioms ;  but  proceeding  by  Conje6lure»  and 
at  Random. 

°>  The  Remedy  for  all  this  is  propofed  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Work. 

»  Thus,  in  the  Enquiry  after  the  Means  of  prolonging  Life  in  Man,  the  Author  firft  enquires 
into  the  Ways  of  rendring  fimpler  Bodies  durable  ;  and  endeavours  to  find  out  the  Requifices  fcr 
that  Purpofe ;    then  transfers,  fo  much  as  is  fuitable  of  the  Difcovery,  to  the  human  Body. 
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ni  Error  of       20.  Again,  if  Men  do  profecute  any  Science  or  Doftrine,  in  the  way  of 
leavinz  Expe-  Experiment;  yet  they  generally  go  off  to  Praftice  haftily  and  unprepared : 
rtmnts  too      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  Ufe  and  Benefit  of  the  Praftice  itfelf,  as 
to   receive  a  kind  of  Security  in  fome  new  Work,   that  they  fhall  not 
fruitledy  employ  themfelves  in  others ;    as  alfo,  that,  from  a  Manifefta- 
tion  of  their  Succefs,  they  may  procure  a  better  Opinion  of  themfelves, 
as  to  what  they  have  in  hand.     And  thus,    like  Atalanta^   ftooping  to 
take  up  the  golden  Fruit,  they  interrupt  the  Courfe,  and  lofe  the  Vidlory. 
But,  in  the  true  Courfe  of  Experience,    and  applying  it  to  new  Works, 
we  fhould  follow  the  Example  of  the  divine  Wifdom,  and  Order,     For 
as  God,  in  the  firft  Day  of  Creation,  made  nothing  but  Light  •,  allowing 
one   whole  Day  to  that  Work ;    without   creating  any  material  Thing 
therein  :  fo  Caufes  and  true  Axioms  are  firft  to  be  drawn  out  from  all 
Kinds  of  Experience  ;   and  the  Experimenls  of  Lights  and  not  of  Profit^  to 
be  inveftigated.     For  Axioms^    duly  difcover'd  and  eftablifti'd,    will  af- 
ford plentiful  Harveft  of  Praftice ;    and  draw  after  them  whole  Sheaves 
of  Works  \ 
I'bi  common         21.   At  prefent,  we  have  only  fpoke  of  vulgar  Experience^   as  a  falfe 
f //''d^*^''  ^  D^fw^»/?ri2/w«  ;    but  fhall  hereafter  confider  thofe  Ways  of  Experimenting, 
ftrati^uT^'   which   are  no  lefs  block'd    up  and  befet   than   the  Ways  of  Judging  ^ 
'  '.     But  firft,  we   muft  treat  of  the  Signs   that  manifeft  the    prefent  PhiJo- 
fophy,  and  the  Sciences,  to  be  faulty;   as  alfo  the  Caufes  of  fo  ftrange  a 
^       Thing  :    For  thefe  are  two*  very  ufeful  Means  of  gently  and  calmly  ex- 
tirpating the  Idols  of  the  Mind ;    as  a  Knowledge  of  the  Signs  prepares 
the  AflTent ;  and  the  Explanation  of  the  Caufes  takes  away  the  Miracle. 

•  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the  Mind  of  this  j  at  leaft,  fo  far  as  to  make  Men  a6l 
upon  it.  For  Philofophers  do  not  feem  greatly  employed  in  difcovcring  thefe  Caufesy  and  raifing 
jhefe  Axioms^  upon  which  a  ferviceable  Philofophy  is  to  be  founded. 

P  Sec  5^^.  V.  Jph.  lO,  II,  87,  88,  lie. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Signs,  or  Charaderifticks,  offalfe 
Philosophies. 

A  p  H  o  R  t  s  M  LXXL 

I.  rnr^  H  E  Sciences  we  poflefs  are  almoft  wholly  derived  from  the  Greeks :  {%.)  Thi  Gte- 

J^     For  what  the  Romany  Arabian^  and  more  modem  Authors  have  c»n  Pbihfi- 
added,   is  not  much,  or  of  any  great  Weight;  and  alfo  built  upon  the^^^^^^^'* 
Difcoveries  made  by  the  Greeks.     But  the  Knowledge  of  the  Greeks  '^^'^  gnd  iifeitfkU 
of  the  profeflbrial  and  difputatious  Kind  •,    which  is  abfolutcly  unfit  for 
fcarching  after  Truth.    And  hence  the  Name  of  Sopbift  was,   by  thofc 
who  defired  to  pais  for  Philofophers,  contemptuoufly  thrown  upon  the 
old  Rhetoricians ;  as  Gorgiasy  Protagoras^  Hippiasj  Polusj  and  almoft  the 
whole  Number  5  as  PlatOy  Ariftotky  Zenoy  Epicurusy  ^eopbrajius^  and  their 
Succeflbrs  Crjfippusy  Cameadesy  &c.     There  was  only  this  Difference  be- 
twixt them,  that  the  former  were  a  wandring,  mercenary  Tribe,  who  went 
from  City  to  City,  making  a  Shew  of  their  Wifdom,  and  aflcing  a  Reward : 
whilft  the  other  were  more  grave  and  generous ;  who  having  fix*d  Habi- 
tations, open*d  their  Schools,  and  taught  without  Fee.    Yet  both  Kinds 
were  profefforial  •,   they  both  reduced  every  thing   to  Difpute  j   and  in- 
ftituted  and  defended  certain  Sedts  and  Herefies  of  Philofophy :    fo  that 
their  Dodtrmes,  as  Dionfjfius  fliarply  faid  of  PlatOy  were  only  the  Talk  of 
idle  old  Meny  to  raw  young  Fellows.    But  the  more  ancient  among  the  Greeksy 
as  Empedoclesy  Anaxagorasy  LeucippUy  DemocrituSy  Parmemdesy  Heraclitusy 
Xenopbanesy  PbUolausy  &c.   openM  no  Schools  that  we  hear  of  j   (for  we 
omit  Pytbagorasy    as   fuperftitious  *  5)    but  applied   themfelves  to  the 

*  In  anoth-r  Place,  the  Author  obfervcs  of  Pytbag$ras,  that  hu  Dodrinc  and  Difcoveries 
principally  regarded  the  Founding  of  a  certain  Religious  Order,  rather  than  the  opening  any 
School  of  Philofophy ;  as  may  appear  from  the  Event :  becaufe  his  Dodtrine  prevailed  more  iii 
ihtManiebean  Herefjy  zwithio  Mabometstf  SuferfiitioM,  than  among  Philofophers. 
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Difcovcry  of  Truth,  with  greater  Severity  and  Simplicity ;  or  with  left 
Affe&ation  and  Shew.  And  hence,  we  conceive,  they  made  a  greater 
Progrels  ** ;  only  thro*  Traft  of  Time  their  Works  are  loft,  and  fuper- 
feded  by  lighter  Studies ;  which  prove  more  pleafing,  and  better  fuited 
to  the  vulgar  Capacity  and  Affeftions :  Time  thus,  like  a  River,  bringing 
down  to  us  fuch  Things  as  are  light  and  tumid  *,  but  finking  thofe  that 
are  weighty  and  folid.  Neither  were  thcfe  Philofophers  clear  of  the  Fault 
of  their  Nation  ;  but  had  too  ftrong  an  Ambition  and  Vanity  for  building 
Se6b,  and  acquiring  popular  Fame.  But  the  Search  after  Truth  is  to 
be  held  defperate,  when  it  turns  afide  to  fuch  empty  Things  as  thele. 
The  Egyptian  Prieft  judged,  or  rather  prophefied,  well  of  the  Greeks ; 
that  they  would  always  be  Children  ;  without  Antiqutt'j  of  Knowledge^  or 
Knowledge  of  Jntiquiiy :  and  indeed,  they  have  this  Property  of  Children, 
that  they  are  ready  at  Talk,  but  unripe  for  Generation  *,  their  Know- 
ledge being  verbal,  and  barren  of  Works.  And  therefore,  the  Cba^ 
railerifticks  of  the  Philofophy  in  ufe  among  us,  taken  from  that  Ori- 
gin and  Nation,  are  falfe  and  deceitftil  \ 

Aphorism  LXXII. 

Tbt  Greeks        2.  Nor  are  the  Signs  taken  from  the  7me  and  Jge  of  the  Grecian  Phi- 

Mafiei 
little . 
ledge. 


Maftersofhut\Q^Qv!\xY    much  better  than  thofe  uken  from  the  Nature  of  the  People. 
little  Knm-  '^  ^  •  ^^^ 


^  The  Author*  in  another  Place,  obferves,  that  we  have  the  Worka  of  Plate  and  ArUlotle 
extant ;  To  that  we  may  form  fome  tolerable  Judgment  of  their  Philofophies,  from  the  Foun- 
tains themfclves :  But  as  to  Pythagoras^  Empe/eclesy  Heraclifus,  Anaxageras,  Demeeritus,  Parme- 
nidiSf  Xenofhanesy  Sec.  the  Cafe  is  difi«rent ;  becaufe  we  have  only  fome  Fragments  prderved  of 
them,  and  receive  their  Opinions  at  fecond  hand,  or  from  certain  Rumours :  fo  that  to  difcover 
their  Philorophies,  requires  greater  Diligence  of  Enquiry,  and  Soundnefs  of  Judgment,  to  ba- 
lance the  Lois.  Upon  this,  the  Author  declares,  he  had,  with  the  utmoft  Diligence  and  Ex- 
a£tnefs,  colleAed  all  that  related  to  their  Opinions,  from  AriJfotle*i  Confuutions  thereof,  or 
as  they  are  cited  by  Plate  and  Cicero  i  the  CoUedions  of  Plutarcby  the  Lives  t^Laertius^ 
the  Poem  oiLueretius^  or  wherever  elfe  he  could  find  the  leaft  mention  of  them;  and  &ithfuliy 
examined  the  Whole. 

«  The  Philofophies  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  are  the  chief  of  thofe  deliverM  down,  in  any  tole- 
rable Perfeftion,  to  us  from  the  Greeks.  That  q{  Ariftotle  has  been  diligently  explained, 
and  illullrated ;  but  leis  Pains  feems  taken  with  the  Platonic  Pbilofopbj.  The  Author  ob- 
ierves,  that  Ariftotle^^  Philofophy  is  founded  in  vulgar  Notions  $  and  the  ufelefs  comparing  of 
them  together  ;  •  fo  as  to  (hew  where  they  clafli,  and  how  they  may  be  reconciled ;  whilft  no- 
thing folid  can  be  expcfted  from  the  Man,  who  made  the  Syflem  of  the  World  a  logical  Thing  i 
and  corrupted  all  his  Natural  Phlloibphy  with  logical  Terms  and  Notions.  An  for  Platoi  the 
Author  cileems  him  a  Man  of  a  more  fublime  Genius,  who  attempted  even  the  Di/covery  of 
Forms ;  and  ufcd  the  Form  of  InduQioUy  not  only  in  Principles,  but  in  vftxy  thing  \  tho'  after 
a  fruitlefs  manner  \  as  always  catching  at,  and  receiving,  vulgar  InduBiont,  and  ahftraS  Forms  i 
fo  that  whoever  attentively  coniiders  his  Writings  and  Manner,  will  %xA  he  was  not  very  fo- 
licitous  about  Natural  Philofophy  ;  only  fo  far  as  might  ferve  to  keep  up  the  Name  and  Repu- 
tation of  a  Philofopher ;  and  enable  him  to  grace,  or  add  a  certain  Majefty,  or  Dignity,  to 
his  Civil  and  Moral  Dodlrincs ;  whilfl,  at  the  fame  time,  he  corrupted  Nature  as  much  by 
his  neology^  as  Ariftotle  did  by  his  Logick ;  and  approached  as  near  to  a  pHt^  as  Ariftotle  did  to 
a  Sofhift.    See  more  to  this  purpofe,  /•  52>  53-  of  this  Volume. 
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For  that  Age  had  but  a  very  flendcr  Knowledge,  both  of  Tiiiies,  and 
the  habitable  World:  which  is  a  great  Defeft,  efpccially  with  fuch  as  place 
ail  Things  in  Experience.  For  they  had  not  the  Hiftory  of  a  thouHind 
Years,  that  deferved  the  Namie  of  a  Hiftory  ;  but  only  Fables,  and 
Rumors  of  Antiquity,  And  for  the  different  Countries  of  the  World, 
they  knew  but  a  very  fmall  Par£  thereof ;  as  calling  all  the  more  Nor- 
thern People  Scythians  \  and  all  theWeftern  Celta^y  indifcriminately.  They 
had  no  Knowledge  in  Africa^  beyond  the  neareft  Part  of  Ethhpa  \  nor  in 
Afia^  beyond  the  Ganges :  and  for  the  new  World,  they  never  heard  of 
it ;  nor  had  any  certain  Tradition  about  it.  Nay,  they  pronounced 
many  Climates  and  Zones  uninhabitable ;  where  infinite  People  are  found. 
And  for  the  Travels  of  Democritusj  PlatOy  Pythagoras ^  &c.  tho'  celebrated 
as  fomcthing  confiderable,  they  were  but  ihort ;  and  almoft  within  their 
own  Walls,  compared  with  the  Voyages  of  our  Times,  into  numerous  Parts 
of  the  new  World,  and  the  Extremities  of  the  old :  whence  we  are  fup- 
plied  with  a  vaft  Stock  of  Experiments.  And  therefore,  if  Signs  are  to 
be  uken  of  Philofophies,  in  the  Aftrological  manner,  from  the  Times  of 
their  Generation  and  Nativity  •,  no  great  Good  is  thence  promifcd  of 
the  ancient. 

Aphorism   LXXIII. 

3.  But  of  all  the  Signs  of  Philofophies,   none  are  more  certain  and(«;)  ^*1^. 
noble,  than  thofe  taken  .from  their  Fn/i/j:   for  Fruits,  and  the  Difcove- ^j^^^^V^'^^ 
ries  of  Works,  are  as  the  Vouchers  and  Securities  for  the  Truth  of  Phi- /^/r  Fruits, 
lofophies.    But  from  the  Philofophies  of  the  Greeks^  and  their  Defcents 

thro*  particular  Sciences,  now  for  the  Space  of  fo  many  Years,  fcarcc  a 
Angle  Experiment  can  be  produced,  tending  to  acconunodate  or  improve 
the  State  of  Man,  that  mav  be  juftly  attributed  to  the  Speculations  and 
Doftrines  of  their  Philofophy.     And  thus  much  is  ingenuoufly  and  pru- 
dently allowed  by  Celjiis^  that  ExpirimenSs  in  Medicine  were  Jirft  made^  and 
that  Men  afterwards  fUloJopbized  upon  tbemy  to  find  out  and  affign  their  Caufes ; 
hut  did  not  J  contrariwife^  aifcover  and  deduce  Experiments  from  Philofipbyy  and 
the  Knowledge  of  Caufes.    Whence  it  was  no  wonder  the  Egyptians j  who  n^  Greek 
bellowed  Divinity  and  Confecration  upon  the  Inventors  of  Things,  hsid^h^^^fhhas 
more  Images  of  Brutes,  than  of  Men:    for  Brutes,  by  their  natural  in- J'^^^^'' *^^- 
ftind,  have  made  many  Difcoveries ;   whilft  Men,  with  their  Difcourfes 
and  rational  Conclufions,  have  made  few  or  none  \ 

4.  *Tis  true,  the  Induftry  of  the  Chemiffs  has  produced  Ibme  5  tho*  ra-  n^  chemifls 
ther  accidentally,  and  without  Defign  ^   or  by  varying  Experiments,  as^^/w;  but 
Mechanicks  do ;  and  not  by  the  Rules  of  Art,  or  from  Theory  :  for  the  ^^fi^^^h- 
Theory  which  they  have  unagin'd  is  rather  hurtful  than  advantagious. 

^  This,  and  feveral  other  Pailaget  of  the  fame  general  lUnd,  have  been  already  ufed  In  the 
di  Augmentis  Scientiarum ;  but  are  not  needlefly  repeated  here,  becaufe  they  ferve  to  prove  new 
Points :   otherwife  it  might  have  been  proper  to  drop  them. 

B  b  b  2  So 
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So  likcwifc  the  natural  Magicians  have  difcover^d  a  few  light  Things,  that 
approach  to  Impofture:  and  therefore,  as  'tis  a  Caution  in  Religion, 
that  Faith  he  manifejled  by  fForks ;  an  admirable  Rule  may  be  hence  de- 
rived into  Philofophy,  viz.  that  it  be  judged  by  its  Fruit ;  and  held  as  vain, 
if  it  prove  barren :  and  this  the  more,  if  inftead  of  Grapes  and  Olives^ 
it  produces  the  Thiftles  and  Thorns  of  Difputes  and  Altercations* 

Aphorism  LXXIV. 

(3.)  TbiSigns,  5.  Signs  are  alfo  to  be  taken  from  the  Progrefs  and  Increafe  of  Plu« 
from tbi Pro-  lofophies,  and  the  Sciences:  for  Things  planted  in  Nature  will  grow, 
^tii  ^^^^^^"  and  enlarge ;  but  Things  founded  in  Opinion  will  differ,  and  not  thrive. 
y^/  ^'^'  And  therefore,  if  the  ancient  Doftrines  had  not  been  like  Plants  plucked 

up  and  fever'd  from  their  Roots,  but  ftill  adhered  to  the  Womb  of  Na- 
ture, and  were  fed  by  her ;  that  could  not  have  happened,  which  we  fee 
has  happened,  for  thefe  two  thoufand  Years :  the  Sciences  ftill  remaining 
where  they  were ;  and  almoft  in  the  fame  Condition,  without  any  conli- 
derable  Improvement :  nav,  they  rather  flourifh'd  moft  in  their  orginal 
Authors,  and  afterwards  aeclined.  On  the  contrary,  the  mechanic  Arts, 
which  are  founded  in  Nature,  and  the  Light  of  Experience,  and  remaining 
pregnant,  as  it  were,  with  Spirit,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  pleafe  ^ 
are  ever  upon  their  Increafe  and  Growth ;  being  firft  rude>  then  faihion'd> 
and,  laftly,  polilh'd,  and  perpetually  improv^» 

Aphorism   LXXV. 

(4.)  The  Cvn-  ^-  There  is  another  Sign  to  be  taken  from  the  Confeffion  of  the  Au^ 
fejfion  ofAu'  thors  themfelves,  now  followed  by  Mankind :  tho*  this  is  rather  a  Te- 
tbQrs.  ftimony,  of  the  ftrongeft  Kind,  than  ftriftly  a  Sign.    For  tho*  thefe  Au- 

thors pronounce  upon  Things  with  fo  much  Confidence ;  yet  at  Inter- 
vals, when  they  come  to  themfelves  again,  they  fall  upon  complaining  of 
the  Subtilty  of  Nature,  the  Obfcurity  of  Things,  and  the  Infufficicncy  of 
the  human  Nature.  And  if  this  were  done  in  Simplicity,  it  might  deter 
the  Fearful  from  farther  Enquiry  •,  and  ftir  up  others  of  a  brifker  and  more 
daring  Genius,  to  a  farther  Profecution :  But  not  content  to  acknowledge 
only  for  themfelves ;  they  place  beyond  the  Bounds  of  PofTibility,  every 
thing  that  was  either  unknown,  or  untried  by  them  or  their  Mafbers  \ 
and  thus  haughtily  and  invidioufly  pronounce  Things  impoffible  to  Art  5 
and  bend  the  Weaknefs  of  their  own  Difcoveries,  to  calumniate  Nature, 
and  propagate  Defpair.  Hence  proceeded  the  new  School  of  the  Aca- 
.  demies,  which  made  Profeflion  of  Scepticifm,  and  condemned  Mankind 
to  eternal  Darknefs*:  hence  the  Opinion,  diat  phyfical  FormSy  or  the 
real  Differences  of  Things,  were  impoffible,   or  beyond  the   Power  of 

Man 

«  Sec  above,  Jpb,  67. 
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Man  to  difcover :  hence  thofe  Notions  as  to  Operations,  that  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  is  a  Thmg  abfolutely  diflfercnt  from  the  Heat  of  Fire  ;  left 
Men  fhould  think  they  might  produce  by  Fire,  fome  Things  like  die 
Produftions  of  Nature.  And  hence  proceeds  the  Notion,  that  Campofttion 
only  was  the  Work  of  Man,  and  Mixture  the  Work  of  Nature  ;  to  keep 
Men  from  expefting  any  artificial  Generation,  or  Transformation  of  na- 
tural Bodies  ^  And  thus  Men  arc  eafily  perfuaded,  by  this  falfe  Colour, 
not  to  rifle  their  Fortunes,  and  their  Labours,  in  Things  not  only  con- 
demned, but  already  given  up  to  Defpair  *. 

Aphorism    LXXVI. 

7.  We  muft  not  omit  that  other  Sign  \   viz.   the  great  Dilagreement  The  jyijfention 
among  the  ancient  Philofophers,    and  the  Differences  of  their  Schools  \  ^  Frofifors. 
which  fufficiently  fliews,  that  their  Way  from  Senfe  to  the  Underftanding 

was  not  well  guarded ;  whilft  one  and  the  fame  Subjedt  of  Philofophy, 
the  Nature  of  Things,  was  rent  and  fplit  into  fo  many,  and  fuch  wild 
Errors.  And  altho*,  at  prefent,  the  Diflentions  and  Difagreements  of 
Opinions,  as  to  firft  Principles,  and  entire  Philofopbies,  are  in  a  manner 
extinca*";  yet  fuch  innumerable  Queftions  and  Controverfies  ftill  remain 
among  us,  as  make  it  plainly  appear,  that  there  is  nothing  fixM  and 
ftable,  either  in  our  prefent  PhUofophiesy  or  the  manner  of  our  De 
monftrations  \ 

Aphorism   LXXVIL 

8.  Men   have  an  Opmion  of  a  general  Confent  in  the  Philofophy  of(s)^^'-^'^»* 
Ariftotle\   as  if,  after  that  was  once  publifted,  the  more  ancient  PW- J!^*jy^^^" 
lofophies  ceafed,   and  grew  into  Difufe  ;   and   that  nothing  better  was/^//^^ivij,  ' 
difcover'd  in  the  fucceeding  Ages  j   this  being  fo  well  founded,  as  to 

draw 

'  The  Author  has  a  great  Regard  to  the  aboUAing  of  thefe  falfe  Imagjnationsy  in  all  the 
Parts  of  his  Inftattration.  See  his  Syiva  Sjlvarumt  fajpm  \  and  the  Second  Fart  of  the  pre- 
fent Piece. 

I  This  feems  to  be  a  grand  Obftru^Uon  to  the  Improvement  of  PhUofophy  and  Arts ;  and 
extremely  difficult  to  remove  ;  as  having  not  only  Mens  natural  Indolence  to  ftruggle  with  v 
but  alfo  their  artificial  and  learned  Defpondencv ;  in  which,  fober  and  intelligent  Perlons  gene- 
rally think  they  fhew  their  Judgment.  And  nence  new  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Medi- 
cine, ^c,  meet  with  a  flow  Reception,  by  thofe  eftecm'd  tor  Sobriety  and  Judgment.  And 
tho*  this  Slownefs  may  often  be  well  placed ;  yet,  in  general,  it  appears  to  proceed  from 
a  want  of  knowmg  the  Powers  of  Man  and  Nature i  or  from  an  inveterate  Prejudice  againft 
the  Poffibility  of  doing  Things  not  done,  or  not  believed  to  have  been  done  before.  The  fol- 
lowing ffib  zvAJixtb  $eBions  are  diredtly  levelled  at  reforming  this  Error. 

\  As  chiefly  agreeing  in  the  Peripatetic  Do^rine. 

^  The  Uncertainty  of  the  common  Demonftrations  might  give  Occafion  to  the  introducing 
of  mathematical  ones  into  Phyflcs :  and  thefe  being  the  moft  certain,  if  they  could  be  univerfally 
applied.  Men  would  then  differ  in  Philofophy  as  little  as  they  do  now  in  Mathematics  :  but  it 
may  deferve  a  ferious  Confideration,  whether  Mathematical  Demonftratiens^  applied  to  Matter, 
are  fuited  to  the  Purpofe ;  or  do  not,  like  the  common  Syllogifm,  let  Nature  flip  through  i,  and 
leave  the  Demonftration  an  empty  Thing, 
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draw  both  former  and  latter  Times  into  it :   But  the  Whole  is  a  Fallaqr. 

V  For  (i.)  the  Works  of  the  more  ancient  Philofophers  were  in  being  to 
the  Times  of  Cicero^  and  the  following  Ages  ;  till  the  Inundation  of  the 
Barbarians  upon  the  Roman  Empire ;   when  the  Philofophies  of  Arijlotle 

^  and  Flato  were  faved  from  the  general  Shipwreck  of  human  Learning ;  as 
light  Planks,  fupported  by  the  Waves  of  Time.  And  (2.)  that  alone 
can  be  juftly  called  Confent^  which  confifts  in  a  Freedom  of  Judgment 
agreeing  in  the  fame  Thing,  after  due  Examination :  but  far  the  greater 
Number  of  thofe  who  confent  in  Ariftotle^s  Philofophy,  are  enflaved  to  it 
by  the  Prejudice  and  Authority  of  others ;  fo  that  'tis  rather  an  O^- 
quioufnefs  than  a  Confent.  But  tho*  it  were  a  free  and  general  Confent ; 
yet  Confent  ought  to  be  fo  far  from  pafling  for  any  real  Authority,  as  to 
give  a  violent  Sufpicion  of  the  contrary :  for  of  all  Charaftcrifticks,  that 
is  the  worft  which  Men  take  from  Confent^  in  Matters  of  the  Under- 
ftanding ;  except  fuch  as  concern  Religion  and  Politicks^  which  properly 
go  by  Voices.  For  nothing  can  pleafc  the  Many,  but  what  ftrikes  the  Ima- 
gination ;  or  binds  the  Underftanding  with  the  Cords  of  vulgar  Notions  *^. 
So  that  the  Thought  of  Pbocion  ^  may  be  juftly  transfcrr*d  from  Morals 
to  Intelleftuals ;  for  Men  ought  dire£lly  to  examine  tbemfelves^  wherein  they 
have  err*dj  or  done  amifs ;  tii>en  the  Multitude  confent 5^  and  applauds  tbem. 
This  Sign^  therefore,  of  general  Confent,  is  one  of  the  moft  unfavourable 
that  a  Philofophy  can  have  "•  And  thus  much  for  the  falfe  Charaderi- 
flicks  of  the  Philofophies  and  the  Sciences,  in  \\{t  5  whether  taken  (i.)  from 
their  Origins  5  (2.)  their  Fruits  5  (3.)  tlieir  Prc^refs  ;  (4.)  the  Confeffions 
of  their  own  Authors  ;   or  (5.)  from  Confent  ^ 

^  Thia  Jpbmfm  i«quires  a  ftrift  Attention ;  and  unlefs  the  Mind  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  thereof,  the  Reader  will,  on  many  Occafions,  be  apt  to  conceive,  that 
in  what  follows,  the  Author  is  delivering  a  kind  of  laborious,  learned  Dream,  inftead  of  a  folid 
ufefiil  Work. 

I  Phpcimt  being  once  highly  applauded  by  the  Multitude ;  tum*d  round  to  his  Friends,  and 
ask'd  what  Abfurdity  he  had  committed,    ^'r    //    /  r>  #  a  /  A^  •  j  *».  ^  , 

"  Becaufe,  if  the  Confent  be  general,  the  Vulgar  alfe  muft  be  admitted  Judges  1  and  wc  all 
know  what  Judges  they  are,  or  what  the  Things  muft  be  that  pleafe  the  Multitude. 

*»  Sce>//-&.  71— 77. 
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SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Errors  in  P  h  i  l  o- 

SOPHIES. 

Aphorism    LXXVIII. 

I,  Tlf  T  E  next  proceed  to  the  numerous  and  prevalent  Caufes  of  Error  s^  The  Caufes 
V  V    ^^^  ^^^^^  Continuance  thro*  fo  many  Ages ;    that  Men  may  no  ^h  ^^L^^f, 
longer  wonder,  how  the  Things  we  advance  have  hitherto  been  hid  *rom-^'^^r^^^^^ 
them  ;  and  this  alone  remain  the  Surprize,  how  they  fhould  now  conie*^;^^^. 
into  any  one's  Mind :    which,  however,  in  our  Judgment,  is  owing  to  a 
Felicity,  and  not  to  any  Excellence  of  Talent  5  fo  as  rather  to  appear  the 
Produft  of  Time,  than  the  Produft  of  Genius  ^ 

^.  And  (i.)  fo  many  Ages,  ifjuftly  confider'd,  fhrink  toa  fmallCom- ^/2:.(i.)lirtf»/ 
pafs ;   for  of  twenty-five  Centuries,  wherein  the  Memory  and  Learning  ofTimsfuited 
of  Mankind  have  been  cxercifed,  fcarce  fix  can  be  culPd  out  as  fertile  in  *^  Lmning. 
Sciences,  or  fuitable  to  their  Improvement :   for  Times,  as  well  as  Coun- 
tries, have  their  Waftes  and  Defarts.     There  can  be  properly  reckoned  but 
three  Periods  and  Revolutions  of  Learning  ;  one  among  the  Greeks^  ano- 
ther among  the  Romans^  and  the  third  among  our  felves,  or  the  IVeftern 
Nations  oi  Europe ;  to  each  whereof  fcarce  two  Centuries  can  be  fairly  attri- 
buted.    The  middle  Ages  of  the  World  were  unhappy,  as  to  any  plenti- 
ful Harveft  of  the  Sciences.     Nor  need  we  mention  any  thing  either  of 
the  Arahiansy  or  the  School-men  ;  who,  in  the  mtermediate  Times,  rather 
ground  down  the  Sciences  by  numerous  Treatifes,   than  added  to  their 

Weight. 

*  In  reading  the  Author*3  Worb,  this  feems  to  be  the  general  Stumbling- Stone :  Howjbouid 
be  he  able  to  do  more  than  PlatOy  Ariftotle*  and  all  the  Ancients  put  together  f  Shall  he  only 
he  in  the  Right,  and  everj  Body  elfe  in  the  Wrong  f  Such  a  Conceit  of  a  MaiCs  own  Ability  is 
tnonftrous,  fiockingt  and  intolerable.  This  is  R^^afoning  by  Anticipation ;  or  in  the  common 
Way  of  Men.  But  when  the  Fuqr  b  over  ;  the  Queflion  to  be  calmly  confider'd  is.  What  has 
he  done?  But  to  conquer  Prejudice,  and  bring  the  Mind  better  prepared  to  confider  of  this 
Qiieftion,  the  Atithor  here  endeavours  to  account  for  the  Strangcneu  of  the  Thing }  and  to 
pacify  and  reconcile  the  Mind,  before  he  informs  it. 
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Weight  ^    And  therefore,  the  firft  Caufe  of  fo  little  Progrefs  in  Know- 
ledge, is,  properly,  a  Scantinefs  of  Times  well  fuited  for  it. 

Aphorism   LXXIX. 

(2.)  lUtUta'^     3*  (^O  A  fccond  Caufe ^  of  very  great  Moment,  is,  that  thro*  all  thofc 
bourbeftofff'd    Ages,  wherein  Men  of  Genius  and  Learning  principally,  or  even  mode- 
'pyu^'T^^  rately,  flourifh'd;  the  fmalleft  Part  of  human  Induftry  has  been  fpent  upon 
'  ^-'^-^  J'-     JSfatural  Pbilofopby  ;   tho*  this  ought  to  be  cfteemM  as  the  great  Mother 
of  the  Sciences  ^ :   for  all  the  reft,  if  torn  from  this  Root,  may  perhaps 
be  polilh'd,   and  formM  for  Ufe  j  but  can  receive  little  Increafe.     And, 
'tis  manifeft,  after  the  Cbrijiian  Religion  was  received,  and  gain'd  Ground, 
that  much  the  greater  Part  of  the  fine  Genius's  bent  themfelves  to  Tbeo- 
logy ;    whereto  both  the  nobleft  Rewards  were  annexed,  and  all  Kinds  of 
Affiftance    liberally    afforded.     And    this   Study    chiefly   employed  the 
third  Period  of  Time  ""  amongft  the  IVeflern  Europeans  \   the  more,   as 
JLearning  then  began  to  flourifti,  and  Controverfies  about  Religion  to  arifc. 
But,  in  the  preceding  Age,  during  the  fecond  Period^  the  principal  Study 
and  Labour  of  the  Philofophers,  among  the  Romans^  were  beftow'd  upcwi 
Morality  ;   which,  to  the  HeatbenSj  was  inftead  of  Theology.    Befidcs,  the 
greateft  Genius's  of  thofe  Times  chiefly  applied  themfelves  to  Politics  ; 
the  large  Extent  of  the  Raman  Empire  requiring  large  Afllftance.    But 
that  Time  wherein  Natural  Pbilofopby  feem'd  principally  to  flourifli  among 
the  Greeks^  was  of  fliort  Duration  ;   and,  in  the  ftill  earlier  Ages,  the 
feven  fFife  Men^  as  they  were  call'd,   all,  except  Tbales^   applied  them- 
felves   to  Moral  Pbilofopby^    and  Politics:   and  when  Socrates  afterwards 
brought  down  Philofophy  from  the  Heavens  to  Earth,  the  Study  of  Mo- 
rality prevailed  ftill  more  i  and  turn'd  the  Minds  of  Men  from  Natural 
Pbilofopby. 
TbiTitms^at      4-   Nay,   that  very  Period  of  Time,  wherein  natural  Enquiries  moft 
^<f/,«/r)r^wr. prevailed,  was   corrupted,    and    rendered  ufelefs  by  Cavils;    and   the 
^JlPbutf^'  O*^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^"^  Opinions.     And  therefore,   as  thro'  thefc  three  Pe- 
lojo*    riods.    Natural  Pbilofopby  was  either   greatly  neglefted,    or  gready  ob- 
ftrufted  i    'tis  no  Wonder  if  Mankind  made  little  Progrefs  in  it,  whilft 
their  Minds  were  wholly  bent  another  Way '. 

Aphorism 

P  As  repeating  the  £une  Matter  over  and  over  again ;  and  new  modelling  and  dividing  it,  with- 
out making  anv  confiderable  Addition  thereto. 

^  Natural  Philofophy,  that  is,  a  Knowledge  of  Nature,  appears  to  be  the  peat  Mother  of  the 
Sciences ;  bccaufe  neither  the  Arts  of  Speech,  Logic,  Medicine,  CivD  Pohcy,  Morality,  Re- 
ligion, 6fr.  can  be  advantagioufly  cxercifcd,  improved,  undcrttood,  or  inftituted  without  it  : 
and  all  the  mechanical  Arts  depend  upon  it. 

'  See  Jtpb,  78. 

•  Let  Care  be  taken  to  verify  or  fiJlify  this  Account  from  Wfttrj  as  much  as  poflibfc ;  whcre- 
cvcr  It  may  be  required 
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Aphorism    LXXX. 

5.  Add  to  this,  that  Natural  Philojbpby  fcarce  ever  found  one,  among  (3-)  ^^^  f*- 
thofe  who  ftudy'd  it,  that  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  thqreto  ;   efpecidly  in  ^^^^I^J^f^f^^ 
thefe  latter  Times  •,    unlefs  we  fhould  here  and  there  except  a  Monk  in  pbUofipbj. 
his  Cell,  or  a  ftudious  Gentleman  at  his  Country-Seat :   whence  this  Phi- 

lofophy  has  always  been  but  as  aP^ffage,  and  Introduftion,  to  other  Things. 
And  thus  the  great  Mother  of  the  Sciences  is,  with  fqrprizing  Indignity, 
degraded  to  the  Office  of  a  Handmaid  i  adminiftring  to  the  Occ?ifions 
of  Medicine  or  Mathematics,  and  tending  the  unripe  Capacities  of 
Youth  ;  or  giving  them  their  firft  Tinfture,  for  the  more  commodious 
and  fuccefsful  Attainment  of  other  Kinds  of  Learning. 

6.  But  let  none  expeft  any  great  Promotion  of  the  ScunceSi  efpecially 
in  their  efifeftive  Part,  unlefs  Natural  Philofophy  be  drawn  out  to  particular 
Sciences ;  and  again,  unlefs  thefe  particular  Sciences  be  brought  back  to 
Natural  Philofophy.  From  this  Deieft  it  is,  that  Afirowm^j^  Optics j  MufiCj 
m^ny  Mechanic  Art 5^  Medicine  itfelf;  and,  what  feems  ftranger,  even  M?- 
ral  and  Civil  Philofoph)\  and  Logics^  rife  but  little  above  their  Foundations, 
and  only  fkim  over  the  Surfaces  and  Varieties  of  Things »  vix^.  becaufc,  after 
thefe  particular  Sciences  are  divided  off,  and  form'd,  they  are  no  longer 
nourilh'd  by  Natural  Philofophy ;  which  might  give  them  new  Strength  and 
Increafe :  as  from  the  Caufes  and  genuine  Confideration  of  Motions, 
Light,  Sounds,  the  Texture  and  Strufture  of  Bodies,  the  Affedtions,  and 
intelleftual  Apprehenfions.  And,  therefore,  no  Wonder  if  the  Sciences,, 
thrive  not,  whilft  they  are  feparated  from  their  Roots  *. 

Aphorism    LXXXI. 

7.  Another  great  Reafon  of  the  flow  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences^  is  this ;  (4-)  ^^  ?*^ 
that  'tis  impoffible  to  proceed  well  in  a  Courfe,  where  the  End  is  not^^'^^^  ^^^^'"^^ 
rightly  fix'd  and  defined.     Now  the  true  and  genuine  End  of  the  Sci-"^^*^*^ 
ences,  is  no  other,  than  to  enrich  human  Life  with  new  Inventions,  and 

new  Powers  ;  but  much  the  greater  Nymber  of  the  Sciences  produce  no- 
thing in  this  Kind ;  being  mere  Hirelings,  and  profefforial  :  unlefs  fome- 
times,  by  Accident,  an  ingenious  Artificer,  thro'  Defire  of  Glory,  endea- 
vours after  fome  new  Invention  ;  which  he  generally  purfues  to  his  own 
Lofs  ;  whilft  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  fo  far  from  propofing  to  enlarge 
the  Mafs  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  they  only  take  from  the  prefent 
CoUeftion,  or  covet  fo  much  as  they  can  convert  to  the  Ufe  of  their 
Profeffion ;  their  own  Advantage,  Reputation,  or  fome  fuch  narrow 
and  inferior  Purpofe ".    But  if  any  one  of  the  Number  does  ingenuoufly 

*  Tkis  ccHncidcs  with  Jpb.  79. 

»  Docs  not  this  remain  the  general  Cafe  ftill  ? 

Vol.  II.  Ccc  affeft 
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afFeft  a  Science  for  its  own  Sake  •,  yet  he  will  be  found  to  purfue  a  Va- 
riety of  Thoughts  and  Doftrines,  rather  than  a  fcvere  and  rigid  Enquiry- 
after  the  Truth.  Or  if  any  exaft  Enquirer  Ihould  turn  up  5  yet  even  he 
will  propofe  to  himfelf  fiich  a  meafurc  of  Truth,  as  may  fatisfy  his  own 
Mind,  in  affigning  the  Caufes  of  Thines  already  known  5  and  not  that 
which  may  procure  frefli  Pledges  and  Eamefts  of  Works,  and  new 
Light  of  Axioms  ^.  Therefore,  fince  the  End  (f  the  Sciences  has  not 
hitherto  been  well  fixed,  and  defined,  by  any  one ;  we  need  not  wonder 
if  Men  have  erred  and  wander'd  in  the  Things  fubfervient  to  the  pro- 
per End. 

Aphorism   LXXXII. 

(5.)  A  wrong  8.  Again  ;  if  this  End  had  been  rightly  propofed ;  yet  Men  have  chofe 
JVaj  cbofe.  a  very  wrong  and  impaffable  Way  to  proceed  in.  And  it  may  ftrike 
any  one  with  Aftonifliment,  who  duly  confiders  it,  that  no  Mortal  fhould 
hidierto  have  taken  Care  to  open  and  prepare  a  Way  for  the  human 
Underftanding,  from  Senfe,  and  a  well  condufted  Experience  \  but  that 
all  Things  mould  be  left,  either  to  the  Darknels  of  Tradition;  the 
giddy  Agitation,  and  Whirlwind  of  Argument  *  \  or  elfe  to  the  uncertain 
Waves  of  Accident,  or  a  vague,  and  uninformed  Experience.  Let  any  one, 
foberly  and  carefully  confider,  what  that  Way  is,  which  Men  have  ac- 
cuftom'd  themfelves  to,  in  the  Enquiry  and  Difcovery  of  any  Thii^  ; 
and  he  will,  doubtlefs,  find,  that  the  manner  of  Invention  moft  com- 
monly ufed,  is  fimple  and  unartful  j  or  no  other  than  this :  lAz.  when 
a  Perfon  goes  upon  an  Enquiry,  in  the  firft  Place  he  fearches  out  and 
perufes  what  has  been  faid  upon  it  by  others ;  in  the  next  Place,  adds 
his  own  Thoughts  thereto  •,  and,  laftly,  with  great  Struggle  of  the  Mind, 
foUicitJs  and  invokes,  as  it  were,  his  own  Spirit  to  deliver  him  Ora- 
cles y :  which  is  a  Method  entirely  deftitute  of  Foundation,  and  rolls 
wholly  upon  Opinions. 
The  logical  9-  Others  may  chance  to  call  in  the  Afliftance  of  Logic-,  but  this  is 
Way  only  a  nominal  Afliftance :  for  Logic  does  not  difcover  the  Princ^les 

and  capital  Axioms  upon  which  Arts  are  built " ;  but  fuch  only  as  feem 
agreeable  thereto:  and  when  Men  are  curious  and  earneft  with  it,  to 
procure  Proofs^  and  difcover  Princij)lesj  or  firft  Axioms^  it  refers  them  to 

FaUby 


'*'  Let  the  more  eminent  of  the  modern  Inventors,  and  Philofophers,  be  examined  by  this 
Rule.  ' 

»  Sec  above,  Jpb,  10 14,  20,  £^r. 

y  This  is  the  theoretical  Philofopher  in  his  Study,  who  wrkes  with  Stru^cle  and  Pangs, 
out  of  his  own  Invention ;  inftcad  of  confulting  Nature  and  Experience,  which  alone  afford 
Materials  worth  the  recording. 

f  SccJfb.  13,  14,  {2f*-. 
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Faithy  or  puts  them  off  with  this  trite  and  common  Anfwer,  that  Ever'j 
Artiji  tnuft  be  believed  in  his  own  Art  *. 

10.  There  remains,  therefore,  nothing  but  mere  Experience  \   which  oi- Experience  t^ 
fering  itfelf,  is  caiPd  Accident  \    but  when  fought.  Experiment.    And  i\{i%be  followed. 
kind  of  Experience  is  but  like  loofe  Twigs  **  j    and  a  bare  feeling  about 

for  the  right  Way  in  the  dark :  whilft  it  were  much  more  advifable  to 
wait  for  Day,  or  light  up  a  Flambeau  ;  and  then  purfue  the  Road  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  true  Method  of  Experience  firft  procures  the 
Light,  then  Ihews  the  Way,  by  its  Means  -,  beginning  with  well  regu- 
lated and  digefted  Experiments,  (not  fuch  as  are  wild,  fcatter'd,  and 
rambling  j)  and  from  thence  deriving  Axioms  i  and,  again,  from  thefe 
Axioms^  well  eftablilh'd.  Setts  of  new  Experiments  ^.  For  the  dvvine  Word 
itfelf,  did  not  operate  upon  the  Mafs  of  Things  without  Order. 

11.  Men,  therefore,  may  ceafe  to  wonder  that  the  Sciences  are  no  far-  And  a  due  Or- 
ther  advanced  ;    when  they  have  entirely  mifs'd  the  Way,  and  quite  for-  ^'^  '^^^  ^- 
faken  Experience ;   or  elfe,  bewildering  themfelves  therein,  have  courfed-'^'' 

about  it,  as  in  a  Labyrinth :  for  it  is  a  well  appointed  Order,  that  muft 
lead,  in  a  continued  Path,  thro*  the  Thickets  of  Experience,  to  the 
open  Plains  of  Axioms  *. 

Aphorism    LXXXIII. 

12.  This  Mifchief  has  obtained  a  furprizing  Spread,   from  a  certain (6)  ^^  ^^g: 
Opinion,  or  rivetted  Conceit,   no  lefs  tumid  than  deftrudtive ;   as  if  [i^^^^f^^t^*' 

were  a  Diminution  to  the  Majcfty  of  the  Mind  to  be  long  converfant  ^*  ^'  1 

in  Experiments,   and  fuch  Particulars  as  are  fubjedk  to  Senfe,  and  con-  I 

fined  to  Matter  •,  efpecially  as  thefe  Things  are  ufually  laborious  in  the 
Enquiry,  ignoble  in  Speculation,  unpolite  in  Difcourfe,  ungenteel  in  the 
Praftice,  infinite  in  Number,  and  of  little  Sublimity:  the  Iflue  of  all 
which  is,  that  the  true  Way  has  not  only  been  forfaken,  but  alfo  block'd 

*  This  having  obtained  as  an  almoil  general  Rule,  the  natoral  and  mechanical  Philofbphen, 
even  of  the  prefent  Time,  are  obliged  to  refort  to  Artizans,  Mechanics,  and  Tradefmen,  to 
difcover  thenr  FraAices ;  and  leant  of  the  Shops  what  Works  are  perfbrm*d  hf  Art  and  Indofby : 
whereas,  if  Things  were  in  then*  proper  Channel ;  all  Arts,  Inventions,  and  Worb,  fhould  flow 
from  natuni  Philofopers ;  and  Life  owe  thofe  Advantages  to  them,  which  it  now  receives  from 
ingenious  and  inventive  Mechanics.  The  Confideration  hereof  feems  to  have  occafion*d  that 
noble  Ddign  of  Mr.  Bsyle^  to  put  a  Sett  of  ingenious  Youths  Apprentices  to  ieveral  Trades  i  in 
order,  by  their  Communications,  and  Difcovcries  afterwards,  to  improve  the  State  of  Natuni 
Philofophy. 

^  Viz.  According  to  the  common  Expreffion,  a  Broom  or  Faggot  unbound;  as  having  little 
ufe,  till  reduced,  from  their  ftraggling  State,  into  ColledUons  of  fome  Form  or  Order,  and  fit  for 
certain  Purposes. 

^  In  allubon  to  the  Light  which  the  Author,  in  this  Piece,  endeavours  to  &t  up. 

^  The  Method  in  doing  this,  u  (hewn  in  the  Second  Part. 

«  See  thu  farther  explained.  Vol.  III.  ^.316. 
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up  and  obftrufted  5   and  Experience  not  only  deferred  and  Ul  conduced, 
but  difdain'd  ^ 

Aphorism   LXXXIV. 

(j.)  Regard  to  1 3-  Again  ;  the  Reverence  of  Antiquity,  and  tTie  Authority  of  fuch 
Antiquity  and  ^%  have  bore  a  great  Reputation. for  Philofophy,  and  thence  the  cufrent 
Authority,      Confent,  has  withheld,  and  almoft  chained  down  Mankind  ffoih  advancing 

the  Sciences.     But  of  Confent  we  have  fpokeh  abovd  '. 
^e  vulgar         14*    The  Opinion  which  Men  entertain  of  Antiquity  is  a  very  idle 
Notion  of  An-  Thing;    and  almoft  incongruous  to  the  Word:    for   the  old  Age,   and 
^nmP''^'"'    Length  of  Days  of  the  World,   fhould,  in  reality,  be   accounted  Anti- 
quity ;  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  our  own  Times,  riot  to  the  Youth 
of  the  World,    which  it  enjoyed  among  the  Ancients :    for  that  Age, 
tho%with  refpeft  to  us,    it   oe  ancient  and   greater;   yet,  with  regard 
to  the  World,  it  was  new  and  lefs.     And  as  we  juftly  e^pefl  a  greater 
Knowledge  of  'things,  and  a   riper  Judgment,  from  a  Man  of  Years, 
than  from  a  Youth,  on  account  of  the  greater  Experience,  arid  the  greater 
Variety  and  l^ufnber  of  Things  feen,   heard,   and   thought  of,   by^  the 
Perfon  in  Years  ;  fo  might  much  greater  Matters  be  juftly  expefted  fl-om 
the  prefent  Age,    (if  it  knew  but  its  own  Strength,    and  would  make 
Trial  and  apply,)    than  from   fdrmer  Times :    a$  this    is  the    more  ad- 
vanced Age  of  the  World  ;  and  now  enrich'd  and  furnifh*d  with  infinite 
Experiments  and  ObfervalioHs  ^. 
' lie  Foyages  of     15.  It  miift  alfo  go  foT  fomething,  that  by  means  of  the  lon^  Voyage* 
fh  Moderns,   and  TfatfclS^  fo  famous  in  our  Tiinesj  numerdus  Thirigs  have  been  pro- 
cured, arid  difcotered  in  Nature,  fdr  giving  new  Light  to  Phiidfdphy : 
and  it  iHraulA  bfe  fcandaloui  for  Mankirid  tb  have  the  Tfafts  of  the  fna- 
teHal  Gloh'e^  it^  Countries;  S(f?!s,  arid  the  Heaveris  theinfelresj  greatly  laid 
ilperi  to  the  Vifew  6f  thefe  Times ;   and  yet  the  inteltBElaal  tVorld  remain 
ivithin  thfc  hirf-ew  Gdnfines  cff  the  Inventions  of  the  Ancients  \ 

16.  'Tis 

•  '  And  farcTy,  if  Natural  PMlofophy  Has  tecciired  wf  Improvcflwat  of  hrt^i  it  is  {jrlnciptllf 
^wihg  to  the  gfeat^r  Repthation  which  Experience  ixei  I^n^icc  Have  gained  1  aitd  the  phi- 
fccuting,  t^ith  forfic  toierable  Care  and  Order,  the  BUfinefs  of  Experhnentingi  ifa  a  Variety  of, 

fc  See  Afb.jj.    See  alfo  Aph,  55. 

•»  Ltt  tts  f)cvwre  there  is  no  Dtfe^  in  this  Argumertt.  'Tis  to  be  apprfchchded  that  many  of  the 
Arn  known  to  the  AncientSi  are  now  feft ;  particnhrfy  t"he  ancient  Bttliftitks,  Ac.  Arid  even, 
if  all  the  Knowledge  and  Difcoverie«  of  the  Ancients  were  continued  down  to  us;  Tome  wiJl  fUll 
queilion,  whether  the  Capacities  of  Men  in  later  Timfei  areeqoal  tb  thofc  of  former;  As  to 
the  Point  of  Capacity  ;  the  Author  anlWers^  to  avoid  Difpate,  that  a  Cripple  iii  the  right  Way 
may  beat  a  Racer  in  the  wrong  ;  and  as  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  he  allows  it  to  have 
been  great ;  and  that  only  foihe  of  their  more  fuperficial  and  popular  Philtfifbm  have  dcfcend- 
cd  to  us.  See  above,  Aph.  71 .  Sb  that  We  can  bnly  Judge  oF  what  we  have  :  tho'  the  titmoft 
Diligence  fliould,  doubtlcfs,  be  ufed  to  recover  all  the  Arts,  Inventions,  and  Philofophtes,  that 
flouriftied  among  the  Ancients.     See  the  Author's  ^apientia-  VeterunL 

'  So  far  as  wc  know  them. 
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1 6.  'Tis  rhe  greateft  Weakneft  to  be  attributing   infihite  Things  toneWeakn0fs 
Authors,  whrlft  we  ate  itfufmg  Juftice  to  the  Author  of  Authors,  and  tfaJmiring 
all  Authority;  which  is  Time:  for  Troth  is  jaftly  called  the  Daughter ^*^^'^'' 

cff  Tiine,  not  of  Atithority.  Whence  *tis  no  wonder,  if  thefe  joint 
Fafcinations,.  viz.  of  Authors^  of  Antiquity^  and  Confent^  fhould  fo  far 
bind  the  Faculties  of  Men  as  to  keep  them^  like  Perfons  poffefs*d,  from 
converfmg  with  Things  themfelves  * 

Afhohism  LXXXV. 

17.  And  not  only  the  Admiration  of  Jnliquityj  Authority y  and  Confent^  (8.)  Aimlra^ 
has  conftrainM  the  Ihduftry  of  Men  to  acquiefce  in  Things  already  dif- ^*|^'^^^yj^ 
covered  ;   but  alfo  an  Admiration  of  the  Works  they  have  long  poffefeM.        ^  *  *-' 
For  when  a  Man  views  that  Variety  and  beautiful  Apparatus  of  Things 
introduced,  and  provided  by  the  mechanic  Arts,  for  human  Ufes ;   he  is 

rather  inclined  to  admire  the  Opulency  of  Mankind,  than  entertain  a  Senfe 
of  their  Want:  not  confidcring  that  the  original  Obfervations  of  Men,, 
and  the  Operations  of  Nature,  which  proved  like  the  Soul  and  lirft 
Mover  of  all  this  Variety  ^  were  neither  numerous,  nor  derived  from  any- 
great  Depth  of  Knowledge ;  and  that  the  reft  was  owing  only  to  the  Patience 
of  Men,  and  the  fubtile  or  regular  Motion  of  the  Hand,  or  Inftruments. 
Thus,  for  Example,  *tis  certainly  a  very  fubtile  and  accurate  Piece  of 
Workmanfhip  to  make  a  Clock,  that  mail  feem  to  imitate  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Pulfation  of  the  Bodies  of  Ani- 
mals, by  a  regular  and  fucceflive  Motion ;  and  yet  this  depends  upon 
but  one  or  two  Axioml  of  Nature  ^. 

18.  And  if  any  one  fhall  confider  that  Subtilty  fhewn  in  the  liberal  ^/y^w /;r- 
Arts ;    or  the  Preparation  of  natural  Bodies  by  the  mechanic  Arts,  and  venthns  difcth- 
the  like  •,    fuch,  for  Example,  as  the  Difcovcry  of  the  celeftial  Motions;  ^^^^^^^t^^ 
the  Notes  in  Mufick  ;    the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  (which  to  this  Day^>J^^* 

are  not  ufed  among  the  Chimfe ;)  or,  again^  in  the  mechanic  Arts,  the 
Produftions  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres  \  that  is,  the  Preparation  of  Winc> 
Malt-Liquors,  Bread,  Paftery,  the  Furrtiture  of  the  Table,  Diftilla- 
tions,  i^c.  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  he  refledt,  thro*  what  a  Number 
©f  Years  all  thefe  (except  Dillillation,  which  alone  is  not  ancient)  are  ar- 
rived to  that  Degree  of  Perfedion,  wherein  we  now  enjoy  them  ;  and  yet 
how  litde  of  Obfervation^  or  of  the  Axioms  of  Nature,  they  have  in  them,  (as 
we  before  inftanced  in  Clocks  ;)  and  how  readily,  or,  as  it  were,  by  ob- 
vious Occafions,  and  neceffary  Confiderations,  they  might  be  difcover'd ; . 
will  eafily  ceafe  his  Wonder,  and  rather  pity  the  Condition,  of  Mankind, 

that. 

^  ObfcTYC  how  the  Author  endeavours  to  break  the  Cbarpti  mcntion'd  in  the  Prffkce  vindqh 

Jpb.  7. 

»  Fix.  The  Obiervations  upon  which  they  were  formed. 
■»  Faz.  The  Law  of  Pendulums,  fuppofe,  and  ElaiUcity, 
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that  for  fo  many  Agps  there  fhould   have  been   fo  great  a  Want  and 
Barrennefs  of  Inventions.     Yet  all  the  Difcoveries  now  mentioned  ",  are 
more  ancient  than  Philofophy,  and  the  intelledtual  Arts :   fo  that,  to  fay 
the  Truth,  when  the  rational  and  dogmatical  Arts  came  upon  the  Stage, 
the  Invention  of  ufeful  Works  went  off*^. 
LittUVariity      1 9.  If  a  Man   turn  his  Eyes  from   the  Shops  to  Libraries,  he  may 
of  Matter  in  perhaps  be  furprized  at  the  immenfe  Variety  of  Books  he  finds  ;  but  upon 
B$$ks.  examining  and  diligently  weighing  their  Matters  and  Contents,  he  will 

be  ftruck  with  Amazement  on  the  other  Side  ;    and  after  finding  no  End 
of  Repetitions,  but  that  Men  continually  treat  and  fpeak  the  fame  Things 
over  and  over  again,   fall  from  his  Admiration   of  the  Variety,   into  a 
Wonder  at  the  Want  and  Scantinefs  of  thofe  Things,  which  have  hitherto 
deatain'd  and  poffefs'd  the  Minds  of  Men  '• 
neProcedun      20.   And  again  ;   if  any  one  Ihould  condefcend  to  regard  fuch  Things 
cftbi  AUhi'  as  are  accounted  rather  curious  than  ufefijl  \    and  take  a  thorough  View 
^'^'*  of  the  Works  of  the  Alcbemijls^  or  the  Followers  of  natural  Magic  ;   he 

might,  perhaps,  be  at  a  Difficulty  which  he  Ihould  withhold,  his  Tears, 
or  his  Laughter,  For  the  Jlcbemift  goes  on  with  an  eternal  Hope ;  and 
where  his  Matters  fucceed  not,  lays  the  Blame  upon  his  own  Errors  -,  and 
accufes  himfelf,  as  not  having  fufficiently  underlrood  either  the  Terms  of 
his  Art,  or  his  Author :  whence  he  either  hearkens  out  for  Traditions 
and  aurigular  Whifpers ;  or  elfe  fancies  he  made  fome  Miftake,  as  to  the 
cxaft  Quantity  of  the  Ingredients,  or  Nicety  of  the  Experiment ;  and 
thus  repeats  the  Operation  without  End.  And  if,  in  the  mean  time,  among 
all  the  Chances  of  Experiments,  he  throws  any  which  appear  either  new 
or  ufeful ;  he  feeds  his  Mind  with  thefe,  as  fo  many  Earnefts ;  boafts  and 
extols  them  above  meafure ;  and  conceives  great  Hopes  of  what  is  behind. 
It  mull,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  the  Alchemifts  have  made  many  Difco- 
veries, and  obliged  Mankind  with  ufeful  Inventions  ;  but  they  are  well 
reprefented  in  that  Fable  of  the  old  Man,  who  left  an  Eftate  to  his  Chil- 
dren, (buried  fomewhere  or  other,  he  told  them,  in  his  Vineyard  •,)  which 
they,  therefore,  fell  to  dig  for  with  great  Diligence ;  whereby,  tho*  they 
found  no  Gold  in  Subftance,  yet  they  received  a  better  Vintage  for  their 
Labour. 
ne  Procedure  21.  But  fuch  as  apply  to  natural  MagiCj  and  explain  every  thing  by 
QftbeFollm-  Sympathies  2ind  Antipathies^  have,  by  fupine  and  indolent  Conjeftures,  placed 
^  ^^^''^''^^ftrange  Virtues  and  Operations  in  Things  -,   and  if,  at  any  time,  they  have 

produced 

«  Except  DiftUlation,  whicli  was  excepted  before. 

*  If  this,  upon  a  fair  and  full  Enq  .uy,  fhall  appear  to  be  the  Cafe  1  it  might  afford  a 
ftrong  Argument  againfl  admitting  the  rational  and  dogmatical  Arts ;  or  any  Philofophy,  but 
the  pradlical  and  experimental  Kind. 

P  Hence  the  Author,  in  another  Place,  obferve?,  that  there  is  a  great  Agreement  betwixt 
(he  Shope  of  Artificers,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Learned ;  as  both  make  a  great  Shew  of  Va- 
riety, yet  contain  nothing  but  infinite  Repetitions  of  a  few  Things,  or  numerous  Applications 
of  a  few  Principles,  differently  drefled  and  modelled,  aocofdiag  to  particular  Humours,  Fa- 
fluons,  or  Exigencies. 
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produced  Works,  they  are  rather  fuited  to  Admiration  and  Strangenefs,  than 
to  Fruit  and  Advantaged 

22.  And  for  fuperftitwus  Magic^  if  we  were  difpofed  to  fpeak  thereof,  \t  Superftithus 
would  come  firft  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  only  one  certain  and  de-  ^g^^- 
terminate  Kind  of  Subje<5b,   in  which  the  curious  and  fuperttitious  Arts, 

thro'  all  Nations,  Ages,  and  Religions,  could  take  Place,  and  have  any 
Effed,  or  impofe '.  But  of  this  we  fay  no  more.  In  the  mean  time,  'tis 
no  wonder  if  an  Imagination  of  great  Plenty  has  proved  a  Caufc  of  Want. 

Aphorism   LXXXVL 

23.  This  Admiration  of  Mankind,  as  to  Doftrinc  and  Arts,  which  t^  [q.)  Tbe  Arti- 
a  fimple  and  almoft  childifh  Thing  in  itfclf,  has  been  increafed  by  the/^'«^J^^^ 
Craft  and  Artifice  of  fuch  as  treat  and  deliver  the  Sciences ;  who  propofc  ^^s"]^  thl* 
them  with  that  State  and  AfFe6tation,  or  fo  finely  iafhioncxl ;   and  bring  ^dtncts. 
them  fo  drefled  upon  the  Stage,   as   if  they  were  perfc6t  in  every  Part ; 

and  fo  many  finifhed  Things.  For  to  look  upon  the  Methods  and  Divi- 
fions  of  thefe  Teachers,  they  might  feem  to  contain  and  include  every 
thing  that  can  fall  within  the  Subjed ;  and  tho'  the  Parts  are  ill  fiU'd 
up,  and  in  reality  little  more  than  empty  Carcafles  5  yet  they  pals  cur- 
rently among  the  Vulgar,  as  having  the  Form  and  Fulnefs  of  compleat 
Sciences  *. 

24.  But  the  primitive  Enquirers  after  Truth,  with   greater  Fidelity,  nt  aphorifti- 
and  a  happier  Conduit,  ufed  to  throw  all  the  Knowledge  they  deter- ^^/ f^^j' e^ 
mined  to  colled,  and  treafure  up  for  ufe,  into  Apbmfms^  or  fhort  and  ^^^^'''g  ^^' 
loofe  Sentences ;   not  ranged  into  Method ;  without  profefling  or   pre-  ^^"^^^ 
tending  to  fet  down  the  whole  of  an  Art  \    But,  as  the  Cafe  now  ftands, 

'tis 

^  Sec  ^e  Augment,  ScUntiar,  Sc£l.  VI. 

'  The  Author  appears  to  mean  that  the  weak,  and  credulous,  are  this  Subjed^.  He  ezprefles 
himfelf,  in  another  Place,  thus.  The  Magician,  when,  according  to  his  own  Underftanding, 
he  fees  fome  Thines  effeAed  that  are  beyond  the  Power  of  Nature ;  and  thus  fuppofing  her  to 
be  once  forced  and  fubdued ;  he  adds  Wings  to  his  Imagination ;  and  fcarce  believes  the  EfkSt 
to  differ  according  to  the  Degree  of  more  and  lefs ;  and  therefore  promifes  himfelf  that  he  may 
obtain  the  greatefl  Things  of  all ;  without  confidering  that  they  are  SubjeSs  of$ne  peculiar  Kind, 
wherein  Magic  and  Superftition  have  had  any  Power  and  Influence,  thro*  all  Nations  and  Ages. 
See  the  Zjlva  Zjlvarum^  under  the  Articles  Imagination  and  Sympathy, 

«  This  Inconvenience  is  very  apt  to  attend  the  writing  of  Syftems,  and  Bodies  of  Sciences ; 
where  the  Writer  having  the  Matter  before  him,  feldom  confidcrs  of  any  thing  more  than  how 
to  give  it  the  beft  Form,  and  render  it  moft  agreeable  to  the  Reader.  This,  tho'  it  mav  ufually 
be  efteem'd  a  laudable  Thing,  has  yet  a  pernicious  EfFeft,  and  doubtlels  retards  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Sciences ;  whence  it  ihould  be  avoided  by  Philofophers,  and  fevere  Enquirers  into 
Truth,  as  a  kind  of  Impofhire.  See  Tfcbirnbauf.  Midicina  Mentis  in  init.  See  alio  Vol.  III. 
p,  8,  9,  10. 

'  The  Author  thus  enforces  the  prefent  Coniideration  in  another  Place.  The  firft  and  moft 
ancient  Enquirers  after  Truth,  with  more  Sincerity,  and  better  Succefs,  threw  the  Knowledge 
they  gathered  from  the  Contcmpktion  of  Things,  and  propofed  to  lay  up  for  Service,  into 
Al'bcrifmsy  ox  fliort  and  independent  Expreffions ;  which  fhcwing  Inventions  naked  as  they  were, 

and 
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'tU  no  wonder  if  Men  make  no  farther  Progreis  in  diofe  Things,  whicb 
are  delivered  as  if  already  perfedlcd. 

Aphorism   LXXXVII. 

(10.)  Ojlenta-  25.  Things  of  Antiquity  have  alfo  r^eived  an  additional  Repucatien 
thus  Promifes  zxiA  Credit,  fropi  the  Vanity  and  Levity  of  fuch  as  offered  new  ones  j 
of  the  Mo '  efpeciaily  in  the  efFedftive  and  operative  Part  o^  Natural  Philofopby.  For 
certain  boafting  and  fantaftical  Perfons,  partly  thro*  Credulity,  and  partly 
thro'  Impofture,  have  amufed  Mankind  with  great  Proniifes  of  the  Pro- 
longatm  qf  Life.^  the  Retardation  of  old  Age,  the  Mitigation  of  Pain^  the 
Repair  of  natural  Drfeflsy  Cures  for  the  Deceptions  of  the  Senfes^  the  ff^aj 
of  bending  and  exciting  AffeSions^  the  Illumination  and  Exaltation  of  the  in- 
teUeSual  Faculties^  the  Tranjmutation  of  Subftaneesj  the  Jirengtbning  and 
multiplying  of  Motions  at  Pleafure,  the  Imprefwns  and  Alterations  of  the  Atr^ 
the  bringing  down  and  procuring  of  celefiial  Influences^  the  Dhination  of  fu- 
ture Events^  the  Reprefentation  of  Things  remote^  the  Revelation  of  Secrets^  &c. 
The  Truth  is,  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  Difference  in  the  Doftrines  of 
Philofophy,  between  thefe  Vanities,  and  the  real  Arts ;  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  hiftorical  Narrations  of  the  Exploits  of  Julius  Cafar^  or  Alexan- 
der the  Great  \  and  the  Atchievements  of  Amadis  dc  Gauly  or  Arthur  of 
Britain.  For  thofe  celebrated  Emperors  ^re  found,  in  Fa<ft,  to  have  ac- 
fiomplifli'd  greater  Things,  than  the  other  Ihadowy  Heroes  are  even 
feign- d  to  have  done:  and  yet  this,  by  fuch  Means  as  are  no  way  fa- 
bulous or  monftrous.  Nor  ihould  it  detraft  from  the  Credibility  of 
real  Hiftory,  that  it  has  fometimcs  been  injured  and  abufed  with  Fa- 
bles. In  the  mean  time,  *tis  not  ftrange  that  a  great  Prejudice  fhould 
be  raifed  againft  new  Propofals,  efpeciaily  thofe  relating  to  Works,  upon 
account  of  thefe  Impoftors,  who  have  attempted  the  like  ;  whence  the 
Excefe  and  ©ifdain  of  Vanity  **,  have,  even  at  prefent,  left  no  Spirit  for 
fuch  great  Defigns  ". 

Aphorism 


and  at  the  {amc  time  indicating  the  Spaces  th*t  remained  to  be  fiU'd  with  Difcovcries ;  they  were 
hence  the  lefs  deceived,  and  Mens  Thoughts  snd  Minds  the  more  excited  to  judge,  and  difco- 
ver.  On  the  contrary,  the  prefent  Method  is,  to  place  the  Sciences  in  fiich  a  Light,  as  may  pro- 
cure them  the  moil  Credit,  not  excite  the  Judgment ;  and,  by  a  fevere  Authority,  to  (lop  Inven- 
tions in  the  Bud :  To  that  the  Scif  nces  now  defcend,  as  in  the  Perfons  of  Mafler  and  Scholar, 
inftead  of  Inventor  and  Improver :   whence  no  wonder  if  they  are  not  advanced. 

"  FiZ'  Excefs  on  one  Side,  and  Difdain  on  the  other ;  or  on  tlie  Side  both  of  Projedlori, 
and  Anti-Projcdors. 

^  And  under  this  Difadvantage  the  Author  lay  in  his  great  Deiigns,  for  enriching  the  King- 
dom by  mineral  Works  J  creding  his  Solomon"  ^  College;  his  Enquiries  for  prolonging  Life; 
commanding  the  Winds,  and  the  Weather ;   his  new  Logic,  Sec.  &c. 
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Aphorism    LXXXVIIL 

26.  But  the  Sciences  have  been  much  more  hurt  by  Pufilanimity  ;  and{ii.)  Want  of 
the  Slendernefs  of  the  Talks  which  Men  proposed  themfelves  :    and  ytupropo^^g  mr- 
to  enhance  the  Mifchief,  this  Pufilanimity  is  not  without  its  Pride  and    •^^''^  '" 
Difdain. 

27.  For  firft,  'tis  a  common  Excufe  with  every  Artift,  to  lay  the  Im- Laying  tbe 
perfeftion  of  his  Art,    as  a  Reproach,    at  the  Door  of  Nature  ;    and  imperfeaiQn 
what  his  Art  does  not  perform,  to  pronounce,  from  that  Art,  impoflible  ^^'^^ 't 
in  the  Nature  of  Things  ;   and  certainly  the  Art  will  not  be  condemned,  nature. 
whilft  itfelf  is  the  Judge.     Nay,  the  prefent  Philofophy  contains  and  pa- 
tronizes fome  Opinions,   which,    if  diligently  examined,  wholly  tend  to 
perfuade  Mankind,  that  nothing  great,  or  very  commanding  over  Na- 
ture, can  be  expected  from  Art,  or  the  human  Powers,  (as  we  inftanced 

above,  in  the  Difference  betwixt  folar  and  culinary  Fire,  Compofition, 
Mixture,  fcfr.  *)  which,  in  the  refult,  is  no  other  than  malicioufly  to 
limit  Mens  Faculties ;  and  to  invent,  and  introduce,  an  artificial  Defpair, 
that  fliall  not  only  difturb  and  unfettle  our  Hopes  and  Expectations, 
but  take  away  the  Motives  to  Induftry,  cut  its  Sinews,  and  difappoint 
or  prevent  all  the  Chances  of  Experience  ;  whilft  the  Artift  is  only  fol- 
licitous  about  this,  that  his  Art  fhould  be  efteem'd  perfeft :  thus  endea- 
vouring at  an  exceeding  vain  and  deftru6live  Glory,  in  having  it  be- 
lieved, that  every  Thing  not  yet  difcover'd  and  underftood,  is  abfolutely 
impofl;ble  to  be  found  out,  or  known  ^  And  if  any  one  applies  him- 
felf  to  Nature,  and  endeavours  to  ftrike  out  fomething  new ;  yet  he  will 
generally  propofe  and  fix  upon  fome  one  Invention,  without  farther 
Search  :  For  Example,  the  Nature  of  the  Loadjlone^  the  Tides^  the  Thcor'j 
of  the  Heavensy  and  the  like ;  which  feem  to  conceal  fome  Secret ;  and 
have  been  hitherto  unfuccefsfuUy  explained :  whereas  'tis,  in  the  higheft 
Degree,  unlkilful,  to  examine  the  Nature  of  any  Thing,  in  that  Thing 
itfelf.  For  the  fame  Nature,  which  in  fome  Thmgs  lies  hid  and  con- 
cealed, appears  open  and  obvious^in  others  \  fo  as  to  excite  Admiration 
in  the  one,  and  to  pafs  unobferve^  in  the  other :  thus  the  Nature  of  Con^ 
ftftence  is  not  taken  Notice  of  in  Wood  or  Stone,  but  flighted  under  the 
Term  of  Solidity,  without  farther  Enquiry  into  its  Avoidance  of  Sepa- 
ration, or  Solution  of  Continuity  ;  whilft  the  fame  Thing  appears  fub- 
tile,  and  of  deeper  Enquiry,  in  Bubbles  of  Water,  which  throw  them- 
felves into  thin  Skins,  of  a  curious  hemifpherical  Figure,  in  order,  for 
the  inftant,  to  avoid  a  Solution  of  Continuity. 

«  See  Afb.  75. 

y  Some  will  confine  this  to  the  more  illiterate  Mechanics  and  Artifaiu ;  and  othen  extend  it 
to  the  Liberal  Sciences,  Medicine,  Philofoph/,  t^c. 

Vol.  II,  ,    Ddd  28.  And 
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28.  And,  again  ;  thofe  very  Things  which  are  accounted  Secrets,  have, 
in  other  Cafes,  a  common  and  manifcft  Nature ;  which  can  never  be 
difcover'd,  whilft  the  Experiments  and  Thoughts  of  Men  run  wholly 
upon  them*.  And  generally  thofe  Things  are  efteem'd  new  Inventions  in 
mechanical  Works,  that  are  no  more  than  better  Ways  of  finifhing, 
adorning,  joining,  compounding,  rendering  more  commodious,  enlarging, 
or  contrading  the  Bulk  of  the  old  ones  •,    and  the  like  *. 

29.  So  that  'tis  no  wonder  if  noble  and  worthy  Inventions,  fuitable 
to  the  Dignity  of  Mankind,  are  not  brought  to  Light ;  whilft  Men  con- 
tent and  pleafe  themfelves  with  fuch  flender  and  childilh  Performances  ; 
and  at  the  fame  Time  imagine  that  they  perform  great  Matters  by  them. 


{12)  Superfii- 
tion  and  Zeal^ 
being  oppofite 
to  Natural 
Pbilofopbj. 


Dangerous  to 
fbilofopbize^ 
en  account  of 
the  School 
Theology, 
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30.  We  muft  not  omit,  that  Natural  Philofopby  has,  thro*  all  Ages, 
had  a  troublefome  and  difficult  Adverfary  to  contend  with  -,  viz.  Super- 
Jiiliony  and  the  blind,  furious  Zeal  of  Religion.  For  we  find  among  the 
Greeks^  that  they  who  firft  aflign'd  the  natural  Caufes  of  Thunder  and 
Storms,  whilft  the  Ears  of  Men  remained  unaccuftom'd  to  fuch  Expla- 
nations, were  condemned  for  Impiety  againft  the  Gods  \  Nor  did  thofe 
meet  with  much  better  Fate,  from  fome  eminent  Fathers  of  the  Cbriflian 
Church  \  who,  upon  infallible  Demonftration ,  which  no  Man  in  his 
Senfes  would  now  oppofe,  alTerted  the  fpherical  Figure  of  the  Earth  i 
and  confequently  the  Exiftence  of  Antipodes. 

3 1 .  And,  as  Matters  now  ftand,  'tis  ftill  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  difcourfe  upon  Nature,  by  reafon  of  the  Summaries  and  Methods  of 
the  fcholaftic  Divines  ;  who  having  imperioufly  reduced  ^heolo^  to  Or- 
der, and  falhion'd  it  into  an  Art,  have,  at  the  fame  time,  blended  toa 
much  of  the  thorny  and  contentious  Philofophy  of  Arijlotle  into  the  Body 
of  Religion  ^ 

52.  And 

*  Thus  Tranfmutation,  tho*cxprcfly  endeavourM  after,  to  litde  purpofe  in  fome  Cz(csi  jrcthp 
ethers  feems  to  occur  almoll  fpontaneoufly.  See  Sylva  Sjlvarum,  under  the  Anvclea  Alteratims 
and  Tranfmutations, 

*  In  another  Place  the  Author  obferves,  that  if  a  Mechanic  happens  to  add  (bme  Ornament^ 
and  a  greater  Luftre,  to  any  former  Invention ;  or  combines  two  or  three  Things,  that  before 
were  feparate ;  or  fits  them  more  commodioufly  for  PraAicc ;  or  exhibits  the  Thing  either  in  a 
greater,  or  a  lefs  Balk;  h'e  prefently  writes  himfelf  jn  the  Lill  of  Inventors:  whence  Men 
fi .)  difdain  the  Invention  of  new  Arts  and  Works,  as  an  idle,  fmitlefs,  and  lufpe^ed  Endeavour  ; 
or  (2.)  believe  that  there  arc  noble  Inventions  difcover'd  ;  but  that  they  lie  concealed,  with  thc 
Qtmoft  Silence  and  Caution,  in  a  few  Hands;  or  (3  )  take  thcfe  fmaller  Additions  and  Altera- 
tions of  Inventions,  for  new  Difcoveries.  All  which  tends  to  turn  Mens  Minds  afide  from  the 
true  and  laborious  Method  of  Enquiry ;  and  prevents  fuch  Tasks  and  Difcoveries  as  are  worth^r 
of  Mankind. 

^  See  the  Clwds  of  Ariftopbanes. 

*  See  de  Augment.  Scientiar.  Seft.  XXVIII.  This  occafionM  the  Author  a  great  Difficulty  in* 
lb  Time ;  tha*  he  waa  naturally  inclined^  andadmoDiihed  by  othera,  to  ufe  t£  utmoft  Caotioa 
againft  it. 
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32.  And  to  this  Head  belongs,   tho*  in  a  different  refpeft,   the  'Lz- The  Mixture 
hours  of  fuch  as  have  ventured  to  deduce  and  confirm  the  Truth  of  the  ^fP^'^^jPh 
Chriftian  Religion,  from  the  Principles  and  Authorities  of  Philofophers :  ?J^^ 
Thus,  with  great  Pomp  and  Solemnity,  celebratmg  the  Inter-Marriage  of 

Faith  and  Senfe^  as  a  lawful  Conjunftion  ;  and  foothing  the  Minds  of 
Men  with  a  pleafing  Variety  of  Matter  \  tho*  at  the  fame  time  ralhly 
and  unequally  intermixing  Things  divine  and  human.  But  in  fuch  Med- 
lys  of  Divinity  and  Philofophy,  only  the  Things  at  prefent  receiv'd  in 
Philofophy  are  comprehended ;  whilft  new  ones,  tho'  better,  are  almoft 
quite  rejefted  and  excluded  ^. 

33.  Laftly,  we  find,   thro*  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of  certain  Divines^  thix.  The  Opinionj 
the    Paflage    to   any   Philofophy,    tho'  ever    fo  juft,    is    in  a    manner  '^'^^  ^^<^P  »f* 
blocked  up  :  For  fome  weakly  fufpeft,  that  deep  Enquiries  into  Nature  will  %fLl^^' 
tranfgrefs   the  Bounds  of  Sobriety ;    and  injudicioufly   wrefting  what  is /ubvsrt  Rili^ 
faid  in  Scripture,    of  thofe  who  pry  into  the  divine  Myjleries^    ^PpJy  it^'^'** 

to  the  Secrets  of  Nature  ;  from  which  we  are  no  where  forbid.  Others, 
with  greater  Cunning,  conceive,  that  if  the  Means  remain  unknown  %  all 
Things  may  be  the  eafier  managed  by  the  Dexterity  of  the  Hand^  and 
the  divining  Rod ;  which  they  imagine  highly  ferviceable  to  Religion  :  but 
this  is  no  other  than  offering  to  God  the  unclean  Sacrifice  of  a  Lye\  Others 
dread  the  Example;  left  the  Difturbances  and  Changes  in  Philofophy 
fhould  extend  to,  and  terminate  in  Religion.  And  others,  again,  feem  afraid, 
lefl  fomething  fhould  be  found  in  the  Enquiry  of  Nature,  to  fubvert,  or 
at  leaft  undermine  Religion  ;  efpecially  among  the  Ignorant.  Thefe  two 
latter  Fears  appear  to  us  to  be  deeply  tinged  with  low  grovling  Wifdom ; 
as  if  Men,  in  their  fecret  Thoughts,  cheri(h*d  fome  Doubt  and  DiflrufV 
about  the  Strength  of  Religion,  and  the  Power  of  Faith  over  the  Senfes ; 
and  therefore  apprehend  Danger  to  it  from  the  Search  of  Truth ,  in 
natural  Things  :  but  whoever  rightly  confiders  it,  will  find,  that  Natural 
Philofophy  is,  next  after  the  Word  of  God,  the  moft  certain  Cure  of 
Superftition  ;  and  the  beft  Support  of  Faith.  Philofophy,  therefore,  is 
defervedly  appointed  as  the  true  Handmaid  to  Religion  ;  the  one  mani- 
felling  the  JVill^  and  the  other  the  Power  of  God.  For  *twas  no  Error 
in  him  who  faid,  Te  err^  not  knowing  the  Scriptures^  and  the  Power  of  God: 
thus  infeparably  mixing,  and  joining  together  the  Information  of  his 
IVill^  and  the  Knowledge  of  his  Power.  *Tis,  therefore,  the  lefs  Won- 
der, that  Natural  Philofophy  has  been  fo  little  improved,  when  Reli- 
gion,  whofe  Power  over  Mens  Minds  is  exceeding  great,  has,  thro'  the 
Ignorance  and  unwarrantable  Zeal  of  fome,  been  made  to  oppofe  it. 

^  SttdeJugmenU  Seientiar,  Scft.  XXVIII.  and  5ir//&«.  XVI,  XVII. 
*"  Viz,  If  Men  arc  kept  in  Ignorance. 

'  For  Knowledge  can  never  make  Men  irreligious ;   or  independent  upon  God.    See  Vol,  I. 
p.  16— 18. 
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(13.)  Schools  34,  Again  ;  in  the  Cuftoms  and  Inftitutions  of  Schools,  Univerfities, 
and  Academies  Q^\]^^^^^  and  the  like  Conventions,  deftin'd  for  the  Seats  of  learned 
%7ounibiTto  Men,  and  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge,  all  Things  arc  found  oppo- 
Pbiiofopby.  fite  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Sciences :  for  the  Readings  and  Exercijis 
are  here  fo  managed,  that  it  cannot  cafily  come  into  any  one's  Mind  to 
think  of  Things  out  of  the  common  Road.  Or  if  here  and  there  one 
fliould  venture  to  ufe  a  Liberty  of  Judging,  he  can  only  impofe  the 
Talk  upon  himfelf  •,  without  obtaining  Affiftance  from  his  Fellows  :  and 
if  he  could  difpenfe  with  this,  he  will  ftill  find  his  Induftry  and  Re(b- 
lution  a  great  Hindrance  to  the  railing  of  his  Fortune.  For  the  Stu- 
dies of  Men  in  fuch  Places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the  Wri- 
tings of  certain  Authors  ;  from  which,  if  any  Man  happens  to  differ, 
he  is  prefently  reprehended  as  a  Difturber  and  an  Innovator.  But  there 
is  furely  a  great  Difference  between  Arts  and  Civil  Affairs :  for  the  Dan- 
ger is  not  the  feme  from  new  Ugbt^  as  from  new  Commotions.  In  Civil 
Affairs,  *tis  true,  a  Change  even  for  the  better  is  fufpcfted,  thro*  Fear 
of  Difturbance ;  becaufe  thefe  Affairs  depend  upon  Authority,  Confenr,' 
Reputation,  and  Opinion,  and  not  upon  Demonftration :  But  Arts  and 
Sciences  Ihould  be  like  Mines,  refounding  on  all  Sides  with  new  Works, 
and  farther  Progrefs.  And  thus  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  right  Rea- 
fon ;  but  the  Cafe,  in  Fa6t,  is  quite  otherwife.  For  the  above-mentioned 
Adminiff ration  and  Policy  of  Schools  and  Univerfities,  generally  oppofes 
and  greatly  prevents  the  Improvement  of  the  Sciences  '. 


Aphorism    XCI. 

(14.)  Want  35.  And  tho'  this  Contrariety  fhould  ceafe;  yet 'tis  fufficient  to  check 
o/Riwards.  the  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences,  that  fuch  Endeavours  and  fuch  Induftry 
are  not  rewarded  ** :  for  thofe  who  cultivate  the  Sciences,  have  not  the 
Power  of  rewarding.  The  Improvement  of  the  Sciences  proceeds  from 
great  Capacities  ;  but  the  Salaries  and  Rewards  for  them  lie  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Vulgar  ;  or  fuch  Rulers  of  State  as  are  rarely  Men  of  confiderable 
Learning.  And  what  is  more,  fuch  kind  of  Advancement  not  only  fails 
of  Reward,  and  Encouragement,  but  is  deftitute  even  of  popular  Praife  ; 
as  being  above  the  Reach  of  the  Crowd,  and  eafily  beat  down  and 
cxtinguifhed  by  the  Winds  of  vulgar  Opinion.  Whence,  again,  'tis  no 
Wonder  that  this  Bufinefs  has  proceeded  no  better;  whilft,  irilead  of 
Encouragement,  it  has  met  with  Difefteera. 


Aphorism 


K  See  more  upon  this  Subjca,  Fol.  I.  p,  30--4jr. 
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36.  But  the  grcateft  Obftacle  of  all,  to  the  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences,  (15.)  Defpairy 
and  the  Undertaking  of  new  Talks  and  Provinces  in  them,  lies  in  the^^^{^^^^^ 
Defpair  of  Mankind,  and  the  Suppofition  of  Impoflibility.     For  prudent  JgJ.|^^^ 
and  exaft  Men,  generally  diftruft  fuch  kind  of  Attempts ;    upon  confi- 

dering  with  themfelves  the  Obfcurity  of  Nature,  the  Shortnefs  of  Life, 
the  Fallacy  of  the  Senfes,  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Judgment,  the  Difficulties 
of  Experimenting,  (^c.  Whence  they  conceive,  that  there  are  certain 
Ebbings  and  FlowingjT  of  the  Sciences,  thro*  all  the  Revolutions  of  Times 
and  Ages  -,  fo  as  one  while  to  increafe  and  flourifli,  and  another  to  de- 
cline and  lie  neglefted  ;  and,  when  arrived  at  one  certain  State  and 
Degree,  to  become  uncapable  of  rifing  higher  ^  Therefore,  if  any  Man 
fhould  hope  or  undertake  for  the  contrary,  they  think  it  the  Sign  of 
a  weak  and  unripen'd  Judgment ;  and  that  fuch  Attempts  begin  with 
Pleafure,  proceed  with  Difficulty,  and  end  in  Confufion. 

37.  And  ^s  thefe  are  Thoughts  which  readily  occur  to  grave  and  ju-  ^ranfitiojt. 
dicious  Men ;   we  muft  indeed  beware,  left  being  our  felves  caught  with 

the  Love  of  a  Thing  that  has  an  excellent  and  beautiful  Appearance, 
we  fhould  flacken  the  Reins  of  Judgment.  We  fhall,  therefore,  next 
proceed,  with  Care,  to  examine  what  Degree  of  Hope  there  is  of  future 
Succefs,  and  from  what  Quarter  it  arifes  \  (with  the  Purpofe  of  rejefting 
the  lifter  Gales  thereof-,)  and  diligently  difcufs  and  weigh  thofc  Grounds 
that  appear  the  ftrongeft.  And  here  CwH  Prudence  alfo  is  to  be  confulted  ; 
which  diftrufts  by  Prefcription  5  and  fufpedbs  the  worft  of  human  Affairs  *". 
And  whilft  we  thus  enquire  into  the  Grounds  of  Hope,  we  our  felves  make 
no  Promifes,  offer  no  Violence  to  the  Mind,  and  lay  no  Snares  for  the  Judg- 
ments of  Men :  but  only  lead  them  by  the  Hand. 

i  See  Sir  Thomas  Bodlef%  Letter  to  the  Author,  Vol.  I.  Suppiem.  V.  /.  487* 
k  See  above.    Jtb.  7C. 


Sec  above,  Jfb.  7^- 
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SECT.    VI. 

0/  f^^  Grounds  of  Hope,  for  the 
farther  Advancement  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Sciences. 


The  greateft 
Motive  of 
Hope  J   to  be 
found    in 
the  fourth 
Part  of  the 
Jnftauratioa. 


I. 


Aphorism    XCIII. 

THO*  the  moft  powerful  Motive  of  Hope^  will  hereafter  be  deli- 
vcrM,  (when  we  Ihall  lead  Mankind  to  Particulars ;  cfpccially 
as  we  propofe  to  digeft  and  range  them  in  our  Tables  of  Invention^  which 
principally  belong  to  the  fourth  Part  of  our  general  Defign  '  ; )  where 
Things  themfelves,  rather  than  Hopes,  will  be  ofFerM ;  yet,  that  all 
may  be  done  in  the  fmootheft  manner,  we  Ihall  here  proceed  in  our  Pur- 
pofe  of  preparing  the  Minds  of  Men.  And  in  giving  them  a  View  of 
the  Hope  there  is  for  improving  the  Sciences,  confifts  no  fmall  Part  of 
this  Preparation ;  as,  without  it,  all  the  reft  has  a  greater  Tendency  to 
dejeft  Mankind,  than  raife  them  to  a  chearful  and  induftrious  Profecution 
of  Experiments  ;  and  only  give  them  a  meaner  Opinion  of  the  Things 
they  at  prefent  enjoy,  and  a  deeper  Senfe  of  their  own  Misfortune.  We 
fhall,  therefore,  here  open  and  propofe  our  Conjectures,  for  ren- 
dering the  more  favourable  Expeftations  of  the  Sciences  probable  ;  in 
Imitation  of  Columbus^  who,  before  he  undertook  his  furprizing  Expedi- 
tion thro*  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  produced  his  Reafons  why  he  expefted  to 
find  new  Lands  and  Continents,  befides  thofe  that  were  then  difcover'd  : 
Which  Reafons,  tho*  at  firft  rejefted,  yet  being  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Experience,  were  the  Caufe  and  Origin  of  very  great  Things. 


2.  We 


•  See  Vol.  in.  p,  3-.I8,  err.  fffr. 
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2,  We  begin  with  God,  the  Author  of  all  Good,  and  the  Father  f^Tbe  Gwirefi 
Lights;  from  whom  the  Goodnefs  of  this  Defign  manifeftly  fhews  it  to <f the Defignr 
proceed.     We  fee  in  the  divine  Works,  that  the  fmalleft  Beginnings  are  ]{^'J^^rm* 

i  certainly  fucceeded  by  the  EfFedts.  And  what  is  faid  of  fpiritual  Things,  imprwing^^ 
?  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  comes  not  v;Ub  Ohfervation  \  is  alfo  found  true  in  Pbilofofby. 
every  great  Work  of  divine  Providence  ;  where  all  things  go  quietly  on, 
without  Noife  or  Buftle  :  fo  that  the  Whole  is  accomplifti'd,  before  Men 
imagined  or  took  Notice  that  it  was  in  hand.  And  we  Ihould  here  re- 
member the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  concerning  the  latter  Ages  of  the  World: 
A'lany  Jball  go  to  and  fro  upon  the  Earth,  and  Knowledge  Jhall  he  increafed : 
Thereby  plainly  intimating  it  to  be  the  Defign  of  Providence,  that 
when  the  World  was  laid  open  to  a  general  Intercourfc  ;  as  by  our  nu- 
merous long  Voyages  it  now  begins  to  be ;  at  the  fame  Time  alfo  die 
Sciences  fliould  receive  Increafc  \ 

Aphorism    XCIV. 

3.  A  capital  Reafon  of  our  Hope,  may  be  ajfo  derived  from  the  1B.T- 7be  Errors  of 
rors  of  pad  Times ;  and  the  Ways  that  ftill  remain  untried.     The  fol-  the  Ancients 
lowing  Reprehenfion  of  a  civil  State,  that  had  fhewn  little  Condudt  in  *andn^lVa%» 
in  its  Affairs,  is  excellent  ^     "  What,  with  regard  to  Times  paft,  is  t\i^  to  buried. 

*'  worft  ;  Ihould,  for  the  Time  to  come,  be  efteem*d  the  beft.  For  if 
"  you  had  performed  your  Duty  to  the  full,  and  yet  your  Affairs  had 
*'  gone  backwards;  there  would  have  been  no  Hopes  of  their  Amend- 
*'  ment :  but,  as  the  bad  Poflure  of  your  Affairs  proceeds,  not  from  Ne^ 
^*  ceffity,  but  from  your  own  Errors ;  there  is  room  to  hope,  that  when 
"  thofe  Errors  are  forfaken,  or  correded,  a  great  Change  for  the  better 
"  may  enfue.'*  In  like  manner,  if  Mankind  had,  for  fo  many  Ages,, 
held  on  in  the  true  Courfe  of  difcovcring  and  improving  the  Sciences, 
and  yet  could  have  advanced  them  no  higher ;  it  would  indeed  be  bold 
and  prefumptuous,  to  believe  them  capable  of  farther  Improvement :  but 
if  the  Way  itfelf  has  been  miftaken  ^  \  and  the  Labour  of  Mankind  been 
beftowed  where  it  ought  not ;  it  follows,  that  the  Difficulty  does  not  arife 
from  hence,  that  Things  lie  out  of  our  Reach ;  but  from  the  Underflanding 
itfelf,  its  manner  of  Ufe,  and  Application  ;  which  may  Hill  be  remedied  •. 
It  were,  therefore,  advifable  to  enumerate  thefe  very  Errors:  for  fo 
many  Impediments  as  pa;ft  Errors  have  proved,  fo  many  Arguments  there 

are 

*  We  may  now  be  enabled,  in  fome  meafure,  to  judge  how  far  thefe  Grounds  of  Hope 
were  folid,  and  well  laid.     Certainly  a  great  Revolution  in  Philofophy  has  gradually  enfued 
■pon  the  Endeavours  of  the  Author ;  and  Philofophcrs  have  been  infenfibly  drawn  off  from  Spe- 
culation and  Tbeory,  to  Pra^ice  and  Experience :  whence  many  ufeful  Inventions  and  Woris  . 
have  proceeded ;   and  more  may,  perhaps,  proceed 

«  The  Reprehenfion  of  Demoftbenes  to  the  Atbenians, 

*  See  above,  jffb,  81,  82,  83,  (^e. 

*  See  hereafter^  Afb,  1051  106.  zndPartJL  throughout; 
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and  experi- 
mental Facul- 
ties /«  be 
united. 


7T)e  Grounds  of  Hope,  Parti. 

are  of  future  Hope.  And  tho*  we  have  already  touched  upon  them 
above  ^  •,  yet  we  think  proper  here  again  to  reprefent  them,  in  a  concife, 
naked,  and  fimple  manner. 

Aphorism   XCV. 

4.  Thofe  who  have  treated  the  Sciences^  were  either  Empirics^  or  Ra- 
iionalifts.  The  Empirics,  like  Ants,  only  lay  up  Stores,  and  ufe  them  ; 
the  Rationalifts,  like  Spiders,  fpin  Webs  out  of  themfelyes :  but  the  Bee 
takes  a  middle  Courfe,  gathering  her  Matter  from  the  Flowers  of  the 
Field  and  Garden  -,  and  digefting  and  preparing  it  by  her  native  Powers. 
In  like  manner,  that  is  the  true  Office  and  Work  of  Philofophy,  which, 
not  trufting  too  much^  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  does  not  lay  up  the 
Matter,  afforded  by  Natural  Hiftory  and  Mechanical  Experience^  entire  or 
unfalhion*d,  in  the  Memory  ;  but  treafures  it,  after  being  firft  elaborated 
and  digefted  in  the  Underftanding  • :  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  good 
Ground  of  Hope,  from  the  clofe  and  ftridt  Union  of  the  experimental 
and  rational  Faculty  j  which  have  not  hitherto  been  united  \ 


Natural?  hi- 
lofopby  to  he 
pure. 
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5.  Natural  Philofophy  is  not  hitherto  found  pure,  but  infefted  and 
corrupted  ;  in  the  School  of  Ariftotle^  by  Logic ;  in  that  of  Plato^  by 
Theology  ;  in  the  fecond  School  of  Plato^  Proclus^  and  others,  by  Ma- 
thematics, which  ought  only  to  terminate  Natural  Philofophy^  and  not  to 
generate  or  create  it  *.  And,  therefore,  we  have  another  Ground  of 
Hope,  from  a  Natural  Philofophy  pure  and  unmixed. 


Aphorism   XCVII. 

The  Mind  to       6.  No  Man  has  yet  appeared,  of  fo  great  Conftancy  and  Firmnefs  of 
he  purged.       Mind,    as  to  impofe  upon  himfelf  the   total  Extirpation  of  Theories, 

and 

'  Sea.Y.  Aph.  78—92. 

8  This  is  the  Office  and  Defign  of  the  Author*s  ^ylva  Syharum. 

^  The  Author,  however,  cautioufly  obferves  in  another  Place,  that  there  have  been  fome 
Empirical  Philofophers,  who  would  not  be  eftcem'd  merely  empirical ;  and,  again,  fome  Ra- 
tionalifts, who  dcfired  to  appear  induttrious,  and  verfed  in  Experience  ;  but  that  this  was  only 
the  Artifice  of  certain  Men,  in  endeavouring  to  raife  themfclves  a  Charaftcr  and  Reputation, 
for  excelling  in  their  different  Se6l8 :  whilft,  in  reality,  the  two  Faculties  were  ever  feparated, 
and  almoft  oppofcd  to  each  other. 

*  Sec  AW.  I.  ^.90,  91.  H^jrc  fccms  to  be  a  Diredlion  of  great  Moment,  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  genuine  Philofophy ;  which  certain  Men  conceive  cannot  be  fo  effeftually  pro- 
moted, as  when  Mathematics  prefides  therein,  and  direfts.  But  this  ihould  be  farther  confidcr'd  ; 
and  without  all  Partiality  to  Mathematics  :  for  the  Logician  would  have  his  Art  prefide  in  Phi- 
lofophy ;  the  Chemift  his ;  and  the  Metaphylicbn  is  apt  to  reduce  all  to  Abftra£lion  and  Ideas. 
Certainly  Philofophy  fhould  refife  none  of  thcfc  Helps :  but  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of. 
them,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  reft,  muft  needs  occafion  a  partial  Philofophy.  And  hence  the 
Chemical  Philofopliies,  the  Logical  Philofophies,  the  Metaphylical  Philofophics,  and  even  ihe 
Mathematical  Philofophies,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  il^fely  depended  upon. 
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and    common  Notions ;    and   offer  the  Underftanding   quite    plain   and 
fmooth,    to  receive  Particulars   anew :    and;>   therefore,   that   fcnpwledge 
we  have,  is  nothing  more  than  an  undigefted  tleap,   and  Colle(51tion,  of 
much' Faith  and  Accident,   mix*d  with  abundance  of  childilh  Notions, 
imbibed  in  our  Youth  ^ 

7.  Whence,  if  any  one  of  riper  Years,  found  in  his  Senfes,  and  of  z  Wrong  Ideas  t§ 
clear,  unbiaffed  Mind,  were  to  apply  himfelf  afrefti  to  Experience  and^^^  difibarged. 
Particulars ;  better  Things  might  be  expeded  from  him.     And  in  this  re- 

fpeft,  we  promife  our  felves  the  Fate  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  let 
us  not  prefently  be  accus'd  of  Vanity,  before  the  End  of  the  Story 
be  heard ;  which  regards  the  laying  afide  of  all  Vanity. 

8.  For  jEfchines^  fpeaking  of  Alexander  and  his  Exploits,  has  thefe  7J/ Author 
Words :  "  Surely  we  lead  no  mortal  Life  ;  but  are  born  to  this^^^^^^^/^ 
"  End  alone,   that  Pofterity  Ihould  relate  ftrange  Things  of  us.**     As    ^**^ 

if  he  cfteem'd  the  Atchievements  of  Alexander  miraculous.  But  Dvy 
coming,  long  afterwards,  to  confider,  and  look  better  into  the  Thing, 
faid  of  it,  that  ^^  Alexander  did  no  more  than  dare  to  defpife  Vanities.** 
And  fuch  a  Judgment  we  expe6t  Pofterity  will  pafs  upon  us  ;  viz.  that 
we  have  done  no  great  Matter;  but  only  efteem'd  thole  as  little Thmgs, 
which  were  accounted  great  ones.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  Hope, 
as  we  before  obferved,  but  in  the  Regeneration  of  the  Sciences  j  or  the 
railing  and  building  them  up  ahew,  in  a  certain  Order,  from  Experience : 
which  no  one,  perhaps,  has  hitherto  attempted  or  thought  of  . 

Aphorism    XCVIII. 

9.  And  for  the  Foundations  of  Experience  \  which  is  the  next  Thing  yftJjuftFoundd^ 
muft  proceed  to  -,  they  either  have  not  hitherto  been  laid,  or  very  weakly.  *^^  *^^*/- 
Nor  has  a  CoUeftion  of  Materials,  competent  either  in  Number,  Kind,  or^^^/^j^f/^ 
Certainty,  for  informing  the  Underftanding,  or  any  way  fufficient,  and  wor-   ^^^^"* 
thy  of  the  End  propofed,  been  hitherto  made  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  learned 

Men,  after  an  eafy,  indolent  manner,  have  received  certain  Rumours  of  Ex- 
perience, and  the  popular  Reports  and  Tales  thereof,  both  for  building 
and  ftrengthening  their  Philofophy  ;  and  given  them  the  Weight  of  ftrong 
Teftimonials :  which  is  juft  as  if  a  Kingdom  Ihould  govern  itfelf,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Advices  and  Intelligences  of  its  Ambafladors,  and  trufty 
Officers  in  foreign  Courts ;  but  by  the  idle  Rumours,  and  common  Town- 
talk  of  its  People.  For  as  to  Matter  of  Experience,  there  is  nothing 
hitherto  well  difcovered,  verified,  adjufted,  weighed,  or  meafured,  in 
Natural  Hijiorj:   but  whatever  is  undefin*d   and  vague  in  Obfervation, 

k  Sec  above,  Apb,  19,  27,  28,  29. 

»  Let  Antiquity  be  farther  fcarched  upon  this  Head ;  as  alfo  the  Cbinefe  Hiftory,  and  the  Hi- 
Aories  of  other  ancient  Nationa  confuhed  ;  to  fee  if  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  propofed 
before.  What  the  Author  means,  will  fully  appear  hereafter,  under  Se^.  VII.  but  more  par- 
xicularly  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  Work,    Sec  alfo  above,  Jpb.  2 1 . 

VouII.  Eec  muft 
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muft  needs  be*  fallacious  and  deceitful  in  the  Information.     And  if  this 
fliall  feem  furprizing,  or  the  Complaint  appear  unjuft,  to  any  one  ;  whilfl: 
fo  great  a  Philofopher  as  Jrijiotle^  aflifted  with  the  Purfe  of  fo  great  a 
Prince  as  Alexander^  has  compiled  fuch  an  exad  Hijiory  of  Animals ;    and 
whilfl:  fome  others,  with  greater  Diligence,   tho*  with  lefs  Bufl:le,   have 
contributed  many  Things  thereto ;  and  whilft  others,  again,  have  wrote  co- 
pious Hifl:ories,  and  Accounts  of  Plants,  Metals,  and  Foffils  ;  he  does  not 
feem  fufficiently  to  underftand  our  Meaning.     A   Natural  Hijiory,  com- 
piled for  its   own  fake,  is  one  thing  ;    and  a  Natural  Hijlory^   collected 
for  informing  the  Underfl:anding,  in  order  to  the  building  up  of  Natural 
Philofopbjy  is  another.     And  thefe  two  Hifl:ories,  as  they  differ  in  other 
refpefts ;  fo  principally  in  this,  that  the  former  contains  various  Defcriptions 
of  natural  Bodies,  but  not  Experiments  of  mechanic  Arts.     For  as,  in  civ^il 
Life,  the  Temper  of  a  Man,  and  the  fecret  Difpofitions  of  his  Mind  and 
Affeftions,  are  better  underltood,  when  he  is  ruffled,  than  other  wife  ;  fo  the 
Secrets  of  Nature  are  better  got  out  by  the  Torturing  of  Arts,  than  when 
fuffer'd  to  take  their  own  courle.     And,  therefore,  we  may  then  have 
good  Hopes    of  Natural  Pbilofopbyj    when  Natural  Hi/tory^   which  is  the 
Balis  thereof,  Ihall  be  better  fupplied  ;  and  not  before  ". 

Aphorism    XCIX. 

J  want  of  in-  lo.  Again;  in  the  very  Stock  of  mechanical  Experiments^  there  is  a 
forming  Expe-  great  Want  of  fuch  as  principally  conduce  to  the  Information  of  the  Un- 
imnents.  deflianding.  For  the  Mechanic,  being  no  way  concerned  about  the  Difco- 
vcry  of  Truth,  applies  his  Mind,  and  ftretches  out  his  Hand,  to  nothing 
more  than  is  fubfervient  to  his  Work  :  but  we  may  then  rationally  ex- 
peft  to  fee  the  Sciences  farther  advanced,  when  numerous  Exptriments 
ihall  be  received,  and  adopted  into  Natural  Hijlorj^  which  of  themfelves 
are  ufelefs  5  and  tend  only  to  the  Difcovery  of  Caufes  and  Axioms :  Thefe 
being  what  we  call  Experiments  of  Lights  to  difl:ingui(h  them  from  Expe- 
ments  of  Profit.  And  they  have  this  wonderful  Property,  that  they  never 
deceive  or  fruftrate  the  Expeftation :  for  being  ufed,  not  in  order  to 
eflfe<5t  any  Work ;  but  for  difclofing  of  natural  Caufes,  in  certain  Particu- 
lars -,  let  them  fall  which  way  they  will,  they  equally  anfwer  the  Inten- 
tion, and  folve  the  Queftion^ 

Aphorism    C. 

JhetterOrier  ii.  And  not  only  a  larger  Stock  of  Experiments  is  to  be  fought,  and 
in  Expert'  procured,  of  a  different  Kind  from  what  has  hitherto  appeared  •,  but  alfo 
*^*^'^^'         a  quite  different  Method,  Order,  and  Procedure,  is  to  be  introduced, 

for 

«  SccT^?/.  Iir.  f,  8—16. 

*  See  the  Zjlva  Syharumy  paffim..  -' 
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for  continuing  and  advancing  Experience  itfelf:  for  .vague  Experience, 
that  purfues  nothing  but  itfelf,  is,  as  was  before  obferved,  a  mere  groping 
about  in  the  dark  *^ ;  and  rather  amazes  Mankind,  than  informs  them. 
But  when  'Experience  (hall  be  conduced  by  certain  Laws,  orderly  and 
confequentially,  we  may  have  better  Hopes  of  the  Sciences  ^ 

Aphorism    CI. 

12.  And  when  a  proper  Quantity  of  fuitable  Materials,  for  fuch  a  natural  inventions  t9 
and  experimental  Pbilofopby^   as  is  required  for  the  Work  of  the  Under- ^etarouJewn^ 
(landing,  or  the  Bufinefs  of  Philofophy,  (hall  be  provided,  and  got  ready ; 

yet  the  Underftanding  is  no  way  qualified  to  adt  upon  thefe  Materials 
fpontaneoufly,  and  by  Memory  ;  no  more  than  a  Man  Ihould  expeft  to 
make  the  Calculations  for  an  Almanack,  by  the  bare  Strength  of  his  Me- 
mory. Yet  Contemplation  has  hitherto  been  more  employed  in  Invention 
tlian  Writing:  nor  is  Experience  yet  made  learned"*.  But  no  Inven- 
tion Ihould  be  allowed,  or  trufted,  except  in  Writing.  And  when  this 
comes  into  ufe,  fo  that  Experience  may  be  made  a  Matter  of  Learning 
and  Science,  we  may  then  have  better  Hopes', 

Aphorism    CII. 

13.  Again;   the  Number,   or,   as  it  were,   the  Army  of  Particulars,  H//?(?riVtf/ 
bemg  fo  large,  fcattcr*d,  and  confiifed,   as  to  diftraft  and  confound  the  ^'"^f/^^^  ^^ 
Mind ;   little  Good  can  be  expefted  from  the  Skirmifhes  and  Sallies  of  ^  ^^^^ 
the  Underftandbg  •,  unlefs  it  be  fitted,  and  brought  clofe  to  them,   by 

means  of  proper,  well-difpofed,  and  aftuating  Tables  of  Invention,  con- 
taining fuch  Things  as  belong  to  the  Subjeft  of  every  Enquiry:  and 
unlefs  the  Mind  be  applied  to  receive  the  prepared  and  digeftcd  Af- 
fiftance  they  afford  \ 

Aphorism    CIIL 

14.  And  even  when  a  Stock  of  Particulars  is  cxaftly  and  orderly  Axioms  u  Si 
placed  before  us  •,    we  muft   not  immediately  pals  on    to  the  Enquiry,/^''^f^/''<^« 
and  Difcovery,    of  new  Particulars,  or  Works:    at  leaft,    if  this  \y^^^fi^^^^^^* 

•  See  aboye»  Apb.  %z. 

f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  119—125.  and  hereafter  in  the  SectMd  Part^  paffim. 

^  See  SiS.  XIJ.  of  Uarmd  Experiinciy  in  the  de  Augnunt.  Scientiar, 

'  The  Caution  here  laid  down  is  extremely  neceflary  :  for  the  natural  Powers  of  the  Mind 
are  fo  infirm,  and  weak,  as  by  no  means  to  be  trufted,  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Invention,  Obferva- 
tion,  or  Experiment.  We  fee  it  is  common  for  Men,  after  fome  Time,  to  forget  their  own  Ob- 
fervations  and  Experiments.  Nor  is  the  Memory  fufficiently  ready  and  apt  to  prefent  Things 
as  they  may  be  wanted ;  nor  the  Judgment  alwavs  clear,  ftrong,  and  in  right  Order.  So  that 
even  natural  Things,  whilft  they  dwell  only  in  the  Memory,  or  Imagination,  fecm  litfe  better 
than  Phantoms;  and  require  ID  be  difUndlly  wrote  down,  for  the  Service  of  Philofophy.  Sec 
hcrpafter.  Part  IL  pajfim. 

I  See  hereafter^  Part  IL  Sea.  I.    See  alfo,  FoL  III.  p.  320^340. 

£ee  2  done. 
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done,  we  muft  not  dwell  ujpon  it.     We   deny  not,   that,    after  all'  the 
Experiments  of  every  Art  mall   be  coUeAed,  digefted,  and  brought    to 
the  Knowledge  and  Judgment  of  a  fingle  Perfon  ;   many  new  Difcove- 
ries  may  be  made,  for  the  Ufe  and  Advantage  of  Life,  thro*  the  Tran- 
flation  of  the  Experiments  of  one  Art  into  another ;   by  means  of  what 
we  call  Learned  Experienced'   yet  lefs  Hope  is  to  be  conceived  hereof  ^ 
and  a  much  greater  of  a  new  Light  of  Jxioms^  drawn  regularly,  and  in   a 
certain  manner,  from  thofe  Particulars ;    fo  that  fuch  Axioms  may  again 
point  out,   and  lead  to  new  Particulars.    For  the  Way  lies  not  thro*   a 
Plain  ;  but  thro*  Mountains  and  Valleys :    firlt  afcendii^g  to  A^ioms^  and 
then  defcendin^  to  Works ". 


Axioms  to  be 
formed  in  a 
mw  manner. 


Aphorism    CIV. 

15.  But  the  Underftanding  muft  not  be  allowed  to  leap,  or  fly  frona 
Particulars,  to  remote,  or  the  moft  general  kind,  of  Axioms^  at  once ;. 
(fuch  as  are  called  the  Principles  of  Arts  and  Things  "^  \)  and  (o  prove, 
and  draw  out,  middle  Axioms^  according  to  the  eftablilhed  Truth  of  the 
former ;  as  has  hitherto  been  done  by  a  natural  Sally  of  the  Under- 
(landing :  which  is  naturally  inclined  this  Way ;  and  has  been  long  trained 
and  accuftomed  to  it,  by  the  Ufc  of  thofe  DemcMiftrations,  which  pro- 
ceed upon  Syllogifm  \  But  we  may  conceive  good  Hopes  of  the  Sci- 
ences, when,  by  continued  iitep,  like  real  Stairs^  uninterrupted  or  broken^ 
lyien  Ihall  afcend  from  Particulars  to  lefler  Axionis  5  and  fo  on  to  middle 
ones  •,  from  thefe  again  to  higher  v  and  laftly,  to  the  mod  general  of  all  ^. 
For  the  loweft  Axioms  differ  not  much  from  bare  Experience "  y  and  the 
higheft,  and  moft  general  ones,  as  they  are  now  efteem'd,  prove  only 
notional,,  thepretipal,  and  of  no  Sojidity  ;  whilft  the  ffiiddle  Axian^s^  are 
the  real,  the  folid,  and  animated  Kind,  wherein  the  Affairs  and  Fortunes 
©f  Men  are    placed*:    and  above  thefe,   come  fuch  as  are   truly  the 

nio/t 


«  See  VoL  I.  p,  1 19. 

«  This  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  Second  2 art.  Sec  alfe  l^ol  III.  /.  3 1 6.  The  Au- 
thor intended  to  treat  of  the  afcending  and  defc ending  Scale  of  Axioms y  as  a  Part  of  the  prefent 
Work  ;  but  it  was  never  publifhed.  And  as  this  Method  has  not,  that  we  know  of,  b«n  hi- 
therto tried,  it  affords  an  Argument  of  Hope,  that  Philofophy  and  the  Sciences  inay  be  improved 
by  its  means. 

"^  Suppofe  the  Fif^ion.  of  the  Four  Peripatetic  Elements,  which  have  been  made  the  Bafis  of 
NIatural  Philofophy ;   the  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury  of  the  Chemilb ;    the  Fuga  Vacui^  &c. 

\  Seeabove^  Apb.  I3»  H»  19>  20,  25,"  Wr. 

y  This  was  the  Drfign  ^i  the  Scala  Intilketus :  and  how  the  Thing  w^s  propofed  to  be  ef- 
fefted,  may  be  fecn  by  Eawmplcs  "in  the  Author's  Hiftory  of  Life  and- Death,  fFinds,  fee.  See 
^c/.m.  ;.  8— 16.     '  '^  ^        -" 

*  Such  as  in  Cbe^iftry*  that  animal  Subftances  yield  no  fixed  Salt,  by  Calcination;  in  Mufic, 
that  Concords  intermixed  with  Difcord^,  make  Harnvony,  &c.     ♦ 

■  Such  as  in^  Optics,  that  the  Angle  of  Incidence  is  equal  to  the  Angle  of  Reflexion,  ii^  all* 
4prts  of  Surfacct.;   in  Fbyficsy  Sir  Ifaac  Netoion*»  three  L4ws  0/ Motion,  &c. ' 
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moft  general  \  yet  not  metaphyfical ;   but  juftly  limited  by  thcfe  inter- 
mediate ones  ^ 

16.  And,  therefore,  the  Underftanding  does  not  want  Sail,    fo  much^^C{«^^''- 
as  Ballaft-,  to  keep  it  from  Ikipping  and  bounding:   but  as  this  is  l^i--^!^^^ 
therto  a  Defideratum  \   when  it  ftiall  be  fupplied,  we  may  have   better  '^  ^^^^^ 
Hopes  of  the  Sciences. 

Aphorism    CV. 

17.  Again-,  a  different  Form  of  Induffion^  from  what  has  hitherto  h^tn  A  nno  Form  of 
ufed,  muft  be  invented,  for  the  raifing  o^  Axioms  :  and  that  not  only  for  Mu^i^ih 
the  difcovering  and  proving  of  Principles^  as  they  are  call'd  ;  but  likewjfe 

for  afcertaining  the  leffer,  middle,  and,  in  fhort,  all  kinds  of  Axioms.  For 
that  Indu£iion  which  proceeds  by  fimple  Enumeration,  is  a  childifh  Thing  ; 
concludes  with  Uncertainty ;  ftands  expofed  to  Danger  from  contradiSory 
Inftances ;  and  generally  pronounces  upon  fcanty  Data  \  and  fuch  only  as 
are  ready  at  hand  ^ :  but  the  Induiiion  ufeful  in  the  Difcovery  and  De- 
monftration  of  Arls  and  Sciences^  ought  to  fift  Nature,  by  proper  Reje^ 
£lions  and  Exclufwns  \  and  then  conclude  upon  Affirmativesj  after  the  due 
Number  of  Negatives  are  thrown  out :  a  Thing  never  yet  done,  nor  at- 
tempted -,  unlefs  by  Plato^  who  made  fome  little  Ufe  of  this  Form  of /«- 
duSlion^  in  the  lifting  of  Definitions  and  Ideas  ^.  But  for  the  juft  and  re- 
gular forming  of  this  Indu^iou^  or  Demovfiration^  numerous  Particulars 
are  required ,  which  have  been  hitherto  thought  of  by  no  Mortal  5 
fo  that  greater  Pains  muft  be  bcftowed  upon  it,  than  has  been  bellowed 
upon  SyUogifms.  And  the  Affiftance  of  this  hiduSiion  muft  be  ufed,  not 
only  for  the  difcovering  of  AMoms  ;  but  alfo  foF  the  defining  of  Nqtions  \ 
And  in  this  Bufmefs  q(  Induiiion  is  lodged  the  greateft  Hope  of  impro- 
ving the  Sciences. 

Aphorism    CVL 

18.  But  in  forming   thefe  Ai^ioms  by  this  Indu^ton^   k  muft  be  mil  The  Caution 
examined   and   try'd,  whether  the  Axiom  intended  be  only  adapted,   ^nd  required  in 

made  according  to  the  meafure  of  thofe  Particulars  from  which  it  is  ^J^^^^^^,^^^' 

oms  on  US 
trafted  5  Mfuns. 

*»  The  higlwft  Sort  may  be  called  Axioms  q^  Axioms  ;  and  wew  intended  to  make  the  fixeh- 
and  laft  Part  of  the  Inftauration :  but  it  ihould  feem  that  PhiJofophy  in  the  general,  or  the  Au- 
thor's Method  in  particular,  has  not  been  fo  far  profccuted  as  to  afford  them.  ^ ox  Approximations 
fee  the  imperfea  Canons,  or  Axioms,  at  the  Clofc  of  the  Hiftory  of  Winds,  Life  and  DeatbySiQ. 
Sec  alfo  below,  Apb,  105,  ia6. 

'  Sec  above,  Apb.  13,  17,  19,  20,  2+,  2C,  ^e. 

^  §ee  above,  Apb.  71.  Thi»  Bufinpfs  of  Induaion  is  farther  explained  in  another  Place,  thus. 
Such  a  Form  of  Induaion  inay  be  introduced,  as  to  draw  (omtGenerai  Conciufion  from  certain  Par^ 
tjculars  i  fo  as  at  the  fame  Time  to  demonftrate,  that  no  contradiaorj  Inftances  can  be  found : 
for  othcrwife  we  might  eafily  pronounce  upon  too.  few  Particulars i  and  thcfe  alfo  of  the  ob- 
vious kind. 

•  See  above,  Apb.  19,    Se» aliii J»4r/.  11.  Sea,!,  pafflm. 
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trafted  •,  or  whether  it  be  larger,  and  extend  beyond  them  ^  If  it  be 
more  extenfive,  regard  muft  be  had  whether  it  confirms  its  own  Exten- 
fivenefs,  by  proniifing  well  ;  that  is,  by  defigning,  or  pointing  out 
new  Particulars :  left  otherwife  we  fhould  either  ftick  in  Things  al- 
ready known ;  or  elfc,  with  a  weak  Endeavour,  catch  at  Shadows,  and 
ahftraSl  Forms  ;  and  not  grafp  fuch  Things  as  are  folid ,  and  fix*d  in 
Matter  «.  And,  when  this  Prafticc  (hall  cake  Place,  a  folid  Hope  will 
juftly  attend  it. 

Aphorism    CVII. 

Pbiiofopby  to  19.  And  here  fliould  be  repeated  what  we  faid  above,  concerning  the 
H^^J'!^^'^^^  extending  of  Natural  Philo/opbyj  and  the  bringing  particular  Sciences  back 
'and  %^y"*  again  thereto ^\  fo  as  to  prevent  all  rending  and  difmembring  of  the 
brought  back  Sciences.  For,  unlefs  this  be  done,  there  is  lefs  Hope  of  their  farther 
UPbilofopby.  Advancement.  And  fo  much  for  preventing  Defpair^  and  exciting 
Hope^  by,  way  of  forfaking  or  reftifying  the  Errors  of  Times  paft.  We 
proceed  next  to  confider  what  other  Motives  of  Hope  are  ftill  behind. 


gentEfijuiry. 


Aphorism    CVIII. 

Difioveriet  20.  And,  firft,  fince  many  ufeful  Things  have  been  difcovcr'd,  as  it 
^V^  '"^Z^'  ^^^^  ^y  Accident,  or  Neceflity ;  without  any  Enquiry,  or  particular 
£ei^^En^Mirf.  Regard,  on  the  Side  of  Men;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  if  Men  were 
to  look  out,  and  bend  their  Minds  to  it,  in  a  certain  Method  and  Or- 
der ;  and  not  by  Fits  and  Starts  •,  that  many  more  Difcoveries  would  be 
made^  Fpr  altho*  it  may  now  and  then  happen,  that  a  Man  fliall  acci- 
dentally hit  upon  a  Thing,  which  had  before  efcaped  a  great  and  diligent 
Search  ;  yet,  queftionlefs,  the  contrary  is  found  in  the  Whole  of  Things : 
and,  therefore,  many  more,  and  much  better  Difcoveries,  are  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  the  Reafon  and  Indujiry,  the  DireSlion  and  Intention^  of  Man- 
Kind  5  and  that  in  lefs  Time  -,  than  from  Chance,  the  Inftinft  of  Brutes,  Gfr. 
which  have  hitherto  given  the  firft  Hints  of  Difcoveries  '\ 


Aphorism    CIX. 

Manjuni9>        21.   It  may  likewife  be  an  Argument  of  farther  Hope^  that  fome  of 
feaedDifco-    jhc  Things  already  difcover'd,  are  fuch,  as,  before  their  Difcovery,  did 

^  Thefe  are  the  Axioms  which  the  Author  principally  intends ;  vi%.  not  fuch  as  (hall  be  made 
to  fit  a  few  particular  Infbnces ;  which  are  no  more  than  naked  Ezpreflions  of  the  Refult  of 
certain  Fafls ;  but  fuch  as  fhall  far  exceed  the  Particulars  from  whence  they  were  drawn ;  mark  out 
new  Particulars ;  and  lead  to  greater  Difcoveries. 

»  The  MeaniM  of  this  is  largely  explained  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  prefent  Work. 

*  See  above,  Apb.  80. 

'  See  abore,  Jfb.  74— .85.    See  alfo  de  Augment.  Scuntiar.  Sedt.  XJU. 
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not  enter  into  Mens  Minds  even  to  fufpeft ;  fo  that  any  one  would  have 
defpifed  them  as  Impoffibilities.  For  it  is  an  ufual  Way  with  Mankind, 
to  form  Conjeftures  of  new  Things,  according  to  the  Examples  of  old 
ones ;  and  according  to  the  Opinion  thence  preconceived,  and  enter- 
tained :  which  is  a  very  fallacious  Manner  of  Judging  •,  for  many  Par- 
ticulars derived  from  the  Fountains,  or  Origins  of  Things,  do  not  flow 
in  the  common  Channels  ^. 

22.  So,  if  a  Man,  before  the  Difcover'j  of  Ordnance^  fhould  have  th\x&Ordnancr. 
defcribed  the  Thing  by  its  Effedls  ;  viz.  that  there  was  a  certain  Way  of 
battering   down  Walls,    and  the  ftrongeft  Fortifications,    at  a  great  Di- 
ftance ;  Mens  Thoughts  would  have  run  upon  multiplying  the  Force  of  ^ 
their  common  Engines  of  War,  the  known  Battering-Rams  and  Machines, 

by  the  Means  of  Weights,  Wheels,  and  the  other  mechanical  Powers  j 
but  fcarce  any  one  would  have  fuddenly  fallen  upon  the  Invention  of/ 
raifing  a  fiery  Wind,  that  fhould  blow  out  of  a  Tube,  with  fuch  prodi- 
gious, expanfive  Violence,  as  to  produce  the  above-mention*d  Efledt : 
an  obvious  Example  thereof,  having  never  been  feen,  unlefs,  perhaps,  in 
Earthquakes,  or  Thunder-Stornw  ;  which,  as  being  grand  Works  in  Na-  "^ 
ture.  Men  would  prefently  have  rejefted  as  inimitable  by  Art  \ 

23.  So,  likewite,  before  the  Itrvention  of  Silk\  if  any  one  fhould  have&'/fe 
faid  there  was  a  certain  Way  of  making  a  certain  Cloth  for  Apparel,  and 
Houfhold-Furniture,  far  exceeding  that  of  Linen,  or  of  Woollen,  in  Finc- 
nefs.  Strength,  Glofs,  and  Softnefs  \  Men  would  immediately  have  fallen  tq 
conjeduring  about  fome  vegetable  Silk  ;  the  finer  Furs  of  Animals  ;  or 
the  Feathers  and  Down  of  Birds  ;  without  ever  dreaming  it  fhould  pro-  ^ 
ceed,  in  fuch  Plenty,  from  the  anniverfary  Spinning  of  a  fmall  Worm. 
And  if  any  one  fhould  have  but  dropp'd  a  Word  about  fuch  a  Worm, 

he  would  certainly  have  been  laugl|*d  at,  as  the  Projeftor  of  a  new 
Spider- Work* 

24.  So,  again,  if,  before  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  any  Man  had  faid^  He  Comp4fr. 
that  a  certain  Inflrument  was  known,  for  exadtly  difcovering  the  Quarters 

and  Points  of  the  Heavens  i  Mens  Invention  would  hence  prefently  have 
run  upon  a  more  exaft  Conftruftion  of  aflronomical  InflrumentSi  and 
various  Ways  of  applying  them  :  but  that  any  thing  fhould  be  found, 
whofe  Motion  had  fuch  a  Correfpondence  to  the  heavenly  Bodies ;  and 
yet  the  Thing  itfelf  be  no  ccleftial,  but  only  a  bare  terreflrial,  flony,  or 
metallic  Subflance  •,  would  have  feem'd  abfolutely  incredible.  Yet  thefe, 
and  the  like  Particulars  have  been  hid  from  Mankind  for  fo  many  Ages.; 
and,  at  lafl,  were  not  difcover'd  by  Philofophy,  or  the  rational  Arts ;  ^ 
but  by  Chance,  or  Accident :  and  are  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  to  appear 
perfectly  foreign,  and  remote  from  the  Things  known  before  ;  fo  that  no 
previous  Notion  could  any  way  lead  to  them. 

25.  Whence 

*  Sec  above,  JpJb,  24.  /^^  <»  ^  #     yv  i  ^  ^r^    J  ^  • 

-It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered,  that  all  our  Knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  what 
ve  havcfecn;  and  not  to  what  u  contained  in  Nature. 
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All  afford  an  25.  Whence  there  is  great  room  to  expcd,  that  there  ft  ill  remain  in 
Argument  of  the  Bofom  of  Nature,  many  Things,  of  excellent  Ufe,  that  have  no  man- 
*^/'*  ncr  of  Relation,   or  Analogy,    to  the  Thmgs  already  difcover'd  ;    but 

lying  perfedly  out  of  the  Road  of  the  Imagination  "  j  and  which,  the* 
hitherto  unknown,  may,  doubtlcfs,  thro'  numerous  RevolutiortSy  and  Suc- 
ceffions  of  Ages,  be  one  Time  ot  other  difcover'd  ;  as  thofe  above- 
mention'd  have  been.  But,  by  the  Method  we  propofe,  they  will  more 
readily,  and  fuddenly,  be  reprefented,  and  anticipated  %  at  once  ^ 

Aphorism    CX« 

V'v^icmof  ^^*  There  are  alfo  Other  Inventions  of  fuch  a  Kind  as  to  fliew,  that 
Pr  in  ting  Jong  ^^^  may  pafs  by,  and  overlook,  noble  Difcovcries,  which  lie  before  their 
tfnknmn.       Fcct.     For   tho*  the  Invention   of  Gunpwder^  Silky  the  Compafs^  Sugar^ 

PapcTj 

^  Such  as  the  Bark,  and  other  Specifics  ia  Medicine  ;  Pbc/pborus,  Afua  Forth,  and  Apia 
Regiay  in  Chemiftry ;   the  ufe  oi  Lead  znA  Antimony^  in  Refining,  ^c, 

"  That  i?,  be  difcovcr'd,  or  at  leail  forefecn  in  the  Mind ;  and  the  Ways  of  bringing  them  into 
ufe  difcernM;  moch  fooner,  than  by  waiting  the  ordinary,  or  flow-paced  Courfe  of  Things; 
as  is  fliewn  in  the  Second  Part, 

•  The  following  AphoriTmy  found  detached  in  another  Place,  may  deferve  to  be  added 
here- 

1  •  '*  It  may,  perhaps,  feem  incredible  to  many,  that  there  (hould  (till  remain  andiTcover*ci 
''  any  confiderable  Number  of  ufeful,  and  beneficial  Worb ;  and,  again,  ftranger,  that  they 
**  fhould  hereafter  be  difcover'd,  of  a  fudden :  and  great,  to  be  fare,  will  be  the  Wonder, 
V  *«  what  thefe  particular  Works  can  be.  The  direft  Anfwer  is,  that  as  the  Ignorance  of  Man- 
^  kind  hat  led  them  into  Defpair ;  fo  Knowledge  will  lead  them  out  of  it,  into  the  Regions 
'*  of  Hope,  or,  rather,  of  Certainty.  But  whoever  duly  confiders  it,  will  not  find  it  fbange, 
«<  if  our  Method  of  Interpreting  Ifature  prevails,  that  there  fhould,  in  a  {mall  Compais  of 
,  **  Time,  many  new  and  uferul  Inventions  grow  up :  for  the  Births  of  Knowledge  are 
**  quick  ;  but  the  Births  of  Time  are  flow.  And  all  the  noble  Inventions  at  prefent  in  Ufe, 
*'  rather  proceeded  from  Accident,  and  random  Trials,  or  Conjedures ;  than  from  any  pre- 
'*  vious  Light  of  Knowledge :  whereas  the  Method  of  difcovering  by  InduBion  is  certain, 
"  regular,  and  diredl ;  without  waiting  for  accidenul  Hits,  and  lucky  Chances. 

2.  **  And,  that  there  may  ftill  remam  new  Difcoveries  to  be  made,  at  leafl  with  regard  to 
**  our  felves,  may  be  fairly  argued  from  hence ;  that  we  have  no  certain  Knowledge  of  all  the 
^  <'  Inventions  known  to  former  Ages,  the  difierent  Countries  of  the  World,  or  to  all  par- 
^'  ticular  Perfons.  And  ^tis  certain,  were  it  not  fi^r  Men,  we  fhould  never  have  feen  Multi- 
'*  tudes  of  thofe  Things  we  at  prefent  enjoy ;  efpccially  thofe  vulgarly  call'd  ProduQiem  of  Art  % 
**  fnch  as  Cloth,  Coin,  tifr.  And,  to  confider  it  clolely.  Mankind  will  be  found  direded  by 
'*  certain  Motions,  whichVhey  obey  in  their  Difcoveries.  Thefe  Motions,  indeed,  appear  fubtiie, 
'*  and  hard  to  be  diftin6t]^  comprehended,  and  underflood ;  but  are  not  the  lefs  certain  for 
'*  that.  And  tho*,  in  this  Cafe,  Men  may  be  faid  to  obey  their  own  Will ;  that  alters  not  the 
"  Nature  of  the  Thing ;  for  Will,  in  Man,  afts  like  that  call'd  Fortune,  or  Accident,  in  the 
**  World.  Such  Things,  therefore,  as  require  the  Affiftance  of  Men  to  produce,  and  have  Id- 
^'  therto  lain  quite  out  of  their  Road,  may  oe  reafonably  expected  from  this  new  Method,  which 
**  was  unknown  to  former  Ages.  For  Men  fometimes  flumble  upon  Things,  before  they  are 
^*  aware  of  them ;  and  go^in  quefl  of  others,  with  a  certain  View. ;  and  by  fuch  Means  as  they 
•*  know  :  But  the  Knowledge  of  the  Means  for  Difcovcry,  has  hitherto  come  by  common 
*'  Obiervavations,  and  obvious  Experiments;  whereas  our  Method  tends  to  produce  fuch 
— ^**  Works  as  have  neither  an  obvious  Effeft,  an  obvious  Operation,  nor  an  obvious  Light; 
^'  being  indeed  no  other  than  the  Works  of  Knowledge  i  that  are  not  otherwiie  producible, 
'^  than  by  pure  Science,  and  diredi  Interpretation,  neidMT  gf  them  obvious  1  but  removed 
.   ^  infinite  Dtgr^s  from  fuch  Things  as  are  common. 
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Paj^^  &c.  oaay  feem  to  depend  upon  certain  Properties  of  Thicks,  and 
of  mtare  \  yet,  doi4btlefs,  the  Art  of  Prind?^  contains  nothing  that  is 
not  open,  and  in  a  maAnef  obvioiis*  But  Men  not  obferving^  chat,  tho* 
it  were  harder  to  range  the  Types  of  Letters,  than  to  draw  Letters  by 
the  Hand  5  yet  there  was  this  Difference,  that  the  Types  of  Letters, 
being  once  fet,  would  ferve  for  numerous  Impreffions  ;  whilft  Charadfcers, 
drawn  by  the  Hand,  afforded  only  a  fingle  Writing  :  or,  perhaps,  not  re- 
flefting  that  Ink  might  be  fo  thickened,  as  to  ftain  without  flowing, 
cfpecially  if  the  Face  of  the  Letter  flood  upwards,  and  the  Impreflion 
was  ftruck  downwards  j  the  World  has,  for  fo  many  Ages,  been  without 
this  admirable  Invention,  which  fo  nearly  concerns  the  Propagation  of 
Knowledge. 

27.  And,  in  this  Courfe  of  Invention,  the  Mind  is  frequently  fo  per-  fig  pirvirfi 
verfe,  childifli,  and  contradlftory,  as  firft  to  diftruft,  and  prefcntly  zittv  ^^J^  ff  ^^ 
to  defpife  itfelf :    for  Men  firft  conceive  it  incredible,  that  any  fuch  Dif-  ^^J^^*  ^*' 
covery  fhould  be  made ;   but,  after  it  is  once  made,  they  again  think  it 
incredible,  that  it  was  not  found  out  before.     And  hence  we  juftly  deduce 
another  Ground  of  Hope,    that  there  may  ftill  remain  a  large  Treafury 

of  Inventions,  deducible  not  only  from  the  unknown  Operations  to  be 
hereafter  difcover*d  -,  but  alfo  from  transferring,  compounding,  and  ap- 
plying thole  already  known ;  by  the  Means  of  what  we  call^  Learned 
Experience  ^      ^ 

Aphorism    CXI. 

28.  As  a  farther  Ground  of  Expectation,  Men  may  pleafe  to  confidLtT  No  gnat  7imi 
the  infinite  Expence  of  Genius,  Time,  and  Treafure,  that  has  been  be-  ^^^  l^reafure 
ftowM  upon  Things,  and  Studies,  of  very  little  Ufe  and  Value  ;    whilft,  ^'ffl^'^ 
if  but  a  Part  thereof  were  employed  upon  found  and  ferviceable  Mat-     ' 

ters,    every   Difliculty   might   be   conquerM.     And   this  we  think  pro- 
per to  mention  here,  becaufe  we  muft  confefe  that  fuch  a  CoUeftion  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  ISfiary  \  as  we  have  meafur'd  out  in  our  Mind  5 
and  fuch  as  really  ought  to  be  procured  ;  is  a  great  and  royal  Work  ; 
]:equiring  the  Purfe  of  a  Prince,  and  the  Affiftance  of  a  People. 

Aphohisic   CXII. 

29.  And  let  no  Man  flirink  at  the  Multitude  of  Particulars  required ;  Experiena 
but  turn  this  alfo  to  an  Argument  of  Hope.    For  the  particular  Pba- ^^  ^^^^^e  pr^i 
nomena  of  Jrts  and  Nature^  are  all  of  them  like  Sheaves,  in  Comparifon-^'^*^^'' 

of  the  Inventions  of  Genius,  when  disjoined,  and  metaphyfically  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Evidence  of  Things.  The  former  Road  foon  ends  in 
an  open  Plain ;   whilft  the  other  has  no  IlToe  •,  but  proves  an  infinite 

p  See  Ji  Auffium,  SciiMtiar.  Scft.  XIL 
^  See  Vol.  IJI.  p.  8-ri6, 

Vol.  IL  Fff  Laby. 
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Labyrinth :  for  Men  hare  hitherto  made  little  Stay  m  Experience ;  but 
pafs'd  lightly  over  it  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,  (pent  infinite  Time  inr 
Contemplation,  and  the  Inventions  of  Genius  :  whereas,  if  we  had  any  one 
at  our  Elbow,  who  could  give  real  Anfwcrs  to  the  Queftions  we  fhould 
put  about  Nature  -,  the  Difcovcry  of  CaufeSj  and  of  all  the  Sciences^  would' 
a  Work  but  of  few  Years  '• 


gu. 


A  p  H  o  R I  s  K  cxni. 

ThsJutbor's  30.  We  judge  alfo,  that  Mankind  may  conceive  fome  Hopes  from  our 
Example  fro-  Example :  which  we  offer,  not  by  way  of  Often tation  ;  but  becaufe  it 
^^ '  may  be  ufefuL    If  any  one,  therefore,  fhould  defpair,  let  him  conllder  a 

Man  as  much  employed  in  Civil  Affairs^  as  any  other  of  his  Age ;  a  Man 
of  no  great  Share  of  Health,  who  muft  therefore  have  loft  much  Time ; 
and  yet,  in  this  Undertaking,  he  is  the  firft  that  lead's  the  Way,  un- 
aflifted  by  any  Mortal :  and  ftedfaffly  entering  the  true  Path,  that 
was  abfolutely  untrod  before ;  and  fubmitting  his  Mind  to  Things  ; 
may  thus  have  fomewhat  advanced  the  Defign.  And  after  this,  let  him 
who  defponds  confider,  what  may  be  expefted  from  Men  of  Lci- 
fure ;  a  Conjunftion  of  Labours  ;  and  a  Succeflibn  of  Times ;  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  Notices  we  have  given  them  r  efpecially  as  it  is  in  a 
Way,  not  open  only  to  certain  Perfons ;  as  the  rational  Way  is '  r  bur 
where  the  Labours  of  all  Men,  efpecially  in  the  coUefting  of  Experi- 
ments, may  be  well  diftributed,  employed,  and  afterwards  joined  toge- 
ther. For  then  it  Is  that  Mankind  will  begin  to  know  their  own  Strength ; 
when  not  infinite  Numbers  fliall  perform  the.  fame  Things  •,  but  fome. 
execute  one  Thing,  and  fome  another. 
• 

Aphorism  CXIV, 
Sxperimnisf  31.  Laftly ;.  altho'  a.  much  weaker  and  fainter  Breeze  of  Hope  Ihould 
iggwiupon.  breathe  from  the  New  Continent^  \  yet  we  muft  abfolutely  determine  for 
the  Buftnefs  of  Experimenting  v  unlefs  we  had  rather  be  quite  abjeft.  and 
defponding..  For  'tis  not  equally  dangerous  to  refufe  trying,  and  not 
to  fucceed ;  becaufe  Trial  has  a  Chance  of  procuring  a  great  Advan- 
uge  i  and  Failure,  the  Chance  but  of  a  fmall  Lofs  of  Labour.  To  fum 
up  all ;  it  appears  to  us,  both  from  what  ha^  been  faid,  and  what  re- 
mains unfaid,  that  there  is  Hope,  fufficient,  not  only  for  a  Man  of  Cou- 
rage to  try,  but  alfo  for  a  prudent  and  fober  Man  to  believe ". 

Aphorism. 

'  Itmay  here  add  fome  Weight,  to  find-that  general  Scholar,  Dm,  Ge^r.  Mfrhf  of  Ojaniony 
that  the  Author  himfclf  waj  equal  to  the  Interpretation  of  all  Nature  1  if  he  bad  not  been  pre- 
wented  Sy  Cisfil  Bufinefs.    See  Morbof  Poljbi}.  Tom.  lU  p.  381* 

•  See  above,  Jpb.  95.     Sce^alfo  Vol.  III.  /.  8^  16. 

*  The  future  Profpea  of  improving  the  Sciences. 

^  But  the  greateft  Argument  with  moil,  is  good  Suaefi ;  which,  in  this  Cafe,  has  not  been 
wanting ;  fo  as  to  encourage  a  farther  Profecution  of  this  Deiign,  upon  as  juft  Foundationi  aa 
the  Merchant  tiafficks. . 
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Aphorism    CXV* 

32.  And  thus  much,  by  way  of  removing  Defpair^  .(which  is  a  ^rip- J^^r^j^iVir/*- 
cipal  Caufe  of  the  flow  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences  j)  at  the  fame  Time,  '^^*- 
finifliing  what  we  had  to  offer  concerning  the  Signs  and  Caufes  of  Errors ; 

and  the  prevailing  Indolence  and  Inactivity  of  Men :  for  as  to  the  more 
fubtile  Caufesy  which  come  not  under  popular  Judgment,  or  Obferva- 
tion,  they  fbould  be  referred  to  what  we  have  faid  above,  concerning  the 
Idols  of  the  Mind ''. 

33.  And  here  likewife  muft  end  that  Part  of  our  Instauration  The  three  Con-- 
which  regards  tlie  puUine  down  of  the  old  Strufture  ;  and  which  is  ti-fuutiom  ufed. 
fc6led  by  three  Kinds  of  Confutation  \   viz,  (i.)  the  Confutation  of  the 

natural  Reafon^  when  left  to  itfelf\  (2.)  the  Confutation  of  the  Manner  of 
Demonjirations  •,  and  (3.)  the  Confutation  of  the  received  ^eoriesy  or  pre- 
vailing Pbilofopbiesy  and  DoSlrines.  And  this  latter  Confutation  has  been 
fuch  as  it  might  be;  viz.  derived  from  Signs ^  and  the  Evidence  of  Caufes : 
for  no  other  Confutation  could  poIEbly  be  ufed  by  us,  who  differ  from 
all  others  in  Principles  and  Demonftrations  *. 

34.  It  would,  therefore,  be  Time  to  proceed  to  our  Rule  and  Art  ofTbeMindprf 
Interpreti%  Nature ;    did  not  fomething   ftill  lie   in  the  Way,  that  re-  V^p^y  ^J  ^ 
quires  to  be  removed.    For,  as  we  propofed,  by  an  Introdu^ory  Sett  ^^X^coiwl 
AphorifmSj   to  prepare  the  Mind,   as  well  to  unaerfland,   as  to  receive.  Part, 
what   is  to  follow ;   having  now   levelled  and  polifh*d  the  Mirror  5    it 
remains,  that  we  fet  it  in  a  right  Pofition,  or,  as  it  were,  with  a  bene- 
volent AfpeA,  to  the  Things  we  Ihall  further  propofe.    For,  in  every 

new  Underuking,  not  only  the  being  flrongly  prepofTclTed  with  an  in- 
veterate Opinion ;  but  alfo  a  falfe  Notion,  or  £xpe£tation,  of  what  is  to 
follow,  proves  fufficient  to  give  a  Prejudice.  We  muft,  therefore,  next 
endeavour  to  cftablifh  a  juft  and  true  Opinion  of  the  Thing  we  intend ; 
tho*  this  Opinion  be  only  temporary,  and  of  Ufe  but  till  the  Thing  it- 
felf  is  well  underftood, 

"  Sec  above.  Sea.  II. 
*  Sec  above,  u/fi.  35. 
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SECT.  vn. 

Jin  Idea   of  the  New   Method 
t^f  If$t€pr£titig  Nature*. 

Aphorism   CXVl. 

7hi  Jutbtfr     I.  T7(7  ^  P^^^"^^  ^  of  Mankind,  that  they  would  not  imftgtne  we  have 
propofes  /»  y  \    any  defign  to  form  a  SeSt  in  PbUoJbpby  j   after  the  manner  of 

fQunim^a.  ^g  ancient  Crewb,  or  foftie  of  the  Moderns.  This  is  far  from  our  View. 
Nor  do.  wef  judge  it  material  to  the  Fortunes  of  Mankind,  whatabftra6t 
Opinions  any  one  entertains  of  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Things : 
no  doubt,  but  Ynany  of  cbe(e*may  be  borrowed  from  Antiquity  ;  and 
flnany  new  ones  be  inmK>duccd.  Thus,  for  £)campfe,  a  great  Variety 
of  Hypothefes,  tho'  different  among  themfelvts,  may  well  enough  folve 
d^  rbamrnefMoi  the  heavenly  Bodies  ^, 
Ndr  regards  2.  We  are  not  foUicitous  about  fuch  ufelefs  Things,  ^  depend  upon^ 
Opinim.  Opinion;  but^  Jon  the  contrary,  refohre  to  try  whether  we  can  lay  any 
firmer  Foundatiions  of  the  human  Power  and  Greatnefs  \  and  enlarge  the 
Bounds  thereof.  And,  altho'  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  difc6ver*d  certain 
Particulars  much  more  juft,  true,  and  advantageous,  than  thofe,  at  pre- 
fent  in  ufe  ;  and  referve  them  for  the  Ftftb  Part  of  our  whole  Defign  ""^ 
yet  we  lay  down  no  one  entire,  or  general  'itheorj :  for  the  Time  of  this 
is  not  yet  come  i   nor  have  we  any  Hopes  of  living  to  finilh  the  Sixth  < 

Part 

*  The  Idea  given  in  this  Seflion  of  the  Author^s  Method  of  interpreting  Nature,  is  rather  a  r 
negative  than  a  pofitive  Idea ;  arnd  formed  by  excluding  what  it  is  not,  ra»er  than  by  dire6l1y  - 
ihewing  what  it  is,  which  will  be  the  Bufinefs  of  the  SfcaigJ  Part  to  unfold.  But  this  Seflion  - 
was  neceffary,  to  give  fome  Gliinpfe  of  the  Thing  itfelf ;  and  prepare  the  Mmd,  by  degrees, . 
for  the  great  Light  to  be  afterwards  fet  up. 

^  Obferve,  that  the  moft  elegant  and  pkoiible  Solutions  of  Phenomena,  may  be  hr  removed ' 
from  Truth  ;   and  that  various,  contradidory,  and  yet  eoually  probable  Solutions,  may  be  fre^ 
quently  given  of  the  fame  Appearanee.     So  that  to  folve  Phaenomena  hypothetically,  is  a  weak 
and  childifh  Thing  in  Philofophy ;  or  iio  better  than  the  Sport  of  Fancy,  and  Imagination^ 

*  Sec  W.  III.  ad  finem., 
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Part  of  our  InstaorAt  ion  \  which  is  deftined  to  receive  a  Philo- 
fbphy  dififovcrcd  by  the   genuine  InterpretaAon  vf  Nature :   but  hold  it 
fufficient  to  cftrry  ourfelves  foberly  and  ufefuUy^  kxi  moderate  Things;^ 
*  ajid,  in  the  mean  Time,  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  pure  Truth  for  Pofterity  \ 

and  not  be  wanting,  an  our  Affiftance,  to  die  Srft  Beginning  of  great 
Things. 

Aphorism  CXVIL 

3.  And,  as  we  are  no  Founders  of  a  Seft ;    lb  are  we  no  Yromikrs  promifes  n$^ 
of  particular   Works.     But,  here   it   may  be  replied,    that  we,  who  fo  ^^rhi 
frequently  make  mention  of  W^orks^  and  refer  all  Things  to  them,  fhould 

alfo  give  fome  Earncfts  of  them.    But  our  Defign,  as  we  have  often  faid, 
^  is  not  to  derive  Works  from  Works^   or  Experiments  from  Experiments^  like 

Empirics ;  but,  like  true  Interpreters  of  Nature,  from  Works  and  Ex- 
periments, to  derive  Caufes  and  Axioms  \  and  from  thefe  Caufes  and  Axioms j 
new  Works  and  Experiments  ^. 

4.  And,  altho'  any  one  of  tolerable  Diligence  and  Perfpicuity,  mzj  TBe  Natural' 
find  in  our  Tables  of  Invention^  which  make  the  fourth  Part  of  our  In-  ^J^^^'  ^^ ,, 
Jlauration^'y  as  alio  from  the  Examples  of  Particulars j  produced  in  the  Se-  [/^^^^Lfir' 
cond  Part  of  the  prefent  Piece ;  and  again,  in  our  Obfervations  upon  the  tbt  Purpefi.- 
Hijlorj  defcribed  in  the  Third  Part  ^ ;  may,  every  where,  find  Indications 

and  Defigns  of  numerous  noble  Works  •,  yet,  we  ingenuoufly  confels,  that 
the  Natural  Hiftory  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  procure,  either  from 
Books,  or  our  own  Enquiry,  is  not  fo  copious,  and  fo  well  verified,  as 
alone  to  ferve  for,  or  even  adminifter  to,  a  genuine  Interpretation  of  Nature  t. 

5.  And  therefore,  if  any  one  finds  himfelf  difpofed,  and  fitted  forgo-iV^  Dtiay^ 
ing  upon  Mechanical  Works ;    and  has  a  Sagacity  at  difcovering  them,  ^!Jf  '*  ^^^-. 
from  barely  converfine  with  Experiments  ;  we  leave  him  free,  and  recom-  j^^^^ 
mend   it  to  his  Induftry    to   colled  many  Particulars  fi-om  our  Hiftorj 

and  Tables^  as  it  were  in  Paffage,  and  apply  them  to  Works  ;  afi^r 
the  manner  of  Intereft,  for  a  time,  till  the  Principal  may  be  received  \  • 
But,  as  ourfelves  endeavour  after  greater  Things  -,   we  here  condemn  all 

hafty 

'  After  the  Method  oT  the  ^ha  Zyharumy  Bijhrn  •ftife  and  Thaih^  Windsy  kc.  when 
the  Dejign  of  each  reparate  Enquiry  u  to  difcover  Axioms ,  Caufes^  at  Rulis  9f  FraBUi^  for 
producing  Works,  in  the  way  of  a  lively,  a^ive,  and  pradlical  Philofophy. 
«  Sec  VoL  III.  /.  313— 327. 
'  Viz.  The  ^jlva  Sjharum. 

K  This  fccms  no  way  fpokc  out  of  Modcfty ;  but  as  the  real  Tnith  :  whence  the  principal 
Thing,  in  order  to  a  jvftand  full  Inierpntation  0/  Natun,  is  to  pocure  an  eztenfife  and  faith- 
ful Hijlorj  of  Nature  and  Art. 

^  It  is  no  difficult  Matter,  from  the  Ta^les^  larger  OSfnvations^  improvable  Axiomsy  and  va* 
riable  Coums^  that  occur  in  the  Author's  feveral  Pieces,  to  draw  out  Models  and  Patterns  of 
confiderable  Works  1  or  new  practical  Arts,  of  Importance :  only,  as  Philofophy  is  hitherto  very 
I  imperfed ;  thefe  Modek  will  fcarce  be  perfedl  in  the  firft  Eifays ;  but  may  require  many  Amend- 

i  ments,  before  they  will  anfwer.    Whereas,  in  the  Author's  Manner  of  Proceeding,  it  would  be 

I  ctfy  to  form  a  juft  Notion  of  the  Thing  dcfigned  5  and  then  direAly  ptt  it  in  PraSice;  withoat 

I  fiianger  of  mitoarrylng.    But  there  ait  few  that  &em  to  apprehcttd  the  Prai6licahility.  hereof.> 
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hafty  and  unfcafonable  Stops  \  as  being  like  the  ftoppii^  of  Atalanta  i 
(a  Comparifon  we  frequently  ufe :)  for  we  do  not  childifhly  affeft 
gdden  Fruit ;  but  place  the  Strcfs  of  the  whole  Courfe,  upon  the  Viftory 
of  Art  over  Nature.  And  we  are  not  fo  eager,  as  to  reap  Mofs  for 
Com ;  or  the  tender  Blade  for  Ears  %  but  wait,  with  Patience,  the  ripe- 
ncfs  of  the  Harveft  *. 

Aphorism   CXVIII. 

Suppojingfalfi     6.   And  fome,   without  doubt,  upon  reading  our  Hijiory  and  Tables  ^ 
^'*^^^^^'  Inventionj  will  meet  with  Experiments  not  well  verified,    or  even  abfo- 
xuraiwutory.  j^^^j^  ^^jg^  ^^    ^^^  ^^^  thence,  perhaps,  be  apt  to  fufpcft,  that  our  In- 
ventions are  built  upon  doubtful  Principles,  and  erroneous  Foundations. 
But  this  is  nothing :    for  fuch  Slips  muft  neceflarily  happen  in  the  Be- 
ginnmg*     'Tis  but  as  if  here  and  there  a  Letter  Ihould  be  mifplaccd,  or 
miftaken,  in  a  Writing,  or  printed  Book  ^  which  does  not,  ufually,  much 
interrupt  the  Reader:  as  fuch  Errors  are  eafily  corredted,  from  the  Scnfe  of 
the  Place.     In  the  fame  manner,  let  Men  obfcrve,  that  Experiments  may 
be  falQy  believed,  and  received  in  Natural  Hiftory ;  and  yet  foon  after  be 
expunged  and  rcjefted,  when  Caufes  and  Axioms  are  difcovered  \    Tho*, 
•tis  true,  that  if  there  Ihall  be  many,  and  frequent,   and  continued  Errors, 
in  a  Natural  and  Experimental  Hijior^^   they  cannot  be  correfted  by  any 
Felicity  of  Art  or  Genius :  and  therefore,  it  in  our  Natural  Hijtory^  which 
is  colkded,  and  examined,  with  fo  much  Diligence,  fo  rigorous,  and,  as  ic 
it  were,  with  fo  religious  a  Severity,  there  Ihould  fometimes  happen  any 
Falfity,  or  Miftake,  with  regard  to  Particulars  •,  what  muft  be  thought 
of  the  common  Natural  Hiftorj^  which,  in  comparifon  of  ours,  is  fo  neg- 
ligent and  remifs ;  or,  what  of  the  Philojapby^  and  the  Sciences^  built  upon 
fuch  Quickfands*?    Let  no  one,  therefore,  be  concerned,  if  our  Hiftory 
has  its  Errors. 

Aphorism   CXIX. 

Trite  Mnd  vuU  7-  There  will  alfo  occur,  in  our  Hijior)  and  Experiments^  many  Things 
gar  PartUu'  that  appear  at  firft  Sight  j  ( i .)  trifling  and  vulgar  ;  ( 2.)  filthy,  fordid,  and 
^^ru  impolite  5  ( 3-)  too  fubtilc,  and  merely  fpeculative,  or,  as  if  it  were  ufe- 

lefe: 

'  Sae  the  Pabk  of  Jta/oMta  explained,  in  the  Sapient ia  Feterum, 

^  It  muft  be  carefully  obierved,  that  even  a  large  Number  of  Errors,  or  Falfities,  in  a  Natu- 
ral Hiftory,  defigned  for  the  Foundation  of  Fhilofopby^  would  not  render  it  ufelefs  for  the 
Purpofe ;  unlefs  the  Number  of  Errors  ihould  exceed  the  Number  of  Truths,  it  contained : 
for  m  that  Cafe,  indeed,  the  Caufes^  here  mentioned,  would  be  wrong  affigned ;  and  the  Axiomt 
erroneous.  But  this  cannot  happen,  where  more  Truth  than  Faliity  prevails  ;  and  a  few  Caufes 
and  Jxiomiy  difcover'd  and  form'd,  tho'  but  with  tolerable  Exaftnefs,  may  difcover  the  Depra- 
vity, or  Errors,  of  particular  Fails  and  Experiments.  This  will  appear  plainer  in  the  Second 
fart  of  the  prefcnt  Work. 

\  Jhc.&fc acquires  no  more  than  Argumenta  adHominm.    Sec  the  Preftce  to  Vol.  IIL 
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lefs :  which  may  difguft,  and  alienate  the  Minds  of  Men,  from  confi- 
dering  them" 

8.(1.)  But,  as  for  what  our  Hiftory  may  contain  of  Vulgar  \  let  Men  . 
reflect,  that  they  hitherto,  ufually,  do  little  more  than  refer  and  accom- 
modate the  Caufis  of  fuch  Things  as  are  rare,  to  fuch  as  are  more  com* 
mon;  without  fearching  for  the  Caufes  of  thofe  that  frequently  happens 
but  only  receive  them  as  granted  and  allowed. 

9.  Thus  they  feek  not  the  Caufes  of  Gravity,  of  the  Celeftial  Motions, 
of  Heat,  Cold,  Light,  Hardnels,  Softnefs,  Rarity,  Denfity,  Fluidity,  Con* 
fiftence.  Animation,  Inanimation,  Similarity,  Diflimilarity,  Organiza- 
tion, (Sc.  but  difcourfe  and  judge  of  thefe,.  as  of  Thingii  evident,  ma- 
nifeft  and  received  i  and  thence  of  others,  which  occur  lefi  frequently, 
and  familiarly. 

10.  But,  as  we  are  well  apprized,  that  no  Judgment  can  be  made  of 
uncommon  and  remarkable  Things ;  much  lefs  that  any  new  ones  fhould 
be  brought  to  Light ;  unlefs  the  Caufes^  and  the  Caufes  of  the  Caufes  of 
common  Things,  are  juftly  examined  and  difcovered  %  we  are  neceflarily 
obliged  to  receive  the  commoneft  Things  of  all,  into  our  Hiftory.  And, 
indeed,  we  find  nothing  proves  more  prejudicial  to  Philofopbyj  than  that 
fuch  Things  as  are  obvious,  and  often  occur,  fhould  not  arreft  and  de- 
tain the  Confideration  of  Manl^ind  ;  but  are  only  received  tranfiently, 
without  enquiring  into  their  Caufes :  whence  Information  is  not  Jo  frequently^ 
vmnted  in  Things  unknotvn  i  as  Attention  in  fucb  as  arc  known. 

Aphorism   CXXr 

11.  (2.)  But  for  unpolite,  or  even  fordid  Particulars",  which,  as  Pliny  Sucb  as  an 
obferves,  require  an  Apology  for  being  mentioned  •,  even  thefc  ought  to^^J^^^^^^' 
be  received  into  a  Natural  Hiftory^   no  lefs  than  the  moft  rich  and  deli- 
cate :   for  Natural  Hiftory  is  not  defiled  hy  them,  any  more  than  the  Sun,. 

by  fhining  alike  upon  the  Palace  and  the  Privy-  And  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  build  a  Capitol,  or  ereft  a  Pyramid,,  to  the  Glory  of  Mankind  5  but  ta 
found  a  Temple,  in  Imitation  of  the  World,,  and  confecrate  it  to  the  Human 
Underftanding-:  fo  that  we  muft  frame  our  Model  accordingly.  For  what* 
ever  is  worthy  of  Exiftence,  is  worthy  of  our  Knowledge,  which  is  the 
Image  of  Exiftence:  but  ignoble  Things  exift,  as  well  as  thenobte..  Nayi. 
ass  fome  excrementitious  Matters,  for  Example,  Musk,  Civet,  (^c.  fome* 
times  produce  excellent  Odours  ;  fo  fordid  Infbmces  fometimes  afibrd 
great  Light  and  Information  **•  But  enough  of  this  5  as  fuch  a  Delicacy  is 
perfectly  childifh  and  efi^eminate.. 

Aphorism 

*  L«t  tliii  be  underfbod  of  ObjeAioas  made  to  the  Author's  Sjha  Sjhamm. 

"  Such,  for  £zample»  as  Obfervitlons  and  Experiments  upon  Patrebdion^  the  Ezcrementf 
of  Animals,  (^r. 

«  The  Reader  of  the  Sylva  Syhantm,  fge.  will  £sd  many.  Things  of  this  Kind,  that  hei«  -. 
ktm  at  once  fttfficicntfy  apologtaBcdfor. . 
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Aphorism  CXXI. 

T9$ciitioMs,  9f     >2«  (3^*)  It  defi^rves  a  much  ctofer  Confideration,  that  many  Partkrii- 
fuhtih.  lars  in  our  Naturd  Hiftory  will,    to  an  ordinary  Capacity,    or  even  to 

any  Mind  accuftomed  only  to  the  preient  Phiiofophy,  appear  like  cer- 
tain laboured,  ufelefs  Subtilties :  and  therefore,  this  Objedbion  deferves 
a  primary  R^rd*  We  have  already  obferved,  that  at  the  Beginning, 
and  for  a  Time,  we  feek  Experiments  that  may  afford  Light,  not  Pro- 
fit :  in  Imiution  of  the  Creator,  who,  as  we  muft  often  repeat,  produ- 
ced nothing  but  Light  for  the  firft  Day's  Work. 

xg.  And  to  pretend  that  thefc  fubtile  Things  are  Ufelefs,  feems  like 
imaginingt  that  Light  has  no  Uie  i  becaufe  it  is  not  a  folid,  or  tangible 
Body.  And,  in  reality,  the  Knowledge,  of  fimple  Natures  ^  well  exa- 
mined and  defined,  is  like  Light ;  and  illuminates  all  the  dark  Recedes 
of  Works :  and  tho  of  no  great  Ufe  in  itfelf,  yet  potentially  includes, 
and  draws  after  it,  whole  Troops  and  Armies  of  IVorksy  and  Fountains 
of  the  nobleft  Axioms  \.  So  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  feparately,  and 
of  them&lveSj  are  infignificative  and  ufelefs ;  yet  prove  like  firft  Matter  in 
the  Formation^  or  Compofition,  of  all  Speecn  and  Difcourfe«  Even  the 
Seeds  of  Things,  tho'  of  fuch  great  Efficacy,  are  ufelefs,.  without  the  pro- 
per Treatment  \  and  the  fcattered  Rays  of  Light  itfelf,  unlefs  brought 
dole  together,  do  not  impart  their  Virtue. 

14.  But  if  any  one  is  offended  at  §peculatrue  Subtilties  ;  what  would  he 
£iy  to  the  Schoolmen^  who  have  givea  into  Subtilties  widiout  End  ?  And 
yet  thefe  Subtilties  were  about  Words^  or  at  leaft  vulgar  Notions^  which 
comes  to  the  fame  Thing  s  and  not  about  Nature ;  ai^  have  proved  alfo 
as  ufelels  in  their  Confequence,  as  in  their  Origin »  being  not  of  that 
Kind,  to  be  ufelefs  for  the  prefent,  but  infiaitely  ufeful  in  future  -,  as 
thofe  are  whereof  we  now  fpeak.  And  Manjltind  may  be  certain  of  this, 
that  all  Subtilty  of  Difpute,  and  Reafoning  of  the  Mind,  if  ufed  only 
after  Adams  are  difcovered,  comes  too  late,  ^nd  out  of  Seafon  ;  and  that 
the  true,  proper,  or  at  leaft  the  principal  Timd  for  Subtilty,  is  in  contem* 
plating  Experience,  and  forming  Axioms  from  it ' :  for  that  other  Kind  of 
Subtilty  catches  at  Nature,  without  ever  taking  hold  of  her.  And  what 
is  ufuallyfaid  of  Opportunity,  or  Fortune,  holds  perfedly  true,  iftranf- 
^^rred  to  Nature ;  viz.  ttiSLtJbe  bas  Loch  before^  but  mu  behind. 

15.  Laftlys 

p  Such  as  Heat,  Cold«  Gravity,  Fluidity,  &r. 

H  See  Fol.  I.  f.  84- 

'  This  alcme  is  what  prooerly  deferves  the  Name  of  Tbe^  in  Phiiofophy ;  that  is,  the  view* 
ing,  or  confidering  in  the  Mind,  how  Thinn  are  in  Nature :  and  thence  forming  Axhrns^  or 
Jbtles  ofPra3ici,  for  produdng  Works ;ind££e^8.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  fundamen- 
tal Point;  Men  are  apt  to  imaginey  that  Philofophj  is  a  light,  airy  Thing,  wherein  every  one 
inay  amufe  himfelf,  by  raifinj;  Hypothefes,  and  building  Syftems,  without  the  Dradgery  o§ 
confttlting  Natuxe»  andExperJence.  JkL%  kc  it  be  well  jemember*d,  that  H^EMdofFbiUjifbj^ 
U  fruSkii  or,  ih^tPhUofophy  is  no  £u:thcr  of  Uie,  than  as  it  may  be  ouuk  opentive. 
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15.  Laftly  ;  with  relation  to  this  Contempt  of  Natural  Hijior}^  on 
account  of  its  containing  Things  that  are  vulgar,  ignoble,  fubtile,  or  ufe- 
lefs  in  their  Origins,  we  Ihould  here  confider,  as  an  Oracle,  the  Saying 
of  the  poor  Woman  to  the  haughty  Prince,  who  rejedted  her  Petition, 
as  a  thing  below  his  Dignity  to  uke  notice  of;  ^en  ceafe  to  Reign  :  for,  'tis 
certain,  that  whoever  will  not  attend  to  Matters  of  this  Kind,  as  if  they  were 
too  minute  or  trifling,  Aall  never  obtain  Command  or  Rule  over  Nature*. 

Aphorism   CXXII. 

16;  It  may  alfo  feem  a  ftrange  and  ihocking  Thing,  that  we  Ihould  TbiOiJiShM 
at  once  rejeft  all  the  Sciences,  and  all  Authors,  at  a  Stroke;  without J^^''^^^]^^^ 
admitting  any  one  of  the  Ancients  to  aflift,  or  defend  us;  but  tVM^^  ^nd  ail  the* 
as  it  were,  to  our  own  fingle  Strength.  Scinas. 

1 7,  We  are  well  aware,  that  if  we  were  any  way  difpofed  to  aft  in-  Anfwn'd^  as 
Gncerely,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  attribute  what  we  produce,  '^  rejeaing 
either  to  the  early  Ages  *,  (when,   perhaps,   the  Knowledge  of  Nature  -'»'^^*^^J'- 
flourilhed  more,  tho'  with  lefs  Pomp,  than  after  it  came  mto  the  Flutes 
and  Trumpets  of  the  Greeks^)   or,   even  in  certain  Particulars,   to  fomc 
of  the  Greeks  themfelves ;   and  thence  derive  Authority  and  Honour  to 
our  Inventions ;  after  the  manner  of  new  raifed  Perfons,  who  fetch  their 
Nobility  from  fome  ancient  Line,  by  the  favour  of  Genealogies  and  De- 
fcents.    But  relying  wholly  upon  the  Evidence  of  Things,  we  rejeft  all 
Stratagem  and   itnpofture'^ \   and  judge  it  of  no  greater  Moment  to  the 
Bufmefs  in  hand,   whether  what  fhall  be  now  difcovered  was  known  to 
the  Ancients,   and  by  the  Viciffitude  of  Things,  and  Ages,  is  made  to 
fet    and   rife;    than    to   be  follicitous,   whether  America    is    the  Ifland 
Atlantis^  mentioned  by  PlatOy  and  known  to  the  Ancients  ;   or  whether 

•  This  whole  jipborifm  will,  if  duly  con£der*d,  appear  (elf-evident.  If  any  farther  nioftra- 
tion  be  required,  fee  FoL  III.  /.  8<^i6. 

<  This  might  have  been  an  eafy  Artifice  for  the  Author ;  confidering  how  well  verfed  he 
was  in  Antiquity ;  and  what  a  Talent  he  had  at  explaining  the  Mytbohgf  thereof:  but  this  would» 
indeed,  have  been  an  Impofition,  or  Impofhire ;  fince  no  evident  Signs  of  any  fuch  Indudive 
Method,  as  that  he  propofes,  are  found  in  the  Ancients.  But  tho*  the  Author  does  not  ufe  this 
Artifice  \  *tis  certain  he  has  ufed  a  Particular  Art^  in  procuring  Credit  and  RsputatioM  to  his  In- 
ventions. But  what  kind  of^^r^  this  is,  defcrves,  perhaps,  l5e  the  Art  of  Gk)vernment,  to  be 
in  fome  meafure  concealed.  Certainly  the  Subtilty  of  the  Serpent,  may  be  joined  with  the  In- 
nocence of  the  Dove.     See  hereafter,  Apb.  1 28. 

"  In  another  Place,  the  Author  mentions,  that  if  he  were  difpofed  to  deal  colluiively  with 
Mankind ;  it  would  be  no  difficult  Matter  to  perfuade  them,  that  the  ancient  Philofophers, 
long  before  the  Times  of  the  Greeks^  had  a  much  deeper  Knowledge  of  Nature ;  and  thence 
artiftcialljr  infinuate,  that  they  profecuted  Enquiries  in  the  Method  himfelf  propofes :  whence 
he  imagmes  he  might  have  gamed  over  to  his  Side,  all  the  Admirers  of  Antiquity ;  or  thofc 
who  reft  upon  Authorities;  which  are  a  large  Number;  and  thus  have  found  the  lefs  Oppofition 
in  his  promoting  his  grand  Defign.  But  tho'  himfelf  apppears  to  have  conceived  highly  of 
the  Knotoledge  of  the  earlieft  Ages  of  the  World ;  as  we  find  by  his  Piece  de  Sapientia  Veterum ; 
yet  he  rejects  this  Artifice  as  diihoneft. 

Vol.  II.  Ggg  it 
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\SL  were  firft  dlfcovered  by  Columbus :  for  the  Difcc^ery  of  ^thingSy  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  Ljgbt  (f  Tiature ;  and  not  from  the  Darknefs  of  Antuptitj ''. 
All  Authors        *8.  But  as  to  the  general  Cenfure,  of  ftriking  o«t  all  Authorities  and 
andtbeSci'    all  the  ScictKreSy   at  once;  certainly,   whoever  confiders  it  rightly,    will 
ences.  find  this  Procedure  more  ratbnal,  and  more  modcft,    than  to  have  done 

the  Thing  but  in  part.  For  if  Errors  had  not  been  rooted  in  Mens 
firft  Notions  •>  forae  Things,  juftly  difcovered,  might  have  reftificd  others: 
but  as  Errors  have  been  fundamental  ;  and  of  fuch  a  Kind,  that  Men 
liave  rather  neglefted  and  paffed  Things  over,  than  form'd  a  wrong  or 
falfe  Judgment  about  them;  'tis  no  wonder  if  they  have  not  obtained 
what  they  never  had  in  view  ;  not  arrived  at  the  End  they  never  propo- 
fed  ;  nor  performed  the  Courfe  which  they  never  entered*. 
rbeAccufttim  ig.  And  as  to  the  Point  of  Infdence  \  'tis  true,  that  if  one  Man 
^InMr^^  fhould,  by  the  Steadinefs  of  his  Hand,  and  the  Strength  of  his  Eye,  pre- 
tend to  draw  a  more  perfedt  Right  Line,  or  Circle,  than  another,  there 
would  then  be  a  Competition  in  Excellence  -,  bat  for  a  Man  to  affert, 
that  by  the  Ruler,  or  Compafs,  he  can  draw  a  more  perfeft  Line,  or  Cir- 
cle, than  another  by  the  fole  Ufc  of  his  Hand  and  Eye,  is  furely  no 
great  matter  of  Oflaitation.  And  this  holds  good,  not  only  in  our  pre- 
Xent,  firft  Attempt ;.  but  regards  thofc  alfo  who  fliall  endeavour  to  im- 
prove it  after  us :  for  our  JVaj  of  Difavering  the  Sciences^  almoft  levels 
the  Capacities  of  Men  \  and  leaves  little  room  for  Excellence  ;  as  it  per- 
forms all  Things  by  fore  Rules  and  Demonftrations  :  and  therefore,  thefc 
Difcoveries  of  ours,,  are,  as  we  have  often  fafd,  rather  owing  to  Felicity  y 
than  any  great  talent  •>  and  are  rather  the  Produdbion  of  7i/n^,  than  of 
Genius.  For  there  is,,  doubtkfs,.  no  lefs  of  Accident  in  the  Thoughts, 
than  in  the  Works  and  Actions  of  Men. 

Aphorism    CXXIII. 

neRiafonof      20*  And'  therefore  we  may  fay  df  our  fclves,  what  was  formerly  faid  in 

ibe  Author's    ^^it  way  of  Pleafantry  •,    that  Uis  impojfible  thofe  who  drink  fVater^  Jhould 

ij£rl!'^ ''^^  have  the  fame  Sentiments  with  thofe  that  drink  fTtne^.     For  all  Mankind, 

both  Ancients  and  Moderns,  have  drank  a  crude  Liquor  in  the  Sciences ; 

as 

^  Nocwithftanding  the  high  Opinion  which  the  Author  entertained  of  Antiquityj  he  tells  ua 
in  another  Place,  that,  after  having  examined  all  the  Seds  of  Philofophy  among  the  Greeksy 
and  other  Nations ;>  he  turn'd  his  Eyes  upon  early  Antiquity;  which  he  found  as  a  remote 
Trad,  cover'd  with  Clouds,  and  hid  in  Obfcurity. 

*  This  Sentiment  is  differently  cxprcfTed  in  another  Place ;  thu».  "  As  to  the  Rejeftion  of 
"  former  Dodlrines,  this  mud  be  underllood  only  of  Opinions ;  and  not  as  derogating  from  the 
•*  Genius,  or  Labours,  of  the  Authors  that  have  gone  her  ore  us.  For  the  greater  Genius  any 
^*  Man  has.  and  the  more  Pains  he  takes,  after  having  left  the  Light  and  Hiftory  of  Nature, 
^*  and  the  Evidence  of  Particulars;  into  the  more  Jarkand  intricate  Dens  and  Dungeons  of  Fi- 
**  dlicns,  and  Idol-,  he  runs,  and  becomes  involved. 

y  The  Saying  of  Pbiiocrates^  when  he  differed  from  Dcmoftbenes  ;  viz.  Do  not  wonder,  Athc- 
nians^  that  I  differ  from  Demofthenes:  for  be  drinks  IFatir,  and  I  drink  IVint. 
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as  a  Water  that  either  flowed  fpontaneoufly  from  the  Underftanding  ; 
or  was  drawn  out  of  the  Well,  by  the  Wheek  of  Logic :  whilft  we 
drink  a  Liquor,  and  offer  it  to  others,  prepared  from  an  infinite  Num- 
ber of  Grapes,  ripe  and  feafonably  gathered,  in  Clufters  ;  foniewhat  fquee- 
zed  in  the  Prefs  •,  and,  laftly,  purged  and  clarified  in  the  VefTel '.  Whence 
*tis  no  wonder  if  we  differ  from  others. 

A  P  H  o-  R  I  s  M    CXXIV. 

21.  It  will  alfo,  doubticfs,  be  obferved  of  us,  that  our  felves  have  not  ^'0^'^^w*,. 
propofed  Ae  true,  and  beft  End,  or  Scope  of  the  Sciences;   (the  Thing^^''^^^^^^^ 
we  cenfure   m  others ;)    as  the  Contemplation  of  Truth  is  of  greater  ^rams  away 
Dignity  and  Sublimity,  than  all  Utility,  and  Greatnefs  of  Works  ;  ^\vl9i  from  the  ab- 
the  long  and  follicitous  dwelling  in  Matter,    Experience,    and  the  Un- A^"?  ^^^^"^ 
certainty  of  Particulars,  which  we  recommend,  fixes  the  Mind  to  Earth  ;  y>^/X' 

or  rather  finks  it  into  an  Abyfs  of  Confijfion  and  Perturbation  :  at  the 
fame  Time,  driving  and  keeping  it  aloof  from  the  Serenity  and  Tran- 
quillity of  a  much  diviner  State,  that  of  ahjirap  fVifdom. 

22.  We    willingly   allow  the   Force  of   this  ArgunAent;   and  above ^Z"'^'''^* 
all  Things,   endeavour  after    what  it  intimates  and  requires.      For  we 
would  place  a  true   Model  of  the  World  in  the  human  Underftanding^ 

fuch  as  the  World  is  found  to  be;  and  not  fuch  as  any  ones  Reafon 
might  make  it.  And  this  cannot  be  done,  without  firft  very  carefuily 
diflcding  and  anatomizing  the  World.  But  for  thofe  ridiculous  and 
Mock-models  of  Worlds,  which  the  Fancies  of  Men  have  formed  in 
Philofophies,  we  rejeft  them  abfolutely  * :  and  therefore,  let  Men  well 
confider,  and  underftand,  the  difference  there  is  between  the  Idds  cf  the  hu- 
man  Mind,  and  the  Ideas  of  the  divine  Mind ;  the  former  beii^  no  more 
than  arbitrary  Abftradicms  ;  but  the  other,  the  true  Signatures  of  the 
Cteator  upon  the  Creatures,  as  imprefied  and  limited  in  Matter,  by 
true  and  exaft  Lines  ^     And  therefore,  Truth  and  Utility ^  are  here  the  very 

*  The  Allegory  ia  not  difficult  to  mterpret.  The  fpontaneous  Water  of  the  Underftanding, 
18  the  natural,  uaaffiited  linman  Reafon ;  in  the  ordinary  Way  of  excrcifing  its  Talent.  The 
Water  drawn  by  the  Wheels  of  Logic,  is  chiefly  fuch  Dodrine  as  we  £nd  in  AriftotUt  his 
Commentators,  and  Followers ;  but  the  Wine  of  the  Author,  is  the  Knowledge  gained  from  a 
krgc  Number  of  attentive  Obfcrvations  made  upon  Natiif  e ;  and  a  Variety  oT  careful  Experi- 
ments; or  zSylva  of  Matter,  colleftcd  with  Choice,  and  Judgment;  ruminated  upon  in  the 
Mind,  and  fomewhat  digcfted,  and  formed  into  Axioms^  and  Rules  ofFraStice, 

»  Such,  fuppofe,  as  the  Categorical  World  of  Arifiothy  the  World  oi Epicurus,  the  PUtonical 
World,  and,  of  later  Date,  the  Cartefian  World,  (^e.  abnoft  every  Philofophcr  pretending  to 
model  the  World  in  his  own  manner;  or  to  ihew,  if  he  had  been  the  Creator,  how  wifely  he 
would  have  nude  it.  But  to  find  out  what  the  World  is  in  itfelf,  as  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
jsade  it,  is  the  Thing  here  proposed. 

^  f^M.  Things  thcmfelves^  with  their  Difeiences,  Relations,  Dependencies,  &V. 

.    G  g  g  2  Things 
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Things  required :   and   Works  Ihould   be   more  efteemed,    as  they  are 
Pledges  of  Truth,  than  as  they  are  Ufcful  in  I^ife  «. 

Aphorism   CXXVl 

That,  after        ^3*   It  may,  perhaps,   be  likewife  objefted,   that  we  are  only  doing 
a//,  fimefor-  what  has  been  done  before  5    that  the  Ancients  proceeded  in  the  fame 
A^^/tw^'ir  ^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^"'    ^'^^^    ^^^   therefore,    that  we   fliall    probably,    af- 
faUenu^n.     ^^^  ^^  ^^  Struggle  and  Striving,  but  at  length  come  to  fome  one  or 
other  of  thofe   Philofophies,  which  prevailed  among  the  Ancients:    for, 
that   they,    in    the    Beginnings    of  their  Contemplations,    procured   a 
large  Stock  of  Examples  and  Particulars  -,   digefted  them  into  Regifters, 
Common-place  Books,    and  Titles  •,   and  thence  compofed  their  Philofo- 
phies,   and  their  Arts  ;    thus   pronouncbg  upon    full  Difcovery :    that 
they  added  Examples  occafionally,  by   way  of  Confirmation,   and  as  a 
Help  to  Inftruftion ;   but  thought  it  needlefs,  and  burthenfome,  to  pub- 
lilh  their  Notes,    Memoirs,    and  Common-place  Books  of  Particulars  5 
herein  following  the  Example  of  Builders,  who,  after  they  have  ereded 
an  Edifice,  take  down  the  Ladders  and  the  Scaffolding,  and  remove  them 
from  Sight. 
Jnfwer'd,  24.  It  is  true,  one  cannot  eafily  believe  that  the  Ancients  fhould  have 

proceeded  otherwife:  but  unlefs  we  forget  what  has  been  above  deli- 
vered, this  Objeftion,  or  Scruple,  is  eafily  removed.  For,  we  confefs, 
that  the  Ancients  had  a  Form  of  Enquiry  and  Difcovery ;  and  their  Wri- 
tings ihew  it:  but  this  Form,  was  no  other  than  flying  from  certain ^ar- 
iicular  Examples^  with  the  Afliftance  of  common  Notions,  (and,  perhaps, 
fome  favourite  Part  of  the  received  Opinions,)  to  the  moft  general  Con- 
clufwnsy  or  Principles  of  the  Sciences  i  from  the  fixed  and  undifturbed  Truth 
whereof,  they  drew  out,  and  proved  inferior  Concluftons,  by  intermediate 
Propofttions  \  and  built  their  Arts  of  thefe  Materials :  and  if  new  Particu- 
lars, and  Examples  arofe,  or  were  produced,  to  oppofe  their  eftabliftied 

Doftrine  \ 

«  Obfcrve,  that  Works,  in  the  Author's  Scnfe,  being  derived  from  a  Knowledge  of  Nature; 
are  Proofs  that  Nature  is  underftood,  fo  far  as  regards  the  Work  cfFcdlcd :  For  Works  cannot 
be  performed,  without  knowing  how  to  perform  them.  And  tho'  this  be  a  valuable  Fruit  of 
Knowledge,  vet  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  but  the  Contemplation  of  the  Truth,  hereby  con- 
firmed to  the  Mind,  raifes  in  it  that  Veneration,  which  is  due  to  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and 
wherein  the  Pcrfedlion  of  the  human  Intelleft  feems  to  confift.  To  this  Purpofe,  the  Author 
adds,  in  another  Place  :  If  any  one,  delighted  with  the  Love  and  Veneration  of  Contemplation, 
Ihould  think  the  frequent  and  honourable  mention  we  made  of  Works,  founds  harffi  and  di/agree- 
able ;  let  him  affure  himfelf,  that  he  a6ls  contrary  to  his  own  Defires  5  for  in  Nature,  Works  arc 
not  only  beneficial  to  Life,  but  the  Token  of  Truth.  And  as  it  is  juilly  required  in  Religion, 
that  Faith  fhould  be  demonfiratcd  by  Works ;  fo  it  is  congruous  in  Natural  Philofophy,  that 
Knowledge  alfo  fhould  be  fhewn,  and  demonltrated  by  Works :  For  Truth  is  more  mani- 
felled  and  confirmed  by  the  Indication  of  Works,  than  by  Arguments  j  or  even  than  by  Senfe. 
So  that  the  State  and  Condition  of  Men  is  improved  by  tie  very  fame  Means  that  improve  the 
Mind.  We,  therefore,  judge,  that  what  we  have  faid  of  the  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  Worb, 
iindthc  End  in  View,  is  not  equal  to,  but  comes  far  fhort  of  the  Truth.  See  jipb,  129.  §.  33. 
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Doctrine  ;  they  either  made  them  fquare,  by  fubtilc  Diftindlions,  or  ac- 
commodated Explanations  of  their  own  Rules  ;  or  elfe,  in  a  grofs  manner^ 
ftruck  them  out  by  Exceptions :  at  the  fame  Time,  laboriouQy  and  ob- 
ftinately  wrefting,  and  fitting  the  more  tradable  Particulars  to  their  own 
Principles,  We  muft  add,  that  neither  their  Natural  Hijiory^  nor  Experience^ 
was  any  way  fuch  as  the  Cafe  required ;  and  that  their  Method  of  bound- 
ing at  once  to  the  moft  general  Concluftons^  was  the  Bane  of  Philofophy*. 

Aphorism    CXXVI. 

24.  It  may  alfo  be  objeded,  that  as  we  difallow  a  Liberty  of  Pronoun-  The  ebfrgi$f 
cing,  and  laying  down  fure  Principles,    till,  by  intermediate  Steps,  we  ^"t^i^^M- 
Ihall  have  regularly  cbme  to  the  moft  univerfal  Conclufions ;  we  patro- 
nize a  Sufpenfion  of  the  Judgment,   and  bring  all  to  a  State  of  Scepti- 

cifm.  The  Truth  is,  we  intend  and  propofe,  not  the  Art  of  Doubting,  Jnftoir^d. 
in  general  •,  but  the  Art  of  Daubtingj  properly :  for  we  do  not  detraft  from, 
but  adminifter  to  the  Senfe ;  and  oo  not  defpife,  but  regulate  the  Un- 
derftanding.  And  *tis  better  to  know  fo  much  as  is  neceffary,  and  yet 
not  think  ourfelves  to  know  all ;  than  to  think  that  we  know  all,  and 
yet  remain  ignorant  of  that  which  is  neceflary*. 

Aphorism    CXXVII. 

r 

25.  It  may  likewifc  be  doubted,   whether  we  fpeak  only  of  perfecting  That  the  pre- 
Natural PbUofopbj^  mour  manner-,  or  of  the  other  Sciences  alfo;  tls  LogiCyfont  Defign 
Ethics^  Politics^    &c.     Our  Anfwer  is,  that  what  we  here    deliver   ^^'^{^llfl %iji^ 
gards  them  all.     And  as  the  common  l^giV,    which  governs  Things  by  lofipby 
Syllogtfm^  belongs  not  only  to  the  natural  Sciences,    but  to  all  i  fo  our 

new  Logicy  which  proceeds  by  Induftion,  comprehends  every  Thing.  For 
we  defign  and  draw  up  Hijioriesy  and  Tables  of  Invention^  (i.)  for  the 
Paflions  of  Anger^  Fear^  Modejly^  and  the  like  -,  ( 2.)  for  Models  of  Go- 
vernment and  Civil  Affairs  ;  and,  (3.)  for  the  mental  Adions  of  the  Me- 
mory, Compofition,  Divifion,  Judgment,  £5?^.  (4.)  for  Heat,  Cold, 
Light,  Vegetation,  &fr.  But  as  our  Method  of  Interpretation^  after  our 
Hijlory  Ihall  be  once  procured,  and  prepared,  does  not,  like  the  common 
Logic  J  regard  only  the  Motions  and  Reafonings  of  the  Mind,  but  likewife  the 
Nature  of  Things  ;  fo  we  condudt  the  Mind,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
it  may,  in  every  refpcdt,  properly  apply  itfelf  to  the  Nature  of  Things : 
and  therefore  Ihall  deliver  many  different  Precepts,  in  the  Doctrine  of  In^ 
ierpretation^  which  may,  in  fome  Meafure,  jrelate  to  the  Quality  and 
Condition  of  the  Subjedt  enquired  into,  and  the  Manner  of  Invention^. 

Aphorism 

^  See  above  Se^.  L  and  11.  pajpm. 
«  Sec  the  de  Augment.  Scientiar.  p.  n  8. 

f  A  confiderable  Part  of  this  Direftion  comes  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  prefent  Work.    And 

that  the  Author  extended  his  View,  and  fitted  his  new  Logic,  to  .the  Purpofes  not  only  of  Ph/- 

%  £cs. 
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Aphorism    CXXVIIL 
neDefign,         26.  But  no  One,  furc,  can  fufpeft,  that  we  dcfire  to  deftroy  and  de- 
]V\re£f  "^^1^'^  ^^^  Phihfopbjy  the  Arts^  and  the  Sciences^  at  prcfent  in  Ufe  ;  for, 
JruandScu  ^^  ^^  contrary,  we  embrace  their  Ufe,  and  willingly  pay  them  all  doe 
^nces.  Honour  and  Obfervance.     And,  indeed,  we  would  no  ways  hinder  them 

from  being  ufed  in  maintaining  Difputes,  adorning  Difcourfes,  and 
ferving  in  the  profeflbry  Offices,  and  (hort  Methods  of  afting  in  Civil 
Life  ;  or,  again,  from  being  received,  like  Coin,  by  the  common  Confent 
of  Mankind.  For  we  openly  declare,  that  the  Things  we  offer,  are  not 
very  conducive  tothefe  Purpofcs  ;  as  they  cannot  be  brought  down  to  vulgar 
Capacities,  otherwife  than  by  Effefts  and  Works.  And  how  fincereiy 
we  profefs  this  Affeftion  and  Good-will  towards  the  Sciences  already  re- 
ceived, our  i(^xmtT  Attempt  for  their  Advancement^  may  fave  us  the  Trou- 
ble of  repeating.  But  this  we  firmly  and  exprefly  aver,  that  by  the 
Methods  now  in  Ufe,  no  great  Progrefi  can  be  made  in  the  contsempla- 
tive  and  doftrinal  Sciences  «  ;  nor  they  poffibly  be  employed  for  the  enlarge 
ing  and  extending  of  Works  "*. 

Aphorism 

fics,  but  univerfal  Philofophy,  and  the  wilole  Bodjr  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  appears  from  his  dejlug" 
mentis Scientiarumy/kxASylva  Syharumi^s  well  as  from  the  prefent  Piece,  and  the  particular  En* 
quiries  himfclf  has  begun ;  fuch  as  the  Hiftory  §f  Life  and  Deaths  the  Hij^ory  of  Winds ^  the 
Hiftwry  4f  Aftrmonrij  tht  Hifiory  of  Fbilofopby^  tht  Hiftory  of  jfutbors^  Difcourfes  of  War ^  Go- 
vernmenty  Moralit%y  Oeconomy^  &c.  So  that  the  Method  of  working  by  Tables  and  Indn- 
Bicn^  feems  excellently  fitted  for  the  due  and  commodious  Proiecution  of  all  Kinds  of  £11* 
(juiries. 

«  See  VoL  I.  f.  io«»i6.  ST  alibi  paffim, 

*  This  fccms  the  proper  Place  wherein  to  infert,  and  prefcrvc,  a 'few  ^/irtfri/nr/,  belonging  to 
the  prefent  Subjed,  that  were  found  fcattcrM  in  other  Parts  of  the  Author's  Works. 

1.  "  But  if  any  one  fliall  think  it  needlefs  in  us,  to  beftow  To  much  Pains  and  Diligence,  in 
■«  preparing  the  X^inds  of  Men ;  or  imagine,  that  we  do  it,  in  fome  meafure,  to-  ihew  our 
**  Parts  and  Learning ;  and,  therefore,  had  rather,  without  all  Circumlocution,  and  prepara- 
*«  tory  Difcourfe,  be  told  the  Thing  itfclf,  direftly,  in  few  Words :  We  anfwer,  that  we 
•*  could  wifh,  for  the  Good  of  Mankind,  this  were  the  Cafe ;  or  that  it  were  as  ea(y  to  iur- 
«*  mount  the  Difficilties,  and  remove  the  Impediments  in  our  Way,  as  it  b  for  us  to  lay  afide 
^  empty  Pride,  and  Oftcntarion.  But  we  defire  Mankind  fhould  know,  that  we  have  had 
**  fome  Experience  of  the  Way,  in  thb  great  Solitude  we  are  entering ;  as  the  Subjeft  we  have 
•«  now  in  hand  abfolutely  requires  we  fhould ;  and  that  we  would  by  no  means  expofe  or  betray 
'«*  fuch  a  Subje6V,  thro'  a  Want  of  Skill  to  treat  and  deliver  it.  We  muft,  therefore,  aflure 
**  them,  from  a  thorough  Confidcration  and  Infight  both  of  Things,  and  the  Minds  of 
••  Men,  that  we  find  it  almoft  harder  to  gain  Accefs  to  the  Mind,  than  to  Things ;  and 
***  that  we  find  the  Labour  and  Difficulty  of  Delivering^  not  much  lefs  than  oi  Difi  over  ing.  So 
**  that  we  are  here  obliged  to  pr.idice,  wliat  is  almoft  a  new  Thing  in  intelleftual  Matters, 
•*  Complaifance,  or  Courtfhip ;  and  at  once  to  bear  the  Load,  not  only  of  our  own  Thoughts, 
**  but  thofe  of  other  Men.  For  the  only  way  of  fubverting  the  Idols  of  Vanity,  is  by  ap- 
•*  proaching  them  obfcquiouily ;  and  not  by  rulhing  in  upon  them  with  Violence,  and 
*<  Fury. 

B.  **  A«d  this  does  not  wholly  happen  from  hence,  that  Men  are  captivated  with  the  Admi- 

•  *'  fation  of  Authors  5  or  fwollen  with  their  own  Conceits  ;    or  becaufe,  thro'  Cuftom,  and  Prc- 

**  judicc,  they  will  not  be.  impartial ;   for,    tho^  a  Man  would  very  gladly  impofc  a  juft  and 

**  even.. 
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27.   It  remains,  that  we  fay  /bmething  to  thcf  ExceHcrtcy  cf  the  End7'i'^i?^^^/^-?>;^f 
in  View;  which,    if  faid  before,    might  have   feemed  no  mord  than  a^/*^^"^'* 
good  Wifli :  but  now,  When  the  Grotinds  of  Hope  are  laid,  and  unjoft     ^' 
Prejudices    removed,    it    may,    perhaps,    have   greater  Weight.     If,  m- 
deed,  we    had  pcrfefted  the  whole  Defign  •,    and   did  not  defrre   others 
to  ftiare   the  Labour  with   us  ;   we  wouM  hstve  dropped  every  thing 

Sf 

**  even  Temper  npon  himfelf;  and,  at  it  werfc,  foHWcar  all  Prejudice;  yet  even  fuclt  a  DH^ 
"  pofition  of  Mind  cannot  be  trufted.  For  no  Man  has  a  Command  over  hh  van  Under- 
*'  ftdnding^  which  depends  not  upon  bis  Will:  Nor  is  the  ^irit  of  the  Philofopbirs^  any  more  than 
**  the  Spirit  cf  the  Prophets^  fukjeS  to  tbofe  it  reigns  in,  'Tis  not,  therefore,  the  Equity  the 
**  Sincerity,  or  tht  Facility ,  of  other  Men;  b«t  our  own  Conduft,  Difcretion,  and  Condefceti- 
'^  fion,  that  muft  fecure  us  in  our  Undertaking,  and  render  it  fuccefsful. 

3.  *'  And  here,  again,  we  lie  under  no  fmall  Difficulty ^  on  account  of  our  own  natural 
"  Temper  and  Manners ;  for  it  is  an  irrevocable  Decree  with  us,  ever  to  retain  our  native  Can- 
**  dor  and  Simplicity ;  and  not  attempt  a  Paflage  to  Truth  under  the  Condadl  of  Vanity  ;    but 

"  fo  to  moderate  and  behave  our  felves,  a^  not  by  any  Artifice,  Craft,  Cunning,  Impofition,  . 
"  Impofture,  dr  tny  thing  like  Impofturc  ;  but  barely  by  the  OrnnAient  of  Order ;  and  by 
"  diligently  engrafting  new  Difcoveries  upon  the  founded  Part  of  the  old  ones;  to  work 
"  our  Way,  and  cfFcft  our  Defign.  So  far,  therefore,  from  labouring  this  Point  too  much,  that 
*'  we  rather  judge  we  have  bettow'd  lefs  Pains  and  Diligence  in  preparing  Mens  Minds,  and 
*•  conquering  fuch-  great  Difficulties,  than  the  Nature  of  the  Defign  requires. 

4.  **  'Tis  obfcrvable,  that  moft  Men,  in  D///V^r/»^  or  C^/rr/<i///r^  their  Knowledge,  do' not 
««  deal  fiflcerely ;  or  as  the  N;Jture  of  the  Thing  demands.  And  tho'  the  Crime  may  be  lef*,  yet 
"  the  Mifchicf  is  the  fame,  in  thofe  who  are  of  found  Morals,  and  approved  Candor;  but  want 
"  Prudisncc,  or  the  Art  and  Method  of  delivermg  the  Things  in  their  juft  Order.  I^et  this 
"  unfair,  ungenerous,  or  unskilful  Manner  of  delivering  the  Sciences,  is  not  greatly  to  be 
"  complain'd  of;  as  fuch  Writers  have  not,  by  their  Way  of  Delivering,  broke  the  Force  of  the 
"  Things  they  deliver :  for  a  perverfe  Way  of  Teaching  is  juftly  prcferved,  where  only  Tri- 
"  fles  are  taught.  But,  as  our  Defign  is  not  to  deliver  the  Fidlions  of  our  own  Fancy,  the 
*'  Sport  of  Words,  a  Mixture  of  Philofophy  and  Religion,  nor  certain  popular  Obfervations,  or 
"  confiderable  Experiments,  work'd  up  into  fabulous  Theories  ;  but  real  Nature^  with  all  her 
**  Fruits  about  her ;  we  (hould  think  it  a  betraying  of  our  Trull,  ta  infeA  fuch  a  Subie^l,  either 
*'  with  an  ambitious,  an  ignorant,  or  any  other  faulty  manner  of  treating  it.  Our  utmoil 
"  Study  is,  therefore,  bent  uport  a  juft  and  proper  Method  of  delivering  our  felves. 

5.  **  Many  will,  doubtleis,  be  inquiiitiv^  to  know,  what  this  juft  and  proper  Method  is; 
*'  and  require  it  to  be  told  them  naked  and  artlefs,  witliout  any  Preamble  ;  that  they  may  exer- 
**  cife  their  own  Judgments  upon  it :  and  we  wifh,  indeed,  Matters  were  fo  well  with  them, 
**  that  we  might  gratify  their  Requeft.  But  the  Truth  is,  the  Minds  of  Men  have  the  Ways  and 
"  PafFages  up  to  them,  fo  thiclc  befet,  and  obftruAed  with  fuch  dark,  deep  rooted,  and 
**  inveterate  Idols,  as  in  no  wife  to  be  foen  cleared,  laid  level,  and  poliHi^d^  to  receive  the  trud 
"  and  native  Images  of  Things.  Whence  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  our  utmoft  Addrefs,  to  iiifinuate 
"  and  Hide  into  thefe  dark  and  thick  Coverts.  For  as  Lunaticks  are  only  to  be  cured  by 
"  Art,  and  proper  Applications;  but  are  rather  made  Worfe  by  Force,  Oppofition,  and* 
"  rough  Ufage ;  the  fame  Courfe  arc  we  obliged  to  take,  and  ufe  a  gentle  Method  in  the  Cure 
"  of  this  univerfal  Madnefs.  And  here  we,  mrely,  have  a  hard  Task  ;  to  deliver  Science  fo 
^'  innocently,  as  to  give  no  Occafion  of  Error  and  Offence  ;  yet  with  fuch  a  native  and  im- 
"  planted  Force,  as  may  procure  Credit,  guard  againft  the  Injuries  of  Time,  and  deliver  tnow- 
**  ledge  down  to  Pofterity ;  like  a  vigorous  and  lively  Plant,  that  may  daily  grow  and  in- 
<*  creafe ;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  we  fmgle  out  for  our  felves,  and,  as  it  were,  adopt  a  rightly 
*'  difpofed  and  legitimate  Race  of  Readers.  But  whether  we  have  done  all  this,  muft  be  left  19 
**  the  Judgment  of  PoUerity. 
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of  this  Kind  *,  left  it  fliould  be  taken  for  publi(hing  our  own  Merit :  but 
as  an  Edge  muft  be  given  to  the  Induftry  of  others ;   and  their  Minds 
be  excited  and  raifed ;  'tis  proper  we  Ihould  .here  admonifh  Mankind  of 
a  few  Particulars, 
fbiJhimrpf      28.  And,  firft  5  the  Introduction  of  noble  Inventions  feems  to  ho^,  by 
Jmftntm^       fer^  the  moft  excellent  Place   among  all  human  Adions*     And  this  was 
the  Judgment  of  Antiquity  \  which  attributed  dvuine  Honours  to  Ireoentors  ; 
but  conferred  only  htrckal  Honours  upon  thofe  who  deferved  well  in  Ci- 
vH  Affairs  ;  fuch  as  the  Founders  of  Empires,  Legiflators,  and  Deliverers 
of  their  Country.    And  whoever  rightly  confiders  it,   will  find  this  a 
judicious  Cuftom    in   former  Ages  *,  fince  the   Benefits  of  Inventors  may 
extend  to  all  Mankind  ^  but  CruU  Benefits  only   to  particular  Countries, 
or  Seats  of  Men  :  and  thefe  Civil  Benefits  feldom  defcend  to  more  thaa 
a  few  Ages  •,  whereas.  Inventions  are  perpetuated  through  the  Courfe  of 
Time.     Befides,    a  State  is  feldom  amended  in  its  Civil  Affairs,  without 
Force  and  Perturbation ;  whilft  Inventions  fpread  their  Advantage,  with- 
out doing  Injury,  or  caufing  Difturbance. 

29.  Difcoveries,  alfo,  are  like  new  Creations,  and  Imitations  of  the 
divine  Works.  And,  'tis  obfervable  of  Solomon^  that  he  fixed  not  his 
Glory  in  any  of  the  Privileges  of  Royalty,  or  other  Excellencies,  where- 
of he  was  poffeffed  \  but  in  this  fingle  Bufinefs  of  Invention.  '7?j  the 
Glory  of  Goiy  (ays  he,  to  conceal  a  Thing  j  and  the  Glory  of  the  Kr^  to  find 
it  out. 

30.  Again ;  Let  any  one  confider,  what  a  DiiFerence  there  is  betwixt 
the  Life  led  in  any  polite  Province  of  Europe^  and  in  the  favage  and 
barbarous  Parts  or  the  fFeft-Indies  i  and  he  will  find  it  fo  great,  that  one 
Man  may  defervedly  feem  a  God,  to  another  •,  not  only  on  account  of 
greater  Helps  and  Advantages  i  but  alfo  upon  a  Comparifon  of  the  two 
Conditions  :  and  this  Difference  is  not  owing  to  the  Soil,  the  Air,  or  bodily 
Conftitution  ;  but  to  Arts. 

TbeEjficMfyff     3^'  Again  5  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  the  Power ^   the  Effi- 

Invtntiws.     cacy^  and  the  Confequences  of  Inventions  \   which  appear  no  where  plainer, 

than  in  thofe  three  Particulars,   unknown  to  the   Ancients ;    and  whole 

Origins,  tho*  modem,  are  obfcure  and  inglorious  ;  viz.  the  Art  of  Prints 

ingy  Gunpmderj   and  the  Compafs ;    which  have  altered  the  State  of  the 

World,  and  given  it  a  new  Face  ;  ( i.)  with  regard  to  Learning  •,  (2.)  with 

regard  to  fVar  ;  and  (3.)  with  regard  to  Navigation :  Whence,  numberlefs 

Viciflitudes  of  Things  have  enfued  i    infomuch  that  no  EmprCy  no  Se£ly 

no  Celejlial  Bodyy    could    feem   to  h^ve  a    greater  Efficacy,    and,   as  it 

were.    Influence   over  human  Affairs,    than   thefe   three  Mechanical  In- 

ventions  have  had. 

Three  Kinds  of     3^*  Again  J  It'may  not  be  amifs  to  diftinguifli  three  Kinds,  and,  as  it 

Jmkiti9n.       Were,  Degrees  of  Ambition  in  Mankind;  the  firfiy  that  of  fuch  as  define 

to  aggrandize  their  private  Power  in  their  own  Country  ;  which  is  the 

mbft  vulgar  and  degenerate  :  the  fecondy  of  fuch  as  endeavour  to  enlarge 

the 
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the  Power  and  Empire  of  their  Country,  in  refpeft  of  others ;  which  is 
more  noble,  tho*  no  Icfs  cupidinous  :  but  if  any  one  fhould  drive  to 
reftore  and  enlarge  the  Power^  and  Empire  of  Mankind^  over  the  Uni- 
verfe  of  Things-,  this  Ambition,  (if  it  deferves  the  Name  of  Ambition) 
IS,  without  diipute,  more  folid  and  majeftic,  than  the  others.  But  the 
Empire  of  Man  over  Things,  is  entirely  founded  in  Arts  and  Sciences: 
for  Nature  cannot  otherwife  be  commanded,  than  by  obeying  her  Laws. 

33.  But  if  the  Utility  of  any  particular  Invention,  can  afFedt  Mzn- The  great  AS- 
kind  fo  much,  as  to  make  them  think  him  more  than  human,  yff\iQ  vantage  of  the 
could,  by  any  fingle  Benefit,  oblige  the  whole  Species ;  how  much  more-'''^*'^^'^*' 
noble  muft  it  appear,  to  difcover  fome  one  Things  by  which  all  others  may 

readily  be  difcoverea^  ?  And  yet  to  fay  the  Truth,  as  we  are  greatly  obliged 
to  Light,  becaufe  by  its  Means  we  can  fee  to  Read,  find  our  Way, 
exercife  our  Arts,  and  diftinguifh  one  another ;  whilft  the  Sight  of  the  Light 
it  felf,  is  a -more  excellent  and  beautiful  Thing,  than  thefe  its  various  Ufes ; 
fo,  without  difpute,  the  Contemplation  of  Things,  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  without  Superftition  or  Impofture,  Error  or  Confufion,  is  itfclf, 
of  greater  Dignity,  than  all  the  Benefits  of  Invention  *". 

34.  If  any  one,  in  the  laft  Place,    fhould  objed,    that  the  Arts  2ind  That  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  be  wrefted,  and  turned  to  evil  Purpofes  or  Sin,  Luxury,  6?f .  Sciences  maj^ 
this  can   have  little  Weight;    becaufe  it    may  be  faid    of  all    the  \yf^^^^^'fif^m^- 
Things  in  the  World,  fuch  as  great  Capacity,  Courage,  Strength,  Beauty, 

Riches,  Light  itfelf,  6fr.     Let  but  Mankind  recover  their  Right  over  Na-  jnfwer'd. 
ture,  which  was    given  them  by  the  divine  Being  ;   let    them  be   well 
provided  of  Materials ;  and  re^lifed  Reafon^    and  found  Religion^  will  di- 
rea  the  Ufe*- 

Aphorism 

'  Viz,  A  new  Machine^  or  Logic^  dire6ling  the  Mind  to  aft  upon  til  Subjcfts,  with 
great  Advantage.  This  Difcovcry  the  Author,  in  another  Place,  compare*  to  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Coropafs ;  thus.  "  As  in  former  Ages,  when  Navigation  was  direfted  barely  by  obfcr- 
*'  ving  the  Stars,  Men  could  do  no  more  than  coafl  it  along  the  Shores  of  the  old  World  ; 
"  or  crofs  fome  narrow  Seas ;  whilit  the  Ufc  of  the  Compals  was  required,  before  the  great 
**  Ocean  could  be  traverfed,  and  the  new  World  be  difcovered :  In  liiK  manner,  the  prefent 
"  Difcoveries  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  might  be  made  by  Inftinft,  Experience,  Obfervation,  and 
••  Contemplation ;  as  lying  not  very  remote  from  Senfe  ;  but,  before  the  deeper  and  more  re- 
**  mote  Parts  of  Nature  can  be  laid  open,  a  bettor  and  more  perfcdl  Way  of  u/ing  and  work- 
**  ing  with  the  Mind  is  neceliarily  required."  He  farther  obfcrves,  that  "  the  new  World 
"  of  Knowledge,  differs  from  the  new  World  of  America;  the  former  being  much  better  fur- 
"  niftied  with  Arts,  than  the  latter;  fo  that  the  known  Arts  o(  Europe  arc  great  Things  there: 
**  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Additions  dill  required  to  the  Arts  in  ufe,  muft  be  of  a  higher 
**  kind,  and  fo  effe^ual,  as  to  bend,  fubdue,  and  conquer  Nature ;  or  afi'ed  her  radically  :  for 
**  it  almoft  conftantly  happens,  that  the  Things  cafy  to  find,  prove  but  of  little  Service ;  whilft 
**  the  Roots  of  greateft  Virtue  and  Efficacy  are  deepcft  buried. 

^  See  above,  Jpb.  1 24. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  any  confidcrable  Objedlion  to  the  prefent  Defign,  befidei 
thofe  that  have  been  already  anfvver'd.  However,  if  any  remain,  they  have  a  Right  to  be  pro- 
pofed;   even  tho' derived,  as  poflibly  all  the  above-mention'dare,  ixom Anticipation',    or  the 

VoL.IL  H  h  h  ""^*'"' 
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The  Art  of  in-     35.  *Tis  now  Time  wc  fliould  propofe  the  Art  itfelf,  of  Int&preting- 
terpreting^Z' Jslalj^jrg  ,^    wherein,  tho*  we  conceive  that  we  have*  laid  down  highly  ufefiil 
^ger'n  the*'  ^"^  J"^  Precepts  ;  yet  we  attribute  no  Perfeftion,  or  abfolute  NecefEty, 
If4if4,  to  this  Art  of  ours  \  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  without  it.     For  it  is  our 

Opinion,  tTiat  if  Men  were  poflefled  of  a  juft  Hijiorj  of  Nature  and  Ex- 
perknce ;  were  thoroughly  vcrfed  therein ;  and  could  command  themfelves  but 
in  two  Particulars  ;    the  one,  in  laying  afide  received  Opinions  and  No- 
tions ;    the  other,  in  witholding  the  Aflent,  for  a  Seafon,  from  general 
Conclufions  ;    they  might,  by  their  proper,  and  native  Force  of  Mind, 
without  any  other  Art,    fall   upon   our  Form  of  Interpretation:    for  the 
Whole   is   no  more  than  a  genuine  and  natural  Work  of  the  Mind; 
when  the  Obftacles  to  it  are  removed :    tho*,  doubtlefs,  all  will  be  made 
readier  for  ufe,   and  receive  great  Strength,  by  our  Precepts. 
The  Art  of  In-     3^'  ^^^  do.  We  fay,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  thefe  Precepts  of 
vention,  to  in"  ours :   on  the  contrary,   we  who  do  not  highly  efteem  the  Mind  in  its 
ereafe  with    own  Faculty  i  but  chiefly  fo  far  as  it  is  fiirniflied  and  joined  with  Things  \. 
Inventions.,     ought  to  lay  it  down,  that  the  Art  of  Invention  ma^j  grow  up  with  Inven- 
tions themfelves  °*. 

common,  impcrfeft,  and  hafiy  Ufe  of  the  rational  Fatuity.  Upon  a  Retrofpefliony  thoie  that 
have  produced  appear  chiefly  perfonal ;  and  are  anfwcr'd,  accordingly,  by  Arguments  ai 
Hominem  ;  that  do  not  dirc6lly  affcft  the  Main  of  the  Qucttion ;  only  tend  to  mollify  and 
alTuage  Mens  Minds,  and  allay  the  Winds  of  Prejudice,  and  hafty  Oppofition. 

"»  The  Author's  Piece,  entitled  Cogitata  &  Ft/a,  which  was  a  rough  Draught  of  this  firft, . 
or  preparatory  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum^  concludes  thus.  **  The  Matter  we  have  in  hand  is  not 
*'  an  Opinion,  but  a  Work ;  and  not  defigned  to  lay  the  Foundations  of  any  SeS  or  partial  Do- 
<*  Brine ;  but  to  prove  generally,  and  extenfivelv  ufeful.  Whence  it  has  required  the  greater 
•*  Care,  and  Confideration,  not  only  \*ith  regard  to.  the  perfe^ing  of  the  Thing  itfelf;  but 
'*  alfo  with  regard  to  the  maaner  of  delivering  and  communicating  it.  For  it  is  commonly 
«*  found,  that  Men  have  Views  to  Fame,  and  Oftentation ;  fometimes  in  conoeaiing,  snxd' 
*«  fometimes  in  uttering  the  Knowledge  they  think  they  have  acquired.  And  chofe  alfo  who 
**  have  Things  but  of  "little  Weight  to  offer,  ufually  defcribeandput  them  off  in  Half-lights; 
**-  the  better  to  fervc  and  humour  their  own  Vanity.  But  for  our  Undertaking,  we  judge  it 
*^  of  fuch  a  Nature,  that  it  were  highly  unworthy  to  pollute  it  with  any  Degree  of  Ambition 
*•  or  Affeftation.  And  yet,  unlefs  we  were  greatly. unskilled  in  the  Nature  of  Mens  Minds, 
««  and  of  Things  j  and  defircd  to  enter  the  Road  at  once,  without  making  the  lead  Trial 
"  thereof;  it  lies  upon  us  to  remember,  that  inveterate  Errors  can  only  be  rooted  out  by  Art, 
•<  and  gentle  Treatment :  and  that,  therefore,  a  certain  Prudence,  and  Compliance,  muft  be 
"  ufed,  fo  far  as  may  comport  with  Candor  and  Simplicity  i  in  order  to  prevent  Oppofition, 
**  before  it  is  made.  And,  for  this  Purpofe,  we  are  preparing  a  Philofopbical  tVorky  that 
•••  may  have  a  quiet  and  agreeable  Accefs  to  the  Senfes  of  Men.  And  this,  we  hope,  will  prove 
"'  the  eafier,  becaufe  we  do  not  propofe  our  felves  as  Leaders;  but  derive  and  fcatter  Light  from 
**■  Nature  herfelf :  fo  that  there  ihall  hereafter  be  no  occafion  for  Leaders.  But  Time,  in  the 
**  Interim,  being  on  the  Wing  ;  and  the  Author  too  much  engaged  in  Civil  Aflairs ;  efpc- 
**'  cially  confidering  the  Uncertainties  of  Life ;  he  would  willingly  haften  to  fecure  fome 
•*•  Part  of  hi?  Defign  from  Contingencies ;  and  After  much  dofc  Thought,  and  a  deliberate 

Confi- 
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Se£l:.  VIL      Interpreting  Nature,   explained. 

-•«  Confideratioiiy  he  determined,  that,  to  prevent  fo  ufeful  a  Thing  from  Difader,  the  heft 

^«  Courfe  was  to  propofc  and  lay  down  certain  Tables  of  Invention,  or  Forms  of  genuine  Enquiry, 

**  that  isy  the  digeiled  Matter  d[  Particulars,  defign'd  for  the  Work  of  the  Undcrftanding ;  and 

-•«  this  in  fomc  determinate  Subjeds,  by  Way  of  Example,  or  a  palpable  Model  of  the  Whole. 

-«*  Nor  could  he  devife  any  thing  better,  for  fetting  the  true  Manner  of  Procedure,  and  the 

•*«  Errors  of  the  Way,  in  a  clear  Light ;    or  for  evidently  fhcwing,  that  the  Things  delivered 

^<  are  folid,  and  not  the  Sport  of  Words  ;  and,  again,  for  dinindlly  pointing  out  what  they  ihould 

^<  avoid,  who  either  diffauft  the  Defign,  or  conceive  too  highly  of  it.    And  hence,  tho*  we 

^'  flionld  not  our  felves  compleat  the  Undertakine ;    yet  Men,  of  a  folid  and  fublime  Genius, 

^*  being  thus  admoniihed  by  what  we  have  offered,   may,   without  any  greater  Alhftance,  ex- 

««  peft  the  reft  from  themfdves ;  and  finifli  it.    For,  as  to  the  Matter  in  hand,  we  are  almoft  df 

^*  nis  Opinion,  who  iaid,  This  is  enough  for  the  Wife ;  and  for  the  Unwife,  more  would  not  be 

**  fervicesbli.    But  as  it  would  have  appeared  too  abrupt,  to  have  begun  with  the  Tables  them- 

^  fetvesi  wc  thought  proper  to  introduce  them  by  this  Prep4rdtery  Difceurfe. 
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PART      IL 


S  E  C  T.     L 

Particular  Aphorisms  for  Interpreting 
Nature  :  or,  the  Means  of  Enlarging 
r/'^  Human  Power  ^/;^  Knowledge^, 
hy  the  Difcovery  of  Forms. 

Aphorism    I. 

IS  the  Office,  and  End,  of  the  human  Pcwer^  to  gene-  The  Office  of 
rate,    or  fupcrinduce,   a  new  Nature,  or  Natures,  ^^^  ^*^^* 
upon  a  Body  affign'd :   and,   (2.)  the  Office,  ^^^KZ^ufge. 
End,  of  the  human  Knowledge^  to  difcover  the  Form 
of  a  Nature  aflignM  ;  that  is,  its  real  Difference, 
naturizing  Nature,    Law,    or   the  Fountain  from 
whence  it  flows  -,  which  are  Terms  we  ufe,  in  or- 
der to  give  fome  tolerable  Notion  of  our  Meaning '.     And,    fubfervient 
to  thefe  two  primary  JVorks^  there  are  two  othtr  fecondary  ones^  of  inferior 

Confide- 

■  For  a  fuller  Notion  of  Forms,  fee  below,  Apb.  2,  17,  20.  and  Seff,  II.  Jfb.  23,  27,  tfr.  But, 
to  render  this  Apkorjfm  more  clear  and  intelligible ;  we  may  turn  it  thus.  "  Upon  a  given  Bafis 
**  of  Matter,  to  form,  or  introduce,  a  new  Nnture,  in  all  poffible  Cafes,  is  the  Ufe  and  Ex- 
"  ercife''of  our  Powers  ;  and  to  difcover  the  Caufes  of  the  EfFeds  in  all  Subjcds,  is  the  Uft 
"  andExercifc  of  our  Knowledge  :  which  are  two  coincident  Intentions;  and,  in  EfFed,  the 
**  lame.  For  what,  in  Speculation,  appears  to  be  th.  C/Jufe ;  is,  in  Pradlicc,  the  Means  of 
**  Adion  ;  and  diredls  us  in  the  performing  the  Thing.  Thus,  for  Example,  upon  finding  that 
"  the  fpecific  and  determinate  Virtues,  or  Taftcs  and  Odours  of  certain  aromatic  Plant?,  refide 
**  in  their  ElTential  Oils ;  we  arc  hence  dirc£led  to  obtain  thefe  Oils,  in  order  to  procure  the 
"  peculiar  Virtues,  Taftes,  and  Odours  of  fuch  Plants.  And  thus  the  Cafe  holds  univcrfally  i 
.'*  as  will  more  fully  appear  hereafter."    Sec  below,  ^fb,  3,  4,  11,  12,  ^c. 
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Confideration  :  thus,  ( i.)  to  the  former  belongs  the  'transformation  cf 
Concretes^  from  one  ^hing  into  another^  through  all  poffible  Variety  \  and, 
(2.)  to  the  latter,  the  Difcoverj  of  the  latent  Procefs  in  every  Generation 
and  Motion^  as  it  is  continued  from  the  manifefi  Efficient ^  and  the  manifefl 
Matter^  up  to  the  giving  of  the  Form  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  belongs 
to  it  the  Difcovery  of  the  concealed  Stru3ure  of  quiefcent  Bodies,  or  Bo- 
dies that  are  not  in  Motion  ^. 

Aphorism    II. 

Cnufes  of  four      2.  How  inadequate  and  unfuccefsful  that  human  Knowledge  is,  which  wc 
Kinds.  have  at  prefent  in  Ufe,  may  appear  from  the  Things  commonly  afferted^ 

'Tis  certain,  that  true  Knowledge^  is  the  Knowledge  of  Caufes.  Now  we  may 
properly  make  four  Kinds  of  C^^/^i  ;  viz.  (i.)  tht  Mattery  {2.)rhtForm\ 
(3O  xht  Efficient ;  and,  (4.)  the  End.  But  the  latter,  or  final  Caufe^  is  fo 
far  from  being  ferviceable,  that  it  corrupts  the  Sciences  i  unlefs  it  be  re- 
ftrained  to  human  Aftions  ^.  The  Difcovery  of  Formsj  is  held  defperatc  \ 
and  the  efficient  and  material  Caufes,  in  the  manner  they  are  at  prefent 
fought  after  and  admitted,  {viz.  the  remote  Efficient^  and  the  remote 
material  Caufes^  without  the  Knowledge  of  the  latent  Procefs  up  to  the 
Form^)  are  trifling  and  fuperficial  Things  -,  that  fcarce  at  all  contribute  to 
real,  and  efFeftive  Knowledge.  *Tis  true,  we  above  noted  and  correded 
the  Error  of  the  Mind,  in  attributing  the  Effcnces  of  Things  to  Forms  ^ : 
but  altho*  in  Nature^  nothing  really  exifts  befides  individual  Bodies,  that 
perform  individual  Aftions,  by  a  Law ;  yet  in  Do£irine^  this  Law  itfclf, 
the  Enquiry  into  it,  with  the  Difcovery  and  Explanation  thereof,  is 
Firms,  what,  the  Foundation  as  well  of  Knowledge^  as  of  fVorks:  and  'tis  this  Lawj 
and  its  Parts,  that  we  underftand  by  the  name  of  Forms  ^  5  elpecially  as 
the  Terra  already  prevails,  and  is  grown  familiar  *• 

Aphorism    III. 

ne  Kno-jf'         3.  He  who  knows   the  Caufe  of  any  Nature,  as,  forlnftance,  that  of 
la: ge  of  Yorm^^^^^^  or  Whitenefs,  in  certain  Subjeds  only,  has  an  imperfect  Knowledge  % 
%u(!v€neT.     he  who  can  produce  an  Effeft  upon  certain  Matters  only,   among  thofe 
fufceptible  thereof,    has,   in  like  manner,  an  imperfect  Power  \    and   he 

who 

^  The  prefer  Sett  oi  Apborifms  will  require  a  confidcrablc  Degree  of  Attention  s  and  fhould 
be  read  in  the  manner  of  Mathematical  Demofijlrations, 

^  Which  are  feldom  found,  upon  farther  Enquiry,  to  be  derived  from  their  C^ri^/ ;  fo  that 
they  frequently  fail,  when  ufed  2l%  Rules  of  Practice,     See  the  Firft  Part,  paflim. 

^  Sec  Fol.L  /.  83,  84,  ^c. 

•  See  above,  Jph.  5 1 . 

f  By  the  Word  Forr/ts,  therefore,  we  arc  to  underftand  a  full  and  clear  Knowledge  of  the  Laa/y 
ProceJi/re,  or  Af^/?;// of  Nature,  in  producing  Efteas.  This  Notion  will,  however,  be  farther 
improved  and  explained  hereafter.     See  below^  Jpi>.  17,  20. 

»  The  Author  every  where  endeavours,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  retain  the  ancient  Terms;  tho' 
he  conveys  new  Meanings  under  them  j  as  judging  it  bed  to  inno irate,  like  Time,  by  Degrees. 
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who  knows  only  the  efficient  and  material  Caufes^j  which  are  unftabic, 
and,  in  fome  Cafes,  no  more  than  Vehicles,  or  Caufes  that  carry  the 
Form  ',  may  arrive  at  new  Inventions  in  a  Subjedk  fomewhat  fimilar  and 
prepared  ;  tho*.  he  cannot  remove  the  Boundaries  ef  Things  that  are 
deeper  fixed  :  but  he  who  underftands  Forms j  will  perceive  the  Unity  * 
of  Nature  in  the  moft  diffimilar  Cafes;  and  may  therefore  difcover  and 
produce  fuch  Things  as  have  not  hitherto  appeared  -,  or  fuch  as  neidier 
the  Viciffitude  of  Nature,  nor  the  Induftry  of  Experimenting,  nor  Chance 
itfelf,  could  ever  have  brought  into  being  :  nor  would  they  otherwife  have 
entered  the  Thoughts  of  Men  \  So  that  Juftnefs  of  Theory^  or  Contem- 
plation, and  Freedom  of  Prtfi5?rV<f,  or  Operation,  depend  upon  the  Dj/rw^ry 
of  Forms. 

Aphorism    IV. 

4.  Altho*  the  human  Power,  and  human  Knowledge,  are  nearly  allied,  Prania  t§ 
and,  in  a  manner  the  fame  i  yet  by  reafon  of  the  pernicious  and  Invt-  govern  Tbeorj. 
terate  Cuftom  of  dwelling  in  abftraft  Notions,  'tis  abundantly  the  fafeft 
Way  to  begin  and  build  up  the  Sciences,  from  thofe  Foundations  which 
are  laid  in  order  to  Practice,  fo  as  to  let  this  nurk  out,  and  determine 
the  Theory.  We  Ihall,  therefore,  here  examine  what  Kind  of  Rule,  Di* 
reftion^  or  Leading,  a  Man  would  principally  wifh  for,  in  order  to  fupcr- 
Induce  an  alGgned  Nature  upon  a  given  Body« 

"»  See  Jpb,  a.  of  this  Part. 

*  ViZ'  The  Uniformity f  or  rather  the  Identity^  or  Samenefs,  of  Natttn ;  for  by  the  Suppo- 
fition.  Forms  arc  the  Lavfs  of  Nature ;  according  to  which  (he  conllantly  afts ;  that  is,  ever-  ia 
one  and  the  fame  manner  :  fo  that  a  Knowledge  of  Form%  is  a  Knowledge  of  the  Unityy  tden* 
tityj  or  what  may  be  called  the  Manner  of  Nature. 

'^  In  another  Place,  the  Author  has  broke  this  Apborifm  into  Parts ;  which  may  render  k 
more  intelligible ;    riz. 

1^  "He  who  underftands  the  Caufe  of  any  Nature  in  certain  Subjefts  only,  has  but  an  ira- 
^<  pcrfeft  Knowledge  ;  as  he  who  can  produce  an  Efied  only  in  one  certain  Matter,  of  all  thofe 
<<  fufceptible  thereof,  has  but  an  imperfect  Power- 

2.  "  He  who  underftands  efficient  and  material  Caufes^  is  thence  inftruded  how  to  com- 
'*  pound,  divide,  transfer,  or  produce,  and  even  proceed  to  new  Difcoverics,  in  Subjects  of  a 
<^  fomewhat  fimilar  and  difpofed  Matter ;  but  cannot  by  this  Means  alter  the  deep  fixed  Li» 
<«  mits  of  Thmgs. 

3.  "  He  who  underfUnds  the  Caufes  of  zny  Nature  but  in  certain  Subjc£ls,  knows  only 
*«  the  efficient,  or  material  Caufes^  which  are  unftable  Things ;  and  no  more  than  Vehicles  of 
**  Caufes,  wherein  the  Form  rcfides  :  but  he  who  underftands  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  in  very 
**  different  Kinds  of  SubjeAs,  has  a  Knowledge  of  the  Forms  of  Things. 

4.  "  He  who  underfbnds  Forms,  will  difcover  and  produce  fuch  Things  as  are  hitherto 
**  unknown,  and  unproduced ;  and  fuch  as  neither  the  Revolutions  and  Changes  of  Nature,  nor 
^«  Experience,  would  ever  have  manifcfted  j  nor  the  Thoughts  of  Men  ever  otherwife  have 
**  conceived. 

5.  "  The  Way  and  Perfcdlion  of  Truth  and  Power  is  the  fame ;  vin^.  the  Difcovcry  of  Forms  ; 
**  upon  which  enfues  both  a  juft  Theory,  and  an  unlimited  Praftice.  And  hence  it  appears, 
**  that  the  Pcrfeftion  of  human  Knowledge,  both  fpcculative  and  praftical,  is  the  Knowledge 
**  of  Forms,  For  to  contemplate  the  Procefs  of  Nature  in  her  Works,  is  a  juft  Theory,  that 
«  leads  to  a  pcrfeft  Praaicer  No  Wonder,  therefore,  if  the  Difcovery  of  Forms  be  the  fole 
Bufinefs  of  this  Second  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Vol.  IL  I  i  i  5.  Thus 
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TbiFroperiies     5-  Thus  if  any  one  Ihould  defire  to  fuperinduce  upon  Silver  the  yellow 
cf  a  good  Rule  Colour  of  Gold,  and  to  increafe  its  fpecific  Gravity,    or  to  fuperinduce 
forPraatce.    Tranfparency  upon  an  opaque  Stone  ;  Malleability  upon  Glafs;  Vegeta- 
tion upon  a  Body  not  of  the  vegetable  Kind,  ^c.   he  would,  doubtlefs, 
defire  to  be  Ihewn,  ( i.)  fome  Way  that  Ihould  not  fruftrate  his  Labour, 
or  fail  him  upon  the  Trial.    (2.)  He  would  defire  fuch  a  Method  as  fhould 
not  tie  him  down,  or  confine  him  to  the  Ufe  of  certain  determinate  Means, 
and  particular  Ways  of  Working  ;  becaufe  he  might,  perhaps,  be  unpro- 
vided herein  ;  or  not  have  the  Power  and  Convenience  of  procuring  the 
neceffary  Helps  :  And  if  there  were  other  Methods,  within  his  PoWer,  be- 
lides  that  delivered  in  the  Rule,  for  fuperinducing  fuch  a  Nature,  that  he 
might  not  be  excluded  their  Ufe,   thro*  the  Limitation,   or  Narrownefs 
of  his  Rule-,  and  fo  not  receive  the  Benefit  of  thofe  Methods.    (3.)  He 
would  wifli  to  be  (hewn  fomething  lefs  difficult  than  the  Operation  he 
enquires  after  ;  and  fuch  as  might  approach  nearer  to  Praftice. 
ng  Precept        ^.  The  Precept,  therefore,  for  a  true  and  perfeft  praftical  Rule,  is,  that 
f§r  a  ferfea    the  Rule  he  fure^  unrejirained  to  particular  Means  or  Expedients  ;  and  difpofe 
RuleofPra'    Qf  ig^d  direifly  to  ASlion :  and  this  is  the  fame  Thing  with  the  Difcovery 
^'^^*  of  a   real  Form.    For,  the  Form  of  any  Nature,  is  fuch,  that  where  it 

is,   the  given  Nature  muft  infeUibly  be :  The  Form^  therefore,  is  perpe- 
tually prefent,    when    that  Nature   is  prefent ;    afcertains  it  univerlally, 
and  accompanies  it  every  where.     Again,    this  Form  is  fuch,  that  when 
removed,    the  given  Nature  infallibly  vaniflies :    Therefore  the  Form  is 
perpetually  wanting,  when  that  Nature  is  wanting  ;  and  thus  confirms  its 
Prefence,    or  Abfence  ;   and  goes   and    comes  with  that  Nature  alone. 
Laftly,  a  true  Form^^    is  fuch  as  can  deduce  a  given  Nature  from  fome 
ejfential  Fropert'j ",    which  refides   in  many  Things  ;    and    is   more   inti- 
the  Precept     mately  known,  or  linked  to  Nature,  than  the  Form  itfelf.     The  Precept, 
f^^^  '''^'^^^  therefore,  for  a  true  and  perfedl  Theoretical  Axiom  is,  to  find  another  Na- 
^ticaf Axiom'  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  convertible  with  the  Nature  ajftgned  •,    yet  limit  the  more 
common  Nature^    like  a  true  Genus  **.      Thefe   two   Precepts,    the  former 
whereof  is   praftical,    and  the  latter  Ipeculative,    are  one  and  the  fame 
Thing  ^  i    and  fo  what  proves  moft  ufeful  in  Praiiice^  is  alfo  pcrfecfliy 
juft  in  Tbeory\  Aphorism 

"  Fiz.  A  Knowledge  of  Nature's  Means,  in  producing  any  Efiedl.  Sec  Jpb.  3.  of  this 
Part. 

"  To  find  this  Property,  therefore,  readily  difpofcs  and  leads  to  Prafticc,  by  (ingling  out 
one  particular  Property,  whereon  the  reft  depend  ;  inftead  of  purfuing  a  great  many.  Thus, 
it  fliould  fcera,  that  if  any  Matter  could  be  made  as  ponderous  as  Gold,  it  would  become  Gold  ; 
or  If  any  \t  .ttcr  cou!d  be  made  as  hard  and  refplendent  as  the  Diamond,  it  would  become  Dia- 
mond, ^V. 

•  So,  for  Example,  by  enquiring  into  the  Form  of  Heat^  a  particular  fhuddering  Motion 
among  the  rm:ill  Part*?  of  Bodies,  feems  the  convertible  Nature,  or  Form^  that,  like  a  trxitGenuSy 
limits  tiie  more  common  Nature  of  Heat.  See  below,  Jpb.  15,  16  17,  18,  i^c.  bot  paru- 
cularly,  Jph.  20    (3  )  and  (4..) 

P  See  Part  T.  Aph.  3. 

^  The  A'leaning  is,  thit  to  gain  the  beft  praStiatl  Rules^  we  muft  difcover  the  Forms  of 
Things ;  that  For  mi  are  Rules  ;  and  Theory  and  Practice  the  fame  Thing.  The  following 
Aphofifms  will  add  more  Light  hereto*     Sec  in  particular,  Jpb.  9. 
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Aphorism  V. 

7.  But  the  i2«if,  or  Jxiomy  for  the  Tranftnutation  of  Bodies  %    is  of  two  Axiom  for  the 
Kinds.     The  firjl^  regards  a  Body,  as  a  certain  CoUedion  or  Combina-  Transfirma- 
tion  offtmple  NaturesK     Thus,    for  Example,    in  Gold,   there  meet  to- ^'^^ ?/^^'^'^^' 
gether  Yellownefs,  a  determinate  Gravity,    Malleability  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, Fixedncfs  in  ^  the  Fire,  a  particular  Manner  of  flowing  in  the  Fire, 

a  determinate  Wjly  of  Solution,  fcf^.  which  are  the  fimple  Natures  in 
Oold.  And,  therefore,  this  Kind  of  Axiom  deduces  the  Thing  from  the 
Forms  of  fimple  Natures.  For  he  who  underftands  Forms,  and  the  Man- 
ner of  fuperinducing  this  Yellownefs,  Gravity,  Duftility,  Fixednefs,  Fa- 
culty of  Fufion,  Solution,  (^c.  with  their  particular  Degrees,  and  Pro- 
portions, will  confider  and  provide  how  to  join  them  together  in  fome 
Body  -,  fo  that  a  Tranfmutation  into  Gold  (hall  follow  < :  and  this  Kind 
of  Operation  regards  the  principal  Adion.  For  the  Way  is  the  lame  of 
producing  any  one  fimple  Nature,  as  many  :  only  Man  is  more  confined 
and  refl:rained  in  working  where  many  are  required  -,  becaufe  of  the  Difii- 
culty  of  uniting  a  Variety  of  Natures  together,  which  do  not  eafily 
meet,  except  in  the  common  and  beaten  Roads  of  Nature  ^  And  yet 
this  Method  of  working,  which  regards  fimple  Natures,  tho*  in  a  concrete 
^^ody,  may  proceed  upon  fuch  Principles  as  are  conftant,  eternal  and 
univerfal  in  Nature ;  and  afford  fuch  broad  Ways  to  the  human  Power, 
as  the  Mind,  in  the  prefent  State  of  Things,  can  fcarce  conceive  or  re- 
prefent  to  itfelf ". 

8.  But  thcfecond  Kind  of  Axiomy  which  depends  upon  difcovcring  xht  Seand  Jxhm 
latent  Procefs'^y  does  not  proceed  by  fimple  Natures;    but   by  concvtttfir  Tranfmih 
Bodies,  fuch  as  they  are  found  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature :    For  ^^^''•• 
Example,   when  Enquiry  is  made  from  what  Origin,   by  what  Means, 

and  what  Procedure,  Gold,  or  any  other  Metal,  or  Stone,  is  generated, 
from  its  firft  fluid  Matter,  or  Rudiments,  up  to  a  perfedt  Mineral :  Or, 
again,  by  what  Procels  Plants  are  generated,  from  the  firft  Concretions 
of  their  Juices  in  the  Earth,  or  from  the  Seed,  to  a  formed  Plant ;  to- 
gether with  the  whole  Succefllon  of  Motion,  and  the  various  and  con- 
tinued Endeavours  of  Nature.  Underftand  the  fame  of  regularly  explain- 
ing the  Production  of  Animals,  from  tht  firft  Aft  of  Generation  5  and 
£0  of  other  Bodies  ^  • 

'  Sec  Afb.  I.  of  this  Part. 

•  Or  what  wc  commonly  call  ProperHes* 

«  See  Foi.  III.  p.  88,  89. 

*»  Fix,  As  they  arc  united  by  Nature  herfclf ;   for  Example,  In  Gold,  Quickfilvcr,  i^c. 

"  There  arc  fcveral  Attempts  of  this  Kind  in  the  Syha  Sylvarum.  Sec  particularly,  the  Ar- 
ticles Gold,  Tranfmutationst  &c.  But  a  more  pcrfeft  Hiftory  of  Natun  and  Art  muft  be  pro- 
cured, before  any  fucccfsful  Method  of  this  Kind  can  be  formed. 

^  Fix,  The  fcveral  continued  Steps,  or  whole  Procedure  of  Nature,  in  producing  Effcfts. 
Sec  below,  Aph,  6. 

^  Let  an  Eye  be  had  all  along  to  the  firft  Apborifm  of  this  SeSion  i  where  a  ^Foundation  of 
the  'Whole  is  laid. 

I  i  i  2  Q.  And 
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7%e  Inveftigation  Part  If* 

9.  And  this  Enquiry  does  not  only  regard  the  Generation  of  Bodies  ; 
but  likewife  other  Motions  and  Works  of  Nature  :  for  Example,  when 
Enquiry  is  made  into  the  whole  Series  and  continued  Aftions  of  Nutri- 
tion, from  the  firft  receiving  of  the  Aliment,  to  a  perfed:  Aflimilation  ; 
or,  after  the  fame  Manner,  into  the  voluntary  Motion  of  Animals,  from 
the  firft  Impreflion  of  the  Imagination,  and  the  continued  Efforts  of 
the  Spirit,  down  to  the  bending  and  moving  of  the  Limbs;  or,  again, 
ki  explaining  the  Motion  of  the  Tongue,  Lips,  and  other  Organs,  up 
to  the  Formation  of  articulate  Sounds.  For  thefe  Things  alfo  have  re- 
gard to  concrete  Natures,  or  Natures  affociate  and  organical  ;  and  be- 
long, as  it  were,  to  the  particular  and  efpecial  Cuftoms  of  Nature ;  and 
not  to  the  fundamental  and  common  Laws  which  conftitute  Forms.  It 
muft  indeed  be  allowed,  that  this  Method  feems  more  facile,  quick  and 
promifing,  than  the  primary  Method^  above  mentioned  ^. 

10.  But  the  effedtive  Part,  which  anfwers  to  this  fpeculative  one,  in  like 
manner  extends,  and  advances  its  Operation,  from  thofe  Things  which 
are  commonly  found  in  Nature,  to  certain  others  that  lie  near,  or  not 
very  remote :  tho*  the  higher  and  radical  Operations  upon  Nature  require 
the  former  primary  Axioms.  And  where  Mankind  has  no  Power  of  ope- 
rating, but  only  of  contemplating,  as  in  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  which  we 
cannot  operate  upon,  change  or  transform  ;  yet  the  Enquiry  of  the  Faft, 
or  Truth  of  the  Thing,  belongs,  no  lefs  than  the  Knowledge  of  Caufes, 
and  Relations,  to  the  primary^  and  univerfal  Axioms  of  fimple  Natures  ■  :  fup- 
pofc,  for  Example,  the  Enquiry  about  the  Nature  of  fpontaneous  Rota- 
tion, Attraftion,  and  many  other  Natures ;  which  are  more  common  and 
familiar  to  us  than  the  Celeftial  Bodies  themfelves.  And  let  no  one  expeft 
to  determine  the  Queftion,  whether  the  diurnal  Motion  belongs  to  the 
Heavens  or  the  Earth,  unlefs  he  firft  underftand  the  Nature  of  fponata- 
neous  Rotation*., 

Aphorism    VL 

II.  The  latent  Procefi  we  fpeak  of**,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  eaiRly  enter 
the  Mind,  fo  befet  as  it  is  at  prefent :  for  we  do  not  here  mean  certain 
vifible  Meafures,  or  Signs,  or  Steps  of  Procedure  in  Bodies ;  but  a  per- 
feft  continued  Procefs,  the  greateft  Part  whereof  efcapcs  the  Senfe. 
Contains  nu--        ^2*  Thus,  for  Example,   in  every  Generation  and   Transformation   of 
merous  Ffirti-  Bodies,    it  comes  to  be  enquired  what   is  loft,   or  flies  off ;   what  ftays 
culm*  behind  ;   what  is  added  ;   what  dilated  ;    what  contradted  ;   what  united  ; 

what  feparated  ;    what  continued  ;   what  cut  off  5.  what,  impells  5    what 
obftruds  i  what  prevails ;  what  yields,  &?^. 

13.  Nor 

y  See  above,  §.7.   and  again,  Aph.  i- 
*  Sec  above,  ^.7. 

■  Becaufc  the  more  fimple,  common,  and  obvious  Natures   muft  "be  underftood,  before  we 
can  hope  to  underftand  fuch  as  are  compouftdcd,  remote,  orabftrufc..    Sec  VqL  II.  f>  15, 


latent  fro- 
e^s,  what.* 
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13.  Nor  are  thcfe  Things  only  to  be  fought  in   the   Generation,   or  Unregarded m 
Transformation,  of  Bodies ;  but  after  the  fame  manner,    it  comes  to  be  the  Sciences. 
enquired  in  all  other  Alterations  and  Motions ;  what  precedes  ;  what  fuc- 

eeeds  ;  what  is  quick  ;  what  flow  -,  what  gives  Motion,  what  governs  it ; 
and  the  like.  But  all  thefe  Things  remain  unknown,  and  untouched  in 
the  Sciences^  which  are,  at  prefent,  formed  in  a  very  grofs,  and  perfedly 
ir.adequate  Manner.  For  as  every  natural  Aftion  is  performed  by  the 
fnialleft  Particles,  or  at  leaft  by  Particles  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  the  Senfes ; 
let  no  Man  expeft  to  govern  Nature,  or  turn  her  Courfe,  till  he  has, 
in  a  proper  manner,  become  acquainted  with  thefe  fmall  Particles  ^ 

Aphorism    VII. 

14.  Again;  the  Enquiry,  and  Difcovery,  of  the  concealed  5/n^^«r^  "^  in  The  concealed 
Bodies,  is  as  much  a  new  Thing,  as  the  Difcovery  of  the  latent  Frocefs^^^*^^^^^^  ^^' 
and  Form :   for  Men  have  hitherto  trod  only  in  the  outer  Courts  of  Na-  *^*' 

ture  -,  and  are  not  prepared  to  enter  within.  But  no  one  can  fuperinduce 
a  new  Nature  upon  a  given  Body  ;  or  fuccefsfuUy  and  appofitely  change 
it  into  another  Body  ;  unlefs  he  has  firft  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the 
Body  to  be  altered,  or  transformed  ^  as  without  it  he  will  fall  upon  fri- 
volous Methods,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  difficult,  perverfe  and  unfuitable 
to  the  Nature  of  the  Body  whereon  he  operates  :  and  therefore  in  this  re- 
fpeft  alfo,  a  Way  muft  be  neceflarly  opened  and  prepared. 

15.  Labour  is  properly  and  advantageoufly  beftowed  upon  xht  Anat(m'j  Jnd  difficult 
of  organical  Bodies  •,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Men  and  Brutes  :  as  it  feems  a  Thing  ^^  ^'^^  ^'• 
of  Subtilty,  and  a  good  Scrutiny  of  Nature.     But  this  kind  of  Anatomy 

is  a  Work  of  the  Eye,  fubjeft  to  Senfe,  and  takes  place  only  in  orga- 
nical Bodies  •,  fo  that  it  is  an  obvious  and  facile  Thing,  compared  with 
the  real  Anatomy  of  the  latent  Struufure  in  Bodies  accounted  fimilar  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  fpecificate  Things  and  their  Parts  -,  as  Iron,  and  Stone  ;  the  fimi- 
lar Parts  of  Plants  and  Animals,  as  the  Root,  Leaf,  Flower,  Flelh,  Blood, 
Bone,  ^c.  And  in  this  Particular,  human  Induftry  has  not  been  entirely 
wanting  ;  as  appears  from  the  Separations  of  fuppofed  fimilar  Bodies  by  Di- 
ftillations,  and  other  Methods  of  Solution,  in  order  to  fliew  the  Diflimi- 
larity  of  the  Compound,  by  feparating  and  collevSling  its  different  homo- 
geneous Parts  together :  Which  is  a  Thing  of  Ufe,  and  makes  to  our 
prefent  Purpofe :  tho*  it  is  often  fallacious  i  becaufe  many  Natures  are 
attributed  to  Separation,  as  if  they  pre-exifted  in  the  Compound  i  whilft 
they  are  really  given,  and  originally  fuperinduced  by  the  Fire,  Heat, 
or  other  Method  of  refolving  them.  And  this  alfo  is  but  a  fmall  Part 
of  the  Bufinefs  of  finding  the  true  Structure  of  a  Compound ;  as  this 
Strufturc  is  a  Thing  of  very  great  Delicacy  and  Subtilty,   and   rather 

confounded 

•  See  ^j.  III.  p,  222,  ^c. 

*  Sec  above,  PartlL  Afb.  u- 
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confounded  them  difcovered,  and  brought  to  Light,  by  the  Operations  of 
the  Fire*. 
Induaiontobe  1 6.  Bodies,  therefore,  are  to  be  feparated,  and  refolved,  not  by  Fire, 
^fed  injtead  tf/but  by  Reafon^  and  genuvte  Induction  \  with  the  Afliftance  of  Expcri- 
^^^'^^^r^^.  ments  :  and  again,  by  comparing  them  with  other  Bodies,  and  redu- 
4i^s.  cing  them  to  fimple  Natures,  and  their  Forms,  which  meet  and  are  conn- 

bined  in  the  Compound  ;  for  we  muft  go  over  from  Vulcan^  to  Minerva^ 
if  we  would  bring  to  Light  the  real  Textures  and  Strudtures  of  Bodies  ; 
wherein  ail  the  fecret  and  fpecific  Properties  and  Virtues  of  Things  de- 
pend i    and  from  whence  the   Rule  of  every  powerful  Alteration,    and 
Transformation,  is  to  be  derived. 
The  Spirit  and     1 7*  Thus,  for  Example,   we  muft  enquire,  what  the  Spirit  in  every 
tangible  Parts  Body  is  ;  and  what  the  tangible  Suhjtance  \  whether  this  Spirit  be  copious 
tfBodies.tobt ^^  turgid,    or   hungry  and  fmall  in  Quantity-,   whether  it  be  thin  or 
infutre  aj  er.  ^^^^^  ^   ^^^^  ^^  g^^^  ^   brisk  or  fluggifh  j    weak  or  ftrong ;  in  Progrefs 
or  Recefs  ;    interrupted  or  continued  ;  agreeing  or  difagreeing  with  the 
Things  external  and  circumjacent,    i^c.    And  in  like  manner  we  are  to 
enquire    about    the   tangible   Subftance  (which  admits    as   many   Dific- 
rences  as  the  Spirit ;)    what  its  Coats,  its  Grain,  and  Fibres,  its  Kinds 
of  Texture.     Again,    under  the  fame  Enquiry  comes  the  Diftribution 
of  the  Spirit  through  the   corporeal  Mafs  •,    with  its  Pores,    Pafiages, 
Veins,  Cells,  and  the  Rudiments,  or  firft  Lineaments,  of  the  organical  Body. 
In  which  Cafes  alfo,    and  confequently  in  the  Inveftigation  of  every  con- 
cealed  Stru£lure^    a   true   and    clear   Light  is  afforded,    by   our  primary 
Jxioms^  fufficicnt  to  difpel  all  Darknefs  and  ufelefs  Subtilty  ^. 

Aphorism  VIII, 

^bl'slTners  in  ^^'  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  hvmg  US  to  the  Hypothefis  of  Atoms  ;  which  erro- 
\andfan'  '*  neoufly  prefuppofes  Vacuity,  and  a  permanent  State  of  Matter  \  but 
Jwer*d.  to  real   Particles,    fuch  as   they  are  found.     Nor   need  any  one  dread 

this  Subtilty  as  inexplicable* ;  for,    on  the  contrary,    the  more  the  En- 
quiry tends  to  fimple  Natures,  the  plainer  and  clearer  will  every  Thmg 

become  \ 

«  The  Fire  is  a  v^rj  improper  Analyfer  in  many  Cafes;  cfpecially  where  the  Subjeft  is  ca- 
pable of  being  fcorched,  or  "cnder'd  empyreumatlc ;  which  quite  perverts  or  alters  its  Nature  ; 
as  wee  fee  in  burnt  Sugar,  i^c, 

f  See  Part  JL  Jpb.  i,  5,  and  7. 

«  This  Caution  appears  to  be  fea(bnably  interpofed  ;  for,  doubtlels,  many  Readers,  who  have 
not  been  ufcd  to  abftrufc  Speculations,  or  mathematical  Reafoning,  will  "be  at  a  Lofs  to  perceive 
what  the  Author  drives  at  ;  or  be  apt  to  imagine  the  Whole  an  intricate  Subtilty,  not  worth  the 
Trouble  of  Undcrftanding.  Thofe  who  think  in  this  manner,  may  plcafe  to  pafs  over,  for  a 
Time,  the  firft  ten  Apborifms  of  this  Second  Pari ^  and  begin  with  the  eleventh  ;' for  the  pra^ 
ilical  Thhles^  and  adlual  Method  of  invertigating  the  Formi  of  Things ;  (where  all  is  performed 
by  Examples  and  fcnfible  Rcprefentations;)  will  prepare  the  Mind,  and  faciliute  the  under- 
(landing  of  thefe  more  abftruie  Aphorifms,  if  read  after  fomc  toleiiablc  Notion  of  the  Buiineii  in 
jtuad,  and  the  Method  of  condudling  it,  is  procured. 
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become;  the  Bufmefs  being  thus  brought  from  Multiplicity  to  Simpli- 
city ;  from  Incommenfurables  to  Commenfurables ;  from  Surds  to  Com- 
putables ;  and  from  Things  finite  and  vague,  to  fuch  as  are  definite 
and  certain  ;  as  in  the  Cafc  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet^  and  the  Notes 
of  Muftc  **.  And  *tis  then  that  a  natural  Enquiry  proceeds  juftly,  when 
phyfical  Confidcrations  terminate  in  fuch  as  are  mathematical*.  And 
again,  let  no  one  be  frighted  at  Multitude  or  FraSlions :  for  in  Things 
performed  by  Numbers,  *tis  as  eafy  to  fet  down,  or  think  of  a  Thou- 
fand,  as  of  One  \  or  of  the  thoufandth  Part  of  an  Unite,  as  of  an  Unite 
itfelf. 

Aphorism   IX. 

19.  From  the  two  Kinds  o^  Axioms  above  laid  downS    arifes  a  ]\xQ:pbihfipbydi' 
Divifton  of  Philofopbj  and  the  Sciences  ;    taking  the  received  Terms  (which  ^^^ed,  n^b  ^ 
come  neareft  in  expreffing  the  Thing)  agreeably  to  our  own  Meaning  ;  ^'S^^  \K^' 
viz.  fo  that  the  Enquiry  of  Forms^  which  from  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing  Ionian  Axi^ 
itfelf,  and  their  own  Law,  are  eternal,  and  immutable,  may  make  Me-  ms. 
taphyftcs ;    and  the  Enquiry  into  the  Efficient^    the  Matter^    the  concealed 

Procefs^  and  latent  Struilure^  may  conftitute  Phyfics^:  as  tfiefe  leveral 
Particulars  regard  the  common  and  ordinary  Courfe,  and  not  the  fun* 
damental  and  eternal  Laws  of  Nature.  And  let  each  have  its  corre- 
fponding  Branch  of  Pradice  ;  and  Mechanics  be  made  fubfcrvient  to  Phy^ 
Jics  ;  and  Magic  (taking  that  Word  in  its  genuine  Senfe)  to  Metapbyfics ; 
on  account  of  the  wide  Paflage  which  Magic  affords  into,  and  the  great 
Command  it  has  over  Nature ".  And  having  thus  eftablifhed  the  Scope 
and  End  of  our  Doftrine  •,  we  proceed,  in  a  regular  Manner,  toPrecepts  \ 

Aphorism    X. 

20.  The  Indications  for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature^  include  two  gene-  Tie  Indicatt- 
ral  Parts :  the  firjl  relates  to  the  raifmg  of  Axioms  fi-om  Experience  \.  and  ^^^  /^^  '^^^^'* 


ture. 


^  For  as  all  the  Variety  of  Sounds  and  Words  are  made  oat  of  twenty-four  Letters ;  and  all 
the  Variety  of  Tunes  out  of  c  ^..-it  Votes ;  fo  a  few  fimpU  Natures^  or  primary  Properties^  (fuch 
as  Fluidity  zn^Firmnefsy  Volatility  .ind  Fixednefs^  &c.)  appear  to  compofe  all  that  Variety  which 
we  find  in  Bodies. 

*  For  all  the  Motions,  Powers,  Forces,  Operations,  Energies,  and  Qoantities  of  Bodies^ 
muft  be  computed,  meafured,  and  determined,  before  Natural  Pbilofopby  can  be  perfefted.  But 
let  not  xYicCiilculrJion  be  rathly  applied,  before  the  FaSs  are  difcovcred  and  afcertainedf  for 
Mathematics  is  not  to  eonftitute^  but  only  to  limit  Pbyfics,    Sec  F$L  I.  /.  90^ 

*  Jph.  5.  J.  7.  and  8. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  /.  73,  74. 

^  See  Vcl  I.  p.  87,  (ffc.  This  Divifion  appears  extremely  juft  and  ufcfal ;  but  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  any  way  confiderM  and  regarded  as  it  deferves,  on  account  of  the  imperfe6l  State 
of  Phjlofophy:  for  as  Ph-'ofophy  improves,  thisDivifion  muft,  almoft  of  Neceffity,  rake  Place. 

"  The  nine  pre^.\i:n  ;  /Iphorijmt  \rt  a  kind  of  clofc- wrought,  axiomatical  Chain  of  DoArinr, 
that,  when  rightly  i!  .dr rftood,  will  n|.pc.jr  deep,  fagacious,  and  drawn  from  Nature i  fo  as  to 
lay  a  firm,  Jul},  and  Adequate  Found-ition  for  the  intended  New  Lcgie,  or  Method  of  inveftiga^ 
ting  the  Forms  of  Tbiags. 
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the fecond  to  the  deducing  or  deriving  of  new  Ejtperiment  from  Axioms ''. 
The  firjl  is   divided   into  three  Kinds  of  Mminijlrations^  or  Helps  \  vi:z. 
the  Helps  (i.)  for  the  Setjfe -,   (2.)  for  the  Memory  \    and,    (^.)  for  the 
Reafon. 
Viz.  J  Hi'        21.(1.)  Therefore,  a  juft  and  adequate,  Natural  and  Experimental  Hijlorjy 
^ory  ofNii'      is  to  be  procured,  as  the  Foundation  of  the  whole  Thing :  for  we  are  not 
^^^^'  to  fancy,    or  imagine,   but  to  difcover  what  are  the  Works  and  Laws 

of  Nature. 
'Tables  of  In-        22.  (2.)  But  Natural  znd  Experimental  Hijiory  is  fo  copious  and  difFu- 
/i^/tf//.  five  a  Thing,  as  to  confound  and  diftraft  the  Underftanding  ;  unlefs  fuch 

Hiftory  be  digefted  and  ranged  in  proper  Order :    therefore  Tables^  and 
fubfervient  Chains  of  Inftancesy  are  to  be  form'd  and  digefted  in  fuch  a  Man- 
ner, that  the  Underftanding  may  commodioufly  work  upon  them. 
Cenuimln^        23.  (3.)  And  tho'  this  were  done  ;   yet  the  Underftanding  left  to  its 
duilion.  felf,  and  its  own  fpontaneous  Motion,  is  unequal  to  the  Work,  and  unfit 

to  enter  upon  the  raifingof -4vw»u  ;  unlefs  it  be  firft  regulated,  ftrengthned 
and  guarded  :  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  genuine  and  real  InduSlion  muft 
be  ufed  as  the  Key  of  Interpretation.    But  we  are  to  begin  at  the  End  ;  and 
proceed  backwards  to  the  reft**. 
fie  Proeidure     24.    The  Enquiry  of  Forms  *  proceeds  in  this  manner.     Firfi^  all  the 
^^Fomif^^^  known  Inftances  agreeing  in  the  fame  Nature,  tho*  in  the  moft  diflimilar 
*       Subjeds,  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  .placed  before  the  Underftand- 
ing.    And  this  CoUeftion  is  to  be  made  hiftorically,  without  any  over- 
hafty  Indulgence  of  Speculation  ;    or  any  great  Subtilty,    for    the  pre- 
fent.     We  will  illuftrate  the  Thing  by  an  Example  in  the  Enquiry  into 
the  Form  of  Heat. 

•  Sec  Ti?/.  III.  ^  314,  (ffc.  This  deriving  0/ new  Experiments  from  Axioms  is  a  Part  of 
the  prefent  Work,  that  was  not  publifhed.    See  belo w,  Apb.  2 1 . 

P  That  is,  we  are  to  begin  with  IniuBion ;  and  proceed  backwards  to  the  formliig  of  a  JVtf- 
iural  and  Experimental  Hiftory ;  and  then  to  the  forming  qH  Axioms ^  fee, 

4  Whereon  the  Advancement  and  Perfedlion  of  Philofophy,  the  Sciences,  and  all  praftical 
AfCs,  depend;  as  has  been  ihewn  above,  Afb.i'-j. 
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^mAmAji 


The    true    Method    of    Difcowringi 
Forms;   illuflrated,  hy  an  Epcample 
in  the  Form  of  Heat. 

T  A  B  L  E     L 

Instances  a^eeing  in  the  Nature  of' Heat  *. 

(i.)  "  W^KE  Sun's  Rays^  ejpecially  in  Summer  ^  and  at  Nodn-day.        Affirmative 
m-         (2.)    The  reflex  and  colleBed  Rays  of  the  Sun;   as  ^^-Inftancesof 
twixt  Mountains^  andJValki  but  particularly  iti  Bumin^-glaffes.         Heat. 
(3-)  Fiery  Meteors.  Celcftial. 

(4.)  Burning  Lightning. 
~^ai 

^^ 

(7.)  Ignited  Solids.  S"^taor- 

(8.)  Natural  Hot  Springs.  dinsi^^ 

(9.)  Heated  Fluids. 

(10.)  Hot  VapourSy  and  Fumes:  and  the  Air  itfelf;  which  conceives^ 
a  violent  and  raging  Heat^  when  pent  up  j  as  in  Reverberatory 
Furnaces. 

(11.)  Certain  clear ^  fultry  SeafonSy  from  the  Conftitution  of  the  jiir^ 
without  regard  to  the  Time  of  Tear. 

(12.)  Subterraneous  Air^  confined  in  certain  Vaults  or  Caves  i  ejpe^^ 
daily  in  the  Winter. 

(13.)  All  Jhaggy  Matters ;  as  fTool,  the  Furs  and  Plumage  of  Ant- 
malsy  have  fomeaegree  of  Warmth. 

*  Fix.  A  Colledion  of  the  Particulars  wherein  Hiat  is  found  $  fo  that  the  following 
Particulars  agree  in  having  the  Nature  of  Heat,  common  to  them  alL 

Vol.il  Kkk  {14..)  All 


(c.)  EruSlations,  of  Flame  from  the  Caverns  of  Mountains,  &c,     Subterrane- 
(0.)  Flame  of  all  Kinds.  ous. 

r.) 
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(i4,)  All  Bodies^    as  well  folid  as  fluidy  denfe  as  rare^  even  the 
Air  itfelfy  expofed  to  the  Fire  for  a  Seaforiy  become  hot. 
By  Attrition,      (jr.)   T'he  Sparks  caufed  by  a  llronz  PercufEon  betwixt  the  FUnt 

(i6.)  All  Bodies  upon  a  firong  Attrition 'y  as  S tone ^  Woody  Clothy  &cc. 
whence  the  Axletrees  ana  Wheels  of  CarriageSy  fometimes  take  fire : 
and  it  has  been  a  PraSlice  to  procure  Fire  by  Attritiony  in  the  Weft 
Indies  \ 
Putreftdion.  (17.)  Green  and  moijl  Plants  laid  up  and  prefid  clofe  together  \ 
as  RofeSy  Peafe  in  CarfSy  &c.  fb  likewtfe  Hay  fincUd  before  'tis  dry^ 
often  takes  fire  ^. 
Solution.  (18.)  ^ick4ime;  flaked  with  Wat&. 

(19.)  " 


Irony    when  firft  diffohed  with  acid  spirit Sy    tho'   contained 
in  a  GlafSy  without  any  Ajylance  of  the  Fire :  andy  in  like  manner , 
Tin,  &c.    tho*  not  fo  intenfely. 
Animals.  (20.)  Animalsy  e/pecially  their  inward  Parts ;    tho'  in  TnfeBs^  by 

reafon  of  the  Smallnefs  of  their  Bodies,  no  Heat  is  difcoverable  to  the 
Touch. 
Excrements.       (21.)  Horfe-dungy  and  the  like  recent  Excrements  of  Animals. 
Chemical  (22.)  Oil  of  Vitrioly  Aqua  Fortis,  (Sc.   have  the  EffeSls  of  Heat 

Picparations.  in  Burning  Ltneny  &c. 

(23^)  I'he  ejfential  Oil  of  Origanum,   and  the  likcy  have  the  Ef 
feils  of  Heat  in  burning  the  Teeth  ^. 

(24.)  Well  reSlified  Spirit  of  Winey  has  the  EfeSl  of  Heaty  fo  as 
to  blanch  and  harden  the  White  of  an  Egg  put  into  //,    almofl  like 
boiling  Water :  it  alfo  hardens  or  fcorcheSy  as  it  werCy  Bread  that  is 
'  fuffer'd  to  lie  therein. 
Aromafics.         (25.)  SpiceSy  and  Jpicy  Herbsy  fuch  as  DragonSy  old  CrefeSy  &c. 
thd  not  hot  to   the  Handy    either  whole   nor  in  powder -,  yet  when 
chewed  a  lit  thy  are  found  hoty  or  burningy  to  the  Tongue  and  Palate. 
Acids.  (26.)    Strong  Vinegary  and  all  Acidsy   caufe   a  Paiuy  not  greatly 

differing  from  that  produced  by  Heaty  when  fuch  Acids  are  af  plied 
to  any  raft  of  the  Bodyy  that  is  not  defended  by  a  Scarf-skin  y  as 
the  EyCy  or  uonguey  for  Exampky  that  are  nakedy  or  any  other  Part 
that  is  wounded  ana  laid  bare. 

(27.)  Even 

^  Viz,  By  rubbing  two  Sticks  together  in  a  particular  manner. 

^  See  Boerhaave\  Chefnijiryy  Procefs  88.  or  \ht  PutrefaSfion  of  Vegetables.     See  alfo 
the  Paper  of  Dr.  CoXy  upon  the  fame  Subjed,  in  the  Philofiphkal  TranfaSfims. 

**  All  the  eflential  aromatic  Oils,  feem  heating  and  inflaming  to  the  Body  i  parti- 
cularly the  Oils  of  Cinnamony  Clovesy  Cortex  JVinteranuSy  &c. 
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(a/.)  Even  fevere  and  intenfe  Cold  produces  a  Senfation  like  that  of  Cold. 

Burning  ^ 

(28.)  In&Sinccs  forgotj  or  omitted^. 

^nd  this  Table  we  call  the  Prcfenting,  or  Affirmative  Table  ^. 

Aphorism   XIL 

25.  In  ttitfecond  Place,    thofe  Inftances  are  to  be  brought  before  xhtTbihbtM^f 
Underftanding,  which  have  not  the  Nature  afligned ;  becaufe  the  ^^^^^^'^^'"^Vm 
as  we  laid  \    ought  no  lefs  to   be  wanting,  where  the  given  Nature  is-''^^  ^ 

wanting  ;  than  to  be  prefent,  where  that  is  prefent :  but  as  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  purfue  thefe  Inftances  throughout ;  Negatives  are  to  be  fub- 
joined  to  the  Affirmatives  j  and  the  want  of  the  given  Nature,  to  be  con- 
fidered  only  in  fuch  Subjects  as  are  neareft  related  to  thofe  wherein  it 
refides  and  appears.  And  this  Table  we  call  the  Table  of  Declination ; 
or  of  Abfence  in  Approach  '\ 


TABLE     11. 

Instances   of  Approximation;    yet  wanting  the 
Nature  of  Heat. 

The  firft  Negative,  or  Subjunftivc,  Inftance ;  to  the  firft  Affirmative. 

(i.)  'T^HE  Rays  of  the  Moon,  Stars  and  Comets,   are  not  found^^^^^^- 
J      hot  to  the  Touch  I    and    the  Jharpejl  Colds  are   ohferved^^^^ 

e  —  Bor^it  penetrabiU  frigus  adurit.  Thus  the  handling  of  Snow  or  Ice  will  make 
die  Fingers  glow. 

^  Obferve,  that  this  Table  is  here  only  to  ferve  as  an  Example,  and  not  as  an  a£hial 
Enquiry  profecuted  to  its  due  length,  as  thofe  of  Life  and  Death,  fVinds,  iic.  in  FeL  IIL 

p.  337,  441,  ^^• 

K  Becaufe  it  exhibits  the  Fads,  or  fhews  in  what  Subjeds  the  Nature  enquired  after 
refides. 

^  See  above,  §.  6. 

^  Becaufe  it  exhibits  thofe  Particulars,  wherein,  thro'  Neameis,  or  apparent  Similarity, 
the  given  Nature  might  be  expedtcd ;  and  is  yet  found  to  be  wanting.  Thus,  as  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  are  found  hot,  the  Mind  is  apt  to  infer  the  fame,  in  a  lefs  D^ree,  of 
the  Rays  of  the  Moon :  But  the  Rays  of  the  Moon  have  no  fcnfible  Heat  -,  tho*  they 
are  the  very  Rays  of  the  Sun  by  Rcfledlion. 
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'^ifi  the  Putt  of  the  Moon.  -But- when  the  Surt  is  in  Q>njunSiion  with 
the  larger  Fixed  StarSy  or  approaches  near  them^  fuch  Stars  are 
thought  to  augment  the  Heat  \  as  wben^for  Example^  the  Sun  is  in 
Leo,'  during  the  Dog-days  K 

A  fecond,  Negative  Inftance ;  to  the  fccond  Affirmative. 

The  celdlial      (2)  ^heRdys  of  the  Sun^  beat  not  in  that  calPd  the  Middle  Region 

Kind.  of  the  Air:  and  the  Reafon  commonly  ajjtgnedy  ivith  fme Probabtlity^ 

'  for  ity  isi  becaufe  the  Body  of  the  Sun  that  emits  the  Rays^   ne^er 

Sufficiently  approaches  either  that  Regiony  or  the  Earthy  which  imme^ 

dtately  refleSts  them:   and  this  appears  from  the  Tops  of  Mount ains^ 

unlefs  extremely  highy   where  the  Snow  continually  lies.    But,  on  the 

contrary  J  'tis  obferved  byJomCy.  that  no  Snow  is  lodged  on  the  Tops  of  the 

Pike  of  TenerifF,  ana  the  Andes,    or  high  Mountains  of.  Peru,    but 

only  upon  the  lower  Declivities.     Befdes^  the  Air  on  the  Tops  of  thefe 

Mountains  is  not  found  cold\  but  only  thin  and  Jharp  -^  fo  as  on  thofe 

of  Peru,  to  prick  and  vellicate  the  Eyes^  and  Mouth  of  the  Stomachy 

and  caufe  a  Vomiting  by  their  Acrimony.     And^  'tis  obferved  by  the 

AncientSy  that  the  Air  wasfo  thin  on  the  Top  of  Mount  Qlympus, 

as  to" make  it  necejfary  for  Jiich  as  went  upy   to  carry  along  with 

them  Spunges  dipt  in  Vinegar  and  Watery  and  every  now  and  then 

apply  them  to  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  j  becaufe  the  Air^  through  the  great 

degree  rf.  its  Rarifaffion,    was  not  there  fufficient  for  Refpiration  ^ 

And  on  the  Top  of  this  Mountain  there  was  faid  to  be  fo  great  a 

'  Serenity  and  Tranquillity ^  from  Rain^  SnoWy  and  IVindy  that  the. Let-- 

ters  drawn   by  the  Fingers  of  thofe  who  facrificed   therey  upon  the 

Altar  of  Jupiter,    would  remain  in  the  AJhes  of  the  Sacrifcey  anal- 

teredy    till  the  Tear  enfuing.     And  at  prefenty    the  Perfom  that  go 

up  to  the  Top  of  the  Pike  ^  TenerifF,  travel  by  Nighty  not  by  Day  ; 

.  and  foon  after  Sun-^rifng  are   advis'd  and  prefid  by   their  Guides 

.  to  ^make  hajiei  downy  for  fear,  of  being  rendered  Breathlefs  by  the  TMn- 

nefs  of  the  Air  ^. 

A  third 

'  .*  It  might  be  proper,  iii'  Praftice,  or  when  any  particular  Enquiry  is  gone  upon,  to 
write  thefe  Tables  in  oppofite  Columns,  on  the  fame  Paper ;  which  would  render  the 
Whole  more  commodious,  and  ready  for  Ufe. 

*  Will:  this  Expedient,  in  any  refpeft,  fupply  the  Want  of  Air  for  Refpiration  ? 

"  It  is,  with  Certainty,  found,  by  the  Barometer y  and  othcrwife,  that  the  Air  gixm^s, 
larer  and  rarer,  in  proportion  to  the  Height  afcended  upon  Hills. 
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A  thif d  Negative  j  to  the  fecond  AfEfmativc, 

(3.)  T!be  RefleEtion  of  the  Sun's  Rays,  in  f be  Parts  near  the  Polar 
Circlesy  is  found  exceeding  weak^  and  faints  in  Point  of  Heat  -,  fo  that 
the  Hollanders,  ijoho  wintered  in  Nova.Zembla,  expeSiing^  by  the  be-- 
ginning  of  July,  their  Ship  to  be  freed  from  the  Mafs  of  Ice  wbere^ 
in  Jhe  was  froze ^  found  tbemfehes  dif appointed ;  and  were  obliged  to 
commit  tbemfehes  to  their  Long-boat.  T'hereforey  the  direEt  Rays  of 
the  Sun  feem  to  have  little  Power ^  even  upon  a.  flat  Surface :  andfo  have 
the  reflex  Rays  alfo^  unlefs  multiplied  and  united^  as  they  are  when  the 
Sun  becomes  more  perpendicular  ;  becaufe  the  Rays  thenftrike  in  acuter 
AngleSy  and  fo  come  nearer  to  one  another ;  whilft  in  great  Obliqui" 
quities  of  the  Sun^  the  Angles  are  very  obtufe ;  and  confe^ntly  the 
Rays  at  a  greater  Dijlance  one  from  another.  It  mufty  however ^  be 
obfervedy  that  there  may  be  many  EffeSis  of  the  Sun* s  Rays^  and  fuch  as 
participate  of  the  Nature  :of  Heax,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  our 
Senfe  of  Touch  yfo  that  with  refpeB  to  uSy  they  produce  no  Warmth  y 
thd  with  refpeb  to  Jme  other  Bodiesy  they  may  have  the  Effe&  of 
Heat ". 

A  foui'th ;  to  the  fecond. 

•  {^).Let  this  Experiment  be  made:  l!ake  a  Glafsyfa/hi$ned.inaTh^B\xxtAVi^, 
contrary  manner  to  that  of  the  common  Burning-glafs ,  and  place, it  G^^- 
between  the  Hand  and  Rays  of  the  Sun,  in  order  to  obftrvt. whether 
it  diminijhes  the  Suris^  Heaty  as  a:  Burning-glaji  increa/jes '  it  ""^ .  FoTy 
'tis  manfefly  with  regard  to  the  Optic  RaySy  that  according  as  .  a 
Glafs  is  made  of  a  different  I'hicknefSy  with  reJpeSi  to  the  Middle 
and  the  Sides  5  fo  the-  ObjeSls  feen  through  it  appear  larger y  or  more 
diminiped:  "The  EffeSi  Jhoiddy^.thereforey  be  tried  in  Heat. 

A  fifth  5    to  the  fecond. 

(5.)  Let  a  careful  Experiment  be  madcy  tojhewy  whether y  bythemojf 
pffwcrful  and'  beft  contrived  Burning-glafs^  the  Rays  of  the  Moon  may  be 
colleSled  fo  as  to  afford,  any^  the  moji. minute  degree  of  Warmth.  But  if 
this  Warmth  Jhomd  prove  too  fubtile  and  weak  to  be  perceived  by  the 

^ouch  y 

»  See  Mr.  BoyUs  Hlfloty  of  Cold,     Abridgm.  Vol,  I.  p,  574 — 584,  ^c, 
®  The  Meaning  feems  to  be,  inftead  of  a  Lons,  or  double  Convex  Glafe,  to  tr)'.  a 
double  Concave. 
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^ouch\  recourfe  muji  be  bad  to  liermomefers -,  which  Jhew  the  Heaty 
or  Coldnefs  of  Air  \  fo  as  to  throw  the  Mooris  RaySy  by  a  proper 
Burning-gla/Sy  upon  the  T'op  of  fuch  a  T^hermometer  j  and  obferve  whe- 
ther the  Height  of  the  included  Liquor  be  altered  by  the  Warmth  p. 

A  fixth ;    to  the  fecond. 

(6,)  Let  a  Burning-glafs  be  tried^  with  a  Heat  that  is  not  lumi- 
nous j  or  Jhining  ;  as  that  of  Iron^  or  Stone^  heated^  but  not  ignited ; 
boiling  Water y  and  the  like  :  and  obferve  whether  the  Heat  is  increa- 
fedy  as  in  Cafe  of  the  Sun's  Rays. 

A  fcvcnth ;    to  the  fecond. 
(7.)  Let  a  Burning-glafs  alfo  be  tried  with  common  Flame. 

An  Eighth ;  to  the  third. 

Comet*  and       (8-)   If  '^^  ^^^  ^i/p<f^d  to  reckon  Comets  among  the  Meteors  i   Cth 
Meteors.       mets  are  not  obferved  to  have  any  conjiant  or  mantfeji  E^eSi  in  increa- 
Jing  the  Heat  of  the  Seafons :  tho'  Droughts  have  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved to  attend   them.     Bright  Gleams  of  Lights    Star-JhootSy   the 
Opening  of  the  Firmament^  and  the  like^  appear  oftener  in  Winter ^  than 
in  Summer ;  and  principally ^  during  intenfe  Cold^  attended  with  Dry- 
nefs ;  yet  Lightnings  Corrufcations  and  "Thunder  feldom  happen  in  the 
Winter  5  but  ufually  in  fultry  Seafons.     And  thofe  called  Falling  Stars, 
are  commonly  thought  rather  to  confji  of  fome  Jhiningy  vifcous  Matter, 
fet   on  Flame  ^y   than  to   be  of  any  Jirong,  fiery  Nature.     But  this 
Jhould  be  farther  enquired  into  ^. 

A  ninth;    to  the  fourth. 

Corrufca-  (9*)  ^^^^^  ^^^  certain  Corrufcations,  which  afford  Light,  but  burn 

tioiis.  not :  and  thefe  always  happen  without  Thunder. 

A  tenth ;    to  the  fifth. 

(10.)  EruBations  and  Eruptions  of  Flame,  are  found  no  lefs  in  cold 
Countries,  than  in  hot  ones-,  as  in  Iceland  and  Greenland :  and  Trees 

in 

P  This  Experiment  was  tried  by  Dr.  Hook ;  fo  far  as  to  (hew,  that  the  Rays  of  tlie 
Moon  are  neither  confiderably  hot  nor  cold  :  but  the  Matter  may  require  to  be  farther 
examined,  by  Means  of  more  accurate  Inftruments.    See  Hook*s  Leilures  of  Light,  p.  80. 

1  ConfiJcr  of  tlie  Aurora  Borealis,  and  other  Appearances  of  Light  in  the  Heavens. 
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in  cold  Countries  are  fometimes  more  inflammable^  pitchy  and  rejinousy 
than  in  hot  ones  ;  as  the  Fir^  the  Pine,  &c.  But  in  what  Situation  and 
Nature  of  Soil  tbeje  kind  of  Eruptions  ufually  happen^  has  not  hitherto 
been  fo  well  examined ^  as  to  afford  a  Negative  to  the  Affirmative '. 

An  eleventh;    to  the  fixth. 

(11.)  All  Flame  is  conflantly  hot,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  fo  that  Flame 
there  is  here  no  Negative  at  all  fubjoined :  and  yet  they  fay  that  the 
Ignis  fatuus  has  not  much  Heat\  beings  perhaps^  fomewhat  like  the 
Flame  of  Spirit  of  Wine ;  njohich  is  mild  and  gentle.  But  that  Flame 
feems  fill  milder ^  which  fome  credible  and  grave  Hijiorians  relate  to 
have  appeared  upon  the  Heads  of  Children^  without  aurning  orflnging 
them ;  or  only  gently  playing  about  their  Hair.  And^  'tis  certain^ 
that  there  has  fometimes  been  feen  a  Corrufcation^  without  manifeft 
Heat,  about  a  Horfe,  fweating  in  his  Journey^  by  Nighty  in  clear 
Weather.  And  Loaf^Sugar,  and  other  TChings  bard  candied,  being 
broke  or  fcraped  with  a  Knife  in  the  dark,  yield  Light :  fo  does  Sea-- 
water,  forcibly  ftruck  in  Rowing-,  and  the  Froth  of  the  Sea  flrongly 
agitated,  in  a  Storm,  by  Night  \  But  as  to  the  Flame  which  jhe 
ancient  Mariner^  calVd  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Moderns  term 
the  Brothers  3   what  kind  of  Heat  it  has,  is  not  fufliciently  known  f. 

A  twelfth ;  to  the  feventh/ 

(12.)  Every  Thing  ignited  to  Rednefs,  is  perpetually  hot,  tho'  with^Igmuotu 
out  Flame-,  and  to  /A/j  Affirmative,  there  is  no  Negative  fubjoin'd : 
but  what  comes  neareft  to  a  Negative,  feems  to  be  rotten  Wood  \  which 
fhines  by  Night,  without  Heat ;  and  the  Scales  of  putrefied  Fifh,  which 
alfoflnne  in  the  dark,  yet  are  not  hot  to  the  Touch ;  no  more  than  the 
Body  of  the  Glow-worm,  or  the  Lucciole  or  Light-fly. 

A  thir- 

'  See  the  Accounts  of  Burning  Mountains,  iji  the  Philofopl)icaI  Tranfa^fions,  the  Fo^ 
reign  Journals,  Mr.  Boyl/s  Works,  &c.  And  obferve,  that,  in  all  Natural  Enquiries, 
Injlances  of  various  kinds,  both  on  the  negative  and  affirmative  Side,  are  frequently 
wanting ;  or  have  not  been  colle£led,  and  recorded  by  Authors.  Whence  we  fee  the  Ne- 
ccility  of  a  Sylva,  or  particular  Storehoufe  of  Obfervations,  and  Experiments,  to  be  ufed 
as  the  Materials  in  building  a  ferviceable  Philofophy. 

'  Confider  of  the  vitreous  Phofphori,  or  Glafs  rubbed  in  the  dark  ;  tbe  Phofphorus  of 
Urine,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  Phofphori ;  putrefied  Fleih  j  putrefied  Fifli ;  Diamonds,  C!f^. 
See  Mr.  Bojle  \xiponPhcfphori,  and  feveral  Pieces,  to  the  fame  Purpofc,  in  the  Pbilofopbical 
Tranfaliions,  French  memoirs,  &c. 

'  See  l^ol.  III.  p.  322,  327,  and  489. 
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A  thirteenth  j    to  the,  eighth. 

Hot  Springs.  (13.)  'Tis  not  fuffitiently  di fewer ed^  as  t(fhot  Springs ^  in  what  Si fu ac- 
tion and  Nature  of'  the  Ground  they  ujtiallyfow^  and  therefore  no  Ne- 
gative is  here  fubjoined .". 

A  fourteenth  ;    to  the  ninth. 

MotLiquow.  (14.)  -4  Negative  of  the  Nature  of  Fluidity^  is  fubjoitid  to  heated 
Fluids,' yr&w  the  T^hing  itfilfifor  there  is  no  tangible  Fluid  Anown^ 
that  in  its  own  Nature  remains  con/iantly  hot  "^  :  but  Heat  is  Juper in- 
duced upon  it  J  for  a  Time  only^  as  an  adventitious  Nature  5  fo  that 
the  Things  moji  hot,  potentially  and  operatively,  as  Spirit ,  of  Wine,  di- 
Jlilt,  d  aromatic  Oils,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  &c.  tho*  they  fopn  prove  burnings 
are  cold  upon  the  frjl  Touch.  And  the  Water  of  hot  Springs  being 
received  into  a  Viejjel,  and  feparated from  its  Fountain,  grows  cold-,  like 
Water  heated  by  the  Fire.  'Tis  true,  that  un£iuous  Bodies  arefomewhat 
lefs  cold  than  Water,  Silk  than  Linen y  &c*  But  this  belongs  to  the 
Tables  of  the  Degrees  of  Cold  *. 

A  fifteenth  5    to  the  tenth. 

HotVapours,  (15.)  In  like  manner,  a  Negation  of  the  Nature  of  Vapour,  fucb  as 
we  find  it  with  us,  is  ful^oiped  to  hot  Vapours  :  for  Exhalations  from 
oily  Bodies,  tho'  eafily  inflammable^  are  not  perceived  hot ;  unlefs  newly 
exhaled  from  the  hot  Body. 

A  fixteenth  J    to  the^  tenth. 

HDt  Air.  (16.)  Solikewife,  a  Negative  of  the  Nature  of  Air,  isfubj(nned  to 

hot  Air :  for  Air, is  not  found  hot ,  with  us  j  unlejs  it  bejhut  up,  rubbed^ 
or>  worked  together,  or  manifejily  heated  by  the  Sun,  Fire,  or  other  hot 

Body. 

A  Seventeenth  j    to  the  eleventh. 

HotScafons.  {ij)  Here  wefubjoin  a  Negative,  from  the  Seafons  colder  than 
agrees  with  the  Time  of  the  Tear ;  which  Seafons  happen  with  us  upon 

Eafi 

«  See  Becker's  Phyfica  Suhterranea ;  and  HoffmarCs  Pieces  upon  Mineral  Waters, 
"^  Therefore,  Fluidity  is  not  of  the  Nature  of  Heat  5   or,  in  other  Words,  Fluidity 
is  not  eflential  to  Heat. 
*  See  below,  Jph,  13. 
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lEL€ift  and  North  Winds  \  as  the  contrary  do  upon  Weji  and  South  Winds. 
So  a  "tendency  to  Rain^  efpecially  in  Winter^  attends  a  warm  Sea/on  \ 
and  a  tendency  to  Froji^  a  a^ld  one. 

An  eighteenth ;    to  the  twelfth. 

(18.)  Here  ive  Jiibjoin  a  Negative,  y>ip;w  the  Air  intladed  in  /2r?  Subteiancous 

fame  Vatdts  or  Caves^   during  the  Summer.     But  the  Biijfin^s  of  in^  Air. 

eluded  Air  Jhould  he  very  carefully  examined :  for^  firfty  it  may  he  weH 

doubted^  what  is  the  Nature  of  the  Air  itfelf  as  to  Heat  and  Cold ;  fnce 

it  manifefily  receives  Heat  fr$m  the  tmpreffixm  (f  the  Celefiial  Bodies ; 

and  Coldj  perhapSy  from  the  Expirations  of  the  Earth ;  andy  again^  in 

that  called  the  Middle  Region  of  the  Air^  from  the  cold  Vapours  and 

Snow :  So  that  no  true  Judgment  can  be  made  of  the  Nature  of  the 

Airy  from  the  Air  iArJoady  and  unconfined  j  but  a  better  when  it  is  fhut 

up.     Andy   here  it  is  necejfary  to  include  it  in  fuch  a  Veffdy  or  Sub^ 

JtancCy  as  may  neither  communicate  Heat  nor  Coldy  by  its  own  Nature^ 

to  the  Air  I  nor  eahly  receive  the  Imprefficn  (f  the  external  Air.    Let 

the  Experiment y  thereforCy  be  made  in  an  earthen  Vejfely  well  covered 

with  fever al  Leather Sy  to  defend  it  from  the  external  Air\  keeping 

the  Veffel  well  clofed  for  three  or  four  Days  \  then  opening  ity  to  dif 

cover  the  Alterationy  either  by  the  Handy   or  a  good  Thermometer, 

regularly  applied  "i. 

A  nineteenth ;    to  the  thirtieth. 

(19,)  ^ere  is  likewife  a  Doubt y  wbetb^  tbeH^armtb  in  ff^ooiy  FurSy  Warmth  of 
Plumage y  and  the  likcy  proceed  from  fome  fmall  Degree  of  Heat  in-^  Wool,  i^c 
herent  in  tbemy   as  they  groWy  or  are  tbruji  out  by  the  Animals  j   or 
from  a  certain  faty   ana  unSiuous  SubJlancCy   which  is  of  a  Nature 
congruous  to  Warmth  \   or  whether y   by  Jf jutting  upy  and  breaking  off 
the  Communication  of  Airy  as  in  the  foregoing  Article  :  for  all  Air^ 
cut  off  from  the  Cmtitmity  of  the  external  Air ^  feems  to  have  fime^ 
thing  of  Warmth.    Let  the  Experiment y  thereforCy  be  tried  in  Jhaggy 
Stuffsy   made  of  Lineny  not  of  Wooly  FeatherSy  or  Silk  5   which  are 
/inimal  Excretions.   '"Tis  likewife  to  be  dfervedy  that  all  PowderSy  which 
manifefily  include  Airy  are  lefs  cold  than  the  whole  Subjiance  they  were 

y  Sec  Mr.  BoyUs  HtftoryrfCM^  in  init 

Vol.  II.  Lll  made 
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made  from  t  and  Jo  we  imagine^  that  all  Frothy  as  containing  ^>, 
is  lefs  cold  than  the  Liquor  it  is  compofed  of\ 

A  twentieth ;    to  the  fourteenth. 

An  Bodies         (20.)  ^bis  has  no  Negative  Juijoind  \  for  there  is  nothing  found 
beatable.       among  uSy  whether  tangible^  or  not  tangible^  which  does  not  conceive 
Heaty  when  expofed  to  the  Fire :  thd  the  Bodies  differ  in  tbis^  that 
fome  conceive  Heat  fooner^  as  Oily  Air^  and  Water  \  and  others  Jlower^ 
as  Stone  and  Metal :   but  this  belongs  to  the  Table  of  Degrees  •. 

A  twenty-firft  5   to  the  fifteenth. 

Flint  and  (2 1.)  Inhere  is  no  other  Negative  fubjoirid  to  this  Inftance,  iuf 

StecL  to  have  it  well  obfervedy  that  no  Sparks  are  produced  by  a  Flint 

and  Steely  or  any  hard  Sub/lance,  without  Jlriking  off  fome  fmall 
Farts  from  the  Subfiance  of  the  Stone  or  Metal  ^'^y  and  that  the  At^ 
trition  of  the  Air  does  not  produce  the  Sparks  as  is  commonly  ima-- 
gined  \  whiljl  the  Sparks y  by  the  Weight  of  the  ignited  Body,  rather 
tend  dowTtwards  than  upwards ;  andy  upon  going  outy  become  a  kind 
of  fuliginous  Matter^ 

A  twenty-fecond  5   to  the  fixteentL 

Attrition  (22.)  We  judge  that  no  Negative  is  producible  to  this  Inftance> 

gives  Heat,  for  we  find  no  tangible  Body  but  what  manifefily  grows  hot  by  At- 
trition :  whence  the  Ancients,  imaginedy,  that  the  celefiial  Bodies  had 
no  other  MeanSy  or  Faculty y  of  growing  hoty  but  by  the  Attrition  of 
the  Airy  in  their  quick  and  rapid  Revolutions.  But  here  it  Jbould 
be  farther  enquired  y  whether  the  Bodies  difcharged  out  tf  Engines^ 
as  Bullets  out  of  a  Guny  do  not  acquire  Jome  Degree  of  Heaty  from, 
the  Percuffion  -^  fo  as  to  be  found  hot  afttr  their  FaU^.    But  Airy 

in. 

»  Here,  again,  confult  Mr.  BayU^  Hijldry  oTCold^  the/  certain  Experiment$  fecm  ftitt 
wanting,  to  give  a  fuller  Information  in  this  Cafe.  But  we  are  not  here  fo  &r  to  regard. 
the  Profecution  of  the  Enquiry  itfelf,  as  to  forget  that  the  Thing  propofed.is  to  give  aix 
Example  of  the  Method  of  conducing  Enquiries :  tho'  the  Author  has  all  along  con- 
trived to  carry  on  the  Enquiries  themfclves,  at  the  fame  Time  that  he  gives  Examples.    • 

•  See  below,  Jph.  13. 

^  See  Dr.  Hook's  Micrographia, 

'  The  Heat  of  a  leaden  Bullet,  difcharg'd  barely  by  the  Force  of  the  Air,  out  of  a 
Wind-Gun,  againft  a  metalline  Plate,  fo  as  tO  beGome  confiderably  flatted,^  has  been 

found. 
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in  Motion^  cotds  more  than  it  beats  \  as  appears  from  Winds^  Bel- 
lowSy  &c.  For  this  Motion  is  not  fo  rapid  as  to  excite  Heat ;  and 
is  a  Motion  of  the  IVhole^  not  of  the  Particles :  whence  'tis  no  won- 
der it  Jhould  not  generate  Heat. 

A  twenty-third ;    to  the  fevcnteenth. 

(23.)  T'bis  Inftance  Jhould  be  diligently  enquired  into*,  for  ^?// Herbs hea*- 
Herbs^  and  green  and  moiji  Vegetables,  feem  to  contain  fome  fecret  *"S- 
Heat ;  tho'  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  T'oucb  in  ffnall 
Portions :  but  when  many  are  joirid,  and  clofe  Jhut  up  together,  Jo 
that  their  Spirit  cannot  breath  out  into  the  Atr^  but  the  Parts  mufi 
mutually  foment  and  cherifh  each  other*,  a  manifeji  Heat  is  pro^ 
duced ;  and  fometimes  a  Flame,  if  the  Matter  be  dtfpofed  thereto  \ 

A  twenty-fourth ;  to  the  eighteenth. 

(24.)  This  Inftance  alfo  Jhould  be  carefully  examined:  for  ^/V^- Quicklime 
lime  Jeems  to  conceive  Heat,  when  Water  is  thrown  upon  it-,  either  OsJued^ 
by  the  uniting  of  the  Heat,  which  was  before  Jcattered-,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  confined  Vegetables,  jujl  now  mentioned-,  or  becaufe  the  fiery 
Spirit  is  irritated,  or  exajperated,  by  the  Water,  fo  as  to  make  a 
Confix  and  Struggle.  Thts  Matter  might  be  eafily  determined,  by 
ufing  Oil  infiead  of  Watery  becaufe  Oil  would  ferve,  as  well  as 
Water,  to  unite,  but  not  to  irritate,  the  included  Spirit.  I'he  Expe-- 
riment  alfo  Jhould  be  extended,  as  well  to  the  AJhes  and  the  Catxes 
of  different  Bodies,  as  to  the  life  of  different  Liquors  \ 

A  twenty-fifth;   to  the  nineteenth. 

25.  T^bis  Inftance  has  the  Negative  of  all  other  Metals ;    which  Metals  in 
are  more  foft  and  yielding  :   thus  Gold  dijfolved  in  Aqua  Regia,  L^jiSolutian. 
in  Aqua  Fortis,  and  ^ickfilver  in  Aqua  Regia,   afford  little  Heat 
to  the  "Touch,  in  the  A5i  of  Solution  ^ :  but  Silver,  and  Copper,  afford 

found  fo  great,  as  to  bum  the  Fingers,  when  taken  up  diredly.  But  it  is  no(  certain, 
that  Bullets  acquire  Heat,  barely  by  moving  through  the  Air.  This  might  be  commo- 
dioufly  tried  with  a  Wind-Gun,  and  a  proper  Inftrument  for  difcovering  a  fmall  D^rte 
of  Heat. 

*  See  above.  Tab.  I.  L  (17.) 

•  See  Mr.  Bcyl^s  H^ks,  paffim;.  and  Ac  Medicinal  Vfe  of  Linu^Water ,  in  the 
French  Memoirs,  An.  1 700. 

.^  Sec  the  Hijlory  of  Cmdmfatim  and  Rarifa£Hon,  Vol  III.  Scd.  VIIL  p.  554,555- 

Lll  %  more} 
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imre\  7tn  JHU  mere;  and  Iron  the  mofi  of  all:  and  in  the  titrc 
latter y  bejides  a  ftrong  Heaty  there  is  alfo  exci^  a  violent  EJpullifzon 
in  the  Dijfolution.  Whence  the  Heat  feems  to  proceed  from  the  Con-- 
fiiB ;  whtlfl  the  acid  Sj^irits  enter ^  force  intOy  (eparatey  and  diwdt 
the  Parts  of  the  reffttng  Body:  but  where  the  Body  yields  eafi/y^ 
there  is  little  Heat  produced  s. 

A  twenty-fixch  s   to  tbc  twentieth. 

Heat  of  Ani-     ^26.)   To  the  Heat    of  Atimalsy  we  annex  no  Negative ;    except 
^*^»  that  of  Infers,  as  was  before  obferoed  \  on  aicount  of  the  Smailne/l 

of  their  Bodies.  For  Fijhy  compared  with  Land  AmmalSy  have  ra^ 
ther  O'  Degree  of  Heaty  than  a  Privation.  Eat  in  P^egetables  and 
Plants  there  is  no  Degree  of  Heat  perceptible  to  the  ^outb  j  ntitber 
in  their  T^earSy  nor  in  their  medullary  PartSy  newly  laid  open.  In 
Animals  there  is  found  a  great  Diverfty  of  Heaty  not  only  in  their 
Parts  (as  the  Heat  of  the  Heart  dijers  from  that  of  the  Brain ; 
and  this  again  from  that  of  the  external  Parts  yj  but'  aljb  with 
regard  to  Accidents  y  as  in  violent  Exercijcy  Feversy  &c. 

A  twcnty-fevcnth  5    to  the  twcnty-firft* 

Heat  of  Ex-      (27-)  A  Negative  can  fcarce  be  Jubjoined  to  this  Inftancc  ;  Jmct 
citmcnts.      0iQen  the  ftale  Excrements  of  Animals   have   a   manifefl   potential 
Heat  y  as  we  fee  in  the  manuring  tf  Land. 

A  twentj^-cighth  j  to  the  tvrenty-fecond,  and  twenty-tfiint 

Heat  of  (28.)    Such  Liquor Sy   whether  aqueous   or  oleaginous y    as  have   a 

Minftruims.  great  and  powerful  Acrimony  y  produce  the  EffeSts  of  Heaty  in  the  Se^ 
paration  emd  Burning,  of  EbdivSy  afttr  fome  Ttime ;  thd  atfrfijiicb 
Liquors  were  ftof'hot  to  tbeT^onch.  And' thfe Litj^r operate  atcord-^ 
ing  to  the  Pores  of  the  Bodyy  whereto  they-  are  applied  •,  for  Aqua 
Regia^  diffohes  Goldj  and  not  Silver  5  Aqua^  Fortis  dijblves  Silver^ 
ana  not  Gold*,  but  neither  of  them  dijblves  Glafs:  and  fo  of  Li- 
quorsK 

A  twenty* 

s  The  other  Solutions  and  Mixtures,  wherein  Heat  is  gpnctetad»-  illigjit^  alfi>  be  pro- 
duced as  Infiances'  to  tbo  prefent  Purpdfe/  Se&  tfao^  Chapter  of  i¥r^>  ia^  Boerbaavt's 
Cbam/hy. 

^  fee  above,  TabA.  §.  (20.) 

.*  &c  the  Chapter  oi  Men/Iruumsy  in  Boerbaavi^  CUvdJiry. 
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A  twentjr-ninth  ;   to  the  twenty-fourth. 
(2p.)  Let  Trial  be  made  of  Spirit  of  WiAe  upon  Wood,  Butter,  Spirit  of 
JVax,   or  <Pitch',    whether,   by  its  Heat,  it  will,    in  fome  degree,^""""' 
dijffolve  them  :  for  the  twentA^-fourth  Tnftancc  fheios,  that  Spirit 
of  Wine  has  a  ^Power  refembling  that  of  Heat,  in  Scorching ;  and 
therefore,  let  the  Experiment  be  made  aljb  in  Liquefa&ion:     Let 
Trial  likeiaife  be  made  by  a  Water-Thermometer,  with  a  Hollm  in 
the  Top,  on  the  out  fide  ;  and'fiottr  high  r edified  Spirit  of  Wtne  into 
that  Hollow;-  then  cover  it,  the  bePtoT  to  keep  in  the  Heat;,  andoU' 
Jerve  whether  it  makes<  the  Waterfall  or  rife  K 

A  thirtieth-;    to  the  twertty-firth. 

(30.)  Spices,  atid  <Plants-  that  frane  acrimomms  t6  the  Palate,  AioTa»j6cs. 
are  found  muck  hotter  whin-  falken^  imernaUy  :  let  it  therefore  be 
confidered  in  what  other  refpe&s  they  may  have  the  EfftSfof^aaV* 
'Tis  related'  by  Sailers,  that  v)hen  layge  <Parcds  of  Spicefs;  which 
have  been  long  kept  clofe  confin'd,  come  to  be  opened,  fhofe  toho 
firjh  take  them  out,  run  the  basuard  of  catching.  Fevers^  and  Inflame 
mations  of  the  Spirits.  Trial,  therefore,  nughf  be  tnade  whether 
the  Powders  of  fuch  Spices  and  Herbs  would  not,  like  the  Smoak 
of  a  Fire,  dry  Bacon  or  Ftjh  hung  aver  them. 

A  thirfy-firft;   to  the  twenty-fixth. 

(31.)  There  is  an  Acrimony  or  ^agency  both  in  coU  7i&/«^i,  Cold  Things 
fuch  as  Vinegar  aifd  OH  ofFitrlhl;  and  in  thofe  potentially  hat,  fuch 
as  Oil  rf  Origanum,  &c.  whence  they  both  alike  caufe  <¥ain  in  ani- 
mate Bodies',  and  feparate  and  confume  the  ^arts  in  fuch  as  are  in- 
animate.- l<foy  ii  any  t^uWt  omened  to  this  Ihftftnc*  But 
there:  ii  th  ^ah^' i»  Mintals;  without*  a  cerPcm  Senfatiim  df  Heat. 

A  tfiifty-ftctond  ;  tto  the'  twentyifevcAtli. 

(3-0-.)  There  are  many  Anions  in  common  to  Heat  and  CoU;  /i'VsomeAai- 
they  difer  greatly  in  the  Manner.    Thus  Sncm  feems  to  burn  foonoa&commaa 
after  it  is  handled;    Cold  preferves  Flefb  from  Ifutrefamon,  as^^^*"^^ 

well 

*  See  the  Chapter  of  //«,  in  Boerhaavis  Cbmijiry.  ... 
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well  as  the  Fire  *^  and  Heat  makes  fome  Bodies  Jh rink j  as  well  as 
Cold.  But  'tis  more  proper  to  refer  thefe  and  the  like  Inftances  to  the 
Enquiry  about  Cold  '. 

Aphorism    XIII. 

J  third  Tzhlc     ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Place,    thofc  Inftances  muft  be  brought  before  the 

ioti  formed.   Underftanding,  in  which  the  Nature  enquired  after  refides,  according  to 

the  Degree   of  more  or  lefs ;    whether  the  Comparifon  of  Increafe  and 

Decreafe  be  made  in  the  fame  Subjeft,  or  refpeftively  in  different  Sub- 

jcfts:    for  as  the  Form  of  a  Thing,   is  the  very  Thing  itfelf;  or  as  a 

Thing  differs  not  from  the  Form^   otherwife  than  Appearance  does  from 

Exiftence,  External  from  Internal,    or  with  refpefb   to  Man,    and  with 

rcfpeft  to  the  Univerfe  "  ;  it  follows,  that  no  Nature  Ihould  be  received 

as  a  true  Form^  unlefs  it  perpetually  decreafe  when  the  Nature  decreafes ; 

and  perpetually  increafe  when  the  Nature  increafes.     The  Table  reprefent- 

ing  this,   we  therefore^    call  the  Table  of  Degrees,  or  the  Table 

of  Comparifon. 

The  eofftpara-      '^7*  We  fhall  firft,  therefore,  confider  fuch  Things,  as  to  the  Touch 

five  Degrees  o/ihcw  tio  Degree  of  Heat  at  all  ;  but  feem  only  to  have  a  certain  po- 

Heat.  tentxal  Heat^  or  a  Difpofition  and  Preparation  towards  adkual  Heat:  and 

hext  proceed  to  fuch  as  are  aiiually  hot,  or  hot  to  the  Touch  ^  and  ob- 

fervc  their  different  Strengths,  or.  Degrees. 


TABLE     IIL 

A  Table   of  the   Degrees   of  Heat. 


No  Matter  (i*)  A  Mong  all  tbeJoUd  and  tangible  Bodies y  there  is  nothing  found 
hot  in  itfelf.  jljL  originally  hoty  in  its  own  Nature  ;  no  Stone  j  Metaly  SaU 
phury  or  other  Fojjlil  j  no  Woody  Watery  or  animal  Carcafs  :  for  the 
Water  of  hot  Wells  feems  to  be  heated  accidentally y  either  by  Flame^ 
or  fubteraneous  Firey  fuch  as  is  thrown  up  by  ^tna,  and  many  other 
burning  Mountains  ;   or  elfe  by  the  ConJli&  of  Bodies  j  as  Heat  is 

produced 

>  Sec  Mr.  BoyUs  Hijiory  of  Cold. 

»  There  Expreffions  may  give  us  a  flilkr  Information,  as  to  what  the  Author  means 
bv  Forms* 
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produced  in  the  Dlffoluttons  of  Iron  or  Tin  «.  Therefore  to  the  human 
Touchy  there  is  no  degree  of  Heat  in  inanimate  Bodies.  Jnd  thofs 
we  have  mentioned  alfo  differ  in  degree  of  Heat  \Jor  Wood  is  not 
Jo  cold  as  Iron.  But  this  belongs  to  the  Table  of  Degrees,  for  the 
Hiftory  ofCold. 

(a.)  But  for  potential  Heats  and  Difpojitions   to   Flame^  there  ?otcnM 
are  numerous  inanimate  Bodies  found  greatly  difpofed  thereto  \  fuch  ^^^^ 
as  Sulphur,  Naphtha,  and  Petreol. 

(3.)  The  Bodies  that  are  previoujly  heated^  as  Horfe-dung  in  the 
Jntmaly  ^ick-Ume^  and  perhaps  Jfhes  or  Sooty  by  the  Fire  \  retain 
fomefecret  Remains  of  their  former  Heat  :  whence  certain  Digejiionsy 
Dijiillatrons  and  Separations  are  made  of  Bodies  by  burying  them 
in  Herfe-dung  ;  and  thus  Heat  is  excited  in  ^ich-limey  by  throw- 
iny  Water  upon  ity  as  was  above  obferved  ^. 

(4.)  Among  Vegetables  there  is  no  ^lanty  or  part  of  a  ^lanty  whe- 
ther the  excreted  Teary  or  internal  bitchy  found  hot  to  the  human 
Tvurh :  but  green  Plants y  as  above  infiancedy  become  hot  by  ^ref- 
fure  ;  and  fome  Vegetables  are  found  hcty  others  coldy  to  the  inter- 
nal Touch,  viz.  to  the  Palate  or  Stomachy  or  even  to  the  external 
^artSy  after  continuing  applied  for  fome  Ytme\  as  we  fee  in  Shifters 
and  Unguents  P. 

(5.)  There  is  nothing  found  hot  to  the  human  Touch  in  the  ^arts 
of  Jnimals  after  Death y  or  after  Separation  from  the  Body.  Even 
Horfe-dung  retains  not  its  Meaty  unlefs  it  oe  prefs'd  together  and 
buried ;  yet  all  Dung  feems  to  have  a  potential  Heaty  as  appears 
from  Compofs  and  Manuring.  In  like  mannery  the  Carcajfes  of 
jimmals  have  a  latent  and  potential  Heat ;  infomuch  that  in  the 
Church-yards  where  Burials  are  frequent y  the  Earth  colleHs  a  cer^ 
tain  Heaty  which  confumes  a  Carcajs  newly  laid  in  ity  much  fooner 
than  mere  Earth  q.  Jnd  'tis  reported  that  the  People  of  the  Eaft 
have  a  certain  finey  foft  Cloth y  made  of  Birds  Feathers y  which  by  its 
native  Heat  will  dijffblve  Buttery  gently  wrapt  up  therein  '*. 

(d-)  Thofi 

■  See  above,  Tab.  II.  §.  (26.)  Confider  alfo  of  the  fpontaneous  Heating  of  Marca- 
fitcs  with  Water  J  Iron  Filings  and  Sulphur,  moiften'd  with  Water  j  and  other  Inflainces 
of  this  Nature. 

•  Tab:  I.  §.(18.)  and  Tab.  II.  §.  (24.) 

P  Thus  the  Etnp,  Epijpajiic.  Emp.  Stomachic,  magiftral.  Emp,  e  Cymino.  Ung, 
Martiat.  Ung.  Majiichin.  &c.  are  heating ;  ai;d  Emp.  de  Ranis  cum  Mcnurioy  Emp.  e 
Cicuta  y   Vng.  Nutritum^  Ung.  Populmtumy  &c.   are  cooling. 

*i  Is  the  Faft  fuificiently  verified  r 

'  This  may  require  farther  Confirmation. 
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(^.)  ^ofe  ^ings  that  nieud  Land^  fuch  as  Dufigs  of  all  fort s  *, 
Chalky  Seorfandy  Salt^  &c.    havefome  Dtfpofition  to  Heat  «• 
Putrefkaion       (7-)  Jit  ^utrefa&ton  is  attended  with  Jome  fmallTehdency  to  Heat:^ 
attended  with  tho'  not  Jb  much  as  to  be  ferceived  by  the  Touch "  .•  for  neither  tbo/e 
alatentHcat.  cj^ifjg^^  which  when  putrefied ^  turn  to  Jnimals^  as  Flefbj  Cheefiy  SCc. 
are  found  hot  to  the  Touch  ;   nor  rotten  JVood  that  fhines  in  the 
dark  :  but  Heat  fometimes  difcovers  itfelfin  ^utrefaSions^  by  highly 
fetid  and  abominable  Odours  '^. 
ThcfirftDe-      (8.)  The  firft  degree  of  Heat,  therefore^  of  th<?/e  Things  which 
gnc  of  He2ty  feel  hot  to  the  human  Touchy  feems  to  be  that  of  Animals  ^  which  has 
that  of  ^w-  ^^  very  great  Extent  in  its  Degrees  :  for  the  lawefiy  as  in  InfeBs^  is 
^  ^*  fcarce  perceptible  to  the  Touch ;  and  the  highefifcarce  equals  the  Heat 

of  the  Suny  in  hot  Countries  and  Seafons  j  nor  is  it  Jo  great  hut 
the  Hand  may  endure  it  :  thd  'tis  related  of  Conftantiqs  and 
fome  othersy  of  a  very  dry  Habit  of  Bodyy  that  they  have  been 
Jo  hot  in  acute  Fever Sy  as  in  a  manner  to  burn  the  Hand  applied  to 
them  \ 
Different  (q.)  Animals  have  their  Heat  increafed  by  Motiony  Exercifey  Wincy 

Heats  of  A-  higD  Feedingy  Veneryy  burning  Fever Sy  and  by  ^ain. 
'^^''^^  (lo.)  Men  in  the  Fits  of  an  Intermitting  Fever y  arefirfi  feized 

with  Cold  0nd  Shivering  j   and  foon  after  grow  very  hot  :  but  they 
continue  hot  from  the  beginning  y  in  burning  and  pejtilential  Fevers. 

(i  I.)  Let  farther  Enquiry  be  made  of  the  comparative  Heat  in 
different  Animals  \  as  Fijhy  §luadrupeds^  Serpents  and  Birds  :  and 
againy  in  their  different  Species  \  as  in  Many  the  JJony  the  Kitey  SCc. 
Jor  according  to  common  Opinion^  Fijh  have  little  Heat  in  their 
inward  ^arts  j  btft  Birds  a  great  deal'y  efpecially  Pigeons y  Hawks 
and  Efiriches. 

(la.)  Farther 

*  Except  that  of  Geefe,  according  to  vulgar  Obfervation. 

*  But  is  this  Difpofition  greater  than  that  of  many  Things  which  do  not  mend  Land? 
And,  in  this  Light,  what  is  to  be  faid  of  Nitre  ? 

"^  N  Of ,  as  is  faid,  by  a  Thermometer,  applied  to  a  putrefying  anim^  Caxcafs ;  tho* 
this  may  require  to  be  more  cxa6Uy  tried. 

^  The  Argument  feems  conclufive;  for  Odours,  perhaps,  cannot  exift  without  a 
certain  Degree  of  Heat.  See  Boerhaave^s  Chtmiftry^  under  the  Chapter  of  Fire  \  and  the 
Procefs  of  Futrcfa^ion.     See  alfo  Mr.  Boy  lis  fVorksy  paflim. 

*  This  feems  to  be  no  unfrequent  Cafe  j  when  inflammatory  Fevers  happen  in  ro- 
buft  and  fanguine  C)nftitutions ;  if  by  burning  the  Hand,  be  meant  a  difagreeable,  or 
fome  what  painful  Sen&tion  of  Heat 
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(i2.)  Farther  Enquiry  jhould  likewife  be  made^  as  to  the  compa'-  And  diBkrent 
rathe  Heat  of  the  fame  Animal^  in  its  different  Parts  nnd  Limbs  \  Parts  of  the 
for  Milk,  Bloody  Sperm,  and  Eggs,  are  found  moderately  tepid,  or  le/s^^^"^^ 
hot  than  the  outward  Flejh  of  the  Creature  upon  Exercife,   or  when 
moved,  or  excited -,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  examined  what  the 
Degree  of  Heat  is  in  the  Brain,  Stomach,  Heart,  &c. 

(13.)  All  Animals  are  externally  cold  in  the  Winter,  and  cold  Sea-- 
*  fans ;  but  are  then  thought  to  be  hotter  within  Y. 

(14.)  The  Heat  of  the  celejiial  Bodies,    even  in  the  hottejl  Coun-^  TbcHesktot 
tries,  and  hotteji  Times  of  the  Tear  and  Day,  is  not  able  to  fire  the  g^^,^*^^* 
drieji  Wood,  Straw,  or  Tinder ;  unlefs  firengtherid  by  the  Burning 
Glafs  :  tho  it  may  raife  a  Vapour  from  moifi  Matters  *. 

(15.)  According  to  the  Tradition  of  Afironomers,  fome  Stars  are 
more,  anS  others  lefs  hot.  Among  the  Planets,  Mars  is  faid  to  be 
the  hotteft,  or  next  to  the  Sun-,  then  Jupiter;  and  then  Venus:  but 
the  Moon  is  fuppofed  to  be  cold-,  and  Saturn  the  coldeft  Planet  of  all. 
Among  the  Fixed  Stars,  Sirius  isfuppofed  the  hottefi;  then  Cor  Leonis; 
then  the  leffer  Dog-Star,  &c. 

(16.)  Tihe  Sun  proves  hotter  to  us,  the  nearer  be  comes  to  the  Per-- 
pendicular,  or  Zenith  ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  underfiood  of  the  Planets^ 
according  to  their  different  Degrees  of  Heat.  For  Example,  Jupiter 
proves  much  hotter  to  us  when  he  is  tn  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  in 
Capricorn  or  Aquarius. 

(17.)  'Tis  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Sun,  and  all  the  Planets  beat 
more  in  their  Perigee,  when  they  are  nearefi  the  Earth,  than  in 
their  Apogee,  when  they  are  farthefi  from  it :  but  where^ever  the 
Sun  is  at  the  fame  time  both  in  //^Perigee,  and  nearefi  the  Zenith^ 
it  mufi  neceffarily  be  hotter,  than  where  the  Sun  is  in  its  Perigee, 
but  farther  dijlant  from  the  2^nith.  So  that  the  comparative  Afcen-- 
fions  of  the  Planets  mufi  be  here  regarded,  as  they  approach  to^  or  re^ 
cede  from  the  Perpendicular,  in  different  Countries. 

(18,)  The  Sun  and  Planets  are  fuppofed  hotter  in  their  Appulfe  to 
the  larger  Fixed  Stars.  So  when  the  Sun  is  in  Leo,  'tis  nearer  the 
Cor  Leonis,  the  Cauda  Leonis,  Spica  Virginis,  Sirius  and  Cani- 
cula,  than  when  in  Cancer  j  where  yet  it  is  nearer  the  Zenith.    And 

y  Suppofe,  by  what  is  caQed  Anttperiftafis ;  but  this  does  not,  perhaps,  appear  by  the 
Thermometer.  See  Mr,  Beylfs  Htftory  of  Cold-,  and  Dr.  Burhaavi^  Chemtftry,  under 
the  Chapter  of  Fin. 

'  The  dired  Rays  of  the  Sun  are  &id  to  be  capable  of  meltine  Lead,  in  certain  Cli- 
ciatesj  or  even  to  fire  the  Houfcs.    See  Beyli,  Abridgm.  Vol  III.  p.  ^5>  iSc. 

Vol.  IL  Mmm  V« 
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'tis  ttf  be  fuppofed  that  tbofe  Parts  of  the  Heavens  give  the  greatejl 

Heaty  tM  not  perceptible  to  the  touchy  that  arefulUfi  of  StarSy  efpe^ 

ciallf  Stars  of  the  firft  Magnitude. 

How  increa-      (19.)  T!he  Heat  of  the  CeleJHal  Bodies  is  increafed  three  JVays ;  viz. 

^^-  ^i.)  by  their  Perpendicularity  \  (2.)  their  Ncarnefs  of  Approachy    or 

Perigei\  and  (3.)  by  the  Stars^  lying  thick  together. 
A  Difference      (^o.)  I'here  is  a  very  great  Difference  found  between  the  Degree 
inD^rcebe-^  Heat  in  Animals,  and  that  of  the  Celejlial  Bodie^y  as  it  affeils 
^m^^fLqm  ^^l  ^^  theonefde;  and  the  mildeji  Flamey  all  ignited  BodieSy  or  even 
ovJ  erliwis.  i^iqj^^^^  ^^^  fj^^  Ju^  itfelfy  much  heated  by  the  Fire,  on  the  other  :  for 
the  Flame  of  Spirit  of  Winey    even  tho'  diffufed  and  uncolleSiedy    is. 
able  to  bum  StraWy  Linen,  or  Paper ;    which  animal  Heat  will  not 
do  ',  norfolar  Heaty  without  the  Jjjijiance  of  the  Burmng^-Glafs. 
The  Degrees      (^i.)  But  there  are  numerous  Degrees  of  Strength  and  Weabnefs  of 
of  Hc2itindi' Heaty  in  FlamCy  and  Bodies  ignited  \  tho'  as  no  careful  Enquiry  has. 
^tcxl,.  if^^    ^^j^   ^i^Qj^f   themy   we  are  obliged  to  pafs  them  ligotly  aver. 

(i.)  TChe  Flame  of  Spirit  of  Wine  feems  to  be  the  foftefi\  unlefs  we 
except  the  Igncs  Fatui,  and  the  Corrufcations  of  fweating  Animals. 
(2.)  Tthe  Flame  of  Spirit  of  Winey  we  judgey  isfucceededby  the  Flame 
<f  porous  and  fpongy  Vegetables ;  as  StraWy  RujheSy  and  dried  heaves ; 
frtmi  which  the  Flame  of  Hair  or  Feathers  does  not  greatly  differ. 
(3.)  Next  to  thiSy  perhapSy  may  follow  the  Flame  of  Wood\  ejpecially 
of  fuch  as  abounds  not  in  Rofn  or  Pitch:  but  the  Flame  of  Brujh^ 
Woody  or  T}wigSy  (which  are  commonly  bound  up  into  FaggotSy)  is 
more  gentle  than  that  yielded  by  the  Trunks  and  Roots  of  "Trees ;  as 
is  found  by  Experiencey  in  the  Furnace  for  melting  Iron  from  the 
Stone  J  tubere  fmall  Wood  is  ^  little  Service.  (4.)  ISfext  to  this 
QomeSy  in  our  EJiimationy  the  Flame  of  Oily  7'alloWy  WaXy  and  the 
like  unShious.  and  fat  Bodies ;  whtch  have  no  great  Acrimony. 
(5.)  But  a  ftronger  Heat  is  found  in  Pitch  and  Rofin.  Andy  (6.)  a 
fill  Jlronger  in  Sulphury  CamphirCy  Naphtbay  Petreoly  (md  SaltSy  af-^ 
ter  their  crude  Matter  is  Sfcharged ;  and  in  the  Compojitions  hereof  \  as^ 
in  Gun-powdery  and  Wild-fire  of  different  Kinds ;  which  have  Jo  Jiulh^ 
born  a  Heaty  that  Water  can  bard^  extinguijb  it 
MefalUe  (22.)  (7.)  We  fuppofe  al/Oy  that  the  Flame  arifing  from  certain 

T?t  Kinds  of  imperfe£t  Metals  is  exceeding  firong  and  fharp  * ;    but  of 

this  a  farther  Enquiry  Jbould  be  made. 

*  As  in-  making'  th»  oommon  Rigulus  ^Jntimmy;  Princis  Miialy  with  Zink  and^ 

Qipffr  'y  and  many  other  metallurgical  Experiments. 

3. 


Flames. 
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•   (23.)  (8.)   The  Flame  of  Jlrong  Lightning  fi^ms  to  exceed  all  /A^  Lightning* 
former  \  fo  as  fometimes  to   melt  perfect  Iron  itfelf    into  JDfdps -, 
which  thofe  other  Flames  cannot  do. 

(24.)  (9,)    T%ere  are  alfo  different  Degrees  of  Iteat  in  Bodies  ig^  The  Degrees 
nited  I  tho    thefe  likewife   have  not  hitherto  been  diligently  enquired ^^^^^^^^^ 
into,    "the  weakeji  Heat  of  this  kind  we  take  to  be,  (i.)  that  of  Tin^'^^^^'^''^ 
der ;  and  the  Match  ufed  in  the  firing  of  great  Guns  j    after  which 
come    (2.)   ignited  Char-Coaly  Pit-Coal^    Brick,  &c.    but,    (3.)    the 
hottefi  of  all  ignited  Bodies  feem  to  be  Metals ;  as.  Copper^  Irony  &c, 
the'  farther  ^quiry  Jhould  he  made  about  them. 

(25.)  Some  ignited  Bodies  are  found  much  hotter  than  fome  Flames:  Ignited  60 
for  ignited  Iron  is  much  more  tot  and  burnings  than  the  Flame  £/^^^^^' 
Spirit  of  Wine.  Ftiin«. 

(26.)  Tihere  are  alfo  fome  Bodies,  which,  tho*  un^ignited,  and  only 
heated  by  the  Fire  j  Juch  as  boiling  Water,  and  Air  pent  up  in  kever^ 
beratory  Furnaces  5  are  hotter  than  many  Flames^  and  Bodies  ignited. 

(27.)    Motion  increafes  Heat  j   as  appears  by  Bellows  and  Blow-  Heat  inct&t^ 
pipes ;  infomuch  that  the  harder  Metals  will  not  melt  in  a  dead,  or  fill  fed  by  Mo- 
Fire,  that  is  not  animated  by  the  Blafi.  ^^* 

(28.)  Let  Trial  be  madj  wttb  the  Burning-glafs :  for,  as  I  remember^ 
if  the  Glafs  be  beldy  fof  Example,  at  the  Dtfiance  of  ten  Inches  from 
a  combujiible  Body,  it  will  not  then  burn  fo  much,  as  if  it  be 
firfi  placed,  at  the  Difiance  of  five  Inches  j  and  then  be  gradually 
and  flowly  drawn  away  to  the  Difiance  of  ten  \  tbf  the  ColleSlion 
and  Cone  of  Rays  remain  the  fame :  the  bare  Motion  thus  increafing 
theEfiea  of  the  Heat. 

(29.)  Thofe  Confiagrations  which  happen  in  the  Time  of  a  firong  Cbnflagrati- 
Wind,  are  thought  to  advance  fafier  towards  the  Windy*  than  from  oiisftrongeft 
it:,  becdufe,  the  Flame  recoils  fwifter  when  the  Wind  fiackens^  ^^^^Wilrf,  *^ 
//  advances  forwards  when  the  Wind  drives  it. 

(30.)   Flame  proves  firong^   vigorous^  and  generative,   only  wi&^«  StrongFhit» 
//  finds  fome  Cavity  wherein  to  move,   and  pla%   and  exert  itfelf  \  requires  a  Ca- 
except  the  fiatulent  Flame  of  Gun-pmvder^  and  the  like ;  where  Com-  JS^ent 
preffion  ana  Confinement  increafe  its  Force. 

(31.)  The  Anvil  grows  very   hot  by   the  repeated  Strokes  of  the  Iron  hesLted 
Hammer  ;  fif  that  if  it  were  thin,   we  judge  it  might  be  ignited  ^  by  the  Ham- 
firong  and fuccejjive  Strokes:  but  this  remains  to  be  tried \  '^^^^ 

^  'Tis  certain,  that  a  Piece  of  Iron  has,  by  various  Strokes  of  the  Hammer,  nimbly 
repeated,  been  foon  made  to  appear  red  hot;  infomuch,  that  this  is  fometimes  ac- 
counted no  bad  Expedient  for  lightii^  a  Fire,  among  Nailors,  and  thofe  Workers  in 
Iron  who  uie  a  quick  Hammer.     See  Dr.  Hooi's  Lectures  of  Light,  p.  1 1 7/ 

Mmm  2  32.  But 
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Fire  cxtin-        (32.)  But  in  fucb  ignited  Bodies  as  are  pormSy  and  afford  Space 
g^cd  Jjy    enough  for  the  Fire  to  move  in;   if  the  Fire*s  Motion  be  curbed  by 
TO^on   "*  ^  J^^^S  Coff^t^^ffion^  the  Fire  is  immediately  extin^ijhed :    as  when 
Ttnder^  or  the  burning  Wieck  of  a  Lamp^  a  flaming  Coal,   &c.    is 
fqueezed  by  the  Footy  or  the  like  j  upon  which  the  EfleBs  of  the  Fire 
prefently  ceafe. 
Heatinoea-      (33.)  T^he  Approach  of  a  hot  Body  increafesHtzt,  according  to  the 
kA  by  Ap.     Degree  of  Nearnefs ;  and  the  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  Light :  for  the 
preach.         nearer  an  ObjeEt  is  placed  to  the  Light y  the  more  wjible  it  becomes. 
Bv  Union.        (34-)   ^^  uniting  of  different  Heats  increafes  Heat ;   unlefs  the 
Bodies  come  to  be  mixed  :  for  a  great  Fire  and  a  fmall  one  being 
near  each  other ^  fomewhat  increafe   each   others  Heat  .•   but  warm 
Water  put  into  boiling  Water,  cdols  it. 
ByContinu-      (35')  ^^^  Continuance  of  Heat   in   a  Body^  increafes  Heat:  For 
ancc.  Heaty  thus  perpetually  flying  off^  is  mixed  with  the  Heat  before  ex^ 

ifling ;  fo  as  ta  multiply  the  Heat.  Thus  a  Fire  kept  up  for  half  an 
Hour,  does  not  heat  the  Room  Jo  muchj  as  if  the  fame  Fire  were  kept 
up  for  an  Hour.  But  this  ts  not  the  Cafe  in  Light  \  for  a  Lamp 
does  not  enlighten  a  Room  more,  by  long  continuing  to  burn,  than  when 
it  is  flrjl  lighted. ' 
By  Cold.  (36.;    External  Cold    increafes  Heat:   for   we  find   that  Fire 

fcorches  violently  in  frojiy  Weather.     This,  we  conceive,  happens  not 
only  from  the  Heat  being  Jhut  up  and  contraBed^  which  is  a  kind  of 
Union  • ;  but  alfo  by  Irritation,    uhus  when  the  Air,  or  any  elafticBody, 
is  violently  compreffed  or  bent ;  it  recoils  not  only  to  the  Point  it  was 
forced  from,  but  beyond  it.     T'herefore  let  careful  Trial  be  made,  by 
placing  fome  combujtible  Material  in  Flame,  to  Jhew  whether  it  will  not 
be  burnt  fooner  on  the  Surface,  than  in  the  midfi  of  the  Flame  ^. 
The  Degrees     (37.)    T^here  are  many  Degrees  in  the  Reception  of  Heat.     And 
©^Reception  firft  //  is  to  be  obfervedy  how  fmall  and  fiender  a  Heat  may  fomewhat 
of  Heat.  -    change,  and  a  little  warm  thofe  Bodies  which  are  leaft  of  all  fufcep^ 
tible  ^  Heat.     For  the  Heat  of  the  Hand  will  warm  a  Bullet  of  Lead^ 
or  any  other  Metal,  held  for  a  while  in  it :  fo  eafily,  and  in  allCafes^ 
^  is  Heat  tranfmitted,  and  excited  s  tho*  the  Body,  to  Appearance,  fe^s 

no  way  changed. 
In  Air.  (38.)  But  of  all  Bodies  that  we  know.  Air  the  eafiefi  receives  and 

communicates  Heat ;  as  appears  by  Weathcr-Glaffcs  \  which  are  made 

Weather-  thus.  Take  a  bellied  Glafs,  with  a  long  and  (lender  Stem ;  and  invert 
Glafles,how  o  ^  .  ^^^ 

4nade. 

«  Sec  above,  §.(34.) 

'  See  Dx.  Hoolf^  LcHures  of  Light  5  and  Dijcmrft  •fCamttu  See  alfo  hereafter^  Apk  2c« 
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the  Nib  of  it  into  amtber  glaji  Vejfel  of  Water ;  fo  that  the  Aperture 
of  thefirft  Glafs  may  touch  the  bottom  of  thefecond*;  whilji  the  Stem  is 
fupportea  a  little  by  the  Mouth  of  the  under  Glafs^  fo  as  to  Jiand^  ivith^ 
out  having  its  Orifice  entirely  clofed.  And  the  better  to  effeB  tbis^ 
apply  fome  Wax  to  the  Mouth  of  the  under  receiving  Glafs ;  but  fo  as 
uot  to  fiop  this  up  neither.  Before  the  bellied  Glafi  is  inverted  into  the 
other  J  let  its  Belly  be  heated  at  the  Fire ;  and  when  placed j  as  above-- 
mentioned y  the  Air  which  was  dilated  by  the  heatings  will  contraSl 
itfelf  (after  the  adventitious  Heat  is  gone)  to  an  equal  Dimenfion  with 
that  of  the  external  or  common  Airy  at  the  Time  5  and  raife  the  Water 
upwards  in  the  f am f  Proportion.  And  now ^  when  a  Scale  of  Degrees^ 
made  upon  a  long  Slip  of  Paper ^  is  pajied  along  the  Stem  5  tf  r- 
cording  as  the  Weather  grows  hotter  or  colder^  the  included  Air  will 
contrast  with  the  Cold^  and  expand  with  the  Heat  j  and  Jhew  the 
Effe£i\  by  the  Afcent  of  the  Water^  when  the  Air  is  contracted  \  and 
by  the  Dejcent  thereof^  when  the  Air  is  expanded*  But  the  Senjibility 
of  the  Air^  in  rej[pe£l  of  Hc^it  and  Cold,  is  fo  fubtile  and  exquifite^ 
as  far  to  exceed  the  Perception  of  the  human  T'ouch ;  infomuchy  that 
a.  Ray  of  the  Sun^  or  the  Warmth  of  a  Man's  Breathy  much  m^re 
the  Heat  of  one's  Handy  placed  upon  the  ^op  of  the  Glafsy  will  im-- 
mediately  caufe  the  Water  manifefily  to  fink  ^  lh>'  we  conceive  that 
the  Spirit  of  Animals  has  a  Jtill  more  exquifite  Senfe  of  Heat  and 
Cold  J  unlefs  it  be  obfiruSled  and  blunted  by  the  grojfer  Matter  of  their 
Bodies. 

(39.)  Next  to  Air,  we  judge  tbofe  Bodies  to  be  mofi  fenfible  ^/HcavThc  Scale  <^ 
which  are  newly  changed y  and  comprejfedy  by  Cold-,  Jucb  as  {i.)  5«flw Bodies moft 
and  Ice:  for  thefe  begin  to  relent  and  difolve  with  any  gentle  Heat J^^^^^^^^^ 
(2.)  After  tbefey  perhaps  comes  ^icifilver:   After  this  comes  {^^fatcJ^J 
Bodies  I  fuch  as  Oily  Buttery  &c.  (4,)  Woodi  (5-)  Watery  (6.)  and 
lajilyy  Stones  and  Metals :  which  do  not  eafily  beaty  ejpecially  within ; 
thd  they  very  long  retain  the  Heat  they  have  once  received  ^  fo  that  a 
red-hot  Bricky  Stone y  or  piece  of  Irony  (juenched  in  a  Bafon  of  cold  Wa- 
tery retain  fucb  a  Heaty  for  fome  Minutes  after ^  that  they  cannot  be 
bandied. 

(40.)  T!he  lefs  Bulk  a  Body  is  of  the  fooner  it  conceives  Heat^  ^vHcatavcrfe 
the  approach  of  a  hot  Subfiance :  which  Jhews  that  all  Heat  with  us  ts  ^  tangible 
in  a  manner  averfe  to  tangible  Bodies  K  Bodies. 

(41,)  Heat 

•  For  the  Improvement  of  Thermometers,   fee  Mr.  %//s  Hifiorj  of  Cold;   and 
Dr.  Hctf^$  Pf^orksy  paffim.     See  alfo  Dr.  Boerhaavis  Chemtfiry. 

*  As  being  rcadielt  coiTimunicated  in  tbc  fmalleft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  rarified  Bodies* 
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(41.)* Heat,  to  the  Sen/e  and  bumanl'oucb^  is  an  undetermined^  re^ 
lative  Thing  !i  Jo  that  warm  JVater  Jhall  Jeem  hot  to  a  cold  Handi 
and  cold^  if  the  Hand  be  hot  ^. 

«  Sec  Mr.  Soyl€\  Hifiory  tf  Cddy  in  iriit. 

Aphorism   XIV. 

VaturdlHi'  21 8.  How  unprovided  we,  at  prcfent,  are  in  Natural  zxti  ExperimenUd 
ftory  difeBivi.  Hijiory^  may  be  eafily  obferved  from  hence  ;  that  in  the  preceding  Tables 
we  are  frequently  obliged  to  direft  Experiments,  and  farther  Enquiiy 
to  be  made  into  Particulars  ;  and  that  inftead  of  approved  Hifiory^  and 
fnch  Inftances  as  may  be  depended  upon,  we  are  fomctimcs  driven  to  in- 
sert TraOiiom^  and  Relations  ^  tho'  we  do  this  always  with  a  manifi^ft 
doubting  of  their  Truth  and  Authority  *. 

APHOUfSM    XV. 

Ufeoftbepre-     29.  The  Office  and  Ufe  of  thefe  three  Tahlesy  is,  to  prefent  a  View 
adingTMcs. of  Inftances  to  the  Under/landing.     And  when  this  Fiew  is  procured,  the 
Bufinefs  of  Induction  is  to  be  put  in  Praftice.     For,  upon  a  particular 
and  general  View  of  all  the  Inftances^  fuch  a  Nature  is  to  be  difcovered, 
as  may  be  continually  prcfent,   or  abfent,    and  always  increafe  and  de« 
creafe,  with  that  Nature  5  and,  as  we  aboiRC  laid  down,  limit  the  more 
common  Nature  ^.     But  if  the  Mind  fliould  attempt  to  do  this  affirma- 
tively from  the  firft,  as  it  ufes  to  do  when  left  to  itfejf,  there  prefently 
rife  up  Phantoms  and    notional   Hypothefes,   ill  defined  ;  and  Axioms 
riiat  daily   require   a   mending-hand  ;   unlefs,    after   the  Cuftom  of  the 
Schools^  we  would  contend  for  Falfehood :   tho*  doubtlefs  thefe  Axioms 
would  be  better  or  worfe,  according .  to  the  Powers  and  Strength  of  the 
Forms  iffwwr  Underftanding  that  formed  them.     God,  the  great  Giver  and  Creator  of 
intuitively  to  Forms^  doubtlefs,  knows  them,   by  immediate  Affirmation,  at  the  firft 
JMmi  Intel*  Glance  of  the  Underftanding  •,   and  fo,  perhaps,  may  Angels,  and  fuch 
licences.         fublime  Intelligences :   but  this  far  exceeds  the  human  Capacity  ;  which 
can  only  firft  proceed  by  Negatives,  and  laftly,  after  a  perfed  Exclu* 
fion,  end  in  Affirmatives. 

Aphorism  .XVI. 

ne  Bufimfs  30-  We  muft,  therefore,  make  a  perfeft  Refolution  and  Separation  of 
ef  pnuint  Nature,  not  by  Fire,  but  by  the  Mind  ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  divine 
JjaludUon.  Fire. 

*  Little  Progrefs  can  be  expefled  in  Pbilofopbyy  and  the  Sciinces^  till  an  ample  and  eza6l 
Hijtory  of  Nature  and  Art  is  procured ;  oat  of  which,  a«  out  of  a  Storehoafe,  Particulan  (hould 
be  drawn^  as  thev  come  to  be  wanted^  in  all  Enquiries. 

*  Sec  above.  Fart  IL  Jpb.  4. 
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Fire,  And  thus  the  firft  H^ork  $f  genuine  IndHHtim^  m  t!h«,  Difcovery 
of  Formsy  is  to  throw  out,  or  exclude,  fuch  particular  Natures,  as  are 
net  found  in  any  Injlance^  where  the  giren  Nature  is  prefent :  or  fuch 
as  are  found  in  any  Inftance^  where  that  Nature  is  abfent :  and  again, 
fuch  are  found  to  increafe  in  any  Inftance^  when  the  given  Nature  de- 
creafes  ;  or  to  decreafe  when  that  Nature  incrcafcs.  And  then^  after  this 
Reje<5lion  and  Exclufion  is  duly  made,  the  affirmative,  folid,  true,  and 
we'll  defined  Form^  will  remain  as  the  Refult  of  the  Operation  ;  whilft 
the  volatile  Opinions  go  off  in  Fume^,  And  this  is  eafily  expfcflfed  in 
"Words  i  but  the  Thing  itfelf  cannot  be  come  at,  without  numerous 
Turnings  and  Windings.  We  will,  however,  endeavour  not  to-  omit  any 
one  Step  that  conduces  to  the  End. 

Aphorism    XVII. 

3 1.  But  here  a  general  Caution,  or  perpetual  Adnumiiton^  muft  be  given ;  The  Notion  of 
left,  as  we  feem   to  attribute  fo  much  to  Forms^  what  we  fay  of  them  Forms,  //- 
fliould  be  underftood  of  fuch  Forms j   as  Men  have  hitherto  accuftomed  ^''^^-  ^ 
themfelves  to  confider**. 

32.  For,  ( I.)  we  do  not  at  prefent  fpeak  of  compound  Forms y  that  is,  Tbefe  Forms 
Combinations  of  fimple  Natures,    according   to  the  common  Courfe  oifimpU. 
the  Univerfe ;    as  the  Form  of  an  Eagle,  a  Lion,    a  Rofe,    Gold,  &ff. 

the  Time  of  treating  which  will  be,  when  we  come  to  concealed  ProceJ/es 
and  fecret  Textures ;  and  the  Difcovery  of  them,  as  they  are  found  in  thofe 
caird  Subftances,  or  concrete  Natures  *• 

33>  (2.)  And  even  in  the  Cale  of  fimple  Natures,  we  muft  not  hcNaidM^ 
underftood  to  mean  any  abftradt  jR?r/»j,  or  Ideas,  that  are  either  unde- 
termined, or  ill  determined  in  Matter.  For  when  we  fpeak  of  Forms^  we 
mean  no  other  than  thefe  Laws  and  Determinatwts  of  pure  ASiion^  which 
regulate  and  conjiitute  any  fimple  Nature  -,  as  Heat^  Lights  and  Gravity  \  in 
all  Kinds  of  Matter^  ana  Subjeils^  fufceptihle  thereof :  and  therefore  the  Form 
of  Heaty  or  the  Form  of  Lights  is  the  fame  Thing  as  the  Law  of  Heat^ 
or  the  Law  of  Light :  for  we  perpetually  keep  clofe  to  Praftice,  and 
Things  themfelves  f  j .  and  therefore  when  we  fay,  for  Example,   in  the     , 

Enquiry 

«  The  Metaphor  fcems  taken  from  the  Opention  of  Telling,  or  the  Way  of  Refining,  or  Af- 
faying  Gold  and  Silver  Ores,  with  Lead ;  which  very  appofitely  iiluflrates  this  Method  of  In- 
duff  ion :  the  Lead,  fome  way  or  other,  carrying  off  with  it,  whatever  is  volatile,  or  vitrifiable, 
and  not  true  Gold  or  Silver.  For  thus,  the  proper  Sett  of  Injlances  being  procured,  (like  an 
Ore,  wherein  the  nobler  Metals  are  contained,)  they  are  tried  by  InJuffion,  as  in  the  Furnace ; 
fo  as  to  leave  the  true  Form  behind,  like  a  Brill  of  Gold  or  Silver,  upon  the  Tell. 

^  Ffz.  The  Peripatetic,  or  notional  Forms,  &c. 

•  See  de  Augment,  Scientiar.  p.  84. 

'  Certainly  this  Caution  has  not  been  Sufficiently  obferved ;  whence  many  have  conceived 
this  Second  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum  to  be  rather  a  deep,  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  Ex- 
peffion,  a  metaphyfical  Speculation,  than  a  Thing  direflly  tending  to  Operation }  or,  what 
u  is  in  reality,  with  regard  to  the  Mind,  P  raff  ice  itfelf. 
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Enquiry  into  the  Form  of  Heat,  rejeS  tenuity «,  or  Tenuiti  is  not  cf  ibe 
Form  of  Heat  \  'tis  the  fame  as  if  we  faid.  Mm  may  fuperinauce  Heat^  upon 
a  denfe  Body  \  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Men  may  take  away  Heat  from 
a  rare  one  **. 
Vft-A^  34.  (3.)  And  if  any  one  fhall  think  that  our  Forms  have  fomewhatab* 
ftroBtd.  ftrafted  in  them,  becaufc  they  appear  to  mix  and  join  together  Things 
that  are  heterogeneous  •,  as  the  Heat  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  and  the  Heat 
of  Fire ;  the  fixed  Rednefs  of  a  Rofe,  and  the  apparent  Redneis  of  the 
Rainbow,  the  Opal,  or  the  Diamond  -,  Death  by  Drowning,  and  Death  by 
Burning,  Stabbing,  the  Apoplexy,  Confumption,  i^c.  which,  tho*  very 
diffimilar,  we  make  to  agree  in  the  Nature  of  Heat,  Rednefs,  Death,  6ft. 
he  muft  remember,  that  his  own  Underftanding  is  held  and  detained  by 
Cuftom,  Things  in  ;he  grofs,  and  Opinions.  For,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Things  abovementioned,  however  heterogeneous  and  foreign  they  may 
feem,  agree  in  the  Form^  or  Law^  that  ordains  Heat^  Rednefsy  and'  Death. 
Nor  can  the  human  Power  be  otherwife  freed,  and  fct  at  Liberty  from  the 
common  Courfe  of  Nature,  and  extended  and  exalted  to  new  EUHcients, 
and  new  Ways  of  working,  than  by  difclofmg  and  inveftigating  this  Kind 
of  Forms.  But  after  treating  of  this  Unity  of  Nature  S  which  is  a  moft 
capital  Thing}  we^lhall  proceed  to  the  true  Divifions  and  Paths  of  Na- 
ture,  as  well  the  ordinary  as  internal  \ 

/ 

Aphorism    XVIII. 

neExcIufion,      35.  But  we  are  next  to  prbpofc  an   Example  of  the  Epcclufwn  or  Re- 

•rRejeaionofje^iion  of  thofe  Natures^  which  by  tht  Tables  of  Fiewj  are  found  not  to  be 

leuZZg'^t!   ^f  ^*^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^ »  admoniftiing,  by  the  way,  that  not  only  each  Table 

the  Form  of   fuffices  for  the  Rejcftion  of  any  Nature  -,   but  alfo  every  fingle  Inftancc, 

UMt.  contained  in  each  Table  :  for  it  is  manifeft,  from  what  goes  before  \  that 

any  one  contradiftory  Inftance  deftroys  die  Notion  of  Form.    However,  for 

Clearnefs  fake,  we  fometimcs  double  or  repeat  the  jExclufion  •,  the  better 

to  dcmonftrate  the  Ufe  of  the  Tables. 

t  Sec  below,  Tahli  IV.  J.  &. 

*•  It  cannot  be  too  well  rcmcmbcr*d,  nor,  perhaps,  fufficicntljr  inculcated,  that  Tbetry  and 
fraBicf,  in  the  Mind,  are  but  one  and  the  fame  Thing;  or  dificr  no  more,  in  any  rcfpc^^ 
than  2s  Caufe  and  £fte£l,  or  Rule  and  Work. 

'  See  above.  Part  II.  Apb.  3. 
.  *  See  below,  Se£l,  11.  pajfim. 
.  '  Sec  in  particular,  Jph.j^  i6,  fcfr* 
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TABLE     IV. 

An  Example  of  the  Exclusion,    or  Rejection, 
of  Natures,    from  the  Form  of  Heat. 

(i')T^^  fbe  Sun's  Rays  -,    reje^f  Elementary,  or  Terreftrial  Nature, 
13  from  the  Form  of  Heat  *. 

(2.)  By  common  Fire^  and  principally  by  the  fubterraneal  FireSy 
ivkich  are  very  remote ^  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  celejiial  Raysi 
rejeSl  celeftial  Nature. 

(3.)  By  the  heating  of  all  kinds  of  Bodies^  whether  mineral^  vege^ 
table^  or  animal ;  whether  Water ^  Oil^  Air^  &c.  upon  the  bare  Ap- 
f  roach  of  Fire^  or  other  hot  Body  \  rejeSt  all  Variety,  or  fubtile 
Texture  of  Bodies. 

(4,)  By  Iron^  and  ignited  Metals^  which  heat  other  Bodies^  without 
Lofs  of  Weighty  or  Subjlance  5  rejeSi  Communication,  or  Mixture  of 
any  other  hot  Subftancc. 

(5.)  By  hot  Watery  hot  Airy  Metalsy  and  other  folid  Bodies  that 
will  receive  Heat  without  Ignition  j    rejeSl  Light  and  Splendor. 

(6.)  By  the  Rays  of  the  Moon,  and  Starsy  except  the  Sun  j  againy 
reje£f  Light  and  Splendor. 

(7.)  By  the  Comparifon  of  ignited  Irony  and  the  Flame  of  Spirit 
of  Wine\  whence  the  Iron  appears  to  be  hotter  and  lefs  lucid y  but  the 
Flame  of  the  Spirit  more  lucid  and  lefs  hot  j  againy  reje£l  Light  and 
Splendor. 

(8.)  By  Gold  and  other  ignited  Metalsy  which  are  very  denfe  in 
their  entire  Subjlance ;  rejeSi  Tenuity. 

(9.)  By  Airy  which  is  generally  found  coldy  and  yet  remains  thin 
and  fubtile  \   again^  rejeB  Tenuity. 

(10.)  By  ignited  Irony  which  fwells  mt  in  Bulky  but  remains  of 
the  fame  Dimenjion  to  Appearance  ^ ;  rejeff  local,  or  expanfive  Mo- 
tion in  the  whole. 

*  That  is,  fince  the  Sim's  Rajs  are  found  to  be  hot ;  a  teneftrial  or  elementary 
Nature  is  not  of  the  Form  of  Heat ;  or  Heat  is  not  confined  to  terreftrial  or  elemen- 
tary Bodies.     See  below,  Jph.  19.  and  20.  (31.) 

**  Tho'  not  upon  exad  Trials.  Let  it  be  confiderM  how  juftly  this  Expanfion,  or 
Rari&dion  of  the  whole  Body,  has  been  made  by  fome  the  univerfal  Critcriony  or 
Form  rf  Heat.    Se  below,  jfph.  zo.  (8.)  (15.)  (13.)  (26,) 

VoL.n.  Nnn  <ii.)  By 
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(ii.)  By  the  Dilatation  of  the  Air  in  Weather^Glaps^  and  the 
like ;  where  the  Air  is  evidently  moved  locally ^  and  expanfively^  witb^ 
out  becoming  manifefily  hotter  y  ^gain^  rejeSi  local  or  expanfive  Mo- 
tion in  the  whole. 

(i2.)  By  the  Facility  wherewith  all  Bodies  are  warmed^  without 
DeJiruSlion^  or  remcrkable  Alteration ;  rejeB  Deftrudion,  and  great 
Communication  of  any  new  Nature. 

(13.)  By  the  Similitude  and  Conformity  of  certain  OperationSy  fer^ 
formed  both  by  Cold  and  Heat ;  re^eEl  as  well  expanfive  as  contra- 
d:ivc  Motion,  in  the  whole. 

(14,)  By  Fire  fbllowif^  Heat  u^n  the  Attrition  of  Bodies -y  rejeSf 
principal  Nature,  that  is^  a  pofitive  Nature,  not  caufed  by  a  pre- 
cedent one. 

N.  B.  There  are  alfo  other  Natures  to  be  excluded :  for  our  tables  are 
not  defigned  as  perfeft,  but  only  as  Examples. 

N.  B.  Neither  all,  nor  any  one  of  the  preceding  Natures,  arc  of  the 
Form  of  Heat :  fo  that  Men  in  their  Prafticcs  upon  Heat,  arc  freed  from 
the  Necelfity  of  introducing  any,  or  all  of  them  \ 

^  Obfcrve  how  this  Inveftigation  of  FtrmSy  comfponds  to  a  jiift  Prsffieal  RnUy  (for  pro- 
ducing nnlimited  Effe£^8,}  laiddown  above,  under  Jph.  4.  (5.  and  6.)  If  due  Attentioa  has  been 
ufed,  the  Reader  will  now  begin  to  fee  the  the  Scene  ooen ;  aid  find  Caufe  to  exped  more 
confiderable  Things  from  the  human  Power  and  Knowledn,  than  have  hitherto  oeen  pro- 
duced by  any  Phil<Mophers  unacquainted  vith  the  tiue  Method  of  Enquiring  into  Nature,  hf  the 
Means  of  this  Nm  Engine  of  the  Mind. 

Aphorism   XIX. 

ExclufiM  35.  The  Bufinefs  of  Exclujion  lays  the  Foundations  for  a  genuine  In^ 

Uads  td  In-    duction ;  which,  however,  is  not  perfcdted  till  it  terniinates  in  the  Affir- 
duam.  mative  :  but  our  Exclujion  is  by  no  means  perfc6t ;  nor  can  it  poflibJy  be 

fo  at  firft.  For  Exclufiotiy  as  we  plainly  fee,  is  the  Rejeftion  of  ftmple 
Natures  \  and  if  we  have  hitherto  nojuft  and  true  Notion  of  ftmle  Natures j^ 
how  can  the  Bufmefs  of  Exclufion  be  re£tified  ?  But  fome  of  the  above- 
mention'd  Notions,  as  thofe  of  Elementarj  Nature^  Celejiial  Nature^  and 
5Viwi/y*,  are  vague  and  ill  defined.  Wherefore,  not  forgetting  how 
great  a  Task  we  have  undertaken ;  viz.  no  lefs  than  that  of  rendering 
the  human  Underftanding  equal  to  Things  and  Nature  •,  we  arc  by  no  means 
to  ftop  here  ;  but  muft  proceed  to  invent  and  afford  greater  Helps  to 
the  Mind.    For,  doubtlefs,  in  the  InUrpretation  (f  Nature^   the  Mind  is 

to 

^^Stt  Table  IV.  §1,2,7. 
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to  be  fo  prepared  and  formed,  that  it  may  both  reft  upon  proper  De- 
grees of  Certainty;  and  yet  conceive,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning,  that 
the  Things  which  arc  prefcnt,  have  a  great  Dependance  upon  thofc 
behind  \ 

Aphorism   XX. 

36,    And   yet,    becaufe  Truth  will  fooner  cmei^  from  Error,   than  permifficf§  u 
from  Confufion  ;  we  judge  it  ufeful  to  allow  the  Underftanding,  after  having  ^^^  ^p^^- 
made  and  confidercd  the  three  "Tables  cf  freparatorj  View  ;  in  the  Manner-ff *'^'*|  yf 
wc  have  laid  them  down  ;  to  apply  itfclf,  and  attempt  the  Bufmels  oUageofEn^' 
IfUerpreting  Nature   in  the  Affirmative  ;   on  the  Strength  of  the  Inftances  quiry. 
contained  in  thefe  tables ;  and  fuch  as  may  be  otherwife  procured.     And 
this  kind  of  Attempt,  we  call  a  PermiJJion  to  the  Underftanding,  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Interpretation,  or  the  firft  Vintage  of  Enquiry  ^. 

e  Sec  above.  Part  I.  jfpk  130.  mJ  finem, 

^  The  firft  Vintage,  in  Wine-Couixtrics,  produces  the  pooreft  Wxne«;  which  theyufiMdlf 
aiftil,  for  Brandjr ;  at  being  not  fit  to  keep,  in  the  Form  of  Wines. 

T  A  B  L  E    V. 

The  Firft  Vintage,   or  Dawn  of  Doarine,   from  the 

Form    of  Heat. 

(i.)  T  7*  appears  from  the  preceding  DoBritte,  that  the  Form  of  a 
X  ^tng  reHdes  in  all  the  particular  Inftances,  toherein  the 
^tng  rejides  j  otherwife  it  would  not  he  a  Form  • :   and  therrfore  no 
contradi&ory  Injance  hereof  can  he  given. 

(a.)  Tet  the  Form  is  found  much  more  confficuous  in  fome  In-TheForm 
JfanceSf  than  in  others  j   efpecially  in  thofe  where  the  Nature  of  the^°*^  "^°^ 
Form  «   kfs  confined,   oSjlruaed  and  fabdued  by  other  Natures  .'"^^^ "" 
and  tbts  Ktnd  of  Inftances  we  call  fliining  or  glaring  Inftances  »».  fiances,  than 
Jnd  thus  we  new  proceed  to  reap  the  Firft  Fruits  of  our  Enquiry  "» <>*•*«• 
after  the 'Form  of  Hetit,  in  the  fTay  of  Example. 

P'\  ^*  1^^  '*'  Inftances,  confidered  as  well  fiparately  as  fo/- Motion  the 
le&wely,    the  Nature    whose    Limitation    is    HEAT,Formof 
APPEARS   TO   BE  MoTioN«=.     This  We  find  chiefly  M  Flame,^^^^' 


•  See  above.  Part  II.  Jpk.  4. 

"  See  below,  Seff.  II.  Jp/,.  24. 

*  See  above,  Jph.  4. 
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which  is  in  perpetual  Motion  ;  and  in  hoty  or  boiVwg  Liquors ^  which 
are  alfo  in  a  continual  Jgitation.     It  lihewife  appears^  by  the  Sharps 
nefs  or  Increafe  of  the  Heaty   caused  by  Motion ;   as  in  Bellows  and 
Blajls  ^  :    and  againy  in  other  Kinds  of  Motion  ;  for  which  fee  the 
twenty-eighth  and  thirty-firft  Inftances  of  the  Third  Table.    *Tis 
found  alfo  in  the  Extinguijbing  of  Fire,  and  Heat,  by  all  /Irong  Com^ 
t^^JJiony  which  checks  and  puts  a  flop  to  Motion.    See  the  thirtieth  and 
thirty-fecond  Inftances  oj  the  Third  Table.     Againy  it  isjhewn 
by  thisy  that  all  Bodies  are  dejirofdy  or  at  leajl  remarkably  alter' dy 
by  all  kinds  of  Fire  y  or  Jirong  or  vehement  Heat.     And  from  hence  it 
plainly   appearsy   that  Heat  caufcs  a  Tumult,   Difturbance,  and 
brisk   or  eager  Motion  in  the  internal  Parts  of  Bodies ;   which 
gradually  tends  to  a  Diflblution  of  the  Body, 
Or  its  Gmuu      (4,)  What  we  have  thus  f aid  of  Motion,  is  to  be  underfloodof  ity 
as  of  a  Genus  «,   with  regard  to  Heat :    and  hot  as  if  Heat  gene- 
rated Motion ;  or  as  /^.Motion  generated  Heat ;  tho'  this  may  be 
true  in  fome  Cafes  :   hut  the  Meaning  isy   that  Heat  itfelf  or  the 
very  Exiftence  of  Heat,  is  Motion,   and  nothing  elfe  ^ ;   tho*  Mo- 
tion limited  by  the  Differences  we  paU  prefently  ftibjoin  j,  after 
giving  a  few  Cautions  for  the  avoiding  of  Ambiguity^ 
Heat  relative      (j.)   Heat  to  the  Senfe  is  a  relative  Thingy  that  regards  Mankindy 
to  Man.       ^^f  fj^^  Univerfe ;  and  is  jujily  ajjigned  only  as  the  Effe&  of  Heat 
uj^on  the  animal  Spirit  or  Mind  \  being  in  itfelf  an  indeterminate  Thing: 
for  the  fame  Bodyy  according  as  the  Senfe  is  predifpofedy  may  give  the 
^reception  as  well  of  Heat  as  of  Cold  j   as  appears  by  the  forty-firft 
Inftance  of  the  Third  Table. 
Heating  not       {6.)  But  the  Communication,  or  tranfitivc  Nature  of  Heat^ 
of  ^yorm  whereby  one  Body  conceives  Heat  upon  being  applied  to  another  that 
oiHeat.       ^j  ^^f^  ^^jf  ^^f  ^^  confounded  with  the  Form  of  Heat ;  for  Heat 
is  one  thingy  and  Heating  another.     Heat  is  produced  by  the  Motion, 
of  Attrition y  without  any  Heat  preceding  that  Motion  \  whence  Hc^it^ 
ing  is  excluded  from  the  Form  of  Heat.    And  when  Heat  is  produced 
by  the  approach  of  a  hot  Body  ;  this  does  not  proceed  from  theYorm 
of  Heat  y  but  depends  entirely  upon  a  higher  and  more  common  Na^ 

tare  ; 

*  Sec  Tah.  III.  Injance  27. 
•    •  Or  univerfal  Kind. 

^  Sec  above.  Part  II.  Jph.  4.. 
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rare  «  ;  vh.  ttpon  the  Nature  of  Comtnunication,  Afllmihtion,  or 
Self-multiplication}  which  demands  a  feparate  Enquiry. 

(7.)  The  Notion  of  Fire  is  vulgar  ^  and  cempofed  of  Heat  and 
Splendor^  as  exifiing  in  fome  one  Thing  :  for  Example^  in  common 
Flame^  and  Bodies  ignited^  or  made  red-hat.  Jnd  having  thus  re^ 
moved  all  Ambiguities  j  we  at  length  come  to  the  true  Differ enceSy 
ivhich  limitate  Motion,  yS  as  to  cop/iitute  it  the  Form  of  Heat  ^^ 

I. 

(8.)  The  firft  Difference  is  this }  that  Heat  is  an  expanfivc  Mb-  The  firft 
tion,  whereby  a  Body  endeavours  to  dilate  itfelf,   and  ftrctch  into'^'^'^^^'. 
a  greater  Sphere,  or  Dimenfion,  than  it  before  polTefled  K     -^^AcFf^mQl^ 
tJb is  Difference  appears  principally  in  Flame ^   where  the  Smoaky  or  Heat. 
unSuous  Vapour^  manifcjfly  dilates  and  opens  itfelf  into  Flame..    It 
appears  Ukewife  in  all  boiling  Liquors  j  which  manifejlly  JweUy  rife 
upy  bubble^  and  carry  on  their  ^rocefs  of  Expanfhn^  till  they  change 
into  a  much  more  rarified  Bodyy  than  the  Liquors  themf elves ;  .^x 
for  Example^  into  Vapour ^  Flame  or  Air. 

(p.)  It  appears  Ukewife  in  Woody  and  all  combujlible  Bodies^  which 
fhmetimesjweat ;  hut  always  evaporate. 

(10.)  It  appears  againy  in  the  melting  of  Met  ah  y  which  being  of  a 
very  compaB  Subjiancey  do  not  eajily  Jwelt and  dilate }  yet  their  Spi- 
rit ^y  after  being  itfelf  dilatedy  and  endeavouring  at  a  Jlill  greater 
Extenfony  forces  and  agitates  the  more  grofs^  ^arts  into  a  fluid 
State  :  and  if  the  Heat  be  greatly  increafeay  it  refolveSy,  volatizesy 
and  drives  off  much  of  their  Sub  fiance. 

(i  I.)  //•  appears  alfo  in  Iron  and  Stone  \  which  at  leafl  arefoften'dy 
if  not  Uquifed  and  fufed  by  Fire.     So  Ukewife  Rods  of  JVboa  become 
flexibky  by  being  Jbmewhat  heated  in  hot  Jjbes. 

(la.)  But 

s  This  is  a  fubtile  ancT curious  Diflinflion.  The  Meaning  appears  to  be,  that;  when 
Heat  is  once  produced  by  theExiftence  of  itsF&rm^  that  is,  by  a  particular  3/a<f«»  5  it 
propagates  itfelf,  not  by  means  of  its  Form,  but  by  die  Prindple  of  Affimiladon,  or  odf- 
Multiplication.  See  Sir  Ifiiac  Newton  upon  the  Heat  of  the  Comets.  Princip..  Lib.  111.. 
p.  467,  ^c. 

h  See  Part  11.  Jph.  4. 

'  Obferve,^  that  this  does  not.  contradift,  but  coincide  with  the  tenth  and  eleirenth  /n^* 
fiances  of  the  Fourth  Table  \  tho*  the  correfpondenoe  may  not,  perhaps,  appear  at  fiift.' 
Sight.     For  farther  G)nfirmation,  fee  below,  §.  (15.)  (19.)  (26.) 

^  See  the  Sylva  Sylvarumy  p,  48,  49,  50. 
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(i  a.)  Bat  this  Mbthm  is  bejf  perceived  in  Air  ;  which  continually 
and  manifejily  diliates  itfelfy  with  a  fmall  Heat ;  according  to  the 
thirty-eighth  Inftancc  of  the  Third  T  a  b  l  e  ^ 

(13.)  Jgainy  it  appears  from  the  contrary  Nature  of  Cold:  for 
Cold  contra&sall  Bodies^  and  makes  themjhrink\  infomuch  that  Nails 
have  dropt  out  offfallsy  and  brafs  VeJJels  have  crack' d^  through  Cold. 
So  likewi/i  Gidfs  heated ^  and  fuddeniy  brought  into  the  Cold^  cracks 
and  flies  to  pieces.  Atr  contra&s  itfelfeven  upon  lightly  cooling:^  as 
appears  by  the  thirty-eighth  Inftance  of  the  Third  Table".  But 
thefuUConJiderationof  thefe  Particulars  belongs  to  the  Enquiry  of 
Cold. 

(14.)  And  it  is  no  Wonder  that  Cold  and  Heat  Jhould  per*^ 
form  many  jiSions  in  common ;  according  to  the  thirty-lccond  In- 
ftance of  the  fecond  Table  ;  becaufe  two  of  the  DijferenceSy  which 
we  jhail  prefently  mention^  belong  to  both  Natures  "  :  tho'  in  the 
prefent  Dijferencey  their  Anions  are  diametrically  oppoJite\  for  Heat 
gives  an  expanfive^  and  Cold  a  contraBive  Motion. 

II. 

The  fecond  (15.)  T'he  fecond  Difference  is  a  Modif  cation  of  the  former  \  0ful 
Di&rence.  depends  upon  thiis,  that  Heat  is  an  expanfivc  Motion,  or  a  Motion 
towards  the  Circumference ;  but  with  this  Law,  that  at  the  fame 
Time  it  rifes  upwards.  And  ^we  cannot  doubt  but  there  are  many 
mixt  Motivns;  as  that  of  an  Arrow y  for  Example ^  which  revolves  in 
going  forwardsy  and  advances  by  revohing.  Andy  in  like  manner y 
the  Motion  of  Heat  isy  at  the  fame  ^imey  both  expanfve  and  vp^ 
wards. 

(16.)  T'fos  Difference  is  perceived  by  heating  one  End  of  an  Iron 
Rod,  held  perpendicularly  in  the  Fire  >   in  whtch  Pojiure  it  will  burn 

the 

^  Neitfaer  dote  this  contradf<St  die  eleventh  Inftance  Off  the  fourth  Table.  The  affign- 
ing  of  thefe  Differences  is  a  particular  Work  of  the  Underilanding,  employ'd  folely  in  ad* 
juiiing  and  reconciling  the  Inflances  of  the  precedaig  TalUsy  without  Diflxa&ion  or 
Avocation. 

"  It  fliould  here  be  remember'd,  that  Water  expands  in  Freezing :  for  Ice  is  fpecifi* 
cally  heavier  than  the  Water  that  affords  it.  How  this  happens,  the  Author  explains  in 
ximHiJtaj  ef'CmdtHfatim  and  Rarifa£fmiy  p.  551.  But,  perhaps,  if  the  Water  be  very 
well  purged  of  its  Air,  before  it  is  froze,  the  Ice  will  not  be  liriitcr  than  Water.  Sec 
Bonhaavih  Chemtftry^  under  the  Chs^is  of  Fire  aod  WaUr^  See  alio  Mr.  Hawksbeeh 
P hyftco- Mechanical  Experiments^  p.  257. 

"•  See  b-Iow,  §.  (25.)  (26.)  (29.) 
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tbe  Hand  much  fooner  at  the  other  End^  than  if  it  njoere  held  ajlope^ 
or  downwards. 

(17.)  T'his  Difftvcncc  alfo  appears  from  Dijiillation  per  defccnfum, 
or  the  Method  of  Dijiilling  downwards  \  {which  is  pra&ifed  upon  cu-^ 
rious  Flowers^  whoje  Odour  is  eajily  lofi ;)  viz.  by  applying  the  Fire 
not  below ^  but  above  the  Subject ;  that  it  may  fcorch  the  lefs :  for 
not  only  Flame y  but  all  Heat  tends  upwards. 

(18.)  Let  Trial  be  made  of  this  tn  the  contrary  Nature^  that  (f 
Cold ',  to  find  whether  Cold  will  not  contra^  Bodies  by  moving 
downwards ;  as  Heat  dilates  them^  by  rifing  upwards.  Take^  there^ 
fore^  two  Iron  Ibdsj  or  two  Glafs  ^ubes^  exakly  alike ;  heat  them  a 
little y  and  place  a  Spunge  full  of  Water ^  or  a  ^antity  of  Snow^ 
under  the  one ;  and  in  like  manner  over  the  other :  for  we  conceive 
that  Rody  or  T'ube^  will  cool  f after  at  the  farther  Endy  where 
the  Snow  lies  at  the  Topy  than  where  it  lies  at  the  Bottom :  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  Heat  ^. 

III. 

(19.)  A  third  Difference  is  this\  that  Heat  is  not  an  expanfivc,The  third 
uniform  Motion,  in  refpeft  of  the  Whole  p  ;  but  Expanfivc  in  the  Dificrence. 
leffcr  Particles  of  a  Body :  and  at  the  fame  time  checked,  repell'd 
and  reverberated ;  fo  as  to  become  an  alternative,  perpetually  (hud* 
dering,  or  ftruggling  Motion,  or  Adtion ;  which  is  irritated  by  the 
Rcadion  of  the  Body  q :  whence  proceeds  the  Violence  of  Fire  and 
Heat. 

(20.)  jind  this  Difference  appears  chief y  in  Flame^  and  boiling  Li- 
quors  J  which  continually  tremble y  Jwell  in  their  fmall  Particlesy  and 
again  fubfide. 

(2 1.)  //  appears  alfo  in  fucb  Bodies  as  are  of  too  hard  a  TexturCy  to 
fuoelly  or  increafe  remarkably  in  Bulky  when  heated  or  ignited  \  as 
red-hot  Irony  in  which  the  Heat  is  very  intenfe '. 

(22.)  //  alfo  appears  from  hencCy  that  Fire  burns  Jbarpefi  in  the 
coldefi  Weather. 

(23.)  Againy 

"^  See  the  Experiments  of  the  Acadmie  del  Clmado  at  die  End ;  and  Mt.BwI/s  Htflvry 
rf  Cold. 

'  As  when  a  Bladder  is  diftended  by  blowing  into  it. 

^  As  when  a  Nail  is  driven  up  to  the  Head  in  a  Board,   and  made  to  ihudder  and  vi- 
brate in  its  Imall  Parts,  by  tJie  Stroke  of  the  Hammer. 
\  '  It  Ihould  feem  aj  If  this  fhuddering  A£Hon  were  vifible  in  Ironj   even  tho'  heated 

below  the  Degree  of  Ignition  :  for  in  looking  upon  fuch  heated  Iron,  the  Eye  receives  an 
odd  Impreflion,  of  a  particular  Kind  of  Waving,  or  recurrent  Motion. 
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(23.)  Again ^  it  appears  from  this:,  that  when  the  Air  jlretches  uni^ 
formly  and  equably  in  a  JVeather^Glafs^  there  is  no  fenfible  Heat  per^ 
ceived.  And  even  confined  Winds^  tho'  they  blow  and  move  violently^ 
yet  produce  no  remarkable  Heat ;  becaufe  the  Motion  is  the  Motion  of 
the  fFhole;  without  an  alternative  or  puddering  Motion  in  the  Par^ 
tides.  And  to  this  Purpofe^  let  Trial  be  made  whether  Flame  does 
not  biirnjharper^  on  the  Surface  than  in  the  Middle  *. 

(24.)  Lajtly\  it  appears  from  this,  that  all  Burning  pajfes  through 
the  minute  Pores  of  the  Body  burnt  5  fo  that  the  Burning  undermines^ 
faps^  penetrates,  and  enters,  like  the  Points  of  an  infinite  Number  of 
Needles.  And  hence  it  is  that  all  acid  Spirits,  if  fuited  to  the  Body 
they  a£i  upon,  have  the  Effe£l  of  Fire,  from  their  diffolving,  or  cor- 
roaing  Nature  ^ 

(25.)  And  this  Difference  we  nowfpeak  of,  is  common  to  the  Nature 
of  Cold,  wherein  the  contraBive  Motion  is  refrained  by  the  contrary 
Endeavour  of  Expanfion  3  as  the  expanfive  Motion  is  checkt  in  Heat, 
by  the  oppofite  Endeavour  of  Contraction.  And  therefore^  whether  the 
Parts  of  a  Body  penetrate  from  without  inwards,  or  from  within  out- 
wards, the  Cafe  is  fimilar  ;  tho'  the  Force  be  very  unequal:  becaufe  we 
have  no  Body  here  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  that  is  intenfely 
Xjdd^. 

IV. 

The  fourth       .,(26.)  Hhe  fourth  Difference  is  a  Modification  of  the  lafi,  -and  depends 

Piff«rence.    ^p^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  preceding  Motion  of  Stimulation  or  Penetration 

be  fomewhat  rapid,  or  no  way  fluggifli ;  and  alfo  play  among  fuch 

Particles  as  tho'  minute,  yet  are  not  extremely  finey  but  as  it  were 

of  a  moderate  Size  w. 

(27.)  This 

•  This  is  eafily^tried  in  a  common  Candle ;  where  if  a  Piece  of  Packthread,  or  a  Splinter 
of  Wood,  be  thruft  into  the  Centre  of  the  Flame,  the  Point  will  remain  for  a  while 
unburnt ;  whilft  the  outermoft  Part,  in  Contad  both  with  die  Flame  and  Air,  readily 
takes  Fire,  and  bums  away.  Hence  Flame  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  Film,  or  conical 
Surface,  whofe  Infide  is  fiU'd  with  the  Smoak  of  the  Fewd.  Let  the  common  Inflances 
ie  here  rempmber'd,  of  Sealing- Wax,  fefr .  fmoked  by  bei^g  held  too  far  in  the  Flame 
of  the  Candle.  See  Dr.  Haok^  LeHures  of  Light ;  and  Boerhaave^s  Chtmijiry,  under  the 
Chapter  of  Fire. 

*  See  Dr.  Hook's  LeSfures  of  Light ;   a^id  Micrographia,  paflim. 
"  See  Tab,  I.  Inflame  27. 

^  Obferve  how  the  Author,  according,  to  his  own  Rule,  proceeds  to  limit  the  parti- 
cular Motion^  which,  as  a  true  Genus,  is  to  conftitute  the  Form  of  Heat.  See  alx)ve, 
Aph.  4. 
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(27.)  T^his  Difference  appears  upon  comparing  the  EffeSts  of  Fire ^ 

and  the  EffeBsof  Tme^  or  jige^  which  withers^  confumes^  undermines^ 

and  reduces  Bodies  to  Ajhes^   as  well  as  Fire ;    or  rather  much  more 

Jubtily :  but  becaufe  this  kind  of  Motion  is  exceeding  Jlow^  and  exer^ 

cifed  upon  very  fine  Part  ides  ^  the  Heat  is  not  perceived. 

(28,)  It  again  appears^  upon  comparing  the  Diffolutions  of  Iron 
and  Gold:  for  Gold  difohes  without  caufng  a  manifefl  Heat^  but 
Iron  excites  a  frong  one  \  thd  it  fear ce  difohes  quicker  than  Gold: 
becaufe  in  Gold  the  Menjiruum  not  only  enters  milder^  and  more  fub- 
tilyy  but  the  Parts  of  the  Gold  alfo  prove  more  yielding  \  whereas 
in  Iron^  the  Entrance  of  the  Menjiruum  is  violent ^  and  attended  with 
a  Conflidl  \  the  Parts  of  the  Iron  making  a  much  greater  Reji^ 
fiance  *. 

^29.)  Lajily ;  it  appears  alfo^  in  fome  Meafure^  from  fuch  Gan- 
grenes and  Mortifications  of  the  Flejh^  as  caufe  no  great  Heat  or  Pain^ 
by  reafon  of  the  Subtilty  of  the  PutrefaSiton  y.  And  let  this  ferve 
for  what  we  call  the  firft  Vintage,  or  an  Attempt  towards  inter- 
preting the  Form  of  Heat ;  which  the  Underfianaing  makeSy  as  we 
faidy  by  the  Way  of  Permiffion  *. 

(29.)    The  Fruit  of  this  firft  Vintage,  w,  in  Jhorty  the  following  The  Aeore- 
true  Definition,    or  Form  of  Heat,    as   it  regards  the  Vniverfe  j  tical  Fruit. 
and  not  as  it  is  only  relative  to    the  human  Senfe :    viz.   Heat 

IS     AN     EXPANSIVE,     BRI DLED   MoT  I  ON,     STRUGGLING     IN 

THE  SMALL  PARTICLES  OF  BoDiEs.  But  this  Expanfion  is 
modified ;  fo  that  whilft  it  fpreads  in  Circumference,  it  has  a  greater 
Tendency  upwards.  'Tis  alfo  modified  alternately,  or  by  Fits  ;  fo  as 
to  prove  no  way  fluggifti ;  but  vigorous  and  adlive  •. 

(31.)  And  as  to  Practice ^    the  Cafe  is  exaSily  correjpondentj  and  The  pn^tL- 
amounts  to  this ;  that  if  in  any  natural  Body  a  Motion  can  be  ex-  cal  Fruit. 

«  See  the  Hiftory  of  Cmdenfation  and  RarifaSfimy  p.  544,  545,  546. 

y  And  thefe  kind  of  Gangrenes  or  Mortifications  may  happen  by  CoU,  or  by 
Freezing.     See  Mr.  Boyle^s  HtJIory  of  Coldy  paffim. 

*  See  above,  Jph.  36.  The  Meaning  is,  that  as  Men  are  apt  to  grow  weary  of 
pro&cuting  Enquiries,  where  they  reap  no  quick  Advantage,  or  receive  no  immediate 
Fruits  of  their  Labours  ;  the  Underftanding  is  permitted  to  gratify  itfelf,  by  a  kind  of 
Anticipation  ;  or  by  making  fome  Ofier  and  firft  Attempts  at  difcovering  the  Fomu  of 
Things :  but  till  the  Enquiry  is  duly  profecuted.  Men  have  no  Right  to  pronounce,  or 
even  to  expe<3,  diat  the  Forms  of  Things  can  be  perfccUy  difcover'd. 

^  Here  we  have  an  Inftance  of  a  genuine,  or  fcientificial  Definition ;  which  is  no  other 
than  the  Form  or  Nature  of  the  Thing  defined  :  So  that  true  Definitions  are  the  Re- 
fults  of  Enquiries  duly  profecuted  ^  and  not  thofe  flight  arbitrary  Notions  ufually 
caird  by  the  Name  of  Definitions. 

Vol.  IL  O  oo  cited. 
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cited,  which  (hall  dilate  or  expand,  and  again  recoil,  or  turn  back 
upon  itfelf  J  fo  as  that  the  Dilation  fhall  not  proceed  equably ; 
biit  partly  prevail,  and  partly  be  checked  5  any  Man  may  doubtlefi 
produce  Heat:  without  at  all  regarding  whether  the  Body  that  is 
wrought  upon  be  elementary,  as  they  call  it,  or  earthly ;  or  ivbether 
if  be  enriched  with  a  celejlial  Influence ;  whether  it  he  luminous  or 
opake-y  rare  ordeTife-,  locally  expanded,  or  contained  within  its  origi- 
nal Dimenfiotis  j  whether  it  tend  to  Diffohitiony  or  remain  in  its  nati-ce 
State  ;  whether  itbeanimaly  wgetable,  or  mineral',  whether  it  be  Wa- 
ter, Oily  Air,  or  any  other  Sub/lance,  that  is  fujceptible  of  thejhrefaid 
Motion  \  j4nd  Heat,  in  refpeSt  of  the  Senfe,  is  th  fame  T^bifjg  ;  onh 
with  fuch  Relations  as  belong  to  Senfe.  And  this  may  fer've  as  an 
Example  of  our  Method  of  Inveftigating  Forms  c. 

^  Hence  we  are  fiirniflied  with  a  farther  Criterion,  or  Argument,  a  pojlerlfn-i,  thit 
will  fliew  in  Fafk,  whether  the  Form  be  juftly  difcover*d.  TJius  if  we  can  produce  Heat 
in  all  Bodies  fufteptiUe  thereof,  by  introducing  into  them  the  Motion  bene  deicribed ;  we 
fliall  have,  a  Confirmation  that  this  Motion  b  die  FonrLofHeat..  And  the  only  Exception 
in  Pra6Hce  is,  perhaps.  Water  \  for  introducing  Heat  into  which,  by  the  Means  of  this 
particular  Motion,  a  well  qdaptxl,  mechanical  Contrivance,  feems  hitherto  wanting;  thc^* 
poffiMjr  it  might  with  Eafe  be  fuppHed. 

'  T ho*  this  Method  is  here  fo  fully  delivered,  and  promifes  better  Things  than  poffibk 
any  other  Method  of  Enquiry  hitherto  known ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  ftrangely  difregarded. 
And,  certainly,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  very  few  were  apprized  that  this  Method,  thoroughiV 
purfued,  is  an  aSfual  Demonftration,  as  juftly  and  properly  fuited  to  Phyjics,  or  indera  to 
all  Philofopby ;  as  Mathematical  Demonftration,  and  Algebra,  are  to  JUmnitryy  and.  ge- 
neral M«^hmaticst 
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SECT.    n. 

The  Doctrine  qf  Instances: 
oYy  the  Method  of  Esipediting  the  In- 
terpretation of  Nature, 
and  the  Investigation  ef  Forms, 
by  Prerogative  Instances  ^ 

Aphorism   XXL 

I,  TTAviNG  thus  laid  down  the  Tables  j  that  a  ford  the  firft  View  ofTranRttMH 
X  JL  ^  Subjell  ^    and  given  an  Example  of  the  Method  of  Reje5lion^  the  uoarim 
or  Exclufton  ;  and  a  Specimen  of  the  Fruits^  or  firft  Dawn  of  DoSlrine  xx^rf^^fi^^*^ 
be  derived  from  them  -,  we  proceed  to  the  other  Helps  of  the  Underftand^ 
ingj  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Interpreting  Nature ;  or  forming  a  true  and  perfedt 
Indu£iiQn.     And,  in  propofing  thefe  Helps,    we  Ihall,  where-ever  Tables 
arc  required,  proceed  upon  the  foregoing  Subjed  of  Heat  * ;    but  where 
fewer  Examples  are  fufficient,   we  will  occafionally  launch  into  Subje£t^ 

*  The  DoArine  of  Inftances  is  delivered  with  great  Diligence,  Sagacitv,  and  Exadnefs,  ia 
the  prefent  ScAion.  The  Defign  is  to  fliew  what  are  the  principal^  moft  material,  and  eflen- 
tial  Particulars  in  every  Enauiry  ;  or  what  Inftances  are  chieifiy  to  be  fought  after  and  regarded^ 
in  order  to  difcover  the  real  Natures  of  Tbinzs^  with  the  greateft  Certainty  and  Expedition.  Ic 
is  a  Dodlrine  of  the  iirft  Importance  in  the  Difcovery  of  Forms ;  and  for  want  thereof  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Eoiquiries  we  generally  meet  with,  are  but  light  SkirmiOies,  inflead  of  clofe  Grap* 
plings  with  Nature  :  or,  without  a  Metaphor,  they  have  no  ftrong  and  diredb  Tendency  to  the 
Difcovery  of  Forms ;   but  ^Ppear  vague,  mdetermined,  and  rather  amufing  than  ufeful. 

^  That  is,  in  the  way  of  Example ;  and  not  in  the  way  of  a  rigid  and  juft  Enquiry ;  which 
requires  much  more  Induftry  and  Exa^nefs  ;  after  the  manner  of  the  Author's  Enquiry  into 
the  SubjeAs  of  Life  and  Deaths  Winds ^  Condenfation  and  RarifaSion :  tho'  thefe  aUo  are  but 
a  kind  of  larger  Examples ;  and  not  finijbed  Enquiries, 

c  The  74J//J,  for  that  purpofe,  being  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Sedion. 
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of  all  Kinds  ;    without   confounding  our  Enquiry  of  Heat^   on  the  one 
hand  ;  or  confining  our  Do5frine  to  too  fcanty  Bounds,  on  the  other  *". 
neDivifion       2-  We  therefore  propofe  to  treat,  (i.)  oi  Prerogative  Injiances  \    (2.)  of 
*^'?J1^/T^?'  /^  Hehs  of  Indu£fion  ;    (3.)  of  the  ReSlification  of  InduSiion  -,    (4.)  of  the 
/^f  Novum     Method  of  varjing  Enquiries^    according  to  the   Nature   of  the  Subjca: ; 
Organuxn.      (5-)  of  Prerogative  Natures  for  Enquiry  \   or,   what  Subjefts  are  to  be  en- 
quired into  firft,  what  fecond  ;    (6.)  of  the  Limits  of  Enquiry  -,  or,  an  In- 
ventory of  all  the  Natures  in  the   Univerfe  i    (7.)  of  reducing  Enquiries   to 
Practice ;  or,  making  them  fubfervient  to  human  Ufes  ;  (8.)  of  the  Pre- 
liminaries to  Enquiry  \  (9.)  and  laftly,,  of  the  afcending  and  defcending  Scale 
of  Axioms  *. 

Aphorism    XXIL 

(I.)  Soiitarj       3.   Among  the  Prerogative  Inftances  for  intetfreting  Nature^  in  the  firft 

Inftsnces^       place  Come  the  foliUry  Kind^ ;  that  is,   (i.)  thofe  which  exhibit  the  Na- 

*'^^'-  ture  enquired  after,  in  /uch  Subjefts  as  have  nothing  common  with  others, 

befides  that  very  Nature  ;  or,  (2O  thofe  that  exhibit  the  Nature  enquired 

after,  in  fuch  Subjefts  as  are  every  way  fimilar  to  odiers,  excepting  in  that 

Ttiir  U/e.      very  Nature.     For  it  is  manifeft,  that  fuch  Injiances  as  thefe  will  Ihorten 

the  Enquiry  *,    and  promote  and  haftea  the  Exclufion  & ;    ib  that  a  few  of 

them  may  do  the  Service  of  many  \ 

Bximplifiid        4*  For  Example  -,  ( i .)  if  the  Enquiry  be  about  the  Nature  of  Colour ;  folitary 

in  the  Suhjea  Inftances  are  Prifms^  and  Cryftal  Gemsj  or  Glaffes,  which  reprefent  Colours,  not 

^Colours.      Qnly  in  themfelves,  but  alfo  externally  upon  a  Wall,  fcfr.    Undcrftand  the 

feme  of  Dews,  Gff,  For  thefe  have  nothing  in  common  with  x}[it  fixed  Colours 

of  Flowers,  coloured  Gems,  coloured  Glafs,  Metals,  various  Woods,  6?r^ 

befides  the  Colour  it  felf.     Whence  it  may  be  eafily  inferr'd,  that  Colour 

is  aothing  more  than  an  Alteration  in  the  Rays  of  Light,  occafioned,  in 

the 

'  And,  in  this  View,  the  following  Apborifms  will  exhibit  a  little  Map  of  the  Roads  for  inr- 
proving  all  kinds  of  Knowledge. 

«  or  thefe  nine  General  Heads y  under  which  the  remaining  Parts  of  the  Nepum  Orgdnum  vnre 
to  have  been  comprized,  no  more  than  the  firft  is  profecuted  by  the  Author.  Nor  was  any  thing 
afterwards  publiflied  towards  executing  the  reft ;  tho^^it  appears  that  the  whole  Defign  was  laid 
kom  the  firft;  and  that,  at  Times,  the  other  Parts  were  gone  on  with,  after  the  prdfent  Piece 
was  publilhed.  See  Ft/I.  I.  p.  504,  507,  509.  Sec  alfo  Fo/.  III.  f.  5.  and  hereafter,  Jpb.  52. 
ad  finem.  The  want  of  thefe  additional  Sextons  may,  perhaps,  be  m  fome  mcafure  fupplied  by 
a  dofe  Attention  to  the  prefent  Doclrine  of  Injiances  :  where  many  of  the  Particulars  are  tran- 
fiently  toochM  upon  5  as  they  alfo  frequently  are  in  fcveral  Parts  of  the  frfi  and  third  Volumes  of 
our  Edition.  But,  in  order  to  render  the  Whole  more  generally  intelligible  and  ufeful,  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wifht  d,  that  fome  tolerably  qualified  Perfon,  would  give  an  EJfaj  upon  it,  in  as  fami* 
liar  a  manner  as  the  Subjed  will  allow.  See  Dr.  Ho:}C^  Method  of  Improz'ing  Natural  Pbihfopby^ 

^  Let  it  be  remember'd  that,  with  regard  to  the  Names  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Bifianees  here* 
after  mention*d,  the  Author  had  a  Right  to  impofe  them  ;  as  the  Subjeft  was  entirdy  new,  and 
untouched.  And,  doubtlcfs,  certain  Definitions,  and  Names,  arc  required,  where  Things  arc  to 
be  carefully  diftinguiflied. 

I  See  above,  7ab!e  IV.  Jpb.  i8- 

k  Sec  above,    J.  i.  the  Note  *. 
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the  firft  Cafe,  by  different  Degrees  of  Incidence  ^  5  and  in  the  fictmi^  by 
the  different  Texture,  or  Strufture  of  the  Body  ;  and  fo  reflefted  to  the 
Eye.     But  thefe  Inftances  are  foUtary^  or  fingle,  in  Point  of  Likenefs  *. 

5.  (2.)  Again,  in  the  fame  Enquiry,  the  diftinft  Veins  of  Rlack  and 
White  in  Marble,  and  the  Variegation  of  Colours  in  Flowers  of  the  fame 
Species,  are  folitary  Inftances :  for  the  black  and  white  Parts  of  Marble, 
or  the  Spots  of  White  and  Purple  in  Carnations,  agree  almoft  in  every 
refped,  except  in  Colour,  Whence  it  is  eafily  colleded,  that  Colour 
does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  intrinfick  Nature  of  the  coloured  Body  •> 
but  is  owing  to  a  fomewhat  grofs,  or  bare  mechanical  Texture  of  the 
Parts  \  Thus  thefe  Inftances  are  folitary^  in  Point  of  Difference.  And 
we  call  both  the  Kinds  by  one  and  the  fame  Name. 

Aphorism    XXIIL 

6.  In  the  fecond  Place  come  Travelling  Inftances,    or  thofe  vrhtrcin  {2.)  Travel/if^ 
the  Nature  enquired  after,    travels,  or  advances  to  Generation,  when  it-'^A^^^^- 
was  not  before  in  Being  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  travels,   or  tends  to  De- 
ftruftion,  when  it  was  in  Being  before.     And,  therefore,  in  either  Corro- 

tativc,  fuch  Inftances  are  always  duplicate  ;  or  rather  one:  Inftance,  in  Mo- 
tion, or  Paflage,  is  continued  to  the  oppofite  Period  \  And  Inftances  of  this  neir  U/e. 
Kind,  not  only  accelerate  and  confirm  the  Bufinefs  of  Exclufion ;  but  alfb 
drive  the  Affirmation,  or  Farm  itfelf,  into  a  narrow  Compafs^  For  the  Form 
of  the  Thing,  muft  neceflarily  be  fomewhat  introduced,  or  aboliihed,  by 
this  Tranfmigration  "».  And  tho'  all  Exclufion  promotes  and  forwards  the 
Afirmatum  ;  yet  this  is  more  direftly  done  ia  the  fame  Sutgeft,  than  in- 
different ones :  for  it  plainly  appears,  from  all  we  have  faid  before,  that 
the  Form  difcovering  itfelf  in  one  Thing,  leads  to  its  Difcovery  in  all  the 
reft.  But  the  more  fimple  this  Paflage  is,  the  nobler  the  Inftance  Ihould  be 
efteemed. 

7.  Again,  thefe  Travelling  Inftances  are  of  great  Ufe  m  Praftice  ;  ^-  Lead  tQ  Fra^', 
caufe,  as  they  exhibit  the  Fdrm  joined  with  an  Efficient,  or  Privation  ^ ;  aice* 
they  clearly  defign,  .or  mark  out  the  praftical  Operation  in  fome  Cafes: 

whence  any  eafy  Paflage  is  alfo  afforded  to  the  neighbouring  Difcoveries. 
There  is,  however,  fbme  Danger  in  thefe  Inftances,  that  requires  a  par- 
ticular Caution :  for  they  may  be  apt  to  rcftrain  the  Form  too  mucn  to 

the 

^  Viz.  InthcPrifm,  Glafles,  Dew,  faT/.  Which  kind  of //fy?iifff/ led  the  Archbifliop  of  ^/tf- 
tato^  Dr.  Hook^  Mr.  BojUy  Sir  Ifaac  Nnvtony  &c.  to  very  conitderable  Difcoveries,  in  the  Subjeft 
of  Colours. 

'  Viz,  Diffimibir  in  all  refpe^ls,  be£des  that  ofColour ;  in  which  the  Solitarinejs  of  the  //r* 
flange  coniifts. 

^  Sec  Mr.  Bnle  of  Co^rs. 

*  That  is,  either  there  is  both  a  Generatim  and  DeftruQion  I  or  elfc  one  and  the  feme  Pra- 
ccfs  begins  with  Generation,  and  ends  with  Defiru^ion. 

»  Sec  below,  S-  8. 

?  Sec  above.  Fart  II.  5/^.1.  Jfb.  i,  4,  (^c. 
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the  Efficient ;  and  to  infe6t,  or  at  leaft  to  tinge  the  Undcrftanding  with 
a  falfe  Notion  of  the  Form^  through  an  apparent  Mixture  of  the  Efficient  \ 
whereas  the  Efficient  is  never  more  than  the  Vehicle  of  the  Form  ^.     But 
this  Inconvenience  is  eafily  remedied  by  making  a  juft  Exclufion  ^ 
Exemplified  in     8.    To  give  an  Example  of  a  travelling  Injiance  \   fuppofe  the  Na- 
tbeSubjeaof  ture   enquired    after    were  fFhitenefs^    an  Inftance    advancing   to   Genera- 
'^^1Pwl'^^''^^r  ^^^  "^  ^^  Glafs,  whole,    and  in  powder ;    and  again,    fimple  Water,   and 
^^d^bttenefs.y^^^^^  beat  into  Froth:  for  whole  Glafs,  and  fimple  Water,  arc  tranfpa- 
rent  Bodies,  not  white  ;    but  powdered  Glafs,  and  the  Froth  of  Water, 
are  white,  not  tranfparent.     It  comes  therefore  to  be  enquired,  what  has 
happened  to  the  Glafs,  or  Water,  in  this  Tranfmigration '  •,  for,  'tis  ma- 
niteft,  that  the  Form  of  TFhitenefs  travels,  or  is  convey'd  over  by  pound- 
ing the   Glafs,    and  agitating  the  Water:     But  notning  is  here  found 
added,    befides  a  bare  Comminution  of  the  Parts  of  the  Glafs,  and  the 
Water  ;  together  with  the  Interpofition  of  -the  Air.     And  it  is  no  fthaJl 
Acquifition  in  difcovering    the  Form  of  Whitenefs^    that  two  Bodies,  of 
themfelves  more  or  lefs  tranfparent ;    viz.    Air  and  Water,  or  Air  and 
Glafs;  being  mixed  together,  in  fubtile  or  fmall  Parts,  fhould  exhibit 
Whitenefs,  by  differently  refledting  the  Rays  of  Light  V 
The  Caution        9'  We  muft  alfo  give  an  Example  of  the  Danger^  and  Caution^  abovc- 
required  in     mentioned  * ;  for  it  may  here  readily  occur  to  the  Underftanding,  depraved 
tbem.  by  thefe  Kinds  of  Efficients  ",  that  Air  is  always  neceffary  to  the  Form  of 

JVhitenefi ;  or  that  Whitenefs  is  generated  only  by  tranfparent  Bodies : 
which  two  Pofitions  are  abfolutely  falfe  ;  and  reje&ed  by  numerous  Ex^ 
clufions  ''.  It  will  rather  appear,  without  the  Interpofition  of  the  Air,  fefc. 
that  the  Bodies  perfeftly  uniform,  or  fimilar,  in  their  optical  Parts,  prove 
tranfparent ;  that  thofe  which  have  the  fimple  Texture,  or  Arrangement  of 
their  Parts  difturbed,  are  White;  that  a  Diffimilarity  in  the  regular  Texture 
of  Bodies,  affords  all  Colours,  except  Black  ;  and  that  a  Diffimilarity  in 
a  compound,  abiolutely  irregular,  and  confufed  Texture,  confl:itutes 
Blacknefs  *.  And,  for  an  Inftance  advancing  to  Deftruliion  in  the  fame  Na- 
ture of  Whitenefs,  we  have  it  in  Froth  fubfided,  or  Snow  diflfolved ;  for 

Water 

•  See  P^irt  II.  Seff.  T.  Jpb,  2,  £jfr. 
p  See  Table  IV,  Apb,  18. 

^  Vi%,  The  Generation  of  Whitenefs.    Seeabove,  5.6.  and  below,  5.9. 
'  Viz,  From  Transparency  to  Whitenefs. 

»  Sec  Mr.  Bojli%  Hiftory  of  Colours y  Dr.  Hookh  LeSures  of  Light y  and  Salfaac  Nezoton\  Op- 
ticks,  paifixn. 

^  Such  as  the  Pounding  of  Glafs,  the  Agitating  of  Water,  i^c.  upon  which  thcTranfpa- 
rency  enfues. 

'^  According  to  the  Procedure  of  Tab/e  IV.  Jpk  1 8.  thus  Cerufe  is  made  of  Lead ;  an 
ppakc  pulpy  Mafs  makes  white  Paper,  tfr.  white  Minerals  arc  found  in  the  Earth;  white  En* 
amcls  arc  made  in  the  Fire,  fcfr.     Sec  Fo/.  I.  p,  84. 

*  Perhaps  thefe  Intimations  carry  the  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  Colours,  on  the  Side  of  the 
coloured  Body,  farther  than  has  been  generally  foUow'd.  See  Mr.  Boyle  oi  Colours,  tad  Sir  Ifaac 
tfewton'^s  Optic/. 
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"Water  depofites  its  Whitenefs,  and  puts  on  Tranfparency,  upon  becoming 
entire,  without  any  Intermixture  of  Air. 

10.  We  muft  by  no  means  omit,  that  under  Travelling  Inftatjces  Their  Degren 
fhould  be  comprehended,  not  only  thofe  which  travel  to  abfolute  Gene-^^^'^V^^^^^^ 
ration  and  Privation  ;  but  fuch  like  wife  as  travel  to  a  greater  or  lefs  De- 
gree of  the  Nature  fought :  fmce  thefe  alfo  tend  to  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Form  ;  as  plainly  appears  both  from  the  Definition  of  a  Form^  above  laid 
down  ■,  and  the  ^able  of  Comparifon  \  And  therefore  the  Inftancc  of  Paper, 
which  is  white,  when  dry,  but  proves  lefs  white,  when  wet ;  and  comes 
nearer  to  the  State  of  Tranfparancy,  upon  the  Exclufion  of  the  Air,  and 
the  Reception  of  the  Water  •,  is  of  the  fame  Ufe,  as  the  Inflames  above- 
mentioned  **. 

Aphorism  XXIV. 

n.  Among  Prerogative  InJlanceSj  come  in  the  third  Place  xht  (2,,)  Glaring 
Glaring  Kind^  mentioned  in  our  firft  Dawn  of  Do£lrine  from  the  Form  oflnftances. 
Heat  "^ '9  which  we  alfo  call  by  the  Name  of  Jbining^  releafed^  or  predominating 
Inflances.  And  thefe  are  fuch  as  fhew  the  Nature  fearched  after,  naked, 
and  ftanding  alone ;  and  this  in  an  eminent  manner,  or  in  the  higheft 
Degree  of  its  Power ;  as  being  difenthralled,  and  freed  from  all  Impe- 
diments i  or  at  leaft,  by  the  Strength  of  its  own  Virtue,  over-ruling, 
conquering  and  fubduing  them.  For  as  every  Body  may  receive  many 
united  and  concrete  Forms  of  Natures,  it  happens  that  one  may  repell, 
dcprefs,.  break  and  bind  down  another  v  whence  all  particular  Forms  are 
obfcured.  But  there  are  certain  Subjedls>  wherein  the  Nature  fought  ^f- Their  Ufe, 
ter,  appears  more  in  its  Vigour,  than  in  others  -,  either  through  the  Ab- 
fence  of  Impediments,  or  the  Predominancy  of  its  own  Virtue.  And 
Inftances  of  this  Kind  are  what  principally  fhew  the  Form.  But  in  thefe 
alfo.  Caution  muft  be  ufed,  and  the  Alertnefs  of  the  Underftanding  be 
reprefs^d  :  for  whatever  boafts  the  Form^  and  obtrudes  it,  fo  as  that  it  feems 
to  meet  the  Underftanding,  fhould  be  held  fufpeft  ^ ;  and  Recourfc  be 
had  to  a  careful  and  fevere  Exclufion  *. 

12.  For  Example,  if  the  Nature  enquired  after  be  Heat  \  ^'^^  Exemplified  in 
the  Weather-glals  is.  a  Glaring  hiftance  of  the  Expanfive  Motion,  which  the  Suhjea  of 
is,  as  we  faid  above,  a  principal  Part  of  the.  Form  of  Heat  «.     For  Flame,  Heat. 

^  tho' 

*  See  above,  Jph,  4.  j 

»>  Vix.  The  Whitenefs  and  Tranfparency  of  Glafs,  Water ^  &c.    tHis  latter  being  a  kind  of 
intermediate /v^tfffr^,  betwixt  the  former.  .^ 

«  See  above,  Apb,  20.  (2  )  t 

*  As  being  very  apt  to  deceive  ;  for  Men  have  Reafon  to  be  affured,  that  the  Forms  of  Thing*  •  *^ 
are  not  eafy  to  find.    And  let  it  be  duly  weigh'd  and  confiderM,  how  nuny  certain  Inftances  •• 

there  arc  of  a  true  and  perfcft  Difcoverv  of  Forms 
«  Sec  above.  Table  lY,  jfph.g^- 
^Sec  Jph.  12..  (37.)  20.  ad  fimm^    See  Table  I^  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  • 
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dio*  It  manifeftly  fliews  an  Expanfion ;  yet,  by  reafon  of  its  momentary 
Extinftion,  it  docs  not  exhibit  the  Progrcfs  thereof.  Again  ;  boiling 
Water,  becaufe  of  the  cafy  Tranfition  of  the  Water  into  Vapour  and 
Air,  does  not  fo  well  fliew  the  Expanfion  of  the  Water,  in  its  own 
Body.  Again  •,  Ignited  Iron,  and  the  like  Bodies,  are  fo  far  from  (hewing 
the  Progrcfs,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  Expanfion  itfelf  is  not  vifible  to 
the  Senfc,  by  reafon  of  the  re-a£lion  and  breaking  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
compaft  and  grofs  Parts  » :  but  the  Weather-glafs  clearly  and  evidently 
Ihews  a  true  progreffive,  and  durable  Expanfion  of  the  Air  by  Heat  ^. 
And  Gravky.  13.  For  a  fecand  Example ;  let  the  Nature  enquired  after  be  Gra- 
vity \  and  then  Quickfilvcr  will  prove  a  Glaring  Injiance  \  as  having 
a  far  greater  fpecific  Gravity,  than  any  thing  elfc,  except  Gold,  which 
however  is  not  much  heavier  * :  but  Quickfilvcr  is  a  better  Injiance  for 
difclofing  the  Form  of  Gravity,  chan  Gold  ;  becaufe  Gold  being  a  folid  and 
confiftent  Body,  its  fuperior  Gravity  may  feem  owing  to  its  Solidity : 
whereas  Quickfilvcr  is  fluid,  and  full  of  Spirit,  and  yet  proves  much 
heavier  than  Diamond,  or  any  other  of  thofe  Bodies  that  are  cfteemed 
the  moft  folid.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  Form  of  Gravity,  or  Weight, 
refides  fimply  in  the  Quantity  of  Matter ;  and  not  in  Solidity,  Firm- 
nefs  or  Hardnefs  of  Texture. 

Aphorism    XXV. 

.  14.    In   the  fiurlb  Place   come  thofe  we   call  Clandeftine  Injiances^  or 

fiinelnfianusJ^fi^^^^^  ^f  2tt;/7/gA/ j    which  are,    in  a  manner,    oppofite  to  Glaring  In- 
Jiances ;    as  flicwing  the  Nature  enquired  after  in  its  weakefl:  Virtue  and 
imperfeft  State,  or  Rudiments,  driving,  or  as  it  were,  firft  attempting  to 
manifeft  itfelf ;  whilft  it  remains  covered  and  fubdu'd,  or  kept  under  by 
a  contrary  Nature.     And  thefe  Inftances  are  of  extraordinary  Service  in 
the  Difcovery  of  Forms :  becaufe,  as  the  Glaring  Inftances  eafily  lead  to 
Differences ;    fo  the   Clandeftine  Inftances  eafily  lead  to  Knds  ;  that  is,  to 
thofe  common  Natures  of  which  the  Natures  enquired  into  are  no  other 
than  Limitations^, 
Exemplified  in      ^5'  For  Example-,  let  the  Nature  enquired  into  be  Confiftence^    or  So- 
Confiflenct  or  lidity^    the   contrary   of  which  is  Liquidity   or   Fluidity  ;    then   Clandeftitie 
Solidity.         Inftauces  are  fuch  as  exhibit   fome  faint  and  low  Degree  of  Confiftency 
in  a  Fluid  ;   Tuppofe  a  Bubble   of  Water,    which    is    a   kind  of   con- 
fiftent,   and   determinate   Pellicule,    made   of   the  Body  of  the  Water. 
Ti  Drops  of    In  like  manner  Jftcles^  if  there  be  Water  to  follow  them,  lengthen  them- 
JVater.  fclves  out  in  a  very  (lender  Thread,    to  prevent  a  Difcontinuity   of  the 

Water  ; 

«  All  the  Jive  f  receding  Tables^  arc  to  be  confulted  on  this  Occafion. 
»>  Sec  above,  Talkie  II,  ill,  (37.) 

»  Sec  the  Table  of  the  fpecific  Gravities  of  Bodies,  Vol  III.  f.  512,  513. 
^  See  above,  Part  II.  Afb.  4.    Whence  it  will  evidently  appear  of  what  great  Ufc  thcfe  /#• 
Jiances  arc. 
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Water;   but  if  there  be  not  a  fufficient Quantity  to  follow,  the. Water 
then   falls   in    round   Drops  ;    which  is   the  Figure  that  beft  fupports 
it  againfl:    Difcontlnuation  :    and   at  *  the   very  Inftant  when  the  Thread 
of  Water  ends,    and  the  falling  in  Drops  begins,    the  Water  recoils  up- 
wards, to  avoid  being  difcontinued.     So  in  Metals,  which  are  fluid  upon  Drops  of  Me- 
Fufion,  tho'  a  little  tenacious,  fome  of  the  melted  Mafs  frequently  fprings  ^^^* 
up  in  Drops;  and  (licks,  in  that  Form,  to  the  fides  of  the  Crucible.   There 
is  a  like  Inftance  in  the  Looking-Glaffes,  commonly  made  of  Spittle  by  Tenacious 
Children,  in  a  Loop  of  Rufli  or  Whalebone ;  where  we  find  a  confident  ^^*'^^- 
Pellicule  of  Water.     But  this   is  obferved  to  much  better  Advanuge  in  Soafj  fTater^ 
that  other  Diverfion  of  Children,  when  they  take  ftrong  foapy  Water,  and 
blow  in  it  with  a  Pipe,  fo  as  to  raife  the  Water  into  a  Tower,  or  Caftle  of 
Bubbles  ;  whilft,  by  the  Interpofition  of  the  Air,  the  foapy  Water  becomes 
confiftent  to  that  Degree,  as  to  be  thrown  a  confiderable  Diftance  with- 
out  breaking.     This    alfo  appears  to  Advantage  in  Froth  and  Snow,  Froth  and 
which  put  on  fuch  a  Confiftency,    that  they  may  almoft  be  cut  with  a  ^*^- 
Knife ;    tho*  they  are  but  Bodies  formed  of  Air  and  Water,     both  of 
them  fluid.       Thefe  feveral  Inftances  fcem  clearly  to  intimate  that  F/«f- 
dit'j  and  Confiftency  are  no  more  than  vulgar  Notions,  relative  to  the  hu- 
man Senfe ;   and  that  all  Bodies  have  a  real  Appetite  to  avoid  Difcon- 
tlnuation :    tho'  in  homogeneous  Bodies,    fuch^  as  Fluids  are,    it  is  but 
weak  and  feeble ;  whilfl:  in  thofe  compounded  of  heterogeneous  Matters, 
it  proves  more  ftrong  and  powerful :    becaufe  the  Application  of  what 
is  heterogeneous,  binds  Bodies  up ;  but  the  Entrance  of  what  is  homo- 
geneous, relaxes  and  diflblves  them  *. 

16.  As  a  farther  Example ;  if  the  Nature  fought  were  AttraSliony  or  the  ^^/^^  ^j^^^p^ 
Appetite  of  Approach  in  Bodies ;  a  moft  remarkable  Glaring  JnftancCy  as  to  xhtpfifiidin  tb§ 
Difcovery  of  the  Form,  is  the  Loadftone.     The  contrary  of  an  attraftive  Na-  St/S;ia  tf 
ture,  is  an  unattraftive  Nature,  tho*in  afimilar  Subftance  ;  as  in  Iron,  which  ^^^^*^*^* 
does  not  attraft  Iron ;  nor  does  Lead  attradt  Lead,  nor  Wood  attradt  Wood, 

nor  Water  attraft  Water.  But  the  Loadftone  arm'd  with  Iron,  or  rather  In  the  Load*^ 
the  Iron  of  an  arm*d  Loadftone,  is  a  Clandeftine  Inftance:  for  here  it/^'* 
happens,  that  an  armM  Loadftone  does  not,  at  a  certain  Diftance,  ^  at- 
traft  Iron  ftronger  than  an  unarmed  Loadftone:  But  if  the  Iron  be  moved 
fo  near  as  to  touch  the  Iron  of  the  arm'd  Loadftone  5  then  the  arm'd 
Loadftone  will  fupport  a  much  greater  Weight  of  Iron,  than  the  naked 
and  unarmed  Loadftone  j  by  reafon  of  the  fimilitude  of  Subftance  be- 
twixt Iron  and  Iron :  which  Operation  was  altogether  Clandeftine^  and 
fecret,  of  concealed  in  the  Iron,  before  the  Loadftone  was  applied. 
Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Form  of  Attraftion,  is  a  Thing  that  is 
vivid  and  ftrong  in  the  Loadftone ;  but  weak  and  latent  in  Iron. 

17.  After  the  fame^  manner,  it  is  obferved,  that  headlefs  Arrows  oilnWeU-Ar* 
Wood,  being  fired  out  of  a  Gun,  will  penetrate  ferther  into  Wood,  or^^^^*^*^* 

Quit. 
1  Confider  the  Infiaaces  derivuble  from  Chemiftiy,  ao4  the  Do&rine  of  Umftruumt. 

Vol.  IL  P  P  P  *« 
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the  fides  of  a  Ship,  than  the  fame  Arrows  headed,  or  pointed  with  Iron  i 
by  reafoo  of  the  Similitude  of  Subftancc  betwixt  Wood  and  Wood"; 
tho*  this  before  lay  conceaPd  in  the  Wood. 
In  Air  y  and       1 8.  Again*,  tho' Air  does  not  manifeftly  attradt  Air,  nor  Water  ma- 
in  Water.       nifeftly  attraft  Water,    in  a  State  of  Entirenels ;  yet    one  Bubble    ap- 
proaching another,  makes  it  eafier  diflblve,  than  if  the  other  Bubble  were 
away  ;    by  reafon  of  the  Appetite  of  Conjunftion  between  Water  and 
Water,  and  between  Air  and  Air. 
Moftdhferva-       ig.  And  this  kind  of  Clandejiine  Inftances^  which,  as  we  before  obferved, 
^'*'^.^' have  a  noble  Ufe,  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  fmall  and  fubtile  Parts  of  Bo- 
dhl!  ^*^*  »  becaufe  the  greater  Maffes  of  Things  follow  the  more  general  and 

univcrlal  Forms  \ 

A  p  H  o  &  I s  M    XXVL 

($.}  Confliiu-  20.  In  the  iftb  Place,  come  ConJlHuent  or  CoUeSlhe  Inftances  %  that 
gnt  Inftances,  is^  fuch  as  confiitute  one  Species  of  a  Nature  enquired  after,  in  the  way 
•^^^  of  a   lejfer  Form.     For,    as   genuine   Formsy    which   are    always    con- 

vertible with  the  Natures  fought  **,    lie  deep,  and  are  not  eafily  found  v 
the  Defiga  itfelf,  and  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Underftanding,    require  that 
partial  FormSj  which  are  colleSlive  of  certain  Packets  of  mftances,  (the* 
by  no  means  of  all)  into  forae  common  Notion,  fliou'd  not  be  neglefted  ; 
but  carefully  obferv'd :  for  whatever  collefts  and  unites  Natures,  tho*  it 
be  but  imperfeftly,    paves  the  Way  to  the  Difcovery  of  Forms.     And, 
therefore,  thofe  Inftances  which  are  ufeful  to  this  Purpofc,    have  a  con- 
£derable  Power,  and  a  prere^ative  Nature. 
ftiCmti^        ^^*  ^^^  gi'eat  Caution  muu:  here  be  employed,  left  the  Underftanding, 
ibej  reftUre.   after  having  found  many  of  thefe  particular  or  partial  Forms  *,  and  hence 
made  Arran^ments  or  Divifions  of  the  Nature  fought   after  *,    {hould 
whoUy  reft  m  thena  v  and  not  apply  itfelf  to  the  legitimate  Difcovery  of 
the  gretU  Form  \  but  prefuppofe  Nature  to  be  manifold  and  divided,  as 
it  were  in  the  Root ;    and  therefore  difdain  and  rejeA  all  farther  unitiag  of 
her,  as  a  Matter  of  needleis  Subtilty>  and  tending  to  mere  abftrad  Spe- 
culation. 
txemptifiedin     **•    ^^^  Eiiample,    let  the  Nature  foudxt  be  Memory ^  or  the  Means 
tbeSubjeaof  $/  ExfiiUifg  and   Helping  the  Memory  v    the  Conftituent  Inftances  will    here 
artificial  Me-  \^^     fi^-ft,    Order^    or  Diftrtbutiony    and  Places  for  Artiikial    Memory.. 
^"^-^"^  Order,  or  Diftwbution,  manifeftly  affifts  the  Memory  ;  and  Places  for  Ar- 

ti&cial  Men^ory,  may  either  be  Places  m  a  proper  Senfe,   as  a  Door,  a 
Window,  a  Corner,  fSc   pr  femiliar  and  known  Perfons  v  or  any  other 
Thing^s  at  Pkafure  ^  provided  they  be  placed  ia  a.  certain  Orders  as  Ani- 
mals,. 

"  Is  the  Faa  certain  T  Sec  the  Syha  Sylvamm,  p.  37. 

"  We  hav&  hepc  a  remarkable  Openmg  into  the  fio&jnc  of  Attraftiom    Sec  Six  J^aa$ 
Veiotvn*^  Frincipia^  and  Optics^  paffim, 
^  Sec  Fart  II*.  J^L  4. 
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mals.  Plants,  Words,  Letters,  Chara^rs,  hiftorical  Perfonnges,  ^c. 
tho*  fome  of  thefe  are  more,  and  fome  k&  fit  for  the  Purpofe.  But 
fuch  Kind  of  Places  greatly  help  the  Memory,  and  raife  it  far  above  its 
natural  Powers.  Again  j  Vcrfe  is  eaficr  learnt  and  rertiembred  than 
ProfeP. 

23.  And  this  ColleSfim^  or  Packet y  cf  the  three  ahovemenlioned  Injlances^  gy  q^^^ 
viz.  Order^  Artificial  Place^  and  yerjij  conftitute  one  Species  of  Help  for  P^oi^,  4itd 
the    Memory :    and  this  Species  of  Help  may  be  juftly  caird  the  Pre-  f^^^fi* 
'u^ntion  of  endkfs  Search.     For  when  a  Perfon  endeavours  to  recoiled,  or 
call    a  Thing  to  mind  v   if  he  has  no  previous  Notion  or  Perception  of 
what  he  is  in  qoeft  of,  he  calls  about,  and  tries  every  Track,  as  it  were 
without  End  :   but  if  he  has  any  previous  Notion,  this  Infinity  of  ^eatch 
is  prefently  cut  fhort ;  and  the  Memory  is  brought  to  hunt  nearer  hoihe. 
But  in  the  three  Injiances  abovementioned,   there  is  a  clear  and  certain 
previous  Notion  contained.    For  in  the  firft^  there  is  required  fomewhat 
agreeable  to  Order ;   in  the  fecofui^   an  Image  is  required,  that  has  fome 
Agreen^ent,  or  Relation,  to  thofe  fxed  Places  i  in  the  thirJy  Words  that 
will  ftaiKl  in  a  yerfo :  fo  that  Infinity  is  thus  cut  off  or  prevented ;  and 
the  Search  limited,  and  reftrained. 

24.  Other  Injiances  will   give    this   fecond   Species ;     that  whatever  striking  the 
brin^  an  intelledual  Thing  to  ftrike  the  Senie,  (which  is  the  Method  Sen/e. 
principally  ufed  in  Artificial  Mimory"^)  helps  the  Remembrance. 

25.  Other  Inftances   will   give    this  third  Species  \    that   thofe  Things  Moving  the 
which  make  an  Imprefiion  by  means  of  a  ilrong  Affediion  or  Paffioni  as  PaJ/ions. 
by  caufing  Fear,  Surprize,  Blu(bing,  Delight,  Qc.  allift  the  Memory. 

26.  OhDhcr  Injiances  will   give  this  fourth  Species ;    that  thofe  Thin^  jfrj^,„  f^^ 
fink   the  deepeft,    and  dwell   the   longeft  in  the  Memory,    which   2ltq  Mind  is  un- 
chiefly  imprefs'd  upon  a  clear  Mind,    that  remains  unprgudic'd,   either  •ccupleL 
before  or  after  the  Impreflion }   as  the  Thing;}  that  we  learn  in  Child- 
hood,  or  think  of  juft  before  going  to  (leepi   as  likewife  all  the  firft 
Times  that  Things  are  taken  notice  of. 

27.  Other  Inftances  will    give   this    fifth   Species  ^^  that  a  Multitude  ^0/^/7^ /^^ 
of  Circumftances,  or,  as  it  were.  Handles,  or  Holds  to  be  taken,  help  ^''^^- 

the  Memory:  as  the  makuig  of  naany  Br^s  in  Writing,  or  Printing; 
Reading  or  Repeating  aloud,  iSc. 

28.  Laftly;  o^f  Inftances  will  give  tlm  Jixth  Species  of  Help  i  t\iM%ho&m„gj4x- 
Things  which  are  expected,   and  raife  the  Attention,   ftick  better,  th^nfe^ed. 
fuch  as  pafs  (lightly  over  the   Mind :    whence,   if  a  Man  lhou*d  read  a 
Writing  twenty  times  over,  he  wou'd  not  remember  it  fo  well,  as  if  he 
fhould  read  it  but  ten  times,  with  trying  between  Whiles  to  repeat  it  i 

and  confuking  the  Copy  where  his  Memory  failed. 

p  SctFoL  r.  p.  135,  ij6. 

*t  Sec  the  Jr<  o/Skmorjy  in  the  de  Augment.  S^ienliar.  Scil,  XV. 


P  p  p  2  29.  Hence 
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Lejftr  Ffrmr       2g:   Hcnce  there  are,  as  it  were,  fix  kflcr  Forms  of  Hdps  for  the  Me- 
e^j^/^A"    fnoTj ;    viz.  (i.)   the  cutting   off  Infinity  ;    (2.)  reducing  intelledual  to 
tbiMimmj.    fenfible  Things;    (3.)  Impreffion  by  a  ftrong  Paffion  ;    (4O  Impreffion 
upon  a  Mind  free  and  dilengaged  -,  (5.)  Variety  of  Handks,  or  Occa- 
fions ;    and,    (6.)  Expeftation  conceived. 
Eximplifieiin     30.  In  like  manner,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  T^afie^   or  Tajiing ;    and 
tbiSubjiaof  xht  following  Inftances  arc   conftituent  \    viz.    (i.)  thofe  who  naturally 
^^^'  want  their  Smell,    do  not  perceive  or  diftinguifh   by   the  Tafte,    fuch 

Meats  as  are  mufty  or  tainted ;    or  again,  fuch  as  are  mixed  with  Gar- 
lick,  Roies,  and  the  like. 

31.  (2.)  Thofe  who  have  their  Noftrils  obftrufted,  by  the  accidental  fal- 
ling down  of  a  Rheum,  do  not  diftinguifh,  or  perceive  Things  that  are 
putrefied,  mufty,  or  fprinkled  with  Rofe- Water. 

32.  ("30  If  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  this  kind  of  Rheum,  hold 
any  fetid  or  pcrfiimM  Thing  in  their  Mouth,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrongJy 
blow  their  Nofe,  they  immediately  perceive  the  Stench  or  Perfume. 

33.  Thefe  Inftances  will  afford,  or  conftitute,  this  Species^  or  rather 
Part  of  xht  Form  oiT2&t\  viz.  thattheSenfeof  Tafting  is,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  no  more  than  an  internal  Smell,  pafling  and  defcending  from  the 
upper  Cavities  of  the  Noflrils,  to  the  Mouth  and  Palate. 

34.(4.)On  the  contrary ;  Salmefs,  Sweetnefs,  Acrimony,  Acidity,  Rough- 
nefs,  Bittemefs,  &fr.  are  all  perceived,  as  well  by  fuch  Perfons  as  want 
their  Smell,  or  have  it  obflrufted,  as  by  any  others.     Which  fhews  that  the 
Senfeof  Tafte  is  a  certain  Compofitionof  an  internal  Smell,  and  a  kind  of 
cxquifite  Touch  ^ :  but  this  is  no  Place  to  profecute  the  Subjcdk. 
jindthiCom*      35*  Again,   for  Example,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  the  Communication 
mtiMUfthn  of  of  ^ality  without  Commixture  of  Subjiance.    The  Injlance  of  Light  will  here 
^alities,      afford,  or  conftitute  one  Species  of  Communication  ;    and  Heat,   and  the 
llmmunicM-    Loadftonc  another :   for  the  Communication  of  Light  is,    in  a  manner, 
tionofSub-     momentary,  and  ceafes  immediately  upon  removing  the  original  illumi- 
Jtance.  nating  Body  ;  but  Heat  and  the  magnetic  Virtue,   when  communicated, 

or  rather  excited,  in  any  Body,    lodge  and  remain  therein  for  a  confidc- 
rable  Time  after  the  firft  Caufe  is  taken  away. 
TbeUfes  of         36.  Laftly  ;  thefe  Conftituent  Inftances  have  a  very  high  Prerogative ;   as 
this  kind  of   being  eminently  ferviceable  in  the  forming  of  Definitions,  efpecially  the 
njanct,        particular  kinci  *,  and  again,  in  the  making  of  Divifions,  or  Diftributions 
of  Natures ;  with  regard  to  which,  Plato  faid  well.  That  be  is  to  be  held 
as  a  Godj  who  knows  ferfe£tly  bow  to  Define  and  Divide  *• 


Aphorism 

'  See  the  Syha  Syharum  ^  p.  15;,  180,  (^c, 

•  This  Ufe  will  appear  evident,  bv  recurring  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Apbori/m.  And 
writhout  frequently  going  back,  anci  comparing  one  Part  of  thefe  Aphorifms  with  another,  it 
cannot  be  ezpe£led  that  their  Do^ine  and  Ufe  (hould  be  fully  comprehended. 
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Aphorism   XXVII. 

37.  TYit  ftxtb  Place  may  be  affigned  tx>  thofe  Inftances  which  we  czW  [6.)  Paralfet, 
Parallel^    Conformable^    or  Proportional  Inftances  \    and  {omttimcs  pby/ical^CM/orma6ls 
Parallels  and  SimUitudes ;    that  is,   fuch  as  Ihew  a  Similitude,  Correfpon-  -^^A^^'^* 
dence,  and  Relation  betwixt  Things,  not  in  the  leffer  Forms y  like  Conftituent  In- 
Jlancef^j  but  entirely  in  the  Concrete;  and  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  In- 
ftances of  the  firft  and  lowcft  Degree,  for  the  uniting  of  Nature".    Nor 

do  they  conftitute  any  Axiom  immediately  from  the  Beginning ;  but  only 
point  out,  indicate,  or  prefent  certain  Relations  of  Bodies.  And  altho' 
thefe  Inftances  are  of  no  great  Ufe  in  the  difclofing  of  Forms  ;  yet  they 
very  advantageoufly  lay  open  the  Strud:ure  of  the  Parts  of  theUniverfe; 
or  make  a  kind  of  Anatomy  in  the  Members  thereof:  and  therefore 
fometimes  lead  up  to  fublime  and  noble  Axioms :  efpecially  fuch  as  be- 
long to  the  Configuration  of  the  World,  rather  than  to  fimple  Natures 
and  Forms  ". 

38.  For  Example,  Parallel  or  Conformable  Inftances  are  fuch  as  tYidit%  Exemplified i^ 
viz.  a  Speculum  and  the  Eye ;   the  Strufture  of  the  Ear,  and  of  the  ca-  R^fleSiom. 
vernous  Places  that  yield  an  Echo,    Csfr.    from  which  Conformity,  be- 

fides  the  Obfervation  of  the  Similitude  or  Correfpondence  (which  is  ufeful 
in  many  refpqds)  it  is  eafy  to  form  and  coUedt  this  Axiom  5  that  the 
Organs  ^  ibe-Senfes,  and  the  Bodies  that  procure  ReJleSions  to  the  Senfesj  are 
of  a  like  Nature. 

39.  And  again,  the  Underftanding  being  thus  admonifli'd,  eafily  nksTbe  Axxomn 
to  a  ftill  higher  and  more   noble  Axiom  ;   viz.  that  there  is  no  Difference  ^I'^J  ^^3  ^^^ 
between  the  ConfentSy  or  Sympathies  of  Bodies  endowed  with  Senfe^  and  thofe  of^^' 
inanimate  Bodies  without  Senfe  \  only  that  in  the  former  an  animal  Spirit  is 

added  to  the  Bod^j^  fo  difpofed  \  but  is  wanting  in  the  latter :  whence  as  many 
Conformities  as  there  are  among  inanimate  Bodies,  fo  many  Senjes  there 
might  be  in  Animals  ;  provided  there  were  Organs,  or  Perforations  in  the 
animal  Body,  for  the  animal  Spirit  to  aft  upon  the  Parts  rightly  difpofed, 
as  upon  a  proper  Inftrument  *. 

40.  And  converfely,  as  many  Senfes  as  there  are  in  Animals,  fo  many 
Motions  there  may  be  in  Bodies  inanimate,  where  the  animal  Sprit  is  wanting: 
tho'  there  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  many  more  Motions  in  inanimate  Bo- 
dies, than  there  are  Senfes  in  animate  Bodies  v  becaufe  of  the  fmall 
Number  of  the  Oi^ans  of  Senfe. 

41.  And 

*  Sec  Apb.  26. 

^  Viz,  For  difcovering  the  Similarity,  Samenefs,  or  Unity  of  Nature,  in  diifimilar  Subje6U« 
See  above,  ?art  II.  Apb,  3. 

^  This,  and  the  like  general  Defcriptions  of  Inftancts^  wiU  be  ufually  intricate  and  ab(lra(e 
of  themfelves,  till  the  fubfcquent  Exemplifications  are  read ;  which  render  the  Whole  plain  and 
intelligible.  Whence  after  reading  the  Examples,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  over  the  general  Dc- 
fcription  again,  in  order  the  better  to  take  the  Senfe,  and  obfervc  the  Correfpondence. 

*  Sec  VoL  III.  /.  608. 
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41.  And  of  this  we  have  a  manifeft  Example  in  Pains:  for,  as  there 
are  numerous  Kinds  of  Fain$,  in  Animals  ;  and,  as  it  were,  different 
Charafterifticks  thereof ;  there  being  one  Pain  of  Burning ;  another  of 
Freezing ;  anodicr  of  Pricking  i  another  of  Squeezing  \  another  of 
Stretching,  i^c.  'tis  certain  that  all  thcfc,  with  regard  to  the  Motion^ 
exift  in  Bodies  inanimate,  aa  they  do  in  animate  Bodies ;  for  Example^ 
in  Wood,  or  Stone,  wlien  burnt,  froze^  pricked,  cut,  bent,  bruifed,  €^r« 
tho'  there  be  no  Senfe  attending  them  in  thefe  inamn;uite  Bodies,  for 
want  of  the  animal  Spirit  ^. 

42.  A^ini  the  Roots  and  Branches  of  Plants,  tho'  this  may  feem 
ftrange,  are  Cattformabl^  Injtames :  for  every  Vegetable  fwells»  and  thrufts 
put  its  Parts  towards  the  Circumferenoe^  as  weU  upwards  as  downwards: 
and  the  Diflermce  betwixt  the  Roots  and  the  Branches,  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  Root  is  contained  in  die  Earth ;  but  the  Branch  expofed 
CO  the  Air  and  Sun. 

43.  For  if  a  young  thriving  branch  of  a  Tree  be  bent  down  into  any 
Parcel  of  Earth,  tho'  it  does  not  reach  to  the  Ground,  it  will  loon  be- 
come a  Root :  and  again ;  if  Earth  be  laid  on  the  Top  of  a  Plant,  and 
lac  fo  prdTed  down  by  a  Stone*  or. other  hard  Subftance,  diat  the  Plant 
cannot  grow  upwards ;  'twill  (hoot  out  Branches  downwards,  into  the 
Air  ^ 

44.  The  Gums  of  Treei,  and  mofk  Gems  of  die  Rock,  are  alfo  Com- 
fofrvi^M^  Infiafices  ;   both   of  them  being  no  other  thaa  Exudations,    and 

Percolations  of  Juices  *.  For  Gums  are  but  the  tranfuded  Juices  of 
Trees  \  and  Gems  the  tranfu4ed  Juices  of  Stones :  whence  the  Clearnefs 
and  Tranfparency  of  them  both  arc  procured,  by  means  of  a  curious  and 
^quifite  Percolation.  And  hence  it  is,  chat  die  Hairs  and  Fufs  of  Ani- 
mals 2^re  not  of  fuch  beautiful,  and  vivid  Colours,  as  many  Feathen  of 
Slrda  *,  vis^.  heeaufe  the  Juices  are  not  fo  fubtily  ftrain'd  thio'  the  dure& 
Skins  of  Beaflfs,  as  thro'  the  Subftance  of  the  Qoill  in  Birds. 

45.  The  S^ra^um  alfo  in  Male  Animals,  and  the  Mstru  in  the  FemaUj 
4re  ConformcilfU  Injiances:  fo  that  the  nohle  Strudure  whkK  diftinguifhes 
the  Sexes  in  Land  Animals,  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  Difference 
?&  to  External  and  Internal  •>  becaufe,  by  a  greater  Force  of  Heat  fuppofe,  • 
the  genital  Parts  in  the  Maie  Sex  are  thruff:  outwards;  whiUk  the  Heat 
is.  100  feebk  in  Females,  to  efiedk  tuch  an  ExtrufioQ ;  whence  thofe  Parts 
in  them  con>e  to  be  contained  withiri. 

46-  Among  Conformable  Injiances  alfo,  come  the  Fins  of  Fifti,  the  Feet 
of  Quadrupeds,   and  the  .  Feec  and  Wings  of  Fowl  •,    to  which  Arijtotle 

adds 


y  Se^  the  Syha  S^harurty  imcjer  the  Article  Spirits,  Sec, 

»  See  the  ExpcriiDcnts  upon  Vegetation^  in  the  Fhikfophical  Tranfaitions,  French  Mcmoirf^ 
and  the  Author's  SyJva  Syharum. 
*  See  the  Article  Percolation^  in  the  Sylva  Sjharum, 
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adds  the  four  Wreaths  of  Serpents  ^ :  So  that  in  the  Strufture  of  the  UnP 
vcrfe,  the  Motion  of  living  Creatures  feems  generally  performed  by 
quadruple  Limbs,  or  Flexures. 

47.  Again  ;  the  Teeth  in  terreftrlal  Animals,  and  the  Beaks  in  Birds,  Teeth  amt 
are  Confcrmahle  Inftances  \  which  ihew,  that  in  all  perfcft  Animals,  a  cer-  Beaks. 
tain  hard  Subftance  flows  to  the  Head  *. 

48.  It  feems  ajfo   no  abfurd  Similitude,   or    Conformity >  that  MzxiMenaod 
fhould  refemble  an  inverted  Plant  v  the  Root  of  the  Nerves  and  animal  ^^^*^^^ 
Faculties  rcfiding  in  the  Head  -,    and  the  feminal  Parts  being  feated  be- 
low ;  if  we  da  not  take  in  the  Extremities  of  the  Legs  and  Arms :  but 

in  a  Plant,  the  Root,  which  anfWers  to  the  Head  in  a  Man,  is  regu- 
larly placed  below,  and  the  Seeds  above  *. 

49.  But  this  Precept  cannot  be  too  frequently  inculcated,    that  the  The  Manner  9/ 
Procedure  and  Method  of  Mankind  in  their  Enqubies  and  Endeavours  {^^^'^^'^C,? 
to  colled  a  Natural  Hiftory^   mifft  be  entirely  altered  from  the  Method  S^^'lgti^^ 
at  prefent  in  Ufe :  for  Mens  Curiofity  and  Diligence  have  been  hitherto  ud. 
principally  employed  in  obferving  the  Variety  of  Things,  and  explaining 

the  prccife  Differences  of  Animals,  Vegetables  and  Foffils ;  the  greaceft 
Part  of  which  Variety  and  DiHcrcnccs  are  rather  the  Sport  of  Nature, 
than  Matters  of  any  confiderable  and  folid  Ufe  to  the  Sciences.  Such 
Things,  indeed,  ferve  for  Delight,  and  fometimes  contribute  to'pRiftice  ; 
but  afford  little  or  no  true  Information,  or  thorou^  fcfight  into  Na- 
ture :  human  Indujirj^  therefore^  mufi  be  bent  upon  enquiring  ikto^  and  obferving 
.  the  Similitudes  and  Analogies  of  Things^  as  well  in  their  fyboles  as  in  their 
Paris  \  for  thefe  .are  what  unite  Nature*,  and  begin  to  build  up  the 
Sciences. 

50.  But  here  a  &vere  and  rigid  Cawioa  muft  be  uiisd,  that  thofe  In- 
fiances^  only  be  received  for  Conf&rmabh  aitd  FfVportionaL,  ii^ich  (as  we  all 
along  require  * )  denote  real  phyfieal  Likendiea  and  Refembhinces ;  that 
hy  fuch  as  are  true,  fubO:antial,  and  aftually  lodgtd  and  feated  in  Nature ; 
not  fuch  as  are  accidental  and  ihowy  ;  much  lefs  inch  as  are  fapcrftkious  or 
•^ain ;  like  diofe  which  the  Writets^  rf  nocural  Magick,  (a  vain  Sett  of 
Men,  that  fcarce  deferve  to  be  mentioned  m  the  ferious  Subjcd  wc  are 
now  upon)  every  where  boaft  of,  in  defcribing,  and  Ibmctimes,.  with  great 
Levity  and  Vanity,  feigning  empty  Similitudes  and  Sympathies. 

51.  To 

*  Are  there  but  foot  Wrciths  made  In  the  progrefltve  MotJms  cf  Snakes,  Vipers,  (fe.  ^ 
CoiHider  alfo  the  Motion  of  Caterpillars,  Worms,  ^r. 

•  Sec  the  Sy/va  Syharufn^  under  the  Articles  Bones  and  Teeth, 

'  Animals  like  wife  appear  to  relem&le  inverted  Plants  in  another  refpefi }  viz.  in  having  their 
ftoots  within ;  wliilll  Plants  hare  chem  without ;  for  the  hiAeal  Veins  in  Animals  nearly  cor- 
rcfpond  with  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  in  Plants  :  fo  that  Animals  fcem  jiourilhed  Irom  wilhitt 
thnnieWey^  as  Plants  are  from  without* 

«  See  above.  Part  II.  Sea  A.  Jph,^, 

^  Sec  Part  IL  Jfh.  i,  4,  5^  20,  (^c.    Sec  alfo  hereafter,  Jfh.  33.  ad  fin  em. 
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7%e  Way  of  Jhortening  Enquiries  ;        Part  II* 

Conformable  5  ^  •  To  proceed  i  Confcrmable  Inftances  are  not  to  be  negleded  in  the 
Configuration  of  .the  World  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  larger  rarts.  Thus 
Africa^  and  Peru^  with  the  Continent  up  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan 
have  fimiliar  Ifthmus's  and  fimilar  Promontories :  which  does  not  happen 
without  fome  Caufc. 

52.  So  again  ;  both  the  old  World  and  the  new,  are  wide  and 
extended  towards  the  North  ;  but  narrow  and  pointed  towards  the 
South. 

53.  But  among  the  nohleft  Injiances  of  Conformilyj  come  the  intenfe 
Cold  in  that  called  the  Middle  Region  of  the  Air;  and  the  violent 
Fires  often  found  to  break  out  from  fubterraneal  Places :  for  thefe  two 
Things  are  Extremes,  and  Limitations ;  the  one  limiting  die  Nature  of 
Cold,  towards  the  Arch  of  the  Heavens ;  and  the  other  limiting  the  Na- 
ture of  Heat  towards  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  •,  by  Antiperijlafis^  or  the 
Reje^iion  of  a  contrary  Nature. 

54.  Laftly  ;  a  Conformity  of  Injiances  deferves  to  be  obferved  in  the 
Axioms  of  the  Sciences.  So  the  Figure  in  Rbetorickj  called  Inexpeila- 
tiony  when  a  Matter  comes  m  unexpedledly,  is  comformable  to  that  Figure 
m  Muftc^  which  is  cdXitd  finking  of  the  Cadence^.  So  again;  the  Ma- 
thematical Poftulate,  that  mngs  equal  to  the  fame  thirds  are  equal  among 
fbemfelvesj  is  conformable  with  the  Strufture  of  a  Syllogifm,  in  Lqgick  ; 
which  unites  Things  agreeing  in  a  middle  Term.  To  conclude  ;  a  ccr- 
jcain  Sagacity  in  fearching  out  and  difcovering  phyfical  Conformities  and 
Similitudes,  is  a  very  ufcful  Thing  on  many  Occafions  ^ 


fn  jfxiotos. 


Aphorism  XXVIIL 

(7.)  Hetero'  55-  In  the  feventb  Place  come  thofe  we  term  Singfilar^  Irregular  or 
elite  Inftances.  Hetaroclite  Inftances  \  borrowing  the  Expreflion  from  the  Grammarians; 
that  is,  fuch  as  fhew  Bodies,  in  the  Whole  or  Concrete,  which  feem  to 
be  out  of  Courfe ;  or  as  if  they  were  broken  in  Nature ;  fo  as  not  to 
agree  with  other  Things  of  the  fame  Kind.  For,  Conformable  Inftances 
are  like  fomething  elfe  ;  but  Heteroclite  or  Singular  Inftances  are  only  like 
themfelves. 
Their  Ufe."]  56.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Singular  Inftances  is  the  fame  as  of  Clandeftine 
Inftances ;  viz.  for  raifing  and  uniting  Nature ;  fo  as  to  difcover  Kinds, 
or  common  Natures,  that  are  afterwards  to  be  limited  by  real  Diflfe- 
rences  ^  Nor  fliould  the  Enquiry  be  dropt,  or  broke  off,  till  the  Pro- 
perties and  Qualities  found  in  fuch  Things  as  may  be  efteem'd  Miracles 
in  Nature,  are  reduced,  and  comprehended  und^r  fome,fi?r»»,  or  certain 

Law^ 

s  When  the  Malic  drops,  as  it  were,  or  finks  on  the  fudden. 

^  See  the  de  Augment.  Scientiar.  p.  70.  See  alfo  the  Sylva  SjharuM,  paffim  ;  particularly 
under  the  Article  Sound. 

'  How  far  this  contributes  to  the  Inveftlgation  of  Forms*  mar  appear  from  Jpb.  4.  SeS.  I* 
Part  II.  ^  /    rr  ^  T- 
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Law  i  fa  that  all  Irregularity  or  Singularity  may  be  difcover*d  to  de- 
pend upon  fome  common  Form ;  and  the  Miracle  only  reft  in  the  exaft 
Differences,  Degree,  and  extraordinary  Concurrence  ;  and  not  in  the  Spe- 
cies itfelf.  But  the  Contemplations  of  Men  at  prefent  proceed  no  far- 
ther, than  to  fuppofe  fuch  Things  as  thefe  to  be  Secrets,  great  Works  of 
Nature,  and  as  it  were  caufclefs,  and  to  make  them  Exceptions  to 
general  Rules. 

57.  As  Examples  of  Singular  Inftances^   we  have  the  Sun  and  Moon  Exemplified, 
among  the  Stars  ;  the  Loadftone  among  Stones  •,   Quickfilver  among  Me- 
tals y  the  Elephant  among  Quadrupeds ;   the  Senfc  of  venereal  Pleafure 
among  the  Kinds  of  Touch  ;   and  the  Scent  of  the  Blood-hound  among 

the  Kinds  of  SmelL 

58.  So  with  the  Grammarians,  the  Letter  S  is  held  ftngular  \  for  the 
eafmefs  of  its  Compofition  with  Confonants  *,  fometimes  widi  double,  and 
Ibmetimes  with  triple  ones :  which  is  a  Property  of  no  other  Letter. 

5^.   A   large  CoUeftion   of  fuch  Infiances   fhould  be  made;    htauk J Ccl/eahHt$ 
they  whet  and  quicken  the  Enquiry  i   and  alfo  redify  and  cure  the  Un-^^^^^^ 
derftanding,  depraved  by  Cuftom,  and  Things  of  common  Occurrence  ^        '^' 

Aphorism  XXIX. 

60.  In  the  eighth  Place  come  Deviating  Inftances ;   that  is,  the  Errors  (8,)  Deviating 
of  Nature,  and  Things  monftrous  and  uncommon,  where  Nature  ZMrn^I^fianees. 
afide  from  her  ordinary  Courfe.     For  the  Errors  of  Nature  differ  from 

Singular  Inftances^  in  this,  that  Singular  Inftances  are  Miracles  in  Species,  Differ frm 
but  Errors  of  Nature  are  Miracles  in  Individuals  * :   tho*  thefe  Deviating  Heteroclite In- 
Inftances  have  nearly  the  fame  Ufe  with  the  former ;  as  tending  to  redify*^^"^^^' 
the  Underftanding,  depraved  bv  the  Things  to  which  it  is  moft  accu- 
ftomed,  and  to  difclofe  the  moft  common  Forms.     For  here  alfo  the  En- 
quiry is  not  to  ceafe,  till  the  Caufe  of  the  Deviation  be  difcovered ;   tho* 
this  Caufe  does  not  properly  rife  to  any  Form  \    but  only  to  the  latent 
Procefs »  that  leads  towards  it :   for  as  he  who  knows  the  Ways  of  Na- 
ture,   will  the  cafier  obferve  her  Deviations ;    fo  he  who  knows  her  De- 
viations will  more  exaftly  defcribc  her  Ways. 

61.  They  differ  in  this  alfo  from  Singular  Inftancesy  that  they  conduce  ^f*^*^^  «wrrf 
much  more  to  Praftice,  than  thofe :   for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ge-  ^/ pf  j^/J^ 
nerate  new  Species  \  but  'tis  eafier  to  vary  the  known  Species  ;  and  thence 

to  produce  many  extraordinary  and  unknown  Things ;  there  being  a  ready, 
Paffage  from  the  Miracles  of  Nature^  to  the  Miracles  of  Art.    For  if  Na- 

^  Let  it  be  all  along  obferved,  and  carefully  rememberM,  that  this  whole  Do£irine  of  In» 
fiances  lays  down  Precepts  for  conducting  Enquiries,  both  general  and  particular;  with  a 
dircft  View  to  the  Invefiigation  of  Forms,  or  the  full  Interpretation  of  Nature,  And  in  the  L^ht 
of  this  Intimation,  the  Author*s  larger  Enquiries  are  alfo  to  be  conuder^d.    See  FoL  IIL  pajfim. 

^  See  above,  §.56,  57. 

^  SeePartlL  Sea.  I.  Jfb.  i,  4,  5,  (:fc. 

Vol.  IL  Q^q  q  turc 
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7%e  Way  of  Jhortening  Enquiries  \        Part  11. 

turc  (hall  once  be  difcovered  in  her  Variation,  and  the  reafon  of  it  be- 
come manifeft,  'twill  be  eafy  to  lead  her  thither  again  by  Art,  where 
fhe  err*d  by  Accident ;  and  that  not  only  in  one  Cafe,  bnt  in  others  r 
for  Errors  on  one  fide,  Ihew  and  open  the  Way  to  Errors  and  Deviations 
on  all  fides. 

62.  And  here  Examples  are  not  neceflary  •,  becaufc  they  are  fo  nu- 
merous and  common.  But  a  CoUeftion,  or  particular  Natural  Hiftory 
Jhould  be  made  of  all  prodigious  and  monfirous  Births  and  ProduSlions  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  of  all  things  new^  extraordinary  and  uncommon  in  the  JJntoerfe "  .• 
But  this  is  to  be  done  with  the  fl:rifteft  and  moft  judicious  Choice ;  fo 
that  it  may  be  fafely  relied  on.  And  here  thofc  Things  are  principally  to 
be  held  fufpeft,  which  in  any  fort  relate  to  Religion ;  as  the  Prodigies  of 
Livy :  and  thofe  no  lefs,  which  are  found  in  the  Writers  of  NatuMl  Ma- 
gickf  jilcbemy^  or  other  Writers  of  the  like  Kind,  who  are  the  profeflcd 
Admirers,  or  as  it  were  Adorers  of  Fable  and  Fiftion.  But  all  the- 
Particulars  for  this  Purpofe  are  to  be  derived  from  grave,  judicious  and 
faithful  Hiftory,  and  juft  Relation. 


(9.)  Frontier 
Injlances^ 


nerVfe. 


Exemflijied. 


Aphoriskt  XXX^ 

6^.  In  the  ninth  Place  come  Frontier  Injlances ;  whkh  we  fometimes  alfo 
call  Participles  *.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  exhibit  thofe  Species  o(  Bodies  whicK 
feem  compofed  of  two  Species,  or  to  be  Rudiments  betwixt  one  Species 
and  another  \  but  thefe  Inftances  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the  fin- 
gular  or  hetoroclite  Kind  ^  as  being  rare,  or  extraordinary  in  the  Univerfe ; 
yet  for  their  Dignity  they  ought  to  be  feparately  placed  and  treated. 
For  they  excellently  indicate  the  Compofition  and  Strufture  of  Things ; 
and  fuggeft  the  Caufes  of  the  Number  of  the  ordinary  Species  in  the 
Univerfe  •,  and  Jead  the  Underftanding  from,  that  which  is>  to  that  which 
may  be. 

64.  Examples  of  thefe  are,  (i.)  Mofs,  which  is  Ibmething  betwixt 
Putrefaftion,  and  a  Plant  5  (2.)  certain  Comets,  which  are  of  a  Nature 
betwixt  Stars  and  fiery  Meteors  ;  (3.)  Flying-Fiflies,  which  are  a  Species 
betwixt  Birds  and  Fifli  •,  (4.)  Batts,  which  are  betwixt  Birds  and  Qua- 
drupeds; (5.)  the  Bead  fo  like  ourfelves,  the-^/^^;  (6.)  the  biformM 
Births  of  Animals  >  (7.)  the  Mixtures  of  different  Species,  i^c  ^ 

Aphorism 

•  SecTtf/.  I.  p.  45.  and  VoL  ill.  /.  8  —  16. 
'  *  FYom  their  Partidpatiott  of  two  dificrcnt  Natures;  as  a  Participle,  in  Gianimar,,partici* 
pates  of  a  Noun  and  a  Verb. 
•  P  See  above,  Jpb.  28. 

9  Simia  quam  JimiliSt  turpijjima  bejiia,  nobis. 

'  Viz.  Mules>  Mungrels,  Dogs  by  the  Mixtare  of  a  Dog  aftdaFoz;  and:  tin  like  In  other* 
Bealls,  fiirds,.  and  Fifh,  where  the  Injlances  can  be  found* 
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Aphorism    XXXL 

65.  In  the  tenth  Place  come  Inftances  of  Power  ;   or,  as  we  (omttimt^  (\o.)  Inftances 
call  them,  trophies  or  Enjigns  of  Power  ^  Inventions^  or  the  Works  of  Mens  of  Power. 
Hands ;  that  is,  die  moft  noble  and  perfed:  Works,  and  as  it  were  the 
Mafterpiece  in  every  Art.     For  fmce  the  Defign  is  to  bend  Nature  to 
Things,  and  bring  her  to  ferve  the  Turn  of  Man ' ;  'tis  abfolutely  pro- 
per that  the  Works  already  in  Mens  pofleffion  fhouid  be  enumerated  and 
let  down,  (as  fo  many  Provihces  already  fubdued  and  cultivated)  efpc- 
cially  fuch  Works  as  are  beft  underftood,   and  brought  neareft  to  Per- 
fection :  becaufe  thefe  afford  a  ftiort  and  eafy  Pafliige  to  farther  Difcovc- 
rics.     For  if  any  one,    after   an   attentive    Confideration  of  the  Works  Their  life. 
already  extant  in  this  Kind,  wou'd  determine  to  ufe  his  beft  and  ftrongeft 
Endeavours,  he  might  doubtlefs  either  carry  them  fomewhat  farther,  or 
convert   them    to  fome  other  obvious  Purpofe  5    or   apply    and  transfer 
them  to  more  noble  Ufes  than  were  known  before'. 

(>(>,  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  as  by  extraordinary  and  uncommon,  or  mi-  ne  Caution 
raculous  Works  of  Nature,  the  Underftanding  is  rouzed,  excited,  and  tbey  require. 
elevated  to  theDifcovery  oi^t  Forms  capable  of  producing  them  *  ;  lb  the 
like  is  done  by  the  wonderful  and  extraordinary  Works  (or  Miracles)  of 
Art  i  but  in  a  much  greater  Degree :  becaufe  the  Manner  of  effeding, 
producing,  and  working  fuch  Miracle^of  Art,  is  generally  plain  ;  whereas 
Miracles  of  Nature  are  commonly  more  obfcure  and  dark.  But  here  the 
greateft  Caution  is  required,  that  fuch  Miracles  of  Art  may  not  depreik 
the  Underftanding,  and  fix  it,  as  it  were,  to  the  Earth. 

67.  For  there  is  Danger  left,  in  thcfe  Works  of  Art^  which  appear  like 
fo  many  ultimate  Perfedions,  and  utmoft  Stretches  of  hunun  Induftry^  . 
the  Underftanding  fhouid  be  captivated,  chained  down,  or,  as  it  were, 
enchanted  with  them  \  fo  as  not  to  oonverfe  with  other  Things ;  but 
imagine  that  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  can  pofliblv  be  effedted  in  any 
ether  Way  ;  and  that  no  farther  Improvement  can  be  made,  except  by 
operating  in  the  fame  Way,  with  greater  Diligence,  Exa&nefs,  and  a 
better  Apparatus. 

68.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  to  be  held  certain,  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  effefting  the  Things  and  Works  hitherto  difco- 
vefd  and  defcribed^   arc  generally  fcanty  and  defedive*,    and  that  all 

'  Let  a  tlear  and  flrong  Conception  be  had  of  the  End  in  View ;  which  is  no  lefs  than  to 
tcqaire  fuch  a  Command  and  Maftcfy  ovcf  Nature,  as  that  Men  may  ufe  her  like  a  rcadv  Inftru- 
ment,  or  Agent,  in  efiediing  the  greateft  Works;  fuch  as  lengthening  Life,  ruling  tne  Wea- 
ther, and  the  like ;  which  to  vulear  Philofophers  apj^ear  Impoilibilities. 

\  This  dire^s  us  to  a  fhort  and  facile  Method  of  improving  the  known  Arts,  and  inventing 
new  ones.  See  the  Sedion  upon  Learned  Experience  in  the  de  Jugmentis  Scientiarum,  Vol.  L 
p.  119- 

«  For  every  thing  producible,  is  produced  hy  its  Form.  See  Part  II.  Apb.  4.  and  the  firil 
Se£lkm  throughout.  This  Point  being  abfolutclv  fundamental,  and  of  the  very  utmoft  Impor- 
tance, cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  or  too  well  underftood ;  for  in  this,  all  the  Power  totb 
of  Men  and  Nature  (enters. 

Q^q  q  2  greater 
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greater  Power  and  Ability  depends,  and  is  regularly  deduciblc  from  the 
Fountain  of  Forms^  not  one  whereof  is  hitherto  difcover*d  '^. 

6g.  And,  therefore,  as  we  formerly  obferved ',  though  a  Man  fliould 
ever  fo  thoroughly  have  ftudied  the  Nature  of  the  warlike  Engines,  and 
battering  Rams  of  the  Ancients,  or  even  have  fpent  his  whole  Life  in 
the  Enquiry ;  yet  he  would  never  have  fallen  upon  the  Invention  of 
Ordnance,  and  Gun-Powder  -,  no  more  than  he  who  fhould  have  em- 
ployed his  Obfervations  and  Thoughts  upon  the  Woollen  and  Linen 
Manufactures,  would  have  thence  difcover'd  the  Manufafture  of  Silk  ^. 

70.  And  hence  all  the  more  noble  Inventions  will,  if  duly  confider'd,  be 

found  owing  not  to  flender  Difcoveries,  Applications,  and  Enlaigements 

of  Arts  ;  but  entirely  to  Chance,  or  Accident ;    whofe  flow  and  lingring 

Motion,  with  which  it  creeps  thro*  Ages,  nothing  can  anticipate,  prevent^ 

or  fhadow  out  before-hand,  but  the  Difcovery  of  Forms  \ 

jiHiftoryto        Ji.  The  Things  of  this  Kind  are  fo  numerous,   as  to  need  no  parti- 

he  made  of    cular  Inftances.     The  dired  Bufinefs  is,  to  viGt  and  thoroughly  infped 

tbem*  all  the  mechanic  Arts^  and  all  the  liberal  ones  too,  with  regard  to  Works  ; 

and  thence  to  make  a  CoUeftion,  or  particular  Hiflorj^  of  the  capital  Dif 

coveries^  Majterpieces^  and  moft  perfect  fVorks  in  each  ;   together  with  the  H^a\s 

of  producing  theEffe3^  or  the  Manner  of  every  Operation^. 

72.  But  we  do  not  confine  the  Diligence  that  fliould  be  uftd  in  this 

CoUeftion,    to  Things  which  are  only  judg'd   Maflierpieces  and  Secrets 

in  any  Art,  fo  as  to  raife  the  Admiration:  for  Admiration  i%  theCliiJd 

of  Unfrequency  ;  as  whatever  happens  feldom,  tho*  in  its  Kind  but  vulgar, 

yet  produces  Wonder. 

7be  Singula-       73.  On  the  contrary,   thofe  Things  which   ought  to  be  admired,  by 

rities  °f^^^    reafon  of  the  Differences  of  their  Species,   compared  with  other  Species, 

to  be  coiuaed,  ^^^  flightJy  paffed  over,  if  they  are  familiar  and  obvious :  Whereas  the 

Singularities  of  Art   are  not  lefs  to  be   obferved  than  the   Singularities   of 

Nature^  mentioned  above  ^ :  and  as  among  the  Singularities  of  Nature, 

we  have    placed  the  Sun,   and   Moon,    the  Loadftone,    &c.  which  tho* 

very  common  Things,  are   almofl:  fmgular  in  their  natures ;  the  fame  is 

to  be  done  in  the  Singularities  of  Art. 

74-  For 

^  Fiz.  Not  according  to  the  prccife  and  infallible  Method  of  the  Author,  laid  down  and"  ex-- 
emplified  in  the  firfl  Sedtion  of  this  Second  Part  of  his  Novum  Organum ;  and  farther  continued 
and  improved  in  the  ^xt^'-riSeclion  ;  which,  however,  leaves  the  Bufinefs  imperfedt ;  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Whole  being  refervcd  for  a  Third  Fart  of  this  general  Work.  Sec  above, 
A^h.  21. 

*  ^^^ge  399- 

y  Sec  Part  I.   Afb.  109,  no. 

*  Let  fufficient  Attention  be  given  to  tliis  Paragraph;    for  much  depends  upon  it. 

*  This  indeed  would  be  a  capital  Work  ;  and  we  conceive  Hopes  that  fomething  of  the  kind 
is  the  View  and  Dcfign  of  the  Roy  a/ Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  viz.  the  defcribing  the  chief 
mechanical  Arts  and  Trades  of /r^/rr/',  with  the  Engines,  Inftrumcnts,  Tools,  Proccflc-,  and 
Ways  of  Working  at  prefent  made  ufc  of  by  the  bcft  Mailers.  This  Work  is  (aid  to  have  bcca 
many  Years  m  hand ;   and  will  doubtlefs  add  great  Honour  to  that  illuflrious  Bod^r. 

^  Jpb,  28. 
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74.  For  Example,   Tafer^    tho'  a  very  common  Thing,    is  a  fitigular  fbefe  Singula' 
Injlance  of  Arts.    For  if  well  obferved,  artificial  Matters  are  either  merely  ritjes  exem- 
wove  with    diredl  and   tranfverfe  Threads,    as  Silk,  Cloth,  Linen,  ^c,P'^fi^^>^^^^ 
or  made  of  concreted  Juices,  as  Brick,  Clay,  Glafs,  Enamel,  PorcelanCy^^'^' 

and  the  like,  which  if  well  united  fhine,  but  if  lefs  united,  prove  hard, 
but  bear  no  Polifli.  And  all  thefe  latter  Subftances,  made  of  con- 
creted Juices,  are  brittle,  and  do  not  hold  tenaciouQy  together.  Oa 
the  contrary.  Paper  is  a  tenacious  Subftance,  that  may  be  cut,  or  torn  ; 
fo  that  it  refembles,  and  in  a  manner  rivals  the  Skin,  or  Membrane  of 
fome  Animal ;  the  Leaves  of  fome  Plant ;  or  the  like  Produftion  of 
Nature :  for  'tis  neither  brittle,  as  Glafs  ;  nor  thready,  as  Cloth  ;  for 
tho*  it  has  its  Fibres,  yet  it  has  no  diftinft  Threads  i  but  exaftly  re- 
fembles the  Texture  of  natural  Matters :  infomuch  that  the  like  can  hardly 
be  found  again  among  artificial  Things  -,  but  it  remains  perfeftly  Angu- 
lar. And  in  artificial  Things,  thofe,  doubtlefs,  are  to  be  preferred  which 
imitate  and  refemble  Nature  the  neareft  ;  or  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
powerfully  govern,  invert  or  change  her^. 

75.  Again  ;  among  Inftances  of  Power,  or  the  Inventions  and  manual  Maturs  of 
Works  of  Men,  Matters  of  Dexterity,  Delufion  and  Diverfion,   are  not  Dexterity, 
to  be  rejedled  wholly  :  for  fome  of  thefe,    tho*  of  fmall  Ufe,   and  only 
ludicrous,  may  yet  be  rich  in  Information. 

76.  Laftly ;    neither  are    fuperftitious,    and    thofe    commonly    caird  Magical  anl 
magical  Matters,  to  be  quite  excluded:  for  altho*  Things  of  this  Kiad -^^^-^'^'^^^ 
lie  flrangely  buried,  and  deep  involved  in  Falfhood  and  Fable  ;  yet  fome    ^^^^^^^ 
regard  fhould   be  had  to  difcover  whether  no  natural  Operation  is  con- 
cealed in  the  Heap  :  For  Example,  in  Fafcination  ;  the  Power  of  Imagi- 
nation ;   the  Sympathy  or  Confent  of  Things  at  a  diflance  •,    the  Com- 
munication of  Impreffions,  from  Spirit  to  Spirit,  as  well  as  from  Body 

to  Body  -,  and  the  like  ^. 

Aphorism   XXXII. 

77.  It   appears   from  what  is   above  delivered,    that   five   of  xht  In- A  Hijlcry  of 
fiances  already  mentioned;  [ytx.    (i.)  the  Conformable  \   (2.)  the  Singular  '^five  kinds  of 
(3.)  the  Deviating  \    (4.)  the  Frontier  Inftances  ;  and,  (5.)  the  Inftances  of]^^^^ 
•Pouer^  ought  to  be  referved,  as  the  reft  before  explained,   and  many  of 

the  following  ought  to  be,  till  any  particular  Nature  is  enquired  into  5 
but  a  Colieftion  of  them  is  immediately  to  be  made  from  the  Beginning  ; 
as  a  certain  particular  Hiftory  ;  in  order  to  the  digefting  of  the  Things  which 
enter  the  Underflanding,  and  correft  the  bad  Habit  of  the  Mind  itfelf ; 
for  the  Mind  mufl  needs  be  tinged,  infefted,  and  at  length  perverted  and 

diflortcd 

«  Sec  the  Syha  Syharum,  paffim. 
•    *  See  the  Articles  Imagination^  and  Sympathy ,  in  the  Syha  Syharum. 
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diftortedy    by   the  daily  and  accuflom'd    Inroads,    and  Incurfions  made 
upon  it"*. 
its  life.  78.  Thefe  Injiancesj  therefore,   are  to  be  cmploy*d  as  a  certain  Pre- 

parative^  to  redify  and  cleanfe  the  Underftanding  * :  for  whatever  draws 
the  Underftanding  from  the  Things  whereto  it  is  accuftomed,  at  the  fame 
time  lays  it  fmooth  and  even,  for  receiving  the  dry  and  pure  Light  of 
juft  Ideas  and  Notions.  Thefe  Injlances  alfo  prepare  and  open  the  Way 
to  Prailice  ;    as  we  fhali  fhew  hereafter  ^ 

Aphorism  XXXIII. 

ill,) Friendly      79-  In  ttit  eleventh  Fhcc  come  FrUndly^  or  Accompanjing  ^ndHoJHle  In- 
Mnd  Hoftili    fiamesy    which  we  call  Injtances  of  fixed  Propofitions.    Thefe  are  fuch  In- 
Inftances.       fiances  as  exhibit  a  Body,  or  Concrete,  wherein  the  Nature  enquired  after 
conftantly  attends,  as  an  infeparable  Companion  ;   or,  on  the  contrary, 
wherein  the  Nature  fought  perpetually  abfents,  and  difappears,  as  a  Foe 
or  Enemy.     And  of  this  Kind  of  Inftances^  fixed,   determinate  and  gene- 
ral Propofitions  are  formed,  "either  negative  or  affirmative  •,  wherein  the 
Suhje£l  will  be  a  certain  Body,    in  the  Concrete,    and   the  Predicate^  will 
be  the  Nature  fought'.     But  particular   Propofitions  are  by  no  means 
fixed,  where  the  Nature  fought  is  fluftuating  and  moveable  in  any  Con- 
crete ;  whether  it  be  coming  on,  or  acquired  j  or  again,  going  off  or  de- 
pofited :    therefore  particular  Propofitions   have   no   great  Prerogative ; 
isxcepting  only  in  the  Cafe  of  Tranfmigraiionj  of  which  we  fpoke  above  **. 
Yet  even  thefe  particular  Propofitions  are  of  great  Ufe,  when  confronted, 
and  compared  with   thofe  that  are  univerfal  ;   as  we  fhall  fiiew  in  its 
proper  Place  *.     But  we  do   not  require,  ^even  in  thefe  umver/al  Propoft- 
tioruy  a  rigorous  or  abfolute  Affirmation  or  Negation  \    they  being  fuffi- 
cierit  for  the  Purpofe,    tho'  there  ftxould  be  fojne  fingular  or  rare  Ex- 
ception to  them. 
ne  Vfe  of         80.  The  Ufe  of  Accompati'jingy    or  Friend^  Itiftancesj   is  to  bring    the 
Friendly  In-    Affirmation  of  the  Form  to  a  narrow  Compaft  •,  for,  as  in  the  Travelling 
M'^^'  Infiancesy 

*  The  Meaning  is,  that  by  conftantly  convcriing  with  fuch  Things  only  as  are  common,  fj- 
miliar,  aaid  obvious,  the  Mind  acquires  a  ftrong  Bent ,  or  Habit ;  whereby  it  judges  that  all 
Thinigs  ^re  conformable  to  thefe :  And  hence  we  frequently  impofe  grofs  Sophtftry  upon 
our  (elves  for  Truth  j  and  argue,  and  a6l,  in  a  llrangcly  perverfe  and  ignorant  Manner : 
whereas,  before  we  can  reafon,  judge,  or  philofophize  truljr,  the  Mind  mull  be  acquainted  and 
&miliarized  with  Things  of  agreeing,  difagreeing,  parricipfiitiAg,  lingular,  and  extraordinary 
Natures }  as  well  as  with  thofe  of  the  common,  the  obvious,  and  ot^isary  Kind.  See  the 
Doarine  cfld^ls.  Part  I.  Afh.  38—61. 

«  Viz.  From  its  Idols. 

'  See  below,    ^fJ^,  50.  of  the  prefent  SeSlion. 

«  So,  in  the  Enquiry  of  Heaty  Flame  is  the  Subjeft,  in  the  Concrete;  and  Heat  the  Pre- 
dicate, or  Nature  fought.     See  below,  J.  81,  82. 

^  See  above,  Apb.  23. 

'  Which  feems  to  be.  in  th&  of  tending  and  iefc  ending  Scale  of  Axioms  ^  which  is  wanting. 
.See  above,  Aj>b.  ai. 
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Injiances^\  the  Affirmative  of  the  Form  is  contradled,  fa  that  the 
Form  of  the  Thing  muft  be  found  to  be  fomcwhat  introduced,  or  de- 
flroy'd,  by  the  A6i  of  Tranfmigration  ;  after  the  lame  manner,  in  Ac^ 
co??zpaffjing  Injlances^  the  Affirmative  of  the  Fcrm^  is  fo  pent  lip  or  con- 
fined, that  it  muft  neceffarily  be  fomewhat  that  may  attend  and  enter 
fuch  a  Concretion  of  Body  ;  or  elfe  fly  from  and  ftiun  it :  whence  he 
who  well  linderftands  the  Conftitution  or  Strufture  of  this  Body,  will  not 
be  far  from  difclofing  the  Form  of  the  Nature  fought. 

81.  For  Example,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  Heat^  ^nd  an  Atcom-  ExmpJi/esiii$ 
panying  Inftance  is  Flame :  for  in  Water,  Air,. Stone,  Metal,  and  numerous  f^^  Su^jea  f 
other  Bodies,  Heat  is  moveable,  and  may  come  and  go  j  but  all  Flame  ^^^^'' 

is  hot :  fo  that  Heat  perpetually  attends  in  the  Concretion,  or  Whole, 
of  Flame.  But  there  is  no  Hofiile  Inftanu  *  of  Heat  to  be  found ;  for,  as 
to  the  internal  Paris  of  the  Earth,  the  Senfe  has  no"  Cognizance  there- 
of ;  but  of  all  the  Bodies  known  to  Men,  /  there  is  no  Concrete  unfu- 
Iccptible  of  Heat «. 

82.  Agam,    let  the  Nature  fbu^t  be  Confifience\   and  Air  is  a  HoftUi  AhdCinfiflen* 
Injtance  " :   for  Metal  may  flow,  and  be  confiftent ;  fo  may  Glafs  :  Water  ^y- 
likewife  may  be  confiflient,  when  it  is  froze :  but  '^tis  impoflSbJe  that  Air 

fliould  ever  be  confiftent,  or  put  oflT  its  Fluidity. 

83.  But  there  remain  two  Admonitions^    with  regaid  to  thefe  Inftances  Admonitions 
vf  fixed  Propofittom^  ufeful  to  the  Bufinefs  in  hand:  the  firft  is,  that  if  an ''^^^'^'^^  ^* 
Affirmative  or  Negative  be  univerfally  and  plainly  wanting,  this  fhould       * 

be  carefully  noted,  as  a  Non- Entity  5  as  we  did  in  the  Subjeft  ofHeat  ^  ; 
where  a  Negative,  as  to  all  the  Bodies  within  our  Knowledge,  is  univer- 
fiilly  wanting  P. 

84.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Nature  fought  be  Eternity,  or  Incorruptibility  \ 
we  have  univerfally  no  Affirmative  upon  this  Earth  *  ;   for  neither  can^ 
Eternity  or  Incorruptibility  be  attributed  to,  or  predicated  of  any  Subftance 
below  the  Cclcftial  Bodies,  or  above  the  internal  Parts  of  our  Globe. 

^5.    The    other   Admonition    is,     that  to   the   unvverfal    Propofitions ^ 
as    well  affirmative    as    negative,,  with  regard  to  any  Concrete,    thofe 
Concretes  alfo    he  fiih joined',    which    feem   to  approach    neareft  to  that 
which  is  the  Non-Entity :  as  for  Example,   in  the  Subjeft  of  Heat^  the 
foftcft  or  mildeft  Flames  5   or  foch  as  burn   the  kaft '  s    and  again,   in 

the 

^  See  above,  Jpb   23. 

^  Fiz,  The  Cunverfe  of  zn  accompanying  AJlanci,    See  J.  79. 

"  See  the  T/?^//.  for  inveftigating  the  Form  0/ Heat 9  p.433f  fcf^. 

■  Bccaiifc  Confillcnce  always  flics  from  Air ;  or,  in  other  Words,  Air  always  remains  fluid. 

•  See  Ta^/e  IT.  nnd  III.    See  alfo  above,  §.  9i. 

p  All  the  knofvn  Bodies,  being,  without  Exception,  fufccptiUe  of  Hfat.  See  TaUo  IIL 
Jpir.  20. 

H  That  is,  nothing  here,  be  low-  is  excluded  from  Corruptibility  and  Change. 

'   Sec  below,  j4pb.  34. 

»  Sttppofe  the  Flame  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  the  Ignif  Tatuus^  or  tliat  hannlefs  lamtent  Flame^ 
if  real,  laid  to  have  played  about  the  Heads  of  xxrtm  Chiidtei.* 
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the  Subjeft  of  Incorruptibility,  Gold,  which  comes  the  neareft  to  an  in- 
corruptible Body  :  for  all  thefe  Things  indicate  the  Limits  of  Nature^  or 
ihew  the  Diftance  betwixt  Exiftence  and  Non-Exiftence ;  and  fcrve  to 
confine,  or  circnmfcribe  Forms^  fo  as  to  keep  them  from  Aiding  or 
wandering  out  of  the  Limits  and  Conditions  of  Matter «. 

Aphorism    XXXIV. 

(12.)  Subjun-      86.  In  the  twelfth  Place  come  the  SuhjunSlrve  Injiances^  mentioned  in  the 

mve  Inftan-    preceding  Apborifm  "• ;  which  we  otherwife  call  Injiances  of  Extremity^  or 

^"'  Termination :  for  thefe  Injiances  are  not  only  ufefiil,    as  being  fubjoincd  to 

fxed  Propofitions  ;    but  alfo  by  themfelves,    in  their  own  Particular  ^  as 

fbeirUfe.      excellendy   Ihewing  the   true  Divifions,    or  Separation  of  Nature;  tiic 

Meafures  of  Thmgs;   and  how  far  Nature   may   aft,    or   fuffer:    and 

again,  they  Ihew  the  Tranfition  of  Nature,  from  one  Thing  to  another. 

Exemplified,        87.  Of  this  Kind  are  Gold,  in  Weight ;  Iron,  in  Hardnefs  ;  the  Whale, 

in  Bulk  of  animal  Body  -,  the  Hound,  in  Point  of  Scent ;  die  Explofion 

of  Gunpowder,  in  fudden  Expanfion  ;  and  the  like,     Thofe  Things  alfo 

which  are  laft  in  the  loweft  Degree,   fhould  be  no  lefs  regarded  than 

thofc  that  are  firft  b   the  higheft :   as  Spirit  of  Wine,   in  Weight,    or 

Levity  ;  Silk,  in  Hardnefs  or  Softnefs  ;   the  minute  Worms  of  the  Skin, 

in  animal  Bulk'',  tf^. 

Aphorism    XXXV, 

uy)  infianees  88.  In  the  thirteenth  Place  come  Injiances  of  Miance^  Confederacy^  or 
9f  Alliance.  Union  %  that  is,  fuch  as  mix  and  unite  Natures,  fuppofed  to  be  hetero- 
genous, and  noted  and  marked  out  for  fuch  by  the  Divifions  commonly 
received.  For  thefe  Injiances  of  Jlliances  fhew,  that  the  Operations  and 
EfFedts  attributed  as  peculiar  to  certain  heterogeneous  Natures,  agree  alfo 
to  others  ;  fo  as  to  prove  that  the  Heterogeneity  which  was  founded  in 
Opinion,  is  not  true,  or  eflfential ;  and  nothing  more  than  the  Modifi- 
neir  Ufe.  cation  of  a  common  Nature.  Whence  thefe  Inftances  are  of  excellent 
Ufe,  to  rouze  and  elevate  the  Undcrftanding  from  Differences  to  Ge- 
nufles,  or  Kinds  ;  and  to  take  ofi^  the  Masks,  and  difcovcr  the  counter- 
feit Refemblanccs  of  Things,  that  occur  and  prcfent  themfelves  drefs*d, 
as  it  were,  in  concrete  Subibuices. 

89.  For 

*  It  deferves  to  be  obferved,  how  extremelv  careful  and  foUicitous  the  Author  is  to  keep 
{lis  Fcrms  from  b^ing  any  wslv  notional,  or  abftraA  Things :  which  one  might,  at  the  firft 
mentioning,  be  apt  to  fuppofe  them  1  efpecialty  as  Mens  Ears  have  been  accuflom*d  to  Ari- 
Ji0te/ian  Ffirms. 

"  i.  85. 

^  Thefe  are  correlative  to  the  former ;  fo  that  the  two  Ends  limit  Nature  both  Ways  5  or 
0$  well  in  die  defcending  as  the  afc^nding  Scale. 
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89.  For  Example,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  Heat ;  in  this  Cafe  k  k6tM ExemfitfieJ sm 
a  fettled  and  authorized  Divifion,  that  diere  are  three  Degrees  of  Heat ;  ^^'• 

viz.  (i.)  that  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  ;  (2.)  that  of  Animals  •,  and,  (3.).  that 
of  Fire  i  and  that  thefe  Heats,  (efpecially  one  of  them  compared  with  the 
other  two),  are  in  Eflcnce  and  Species,  or  in  their  fpecific  Natures, 
perfedbly  different  and  heterogeneous ;  as  the  celeftial  and  animal  Heats 
generate  and  cherifli ;  but  the  Heat  of  culinary  Fire  corrupts  and  dc- 
ftroys.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  Injiance  of  jilliance  in  that  common 
Experiment,  when  a  growing  Branch  of  a  Vine  is  brought  withinfide  of 
a  Houfe,  or  into  a  Room  where  a  continual  Fire  is  kept,  fo  as  to  ripen 
the  Grapes  a  Month  fooner  than  the  Graphs  of  the  lame  Vine  are  ri- 
penM  without  Doors :  whence  it  appears,  that  Fruit,  even  while  it  hangs 
upon  the  Tree,  may  be  ripened  by  culinary  Fire;  tho*  fuch  ripening 
might  feem  to  be  a  peculiar  Work  of  the  Sun. 

90.  Aiid  upon  fuch  an  Information  as  this,  the  Underftanding  eafily  LeaJ  t9  Dif- 
rouzes,  throws  off  the  .Notion  of  effential. Heterogeneity,  and  enquires  into-^^*^'^* 
thofe  real  Differences  to  be  found  betwixt  the.  Heat  of  theSun^  and  the 

Heat  of  culinary  Fire,  which  caufe  cheici  Operation  to  be  fo  diflimilaf, 
the*  they  partake  of  a  common  Nature**^ 

91.  Thefe  Differences  will  be  found  to  be  Four;  viz.    (i.)  that  the  Four  Dtfftrem 
.Heat  of  the  Sun,  with  refpeft  to  the  Heat  of  Fire,  is  muth  more  mild  ^^^ '«  **'• 
and  gentle  in  Degree  ;  (2.)  that  it  is  of  a  much  moifter  Quality,  efpecially 

Has  derived  to  us  through  the  Air  ;  (3.)  and  principally,  that  it  is  very  un^ 
.equal,  approaching  one  while  increased  in  Stre^^ch^  apd  afterwards  receding 
decreafed;  which  is  a  Thing  of  capital  Ufeto  the  Generation  of  Bodies: 
ifor  it  wasjuftly  ohttrved  hy  Arijiotte^    that  a  chief  Caufe  of   the  Gene — 
.rations  and  Corruptions  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,    is  the  oblique 
Motion  of  the  Sun  through  the  Zodiac ;  whence  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
•partly  by  the  alternate  Chanojes  of  Day  and  Night,  and  partly  by  the 
Succeffion  of  Summer  and  Winter,  becomes  wonderfully  unequal.     And 
yet  this  Philofopher  immediately  after,  corrupts  andfpoils  his  own  juft  Pofif- 
tion ;  for  rafhly  prefummg  to  judse  of  Nature,  ai  his  manner  is,  he  very 
magifterially  affigns  the  Caufe   of  Generation  to  the  Approach  of  the 
.Sun ;  and  the  Caufe  of  Corruption  to  its  retiring :  whereas  both  the  Ac- 
cefs  and  Recefs  of  the  Sun  give  occafion  to-  the  Generation,  as  well  as 
to  the  Corruption  of  Things  •,  not  refpefiively  ;  but  as  it  were  indifferently :  "^ 

-for  mequality  of  Heat  adminifters  to  their  Generation  and  Corruptions  ; 

Iwit  Equality  of  Heat^  to  their  Cbnfervation  only7.  ' 

92.  There  is  a  fourth  Difference,  of  very  great  Moment,  between  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  and  of  Fire  •,  viz.  that  the  Sun  infinuates  its  Operatioii 
for  great  Lengths  of  Time  5  whereas  the  Operations  of  the  Fire,  thro* 
the  ImpatieiKe  of  Mankind,  are  hurried  to  a  Conclufion,  in  fhort  Inter- 

-  «  Sec  the  7ii/(f /,  p.  435,  f^f.  •  ,        '     < 

y  See  the  Sy/va  Sy/pdritm,  under  the  Articles  Pnftrvation^  and  Putrefa^iQn.  ; 

Vol.  IL  Rr  r  vals* 
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vals.  But  if  any  one  were  intent  upon  tempering  the  Heat  of  Fire,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  moderate  and  gentle  Degree,  which  is  ^cafily  pra&ica- 
ble  feveral  Ways;  and  would  fometimes  fprinkle  and  intermix  a  little 
Moifture  \  and  particularly  if  he  would  imitate  the  Heat  of  die  Sun  in 
Point  of  Ineqiulity,  and  wait  with  Patience  fomewhat  loiter  than  iMcq 
ufually  do  in  Chemical  Proceifes ;  he  might  get  quite  clear  of  that  felfe 
Notion  of  the  Hetcrogcniety  of  Heat ;  and  eafily  imitate,  rival,  or  iq 
fome  Cafes  exceed  the  Operations  of  the  Sun^  by  the  means  of  culinary 
Fire*. 

93.  We  hav^  a  like  Inftanct  tif  JUiukce  in  Butterflies  benum'd,  aod  as 
it  were  become  dead  Avith'Cold^  for  dieie  Creatures  are  re-aoimated,  or 
brought  again  to  L.ifey  by  .means  of  a  iinail  Warmtii  6f  Fine :  wfaonce 
it  eafily  appears,  that  iFire  xan  as  ivell  vivify  Animals,  41s  Eipon*  Vege- 
tables. Thus  in  the  famous  Iisvemion  of  Fracaftarms^  the  metalline  Pan^ 
firongly  heated  and  applied  near  the  Head  of  a  Peribn  in  a  tlangcrous 
^Fit  of  the  ApopLsKy,  expands  «the^Animaj  Spirits,  compreft^d,  and  as  it 
were  fuflbcated,  by^  the'HumcRxrs  atid  ObftrudtioiB  «if 'the  Biiain ;  and 
ihus excites  them  m  Motion;  in  tbe  £imt  manner  as  Fire  tipcrates  upon 
Water,  or  Air  }  and  at  the  fame  time  K^onfequendyesq^ands  and  vqiiickeoft 
them.  I  .,;    . 

94.  Sometimes  alfo  Eggs  are  hatched  by  the  Heat  of  a  Fire  ;  whidk 
ii  this  refpeit  petfcdtly  rdembies  Animal  Heat.  Thcfc  Inflancescherefbne,. 
with  numerous  Inftanncqs  oif  the  like  Kind,  render  it  unqutfliDnable,  that 
tfae  Heat  of  Fire  may,  io  hwny  Cafes,  be  modified  fa  as  ttd  ^tdboohle,  aod 
imitate,  the  O^ieftial  aiid' A&imal  Heats. 

Mx$mplifiidi9.     95;  Again  ;  let  the  H^ure  fought  be  Mftion  and  Reft.    fioititieQOB 

I^ti9H  and  ^  fettled  Divifion,  drawn  from  the  Depth  cof  Phitofophy,^  ihac  aatuial 
'^'  JBodies  either  rewlve,  move  'in  a  ftrait  Line,  or  conianue  at  Reft  :   >be- 

caufe  Motion  is  either  without  End,  proceeding  to  an  End,  or  ^oonary 
in  the  End.  Now,  conftant  Rotation  feems  proper  to  the  Heasvienly  Bo- 
•dies  v  Station  or  iReft  to  ithe  Terreftrial  Giobe .;  and  the  other  bodies,, 
called  Heavy  and  liigfat,  being  one  of  thek  natural  .Piaces,  are  carnied 
:ftrait  upwards,  ondowDWards,  to  the  tBlai9es.or  £bngregatioos  of  fimilar 
-B6dies  ;  thofe  that  are  -light,  towards  theHcayens,  and  thofe  that  are  heavy^ 
towards  the  Earth :  and  all  this  appears^neat  and  plaufible  in  Difcourfe. 

fbi  imguiar      ^(S.  But  we  h«vc  SLnlnjfiance  tf  jSiiame  in  fome  .of  the  slower  Comets.; 

^^/-f^^^  yfhkhj  thoT  ithey  drfccnd  below  the  Cekflaal  Bodies,  lyet  move  irregu- 
larly through  the  various  Quarcors  of  the  Heavens  i  ^as  Appears  by  fk- 
^perience  and  Obicrvacion  \ 


97.  Another 


«  Here  Is  a  Founilation  laid  for  a  kind  oi  Cbemiftrj  that  items  ^J>e  tv^  little  JaiMiD>  or 
jpradlifed. 
^  See  F0L  IL  p,  43,  ^e. 
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97.  Another  Inftancecf  Altiance  reliring  to  this  Subjeflr,  is*  the  Motion  TbiMoti$Ho/ 
of  the  Air,  which^  between  the  Tropicks,  wheijo  the  Cindes.  of  Rotation /^^-^t. 
are  krger,  feems  itfelf  to  revolve  from  Eafb  10.  Weff . 

99.  The  Flux  and  Reflex  of  the  Sea,   might  be  another  Injiance  oi Exemplified  in 
Alliance,    if  the  Sea  was  obferved  to  revolve,  tho'  but  flowlyand  feintljr,  ^he  Tides  of 
from.  Eail  to  Weft  5  yet  fo  a&  tx>  be  driven  back  twice  a  Day.     Upon  '^^  ^^* 
thefe  SuppoHtions,  therefore,  it  it  is  manifeft,   that  thi^  Motion  of  Ro/^ 
tation  does  not  terminate  in  the  celeftial  Bodies  ;  but  is  communicated  alfo 
to  the  Air  and  Ocean  ^ 

99.  Again;  that  Property  of  afcending  upwards^  found  in  light  ^^  la  the  Afeewt 
dies,  labours  under  a  Dfefed; ;  and,  to  this  purpoib,  an  It^fiance  of  ^/^e/[%^^^^ 
liance  may  be  taken  from  a  Bubble  of  Water :  for  if  Air  be  thruft  unt- 
der  Water,  it  haftily  afcends  to  the  Surface,  by  the  Motion  of  Im- 
puMe,  as  Democritus  calls  it,  wherewith  the  defcending  Water  impels  and 
raifes  the  Air  upwards ;  and  not  by  the  Striving  or  Endeavour  of  the 
Air  itfelf:  but  when  it  comesc  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  the  Air  is 
kept  from  afcending  farther,  by  a  fmall  Refiflance  it  meets  with  in  the 
W^ater  \  which  will  not  prefently  yield  to  be  difcontinued,  or  feparaccd : 
fo  that  the  Appetite  of  the  Air  to  rife  upwards  is  exceeding  weak  *. 

100.  In  like  manner,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  Gravity.  'Tis.  a  r^r  in  Gravity. 
ceived  Difference,  that  denfe  and  folid  Bodies  move  towards  the. Centre 
of  the  Earth;  but  rare  and  light  ones  towards  the Heayens ;.  as  if,  in 
each  Cafe,  it  were  to  their  proper  Places.  But  as  to  thefe  Places,  thof 
the  Notion  of  them  prevails  in  the  Schools  ;  yet  it  is  perfedlly  idle  and 
childifh  to  imagine  that  Place  can  have  any  Eflfeft.  Whence  it  is  trifling 
in  Philofophers  to  affert,  that  if  the  Earth  was  perforated,  heavy  Bo^ 
dies,  let  fall  in  the  Perforation,  would  ftop  at  the  ,Centre :  for,  in  that 
Cafe,  a  kind  of  Nothing,  or  a  mere  mathematical  Point,  would  have  a 
Virtue  and  Efficacy  ^ ;  fo  as  either  to  aifed  other  Bodicsj  or  other  Bo- 
dies to  affeft  it:   whereas  Body  is  never  affedbed  but  by  Body. 

101.  This  Appetite  of  Afcent  aisd  Defcent,  is  either  in  the  Strufture //^  Cjit/?, 
of  theBddy  moved-,   or  in  a  Sympathy,  or  Confent,  with,  fome  other upi'/rf. 
Body.     But  if  any  denfe  and  folid  Body  can  be  found,  which,  does   not 
move  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  this  received  Difference  will  be  falfj- 
fied.     And  if  the  Opinion  of  Gilbert  be  admitted,  rkzi  the  magnetic  Vir- 

*  Sec  Vol.  III.  p,  452,  Sff . 
«  See  the  Effay  upon  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of  the  Sea^  Vol.  III.  ad  finem. 

*  The  Water  now  throwing  itfelf  into  a  thin  Film,  or  fpherical  Bubble,  to  avoid  a  Solution  of 
Continuity. 

«  Or,  according  to  the  late  Difcovcrica,  nionc  at  all.     See  Mr.  Boyle's  Works ^  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Kenton's  Principia^  paffim. 

'  This  is  the  general  Cafe  of  mathtmatical  Dcniotiilration$  applied  to  Phyfics ;  where  mere 
mental  Powers,  or  Forces,  are  fuppofed,  inftead  of  thofe  that  really  exill  in  Nature.     Hence  - 
great  Ca  jtion  is  required  in  the  reading  of  mathematical  Writers  upon  phyfical  Su  jeds  ;    left 
ideal  Powers  fliould  be  inadvertently  introduced  into  Matter.     And  let  it  be  well  confider'd  and 
remembcr'd,  that  what  is  mathematically  juft  and  true,  may  be  phyfically  falfc  and  abfurd. 

R  r  r  t  tue  ^ 

•I 
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tuc  of  the  Earth,  whereby  it  attradb  heavy  Bodies^  extends  not  beyond 
its  own  Sphere  of  A6tivity>  which  always  operates  to  a  certain  Diftance,  and 
no  farther ;  and  this  be  verified  by  any  Injiance  %  fuch  an  Inftance  will  be 
an  Injiance  nf  Alliance  upon  this  Subject :  but  at  pre&nt  there  is  no  cer- 
tain and  manifeft  Injiance  thereof  ^ 
Exempiijiedhy  ^oql.  What  feems  to  come  neareft  to  it,  is  the  Catarailsj  or  Spoufs^ 
an  Inftanci  of  which  are  met  with,   in  failing  thro*  the  Atlantic  Ocean,   towards  either 

wZcr'tJas  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ '  ^^^  ^"^  Quantity  and  Bulk  of  Watpr  fuddenly 
''^^ '^^  ^*  difcharged  by  thefe  Cararafts,  appear  fo  great,,  that  th5y^eem  to  be 
eoUefticms  of  Water  made  before ;  and  to  have  reded  and  remained  in 
thefe  Places  •,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down  by  fome  violent  Caufe, 
rather  than  to  fall  by  the  natural  Motion  of  Gravitv.  Whence  we  may 
conjeftune,  that  a  denfe  and  compad  Body,  of  a  Targe  Bulk^  may  re- 
main, at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Earth,  pendulous,  like  the  Globe  of 
the  Earth  itfelf,  without  felling ;  till  it  be  violently  precipiuted,  or 
thrown  dowji\  But,  with  regard  hereto,  we  affirm  nothing  for  certain. 
Only  in  this,  and  numerous  other  Cafes,  it  may  eafily  appear  how  defi- 
cient we  are  in  Natural  Hijiary  •,  when,  inftead  of  verified  and  afTured 
Injiances^  vft  are  often  obliged  to  bring  bare  Suppofitions,  in  the  way 
of  Examples*. 

Pffhena/on-      103.   Again;   let  the  Nature  Jougbt  be  the   reafoning.  Faculty^    A  juft 

ing  fiuultj.  DiftinQiiQi^  her^  fcems.  made  betwixt  the  human  Reafon,  and  the  Sagacity 
of  Brutes ;  yet  there  are  fome  Injiances  of  Adions  which  Brutes  perform, 
whereby  they  alfo  feem  to  reafon^  Thus  it  is  reported  of  a  Raven,  that  in 
a  Time  of  great  Drought,  efpying  Water  in  tlie  hollow  Trunk  of  a  Tree, 
where  the  Orifice  was  too  fmall  for  her  to  enter  j  (Ke  continued  to  drop 
finall  Stones  therein,  till  the  Water  rofe  high  enough  for  her  ta  drink, 
Whence  the  Reafon  <f  the  Raven  afterwards  became  proverbiaL 

tt.  Vifion^  104.   Laftly  ;    let  the  Nature  fought  be  Vifion.    Here  it  feems  to  be 

an  extremely  juft  and  exaft  Diftin<ftion  betwixt  Light  and  Colour^  that 
Light  is  an  original  vifiblc  Thing,  affording  the  primary  Means  of 
Sight ;  and  that  Colour  is  a  fecondary  vifible  Thing,  not  to  be  feen 
without  Light  i  whence  it  may  feem  no  more  than  the  Imagje  or  Mo- 
dification of  Light :  and  yet  there  appear  to  be  Injiances  of  AUiance  on 
both.  Sides.  Thus,  for  Example,  in  large  Quantities  of  Snow^  there  feems 
to  be  a  fomewhat  original,  lucid  Colour  ^  \  and  in  the  Flame  of  Sulphur,  a 
Light  tending  to  Colour  ^ 

Aphoilism 

«  Sir  Ifaac  Netotonh  Dextrine  and  DifcoTcries  upon  this  Head,  arc  now  generally  knows. 
But,  perhaps,  the  fhyjieai  Caufe  af  Gravity  Hill  remains  unaffigned  i  fo  far»  we  mean^  as  it 
may  be. 

*  See  the  Account  of  Spouts  in  the  Phiiofrphical7r^a{fhmt 
^*  See  above.  Part  IT,  Aph.x^. 

*  For  Snow  affords  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Light,  by  means  whereof  Me  A  travel  by  Niglit. 
in.  riie  Northern  Regions.     See  Mr.  Boyi^  Hiftory  of  Cold,  paffim* 

^  ffiz%  BFiicnefs.. 
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Aphorisk   XXXVI. 

-     105.    In  ^t  fourteenth  Place  come  thofc  we  entitle  Crucial  Inftances\{\^^)  Crucial 
'deriving  the  Word  from  the  Crojfes  fet  up  where    two  Roads  meet,  xx^^^ft^^^es. 
point,  and  mark  out  their  Separation   again.     We  otherwife  call  them 
Deciftve^  and  Indicatory  tnjlances ;  and,  in  fome  Cafes,  Oraculous.  and  Com- 
manding  Injlances. 

106.  They  are  of  this  Kind,  that  when  in  the  Search  of  any  Nature,  the  neir  Natuf^ 
Undprftanding  comes  to  an  Equilibrium,  as  it  were,  or  ftands  fufpended, 

as  to  which  of  two  or  more  Natures,  the  Caufe  of  the  Nature  enquired 

after  fhould   be  attributed,    or  aflignM,   by  reafon  of  the   frequent. and 

common  Concurrence  of  feveral  Natures  ;  then  thefe  Crucial  Injlances  fhew 

the  true  and  inviolable  Aflbciation  of  one  of  thefe  Natures  to  the  Nature 

fought  i  and  the'  unccr42iin  and  feparable  Alliance  of  the  other :  whereby    .        .      ^ 

the  Queftion  is  decided  ;   the  former  Nature  admitted  for  the   Caufe ; 

and  the  other  rejefted.. 

107.  Thefe  Injlances  therefore  afford  great  Light,   and  have  a  kind  ofTbiir  Ufi  atrd 
over-ruling  Authority;  fo  that  the  Courfe  of  Interpretation  will  fome- -^•*^^'^^^'" 
times   terminate  in  them,   or  be  finifhed  by  them.     Sometimes,  indeed, 

thefe  Crucial  Injlances  occur,  or  are  found,  among  thofe  already  fet  down .; 
but  in  general  they  are  new,  and  exprefly  and  purpofely  fought  and  ap^- 
plied,  or  after  due  Time  and  Endeavours,  difcovered,  not  without  great 
Diligence  and  Sagacity.. 

108.  For  Example  ;.  let  the  Nature  fought  be  the  iTide  of  the  Sea  ;  Exemp/ified  w; 
which  happens  twice  in  the  Day  •,    and  is  fix  Hours  in  coming  in,  and  j|^  ^f  ^  ^'^ 
fix  in  going  out ;  with  a  certain  Difference  coinciding  with  the  Motion 

of  the  Moon.     Now,  the  Crofs-way  of  this  Subjed  lies  as  follows. 

109.  This  reciprocal  Motion  muft  of  Neceflity  happen  either,  (i.)  from  The Mcti^ of 
the  Waters  going  forward  and  backward,  like  Water  moved  in  a  Bafon;  ^^^f'^^^'^^^- 
which,  when  it  rifes  on  one  fide,  forfakes  the  other  ;  or,  (2.)  from  the  nfing-^^^^^/*  ^^^ 
and  falling  down  of  the  Waters  ;    like  Water  that  rifes  in  Boiling,    and 

again  fubfides  :  but  to  which  of  thefe  Caufes  the  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of 
the  Sea  Ihould  be  affign'd,    is  the  Doubt.    If  the  former  Affertion  be 
admitted  j    when  the  Sea  flows  on  one  Shoar,    it  muft  neceflarily  ebb, 
about  the  fame  time,    fome  where  on  the  oppofite  Shoar:    the  Enquiry 
therefore  is  thus  brought  to  a  Point.    , 

110.  Now  Acojlay  and  fome  others,  have  found,  by  diligent  Ohkrvz- ^^  ^efermine 
tions,  that  on  the  Coaft  of  Florida^  and  the  Coafts  of  Spain  and  ^f^^^^^^l'I'/f//'^ 
tlie  Sea  flows  and  ebbs  at  the  fame  Times  ;  not  contrariwife,  that  when  /r^^. . 

it  flows  on  the  Coaft  of  Florida^  it  ebbs  on  the  Coafts  of  Spain  and 
Africa  ;  and  yet,  when  carefully  confidered,  the  riftng  Motion  is  not 
proved  by  this  -,  and  the  progrejfve  Motion  difproved  * :    for  it  is  poflible 

3  thatf 

=»  Sec  above,  §.  IP9.. 
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fbi  Crucial 
Inftance  /» 
0bis  Cafe, 


Suppofing  the 
Earth  to  re- 
volve. 


^ir^Cnicial 
Inlbnce  in 
the  rifing  Mo- 
tion of  the 
Sea, 

May  happen 
three  Ways. 


T^r  TF'ay  of  Jhortening  Enquiries ;         Part  II. 

that  the  Waters  may  have  a  progreffive  Motion  ;  and  yet  overflow  the 
oppofite  Shoars  of  the  fame  Channel  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  is,  if  the 
Waters  be  protruded  and  driven  from  another  Quarter :  which  is  the 
Cafe  of  Rivers  ebbing  and  flowing  on  both  Shoars  at  the  fame  Hours  ; 
tho*  the  Motion  here  be  clearly  progreffive  5  viz.  the  Motion  of  the 
Waters  entering  at  the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  from  the  Sea. 

111.  It  may,  therefore,  happen,  in  like  manner,  that  an  immenfe  CoK 
leftion  of  Waters,  rolling  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  may  be  compelled  and 
driven  into  the  Channel  of  the  Atlantic  5  and  thus  overflow  both  Shoufi 
at  once.  It  mufl;  therefore,  be  enquired,  whether  there  is  any  other 
Channel,  through  which  the  Waters  may  at  the  fame  times  be  difcheii^ed 
or  taken  off :  and  we  find  there  is  the  South  Sea  at  hand ;  a  Sea  not 
lefs  than  the  Atlantic  \  but  rather  wider,  and  of  larger  Extent  •,  which 
may  fijfflce  for  this  Purpofe  *: 

112.  And  thus,  at  length,  we  come  to  the  Crucial  Inftanee  in  this 
Subjeft :  and  it  lies  thus.  If  it  be  once  certainly  difcovered,  that  when 
it  is  Flood  on  the  oppofite  Coafls  of  Fhrtia  and  Spain^  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean»  'tis  alfo  Flood  on  the  Coafl  of  Peru^  and  along  the  Coafl  of 
Cbinaj.  in  the  South  Sea ;  then  the  Queflion  is  determined,  by  this  Decijhe 
Inftanee ;  and  the  Flux  and  Reflux^  of  the  Sea  we  enquire  after,  is  fhewn 
to  happen  by  a  progreffive  Motion :  for  there  is  no  other  Sea,  or  Place 
left,  where  the  Return  or  Reflux  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time.  And 
thiy  may  niofl  commodioufly  be  known,  by  enquiring  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Panama  and  Lima^  (where  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Oceans  are  fe- 
parated  by  a  fmall  Ifliunus;)  whether  the  Sea  flows  on  the  contrary- 
Parts  of  that  Ifthmus,  at  the  fame  time,  or  not. 

113.  And  this  Decifion,.  or  Determination,  feems  certain,  upon  a  Sup- 
pofition  of  the  Stability  oif  the  Earth  ;  but  if  the  Earth  revolve,  there 
might  thence  poffibly  happen,  from  the  difl^erent  Velocity  between  tlic 
rotatory  Motion  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Waters  of  the  Sea,  a  violent 
Protrufion  or  Compulfion  of  the  Waters  in  a  Heap  upwards,  fo  as  to 
make  the  Flux  ;  and  a  falling  of  this  Heap  downwards,,  after  it  could  be 
kept  up  no  longer,  fo  as  to  make  the  Reflux;  But  of  this'  a  fcparate  En- 
quiry fhould  be  made.  Yet.  upon  this  Suppofition,  it  remains  equally 
certain,  that  the  Sea  mufl:,  of  NecefTity,  ebb  in  fome  Places,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  flows  in  others. 

114.  In  like  manner,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  the  latter  of  thefe  two 
Motions  ;  viz.  the  Motion  of  the  Sea  fpontaneouflj  rifing  up^  and  fiebfidin^ 
again.  If  it  fhould  happen,  that  upon  a  careful  Examination,  the  pro- 
greflive  Motion  we  fpeak  of  mult  be  rejefted  ;  then  the  Crofs-way  of 
tJiis  Nature  would  lie  thus  -,  or  go  off  in  three  different  Roads.  For  it 
muft  necelTarily  happen,  that  this  Motion,  whereby  the  Waters  rife  in 
Flowing,  and  again  fall  back,  in  Ebbing,  (without  any  additional  Wa- 
ters 
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ters  joinmg  them)  muft  proceed  in  one  of  thefc  three  Ways ;  n;iz.  (i .)  either 
this  Quantity  of  Waters  muft  fpring,  or  'flow,  from  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  again  fall  back  into  its  ^Receptacle  ;  -^or,  (2.)  the  Quantity 
of  Water  is  not  enlarged,  but  only  the  fame  Quantity  extended,  or 
rarified,  fo  as  topoffefs  a  greater  Space,  or  Dimemion,  and  again  con- 
tra died  ;  or,  (3O  neither  the  Quantity  nor  the  Bulk  is  enlarged  ;  but 
the  Waters,  remaining  both  of  the  fame  Weight  and  Denfity,  are  raifed 
by  fome  Attraflive  'FtrHtej  that  draws  them  upwards,  and  calls  them  forth 
by  Confent  -,  and  then  permits  them  to  go  again. 

115.  Therefore,    dropping  the  two  other  Motions  %    let  the  'Enquiry,  t;^^  »^^  ^^ 
for  Examj^e,   i>e  reduced  to  the  laft  ;    and  the  Queftieo  will  -be,    whe-  Attraaion 
ther  any  iuch  Rifing  iiray  happen   by  a  Confent,  or  JlHraBiw  Virtue,  ^^^f'  f^^  ^'^ 
And  here,  in  the  Jim  Place,  it  is  -manileft,  that  all  the  Waters,   as  they   ^^'^^  ^' 
lie  collefted  in  the  Cavity,  or  fiafon,  of  the  Sea,  cannot 'be  lifted  up  in  one 

Mafs  together,  for  want  of  fomewhat  to  fucceed  them  at  the  bottom  '  ; 
and  therefore,  'tho*  they  had  tiny  'fach  Appetite  of  raifing  tliemfelves, 
yet  it  would  H>c  broken  and  preveneed  by  the  Connexion  of  {things^  or  as 
the  cottinoon  Phrafe  is,  by  Nature^s  Abhorrence,  or  Dread  of  katvinga 
Vacuum  behind.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  they  muft  rife  in  one  part; 
and  confequently  te  diminifhed,  and  give  way  iii  another:  whence  again 
it  will  follow,  that  the  Attrailive  VirHie^  as  it  cannot  operate  equally  upoa 
the  Whole,  mqft  operajte  ftrongly  upon  the  Middle,  fo  as  to  raife  the 
Waters  there;  and  when  riiey  are  thus  rarfed,  theShoarswill  be  fuccef- 
•fively  lefty  or  forfaken  by  the  Waters  ^, 

116.  T^ius,  at  length,  we  come  to  the  Crucial  Inftance.    ¥t>r^  xVh^ng  Crucial 
fcimd,   tiiat  in  the  Ebbing  of  the  *Sea,  the  Surface  of  the  Walter  is  more  Inftance  m 
•arched,  and  fphericall,  whUft  the  Waters  rife  up  in  the  Middle,  and  leave '*^^  ^''•^' 
the  Sides,  th;ct  is,  the  Shoars,  ftia^How  ;  and  -if  in  the  flowing,   the  fame 
SiTrfa.ce  fhall  become  more  flat  and  equal,  viz.   whilft  the  Waters  return  to 

Their  former  Situation  ;  then  it  may  doubtlefs  be  admitted,  that  the  Sea 
Tifes  by  AttraSHon :  or  Qtherwrfe  -it  fhould  fee  totally  rejefted*  And  ft 
-were  npt  difficult  to  try,  by  the  Sounding-L;me  in  Streights,  whether  in  the 
Tide  of  Ebb  towards  the  middle  of  the  Sea,  the  Sea  be  not  deeper  or 
higher  than  in  the  Tide  of  Flood.  But  if  this  ftall  prove  the  Cafe,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  Opinion,  the  Waters 
rife  in  the  Ebb,  and  fall  in  the  Flood ;  fo  as  in  the  fetter  only  to  cover 
and  overflow  the  Shores*'. 

iij.  Again-, 

if  iNothing,   by  Suppofition,   could  here  fucceed  but  atmofpherical  Air. 

^  As  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the  Cafe.     See  Sir  Ifaac  Nhotoji's  Theory  of  the  Tides y  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  tiallej  in  the  Fbihfopbical  TranfaSfions,  N   226. 

For  more  to  this  purpofe,  fee  the  Author's  EJfay  upon  the  Ebbing  and  Flwfing  of  the  Sea^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  614.  And  compare  it  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Frincifia,  Lib.  IIL  Prop.  £4.  and 
Dr.  Gregory'^  Jftronotny^  Lib.  IV.  Prop.  64, 65. 
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ne  apparent       ^^7'  Again  ;  ,lct  the  Nature  fought  be  the  fpontatiems  Motion  of  Roia-. 
diurnal  Mo-    tion  •,  and  in  particular,  whether  the  Diurnal  Motion  ^   whereby  the  Sun  and 
tion  of  tbe      Stars  rife  and  fety  to  the  Sights  be  a  true  Motion  of  Rotation  in  the  heavenly 
Heavens.        Bodies  \    or  only  apparent  in  them^    and  real  in  the  Earth.     The  following 
A  Crucial  In-  may  be  a  Crucial  Infiance  in  this  Enquiry.    If  any  Motion,    from  Eaft 
jlance  therein,  to  Weft,  is  found  in  the  Ocean,  tho*  it  be  ever  fo  languid  and  feeble  ; 
if  the   fame   Motion   be  found   fomewhat  quicker   in    the  Air,     efpe- 
ciaUy  between  the  Tropicks,  where,  becaufe  of  the  larger  Circles,  it  will 
be  more  perceptible ;  if  the  fame  Motion  be  found  brisk  and  ftrong  in 
the  lower  Comets ;  if  the  fame  Motion  be  found  in  the  Planets,  fo  dif- 
penfed  and  proportioned,    that  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  Earth,    the 
flower  it  proves,  and  the  farther  off  the  quicker  i  but  quickeft  of  all  in 
the  Sphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars  \  then  doubtlefs  the  Diurnal  Motion  fhould 
be  received  for  real  in  the  Heavens,   and  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  be  re- 
jedted  :    becaufe  it  would  then  be  manifeft,    that  the  Motion  from  Eaft 
to  Weft  is  perfcftly  Cofmical  *,  and  by  Confent  of  the  Univerfe  ;  which 
having  thegreateft  Velocity  in  the  greateft  Heights  of  the  Heavens,  gra- 
dually decreafes  \  and  at  length  terminates,  and  comes  to  nothing,  m  what 
is  immovable ;  viz.  the  Earth. 
fJ^Copemi-       1 1 8-    On  the  other  hand,  let  the  Nature  enquired  into  be  that  other 
can  Motion  of  Motion  of  Rotation^    famous  among  Aftronomers,    and  oppofite  and  con- 
^^^Ie^^^    trary  to  the  Diurnal  Motion  ;  viz.  the  Motion/r^w  H^efi  to  Eaft ;  which  the 
whether  real    Aftrwiomers  attribute  to  the  Planets  and  Sphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars ;  but  Co- 
^rfiaitioMs.    pernicus   and  his  Followers   alCgn  likewife  to  the  Earth:   and  let  it  be 
fought  whether  there  is  any  fuch  Motion  in  Nature* ;  or  whether  it  be 
only  imaginary,    and  fuppofed   for  the  Readinefs  and   Convenience   of 
Calculation,  and  the  fake  of  the  Beauty  and  Regularity  of  a  Syftem  \  fo  as 
to  make  the  Celeftial  Motions  performed  in  perfedt  Circles. 

119.  This  Motion  is  by  no  means  proved  true  and  real  in  the  higher 
^celeftial  Bodies ;  neither  from  hence,  that  a  Planet  does  not,  in  its 
diurnal  Motion,  return  to  the  fame  fixed  Star  again  \  nor  from  hence» 
that  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiac  differ  from  the  Poles  of  the  World : 
which  are  the  two  Things  whereon  this  Motion  is  founded.  For,  the 
firft  Phenomenon  is  well  folved,  by  the  Suppofition  of  Antecedence  and 
Dereli&ion  ;  and  the  fecond,  by  fpiral  Lines :  fo  that  the  Inequality  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Declinatbn  to  the  Tropicks,  may  be  rather  Modi- 
fications of  the  fame  diurnal  Motion,  than  contrary  Motions,  or  per- 
formed about  different  Poles.  And  if  we  may  here,  for  once,  fide  with 
the  Vulgar,  and  leave  the  Fiftions  of  Aftronomers  and  the  Schools,  (who 
in  many  Cafes,  without  Reafon,  offer  Violence  to  the  Senfes,  and  rather 
affeft  bbfcurities,)  we  judge  this  Motion  to  be  to  the  Senfe,  fuch  as^we 

have 

•  r/z.  As  belonging  to  the  whole  Syftem  of  Things.  ' 

*  Sec  belowj  ^.  120,  - 
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havc-ahov«  defcrib'd  ic,  from  a  Model  we  once  had  purpofely  made,  of 
Iron  Wire,  to  reprefent  it ". 

1 20.  But  it  may  be  a  Crucial  Injiance  in  this  Enquiry,  if  it  fliall  be  J  Crucial  In^ 
found,  from  any  Hiftory  worthy  of  Credit,  that  there  was  a  Comet,  which-^^*f'  '*  '*' 
did  not  revolve  in  a   manifeft  Confent   (tho*  ever  fo  irregularly)   with    ■^' 

the  vifible  Diurnal  Motion ;  but  rather  to  the  oppofite  Part  of  the 
Heavens :  for  then  it  will  be  free  to  judge  that  fome  fuch  Motion,  con- 
trary to  the  vifible  Diurnal  Rotation,  may  exift  in  Nature.  But  if  no- 
thing of  this  Kind  can  be  found,  fuch  a  Motion  fhould  not  be  embraced  5 
but  Recourfe  be  had  to  other  Crucial  Injlances  about  it''. 

121.  Again-,    fuppofe  the   Nature  fought  was  Gravity^   this  will  be^Cf^fi  fT 
the  Crofs-Road  *•     Heavy  and  ponderous  Bodies  muft  either  have  a  natu-  ^^*^*^^* 
ral  Tendency  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  on  account  of  their  proper  Me- 
chanifm,   or  elfe  be  attra6ted  by  the  corporeal  Mafs  thereof;   as  by  a 
Collection  of  Bodies  of  the  fame  Nature ;   and  fo  be  carried  to  it  by^ 

Confent. 

122.  If  the  latter  be  the  Caufe,  it  will  follow,  that  the  nearer  all 
heavy  Bodies  approach  to  the  Earth,  the  ftronger,  and  with  the  greater 
Force  and  Velocity,  they  will  tend  to  it  •,  but  the  farther  they  are  from 
it,  the  weaker  and  the  flower  •,  and  this  to  a  certain  Diflance :  whence, 
if  they  were  removed  fo  fer  from  the  Earth,  as  that  the  Virtue  thereof 
could  not  aft  upon  them  ;  they  would  remain  pendulous,  like  the  Earth 
itfelf,  without  felling  ^ 

123.  And,  with  regard  hereto,  this  may  be  a  Crucial  Injiance.  Tzke ^ CrttciallM* 
a  Clock  that  moves  by  Weights,  and  another  that  moves  by  a  Steel  >^**^' '*'^'*' 
Spring ;    let  them   be  exactly  adjufted,   that    neither  of  them  may  go 

fafter  than  the  other  •,  place  the  Clock  that  goes  with  Weights,  upoi^ 
the  Top  of  fome  very  high  Building ;  keep  the  other  below  ;  then  care- 
fully obferve  if  the  Clock  above  move  flower  than  ufual,  on  Account 
of  the  diminifli*d  Virtue  of  its  Weight.  Let  the  fame  Experiment  be 
made  in  the  deepefl:  Mines;  to  fliew  whether  fuch  a  Clock  will  not 
move  fafter  there,  for  the  contrary  Reafbn  ;  and  if  the  Virtue  of  the 
Weights  fliall  be  found  diminifli*d  above,  and  increas*d  below  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Earth,  let  the  Attradlion  of  the  terreftrial  Mafs  be  received 
as  the  Caufe  of  Weight,  or  Gravity  *. 

124.  Again;  let  the  Nature  fought  be  the  Verticity  of  the  magnetic  The  VertUity 
Needle  \  and  the  Crofs-Way  \^cill  be  this-  The  Touch  of  the  Magnet  e^^*'^^''^- 
muft  either,  of  itfelf,  neceflarily  give  Iron  the  Property  of  pointing  North 

and  South  ;  or  elfe  only  excite  and  prepare,  or  fit  the  Iron  for  the 
Purpofe  ;  and  the  Motion  itfelf,  (as  GUSert  conceives,  and  laborioufly  en- 

»  Sec  above,  J.  1 17.  and  Fol,  II.  p.  15,  (ffc. 

^  Sec  the  Author's  Specimen  of  Animated  Aftronemj^  Vol.  II.  p.  15—46. 

»  Sec  above,  §.  105. 

y  Compare  this  with  Sir  Ifaac  Netotcn'i  Laws  ofMatien,    Sec  his  Prineif*  in  IniC* 

*  Sec  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^s  Principia,  pafEm. 

Vol.  II,  Sff  dcavours 
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&avours  to  prove,)  be  given  by  the  Prefence  of  the  Earth :   and,  there- 
fore,  the  Particulars  which  he  has,  with  much  Sagacity  and  Induilry, 
difcover'd,  amount  to  this  ;   that  an  Iron  Nail,  which  has  long  continued 
in  the  Direftion  of  North  and  South,  may,  by  that  mere  Continuance, 
receive  a  Verticity  \  without  the  Touch  of  the  Magnet :   as  if  the  Earth 
itfelf,  tho*  it  operates  weakly,  by  reafon  of  its  Diftance,  (for  the  Surface, 
or  external  Cruft  of  the  Earth,    has  no  magnetic  Virtue,   according  to 
him,)  fliould  yet,  in  io  great  a  Length  of  Time,   fupply  the  Defed  of 
the  Loadftone  •,  excite  the  Iron  ;   and  afterwards  make  it  comply,  when 
thus  excited.     And,  again  ;    that  if  ignited  Iron  be  quenched,  pointing 
in  the  Direftion  of  North  and  South,  it  alfo  receives  a  Verticity,  with- 
out the  magnetic  Touch ;    as  if  the  Parts   of  the  Iron,  put  in  Motion 
by  the  Ignition,   and  afterwards  con  trading  themfelves,  in  the  very  In- 
ftant  of  quenching,  were  more  fufceptive  and  fenfible  of  the  Virtue  ri- 
ling from  the  Earth,    than  at  another  Time  •,    and  thence  become  ani- 
mated :   but  thefe  Particulars,  tho*  well  obferved,  do  not  clearly  prove 
his  Point. 
A  Crucial  In-      125.  This  may  be  a  Crucial  InftaHa  in  the  prefcnt  Cafe.     Mark  the 
fiance  in  ibt    Poles  of  a  Terelldy  and   place   them  Eaft  and  Weft  ;    then   lay  an  un- 
^^^'  touched  Needle  thereon,  and  let  it  remain  for  fix  or  feven  Days-    The 

Needle,  no  doubt,  whilft  it  lies  upon  the  Magnet,  will  quit  the  Poles 
of  the  World ;  and  conform  to  thofe  of  the  Magnet ;    and,  therefore,  as 
long  as  it  remains  thus,  it   points  Eaft  and  Weft.     But  if  the  Needle 
fliall  be  found,  when  removed  from  the  Terella^  or  Magnet,  and  placed 
upon  its  Pin,  immediately  to  turn  North  and  South ;  or  by  degrees  tci- 
move  into  that  Diredion  •,   then  the  Earth*«  Prefence  is  to  be  admitted 
for  the  Caufe :  but  if  it  turns  as  before,   Eaft  and  Weft  ;   or  lofes  its 
Verticity;    then  that  Caufe  ihould  be  accounted  doubtful;   and  farther 
Enquiry  be  made  \ 
rheSuhpnee       '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  manner,    let  the  Subjed  of  Enquiry  be  the  Subjlance  of 
gf  the  Moon  i    the  MxHjn^    to  determine  whether  it  be  rare,    flamy,   or  aerial,   as  many 
the  ^eftiou.  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  conceived  ;    or   folid  and  denfe,  as  Gilbert j^ 
with  many  of  the  Moderns,   and  fome  of  the  Ancients,  contend.     The 
Reafons  of  the  latter  Opinion  depend  chiefly  upon  this,  that  the  Mooa 
refleds  the  Rays  of  the  Sun ;   and  that  Light  appears  to  be  refleded  hj 
^hiQntcial    none  but  folid  Bodies.     And^  therefore,  if  there  are  any,  thofe  may  be 
Infiances        reckon*d  Crucial  Inftancesj  with  regard  to  this  Subjed,  which  demonftrate 
^iTiin.         that  Reflcdion  may  be  made  by  a  rare  Body,  as  Flame  is,  provided  it 
be  fulficiently  thick. 

127.  And,  doubtlels,  one  Caufe  of  the  Twilight,  among  others,  is 
the  Refledion  of  the  Sun's  Rays  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Air. 
We  fometimes  fee  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  refleded  in  clear  Evenings^ 
from  the  Edges  of  dewy  Clouds^  with  a  more  refplendeot  Brightoeis  than. 

dut 

•  $«  the  SjlvM  Sj/pantm^  wider  t&c  Artkle  Magnetifm^ 
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that  afforded  by  the  Body  of  the  Moon ;  and  yet  it  is  not  certain  that 
thofe  Clouds,  are  coIleAed  into  a  denfe  Body  of  Water.  So  likewife, 
we  fee  that  the  dark  Air  behind  a  Window,  by  Night,  refleds  the 
Light  of  a  Candle,  as  well  as  a  denfe  Body. 

128.  Experiment  alfo  fliould  be  made  of  tranfmitting  the  Sun's  Rays 
thro'  a  Hole,  upon  a  dufky,  or  blue  Flame  :  for  the  free,  open,  and  un- 
confined  Rays  of  the  Sun,  faUing  upon  obfcure  Flames,  feem  to  deaden 
them  ;  and  make  them  appear  rather  like  white  Fumes  than  Flames  ^ 
And  thefe  are  Inftances  that  occur  for  the  prefent,  to  fhcw  the  Nature  and 
Ufe  of  the  Crucial  Inftances j  with  regard  to  this  Subjeft :  tho%  doubtlels^ 
better  may  be  found  for  the  purpofe.  But  let  it  always  be  obfcrved, 
that  a  R^&ion  from  Flame  is  not  to  be  expeded,  unlefs  the  Flame 
be  of  fome  Depth,  Thicknefs,  or  Body  ;  for  otherwife  it  inclines  to 
Tranfparency.  But  this  is  to  be  held  certain,  that  Light,  in  an  uni- 
form Subftance,  is  always  either  received  and  tranfmitted,  or  re- 
fledlcd  \ 

129.  Again  j  let  the  Nature  fought  be  ProjeSlUe  Matton^  as  the  Motion  TbeMotiM^tf 
of  a  Dart,  an  Arrow,    a  Bullet,  fc?r.  thro'  the  Air.    This  Motion  the  froj^^il^^ 
Schools,  according  to  their  Cirflom,  have  (lightly  pafs'd  over,  eftecming 

it  fufficicnt  to  diftinguifh  it  by  the  Name  of  Vment  Malton^  from  that 
they  call  Natural ;  and  for  the  firft  Impulfe,  fatisfying  themfelves  with 
this,  that  two  Bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  Place,  otherwife  a  Penetra- 
tion of  Dimenfions  would  enfue ;  without  at  all  r^arding  the  continued 
Progrefs  of  this  Motk>n  \ 

130.  TheCrofe-Way  here  lies  thus.    This  Motion  is  either  cauied  hyneCrofs- 
the    Air  propelling    and    gathering   itfelf    behind    the  Projeftile ;    as  ^^3  tbireof, 
the  Water    does    behind   a   Ship  5     and    the  Winds   behind    the  Chaff 

which  they  blow  away,  &?c.  or  elfe  by  the  Parts  of  the  Body  not  fu- 
ftaining  the  Impulfe  ;  but  urging  forwards  to  relax  themfelves,  by  Sue* 
ceffion,  from  the  impelling  Force.  Fracaftoriusy  and  nearly  all  thofe  who 
have  made  any  fubtile  Enquiry  into  this  Motion,  take  the  firft  Path : 
nor  can  it  be  queftion'd,  but  the  Air  has  fome  Share  herein;  tho*,  doubt- 
lefs,  the  other  Motion  is  the  true  one  ;  as  appears  from  numerous  Expe- 
riments. 

131.  But,  among  the  reft,  this  niay  be  a  Crucial  Inftance  to  the  pur-  A  Crucial  In^ 
pofe ;    that  a  Piece  of  ftubborn  Iron  Plate,  Wire,  a  Quill,  or  the  like,  A«^^  **  tbt 
being  bent  in  the  middle  by  the  Fin^rs,  will  when  let  go,  Q>ontaneoufly  ^^J^' 

fly  back.  Now,  it  is  plain,  that  tjhis  Motion  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  Air,  collefting  itfelf  behind  the  Body ;  becaufe  the  Origin  of 
the  Motion  is  in  the  Middle  of  the  Plate,  Wire,  Or  QuiU  ^  and  not  in 
the  Extremities,  or  Ends*. 

^  See  Sir  Ifaac  Nezvton'&  Optics,  paffim ;  and  Dr.  Hookas  LeSures  of  Light. 

«  See  Mr.  Bo^ie  of  Colours ,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  Optics* 

^  Set  Vol.  111.  f.  607. 

•  Sec  the  EJay  upon  Holc/tt  and  frojeffih  Motion,  Vol.  III.  p.  606,  fstc. 

S  f  f  a  X32,  Again; 
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Th ExpanjlcM      1 32.    Again;    let  the  Nature  fought  be  the  rapid  and  powerful  Ex- 
ofGunpmder  panfion  of  Gunpowder  into  Flame  \   whereby  fuch  vaft  Maflcs  of  Building 
tntoFUme.      ^^^  overturned  v  and  fuch   great  Weights  thrown  to\a  confiderable  Di- 
ftance;    as  we  fee  fee  in  the  Springing  of  Mines,    the  Firing  of  Mor- 
tars, 6fr.     The  double  Road  here  lies  thus.     This  Motion  is  either  ex- 
cited by  the  mere  Appetite  of  the  Body,   to  dilate  itfelf,  after  it  is.  fee 
on  Fire  5    or  by  a  mix*d  Appetite  of  the  crude  Spirit  of  the  Nitre,  which, 
with  great  Rapidity,  avoids  and  flies  from  Fire ;  and  violendy  bur£b  out 
The  Crofi*      from  the  midft  thereof,  as  from  a  Prifon.     The  Schools,  and  the  vulgar 
**^  Opmion,  here  confider  only  the  former  Appetite  :  for  Men  have  thought 

they  philofophized  notably,  in  aflerting  Flame  to  be  endowed,  by  the 
Form  of  the  Element,  with  a  neceflary  Quality  of  poflefBng  a  larger 
Space,  than  the  fame  Body  poflels*d  when  it  had  the  Form  of  Gun- 
powder ;   and  that  this  Motion  muft  from  thence  cnfue. 

133.  But  here  they  obferve  not,  that,  tho*  this  be  true,  upon  Sup- 
poficion  the  Flame  is  ready  generated  •,  yet  the  Generation  of  Flame 
may  be  hindered  by  a  Mafs  of  Matter,  able  to  fupprefs  and  fuffocatc  it; 
fo  that  the  Thing  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  Neceflity  they  fpeak  of. 
Indeed,  as  to  the  Neceflity  of  the  Expanfion,  and  the  consequent  Ex- 
plofion,  or  Difcharge  of  the  Bullet,  or  obftrufting  Body,  wheii  the 
Flame  is  generated ;  they  judge  rightly :  but  this  Neceflity  is  plainly 
avoided,  if  the  folid  Body  fupprefs  or  prevent  the  Flame,  before  it  is 
generated^  And  we  fee,  diat  Flame,  efpecially  in  its  firft  Generation,  is 
foft,  and  gentle  ;  requiring  a  Cavity  wherein  to  play,  and  exert  it- 
felf 5  whence  fuch  a  Violence  cannot  be  attributed  to  Flame  of  it- 
felf. 

134.  Without  Doubt,  die  Generation  of  this  flatulent  Flame,  or,  as 
it  were,  fiery  Wind,  arifes  from  a  Conflift  of  two  Bodies,  that  have  very 
difierent  Natures ;  the  one  being  highly  inflamable,  which  is  the  Nature 
powerful  in  Sulphur  ;  the  other  highly  impatient  of  Flame,  which  is  the 
Cafe  in  the  crude  Spirit  of  the  Nitre :  whence  a  wonderful  Conflift 
arifes;  the  Sulphur  immediately  catching  all  the  Flame  it  is  capable  of; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Nitre  burflfcig  forth  with  all  its  Violence  ;  at  the  fame 
Time  dilating  itfelf,  as  Air,  Water,  and  all  crude  Bodies  do,  when  af- 
fefted  by  Heat ;  and  whilfl:  it  breaks  forth,  and  flies  oS^  every  Way,  it 
blows  up  the  Flame  of  the  Sulphur,  as  it  were,  with  internal  Bellows : 
the  Willow-Coal,  in  the  Compofition,  ferving  for  little  more,  than  to 
incorporate^  and  commodioufly  unite,  the  Sulphur  and  Salt-Petrc  to- 
gether'. 

neCfMcM  135,  But  the  Crucial  Inftances  upon  this  Subjeft  might  be  of  two  Kinds  ^ 
hifttnces  in  ^h^  ^^^  ^jth  regard  to  thofe  Bodies  which  are  mofl:  inflammable,  as  Sul- 
iwi^i^Jir*      phur,  Camphire,  Naphtha,  t^c.  with  their  Mixtures;  and  which,  if  not 

otherwife 

'  See  tHe  tjfa]  t^  tie  Caufe  rf  the  Methn  ^ExfUfiifn.  itt  G$ms  and  Gunpowder^  Vol.  HL 
f.  611.. 
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othcrwife  hindered,  take  Flame  more  eafily  than  Gunpowder  :  from  whence  Tht  firft. 
it  is  plain,  that  the  Appetite  of  Inflammability  docs  not,  of  itfelf,   pro- 
duce this  ftupendous  Etfeft. 

136.  The  other   Kind    is,    of  thofe  Bodies    which    rcfift  and    repel  ra///^fla/. 
Flame,   as   all  Salts   do  :   for  we  find,    when  thefe  are  thrown  into  the 

Fire,  a  watery  Spirit  breaks  out,  with  a  crackling  Noife,  before  they 
take  Flame;  which  the  more  ftubborn  kind  of  Leaves «  do  alfo,  in  a 
gentler  manner  \  their  aqueous  Part  bur  (ling  forth  before  their  oily  Part 
takes  Flame.  But  this  appears  more  eminently  in  Quickfilver,  which  is 
not  improperly  called  a  foffil,  or  metallic  Water :  for  Quickfilver,  without 
taking  Flame,  almoft  rivals  the  Force  c^f  Gunpowder,  by  bare  Eruption 
and  fimple  Expanfion  **  \  and  being  mix'd  with  Gunpowder^  is  faid  taincreaie 
the  Strength  thereof  *. 

137.  Laftly,   let  the  Subjeft  of 'Enquiry   be  tht  Tranjttary  Nature  rfThe  trsm^ttty 
NafMj  and  its  numentarj  ExtinSlion :  for  the  flamy  Nature  does  not  with  ^'"*"*'  ^ 
us  appear  permanent,  and  at  a  flay  »  but  to  be  momentarily  generated, 

and  prefently  after  cxtinguiflied  again.  It  is  manifeft,  that  in  the  Flame 
here  fuppofed  to  be  continued  and  durable,  the  Duration  is  not  of  the 
fame  individual  Flame  i  but  happens  by  a  Succeflion  of  new  Flame,  regularly 
generated,  without  continuing  numerically  the  fame ;  as  eafily  appears  from 
hence,  that  if  the  Fewcl  or  Aliment  be  taken  away,  the  Flame  prefently 
goes  out. 

138.  The  two  Ways  in  this  Subjeft  He  thus.    The  momentaneous  f^/ Cre/i- 
Nature   proceeds  either  from  a  Remiflibn  of  the  Caufe  that  firft:  pro-  ^^^• 
duced  it,  as  in  Light,  Sounds,  and  thofe  called  violent  Motions  •,  or  elfe 

from  hence,  that  Flame,  in  its  own  Nature,  cannot  fubfift  here  below 
without  AtfFering,  and  being  deftroy*d,  by  the  contrary  Natures  around  it. 

139.  This,   therefore,    may  be   a  Crucial   Infiance  in  the  Cafe.     We^^'^'f^'^Jj* 
fee   in   great  Conflagrations,    that  Flames  will   afcend   to  a  confiderable'^^'^'  '* 
Height ;    for  the  wider  the  Bafis  of  the  Flame,    the  higher  its  Vertex 

rifes  ;  and  therefore  Extinftion  appears  to  begin  about  the  Sides,  where 
the  Flame  is  comprefs*d,  and  oppofed  by  the  Air :  but  the  inner  Parts 
of  the  Flame,  untouched  by  the  Air,  and  every  where  furrounded  by 
other  Flame,  remain  numerically  the  fame;  without  being  extinguifti*d, 
till  they  come  to  be  gradually  fqueezed  by  the  Air  difiiifed  about  the 
Sides :  and  therefore  all  Flame  is  pyramidal,  or  large  in  its  Bafis,  about 
the  Fewel,  but  fliarp  at  the  Vertex  ;  the  Air  being^  its  Antagonifl:, 
and  not  fupplying  FiavcI,  But  the  Smoak,  which  is  narrower  about  the 
Bafis,  dilates  itfelf  in  afcending,  and  becomes  like  an  inverted  Pyramid ; 

becaufe 

«  Such,  m  particular,  ?s  Ivy,  Bays,  &fr. 

^  That  is,  A  ppoiing  rhe  Q^KkfivcrcIofe  confined  and  heated,  as  it  might  be,  to  fliew  the 
Thing,  in  a  Gun-barrel,  with  the  Touchrhole  Hopped,  and  the  Charge  hard  mnmed  down  with 
Papcc,  {sTr. 

Copfidcr  or  t!.-  j.  rum  Falninam  ;  the  common  ?ulvis  Fulminans  i  the  W4ya  of  making 
t\itMercuriff^  I  ••.  .7.'.  ;  and  i  he  Means  ofiacrcafing  the  Strength  of  GunpowdcT,  hySalt^ 
Tartar,  Frt\..'.;u;,:J  Mcu.s,  e^c. 
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becaufe  the  Air  receives  Smoak,  but  compreffes  or  fqueezes  Flame.   And 
let  no  one  fondly  imagine,    that  Flame  is  Air  fet  on  fire ;  for  Flame 
and  Air  appear  perfeftly  heterogeneous  \ 
Afeeond  Cru-      140.  We  might  have  a  mere  accurate  Crucial  Injlance  to  this  Purpole, 
dallnftance.   ]£  the  Thing  could  be  manifefted  by  Flames  of  diflFercnt  Colours.     Take, 
therefore,    a  fmall  metrilline  Difti,    and  fix   therein  a   fmall  Wax-taper 
lighted  ;  fet  the  Di(h  in  a  wider  Veflel,  and  pour  Spirit  of  Wine  round 
it,  in  a  moderate  Quantity,  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  upper  Rim  or  Edge 
of  the  Diih ;    fire  me  Spirit  of  Wine,    and   this  will  exhibit  a  bluiih 
Flame ;  but  the  Wax-taper  one  that  is  yellower :  and  now  let  it  be  ob- 
'  ferved,  whether  the  Flame  of  the  Taper  remains  pyramidal  5  which  may 
cafily  be  diflinguifhed  through  the  blue-colour*d  Flame  of  the  Spirit  of 
Wine,  (for  Flames  do  not  prefently  mix  as  aqueous  Liquors  do  ;)  or  whe- 
ther it  tends  not  to  a  fpherical  Figure ;  as  there  is  nothing  prefent  to 
deftroy  or  comprefs  it.     And  if  the  latter  prove  to  be  the  Cafe,   it  may 
be  held  certain,  that  Flame  remains  numerically  the  fame,  fo  long  as  it 
is  furrounded  by  other  Flame,    without  feeling  the  hoftile  EfFc<5fc  of  the 
Air  \ 
Tbife  Crucial      141.  AwA  io  mMc\i  (ov  Crucial  Injlances  \  upon  which  we  have  been  the 
Inftances^  wbj  fuHer,  that  Men  may  gradually  learn  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  judge 
dwelfufon.     ^^  Nature  by  Inftances  of  the  Crofs  j   and  Experiments  of  Dgbt  5    and  nor 
by  probable  Reafonings  ^.     ' 


Aphorism    XXXVII. 

Inftances  of  142.  In  the  fifteenth  Place,  among  Prerogative  Inftances^  come  the  In- 
Divorce.  fiances  of  Divorce  \  which  indicate  the  Separation  of  fuch  Natures  as  fi-e- 
quently  meet  or  come  together,  Thefe  differ  from  the  SubjunSliveKmd^  or 
Inftances  fubjoined  to  Accompanying  Injiances  "  ;  becaufe  thofe  indicate  the 
Separation  of  a  Nature  from  a  Concrete,  wherein  it  familiarly  appears ; 
but  thefe  the  Separations  of  one  Nature  from  another.  Thefe  al/o  differ 
from  Crucial  Inftances^  as  determining  nothing  ;  but  only  admonifliing  us 
of  the  Separability  of  one  Nature  from  another. 
Tbiir  U/c.  143.  Their  Ufe  is  to  difcovcr  falfe  Forms  ^  i  and  to  diffipate  fuperficial 

Notions  and  Speculations  arifing  from  obvious  Things  i  fo  that  they  add, 
as  it  were,  Ballaft  to  the  Underftanding. 

144.  For 

^  Dr.  Hook's  leSIurh-ef  Ligbt^  paflim. 

»  This  is  a  fubtile  Experiment,  and  of  great  Moment.    See  Vol.  III.  p, 

«»  Which  are  Endlcfs,  and  lead  to  no  folid  Determinations.  And  by  this  Time,  if  the  Reader 
has  been  tolerably  attentive  and  diligent,  he  will  have  a  cletr  Perception  of  t^e  fuperior  Eicel- 
•  lonce  and  Ufe  of  this  Do^rine  (f  Prerogative  Inflanees ;  and  be  enabled,  in  fome  tolerable  De- 
gree, to  i^ro(^c\xte  Enquiries  by  their  Means;  in  ©rder  to  the  full  InveiHgation  and  Difcox-ery  of 
the  Forms  of  Things.  But  the  Author's  larger  Examples^  that  occur  in  the  third  Voitsmiy  will 
render  the  whole  1U!1  plainer. 

n  See^bove,  Apb.  33  and  34. 

*»  Sec  below,  J.  144. 
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144.  For  Example,  let  the  Subjeft  of  Enquiry  be  thofe  four  'is'xlwvt^  Exemplified 
which  "Telefius  calls   Chamber-fellows  \    as   if  they  came  out  of  the  fame  in  Heat, 
Room;    viz.    Heat^  Lights  Rarity y  and  Mobility,  or  Aptneft  to  Motion.  ^'^^^j^'TfJ 
Now  tho'  thefe  Natures  feem  to  be  nearly  related,  yet  there  are  many  /J^^* 
Injtances  of  Divorce  found  among  them:    for,    (i.)  the  Air  is  rare,  and 
ready  to  Motion,  but  not  hot  or  fhining ;  (2.)  the  Moon  is  lucid,  with- 
out Heat ;    (3.)   Water  is  hot  without  Light ;    (4.)   the  Motion  of  the 
magnetic  Needle  in  the  Compafs,  is  fwift  and  nimble  \   yet  that  Needle 
is  a  cold,  denfe  and  opaque  Body:  and  there  are  many  other  Examples 
of  this  kind  ^  . 

145-  Again  ;    let  the  Subjed   of  Enquiry  be  the  Corporeal  Nature^  and^^^j^^^^^ 
Natural  Atlion :  for  Natural  Adion  fcems  to  be  no  where  found,  ^^^  ^^nd natural 
it  fubfifts  in  fome  Body  or  other:    and  yet  with  regard  hereto,    th&rt jiaion. 
may,  perhaps^  ht  Injtances  of  Divorce '9  as  in  the  magnetic  A6lion  fuppofe, 
where  Iron  is  attraded  to  the  Loadftone  \  and  heavy  Bodies  to  the  Globe 
of  the  Earth  i   to  which  may  likewife  be  added  fome  other  Operations  Magnetical 
performed  at  a  Diftance.     For  this  Kind  of  Adion  is  both  performed  in  ^^*^  ^  ^ 
Time,  by  fucceflivc  Moments^  or  not  inftantaneoufly ;  and  in  Place,  by-^^*^^^-'^ 
Degrees,  and  through  Space :  whence,  confequently,  there  is  fome  Moment  ^ 
of  Time,  and  fome  Diftance  of  Place,  wherein  this  Virtue,  or  A6tion, 
muft  be  in  the  middle,  betw€en  the  two  Bodies  that  caufe  the  Motion. 

146.  The  Confideration,  therefore,  amounts  to  this  j  whether  the  Bo- 
dies, which  are  the  Boundaries  oi  the  Motion,  difpofe  or  alter  the  in- 
termediate Bodies,  fo  as  that  by  Succeffion,  and  real  ContaA,  the  Virtue^ 
may  Aide  from  Point  to  Point ;  and  in  the  mean  time  exift  in  the  in- 
termediate Body :  or  whether  there  be  nothing  of  this  Kind,  befides  the 
Bodies,  the  Virtue,  and  the  Space,  or  Diftance. 

147.  Now  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  Sounds,  Heat,  and  fome 
other  Things  operating  at  a  Diftance ;  *tis  probable,  that  the  interme* 
diate  Bodies  are  afFefted  and  altered :  the  rather  becaufe  a  qualified  Me- 
dium is  required  to  convey  fuch  Operations.  But  the  magnetic  or  at- 
tradivc  Virtue  paffes  through  all  Mediums  indifferently ;  for  it  is  not 
hindered  by  any  one.  But  if  this  Virtue  or  Adtion  is  independant  on 
the  intermediate  Body  ;  it  follows,  that  it  is  a  natural  Power,  or  AAion, 
fubfifting,.  for  a  Time,  in  fome  Place,  without  a  Body  ;  lince  it  neither 
fubfifts  in  the  terminating  nor  intermediate  Bodies.  ^  And  hence  the  magnetic 
AAion  may  be  an  Injiance  of  Divorce^  in  the  Subjeft  of  Corporeal  and  Na- 
tural  A^ion. 

148.  lo  this  may  be  added,  by  way  of  Corollary,  the  following  con- ^Or^/^^f 
fideraWeDifcovery  ;  viz.  that  by  philofophizing,  even  according  to  Senfe,  z  from  it. 
Proof  may  be  had  of  the  Exiftence  of  feparated  and  incorporeal  Beings 

and 

p  By  comparing  this  with  Aph,  4.  of  the  prefcnt  Part,  the  Ufe  of  tkde  htfimfus^  i»  iii£s««ef- 
\xigfalfe  Forms,  will  fufficlcntly  appear. 
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and  Subftances :  for  if  natural  Virtues  and  Aftions,  flowing  from  a  Body, 
may  fubfift  without  a  Body,  for  fome  time,  in  Space,  or  Place  ;  ^u% 
poflible  that  fuch  Virtues  or  A£lions  may  proceed  originally  from  an  in- 
corporeal Subflance :  for  a  corporeal  Nature  feems  no  leis  required  to 
fupport  and  convey,  than  to  excite  and  generate,  a  natural  Adion. 

Aphorism   XXXVIIL 

Inflances  tf        '49-  Now  foUow  five  Orders  of  Injlancesy  whiclj  by  one  general  Ex- 
Ligbt.  preifion,  we  term  Injlances  of  Light ^  or  Injlances  of  primary ^  and  original  In- 

formation ;  being  fuch  as  adminifter  to  the  Senfes :  for  as  all  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature  begins  from  Senfe ;  and,  from  the  Perception  of  the  Senjes^ 
leads,  in  a  ftrait,  continued  and  guarded  Path,  to  the  Perceptions  of  the 
Underjlandingy  which  are  true  Notions  and  Axioms ;  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  the  more  copious  and  exa6t  the  Reprefentations  or  Informations  of 
the  Senfe  (hall  be,  the  more  eafy  and  fuccefsfui  every  Thing  elfc  will 
proved. 
Rangidint9  ISO.  The  firfl  of  thefe  five  Orders  of  Injlances  of  Ligbt^  are  fuch  as 
five  Orders,  f  ftrengthen,  enlarge  and  reftify  the  immediate  Adtions  of  the  Senfes.  Thc^ 
fecondl  are  fuch  as  bring  down  infenfible  Things  to  fenfible.  The  tbiri^ 
are  fuch  as  indicate  the  continued  Procefles,  or  Series,  of  thofe  Things 
and  Motions,  which  remain  generally  unobfcrved  in  their  End  or  Period. 
The  fourth,  fubftitute  fomewhat  to  the  Senfe,  in  thofe  Cafes  that  leave  it 
perfoftly  deftitute.  And  the  fifth,  raife  the  Attention  and  Edge  of  the 
Senile ;  and  at  the  fame  time  limit  the  Subtilty  of  Things.  To  each  of 
thefe  five  Kinds  we  fhall  ipeak  in  their  Order  ^ 

Aphorism    XXXIX. 

'Inftancisof         151.  In  the  Jixteentb  Place,  we  therefore  range  Inftances  if  Entrance^ 
Entrance.       or  Inftances  of  the  Portal  \   by  which  we  mean  thofe  that  afliftr  the  im- 
mediate  Adions  of  the  Senfes.     But  of  all  the  Senles,   the  Sight  has  the 
chief  Prerogative  in  Point  of  Information  \  and,  therefore.  Helps  arc  prin- 
cipally to  be  fought  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Sight.     And  diefe  Helps 
Of  three        may  appear  of  three  Kinds  ;  viz.  (i.)  fuch  as  enable  us  to  fee  Things  that 
]^nds  fir  the  ^^^  otherwife  invifible  5  (2.)  fuch  as  enable  us  to  fee  Things  at  a  greater 
'^   *  Diftance ;  and,  (3.)  fuch  as  caufe  to  fee  more  exa£Uy  and  diftindtly. 

^12.(1.)  Mi-       152-  (i-)  Of  the  firft  Kind  are  the  newly  invented  AGcro/copesj   which 
crofcopca.       fhew  the  latent,  and  otherwife  invifible  fmall  Parts  of  Bodies  5  and  their 
fecrct  Textures  and  Motions,  remarkably  increafed  in  the  Magnitude  of 
the  Objed  ,  by  means  whereof,  the  exad  Figure  and  Lineaments  of  the 

"Body 

^  This  Paragraph  being  fundamental  and  leading,  requires  to  be  well  anderltood  and  reznem* 
bred  ;  the  Bufinefs  of  railing  Axioms,  depending  upon  it. 

»  Sec  below,  Jpb,  39—45. 
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Body  of  the  minuteft  Creatures ;  fuch  as  Flies,  Fleas,  Mites,  ^c.  as  alfo 
Colours  and  Motions,  before  invifible,  may  be  feen,  in  a  delightful,  and 
furprizing  manner*. 

153.  And  here,    as  is  ufual  in  new  and  ftrange  Difcoveries,   a  {n^r- The  Error  t9 
ftitious  Obfervation  has  crept  into  the  Minds  of  Men  ;  as  if  this  Inven-  ^^^^^  ^f^n 
tion    of  Microfcopes  did   Honour   to  the  Works  of  Nature,    but  Dif-  ^^^^fw^^^ 
honour  to  the  Works  of  Art,  by  ifhewing  the  one  much  finer  than  the 

orhcr' :  whereas  the  Truth  only  is,  that  natural  Textures  arc  much  more 
fubtile,  than  artificial  ones.  For  thefe  Microfcopes  are  only  of  Ufe  in 
the  Cafe  of  minute  Objeds  ;  fo  that  if  Deviocritus  had  feen  them,  he  would 
perhaps  have  rejoiced,  and  imagined  a  Way  was  now  difcovered  for 
rendering  the  Atoms  vifible,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  no  Obje<^  of  Sight. 

154.  But  the  Unfuitablenefs  and  Infufficiency  of  thefe  Microfcopes^  ^'^^  Ineonvinienet 
cept  for  very  minute  Bodies,   (and  then  only  when  fuch  minute  Bodies  e/'^i'/ C*«/ri- 
are  not  Parts  of  larger)  deftroys  the  Ufe  of  the  Invention :    which,  if  it  ^^^'^ 
cou*d  be  extended  to  large  Bodies,  or  to  fmall  Particles  of  large  Bodies, 

in  the  Piece,  after  the  Manner  of  making  a  Piece  of  fine  Lawn,  appear 
like  a  Net ;  fo  as  that  by  this  Means  the  latent  fmall  Particles  and  Inequa- 
lities of  Gems,  Liquors,  Urine,  Blood,  Wpunds,  and  many  other  Thmgs 
might  be  diftinguifhed  ;  great  Convcniencies  would  doubdefs  arifc  from  the 
Difcovery  ". 

115.  Q>i  th&fecond  Kind,  are  ^eUJcopes\    which  were  nobly  attempted  (a)  9//{/?#/!i/* 
and  difcovered  by  GalxlcBo  •,  by  means  whereof,  as  by  Boats  or  little  Ships 
of  Intelligence,  a  nearer  Commerce  may  be  opened  and  carried  on  with 
the  Celeftial  Bodies''.     For  by  the  Help  of  thefe  Glaffcs,  (i.)  the  mUky  jj^^  Difim- 
JVa^j  appears  to  be  a  Knot  or  Clutter  of  little  Stars,    perfeftly  feparate  ries  made  by 
and  diftmft ;  of  which  the  Ancients  had  but  a  bare  Sufpicion.     (2,)  And  tbeir  U»ms^ 
again,  by  their  Means  it  fhould  feem,   that  the  Planetary  Regions  con- 
tain  more   Stars  befides  the  direft  Planets  * ;   and  that  the  Heavens  may 
begin  to  be  fpangled  with  Stars  at  a  great  Diftance  below  the  Sphere  of 
the  Fixed  Stars ;    tho*  with  fuch  only  as  are  invifible,  without  the  Help 
of  Telefcopes.     And,  again ;    (3.)   by   their  AfGftance,  we  may  behold 
the  Motion  of  thofe  fmall  Stars,  or  Satellites,  about  the  Planet  Jupiter ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  conjeftured,    that  the  Revolutions  of  the  Stars 
have  regard  to  feveral  Centres '.     (4.)  Again  j  by  their  Means,  the  lumi- 

•  See  Dr.  Hook's  MieographU,  Dr.  Potoir^s  ExperimenUf  and  Liuminkoecltn  Obfervatlons, 
paffim, 

*  Becaufe  fome  Microfcopical  Obfervcrs,  upon  viewing  the  Point  of  a  Needle,  or  other 
the  fined  Works  of  the  Hand,  and  comparing  thefe  with  the  Hairs,  or  downy  Feathers  of  Ani- 
mals, {2fr.  find  the  former  to  be  courfe,  rough,  and  unfiniflied,   in  comparifon  of  the  latter  {        ' 
and  thence  fondly  extol  the  Ezcellenceof  the  Works  of  Nature,  above  thofe  of  Art. 

"  But  no  confiderable  Improvement  of  the  Kind  has  hitherto  appeared;  the  greatell  Magni- 
fiers being  the  fmalleft  Globules,  or  Spheres  of  Glais.  See  Sir  Ifaac's  Newton's  Optics ;  Dt,  Hooi's 
Leaures  of  light ^  and  Micrographia  i  and  the  EUmnts  of  Dioptria  ia  W9lfius'%  EiememalnU^ 
tbtftos  Vniverf^,   Tom.  II.  p.  284. 

^  8ccr#/.III.  ^.17. 

«  Vi%.  .The  Sattllitis  of  Jupiter,  ^f .  . 

y  As  in  Sir  IJaac  Newton's  8yftm  they  are  found  to  have. 
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nous  and  opaque  Inequalities  are  more  diftinftly  perceived  and  afcertained 
in  the  Moon  ;  from  whence  a  geographical   Dcfcription  might  be  made 
thereof".     (5.)    And,   laftly  •,    by    means  of  thefe  Glaffes,    Spots  in  the 
Sun,  and  other  Things  of  that  Kind,  appear  to  the  Sight :  all  which  are, 
doubtlefs,  noble  Difcoveries,  fo  far  as  they  may  be  fafely  depended  upon 
for  real.     But,  indeed,  I  the  rather  incline  to  fufpeft  them,  bccaufe  Ex- 
perience feems  wholly  to  reft  in  thefe  few  Particulars,  without  difcover- 
ing,  by  the  fame  Means,   numerous   others,   equally  worthy  of   Search 
and  Enquiry*. 
(5.)  InJIru'^        156,  (3.)  Of  the  third  Kind,  are  th(^e  Stafsj  AJlrolabeSj  and  the  like 
ments  of  Sight  Inftruments,  for  meafuring  Diftanccs  ;  which  not  only  enlarge  and  improve 
//vl    ^^^'""""^^  Sight ;  but  alfo  reftify  and  direft  it\     And  as  for  the  Injiances  that 
affift  both  this,  and  the  other  Senfes,    in  their  immediate  and  individual 
Aftions,    without  affording   any    Information  beyond   that    Afliftance ; 
we  here  omit  them,    as  making  nothing  to  the  prefent  Purpofe-     And 
hence  we  do  not  mention  the  Contrivances  for  correfting  any  particur 
lar  Defed  of  the  Sight  j  becaufe  thefe  afford  no  farther  Infornutioa. 

Aphorisnt   XL^ 

{\7.)Summoih  1 57-  In  the  fevenUentb  Place,  among  Prerogaihe  Injiances^  come  thofe 
'>^  Infianeun  we  call  Summoniftg  cr  Citing  Infiances ;  borrowing  the  Term  from  the 
Bar  ;  where  Perfons  are  fummoned,  or  cited  to  appear,  who  did  not 
CaufiTbings  appear  before:  And^  accordingly,  thefe  Inftances  bring. down  inienUbJe 
i$appiar.        Things,  to  fuch  as  are  fenfible. 

fir  Way  158.  Things  efcape  the  Senfes,  either,  (i,)  through  theDiftanceof  the 

wbiTfin         Objeft,  as  to  Place;   (2.)   through  the  Interception  of  interpo&ng  Bo- 

x?'^/^"*^'  digs ;  (3.)  becaufe  the  Object  is  unfit  to  make  an  ImjM-efEon  upon  the 

•^^'      Senfe  ;  (4.)  becaufe  the  Objeft  is  not  fufiicient,  in  Quantity,  to  ftrike  the 

Senfe  5  (5.)  becaufe  the  Time  is  not  proportionate,  fo  as  to  aftuatc  the 

Senfe  V   {6^)   becaufe    the  Percuffion    of  the  Objedt  is  not  endured  by 

the  Senfe ;  (7.)  and  laftly  \  becaufe  an  Objed  before  detained,,  and  pof- 

fe6*d  the  Senfe,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  new  Motion. 

159.  And  thefe  feveral  Ways  chiefly  regard  Vifion  in  the  firft  Place,. 

and  Touch  in  the  fecond :    for  thefe  two  Senfes  give  Information  at  large>. 

and  of  common  Objefts  ;  but  the  three  others  give  little  IiJformation,  bc- 

fides  what  is  immediate,  and  relates  to  their  correfpondmg  Objects. 

iMiMioM         ^^'  ^^  ^^  -^^^  ^^y  *^^^  ^^  "^  reducing  the  Objedt  to  Senfe,  except, 

fp  he  ufii  in    when  Things  cannot  be  perceived  by  reafon  of  the  Diftance,   others  arc 

Atpft  W$:i.  ufed,  or  liibftituted  for  them,    which  may  excite  and  ftrike  the  Senfes 

at 

•  As  IS  done  \tj  Hevelius^  in  his  Selendgrapbia. 

•  See  the  Author's  Effay  towards  a  Pbilofopbicai  Hifioty  of  the  Heavenly  V<^  II;  p.  »5.  And 
Zyifaac  Newton's  Planetarj  Syftem^  in  the  third  Book  of  his  Principia. 

^  The  Inftruments  of  this  Kind  are  numerous ;  and  their  Defcriptions  frequent  in  the  Wri* 
teis  upon  Inftruments^  Levelling^  PraSieal  Matbematies^  Navigation^  &c.  See  thefe  Writexs 
enumerated  At  the.End.of  the  itcQiiiiT<mtQiWolfiui'9JSJemnta  Matbefios  llMsverfa^ 
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at    a   great  Diftance:  as  in  giving  Signals  by  the  lighting  up  ^  of  Fires, 
the   ringing  of  Bells,  6?r. 

161.  In  tht  fecond  Way,   a  Reduftion  is  made,    when  fuch  Things  ^IUduai9ni9 
lie  conceal'd  within,  by  reafon  of  the  Interpofition  of  Bodies  that  cannot  ^^^fi^'ond^  \ 
be  commodioufly  open*d,  are  brought  to  the  Senfes,    by  means  of  thofe 
Things   which  are  upon  the  Surface,    or  flow  from  within  ;  as  the  State 

of  the  human  Body  is  known  by  the  Pulfe,  or  Urine,  and  the  like. 

162.  But  the  Reduftion  in  the  third  and  fourth  Ways,    regard  nume-^^  Reduau 
rous  Particulars;  and  ought  on  s|ll   fides  to  be  coUefted  in  Enquiries.  ^^^^^^^*J^^^^ 
Thus,  for  Example,  it  appears  that  the  Air,    the  Spirit,  and  Things  oi fourth. 
that  Kind,  which  in  their  whole  Subftance  prove  light  and  fubtile,    can 
neither  be  perceived  nor  touched :  whence  in  the  Enquiry  after  fuch  Bo- 
dies,   we  muft  neceflarily  ufc  Reductions. 

163.  Suppofe,    therefore,  theSubjeft  of  Enquiry  were  the  Action  andExampHfied 
Motion  of  the  Spirit  included  in  tangible  Bodies  :    for  every  tangible  Body,  'y^^^?^^ 
with  us,  contams  an  invifible  and  untangible  Spirit,  over  which  the  Body  ^;^^sodLT 
is  drawn  like  a  Garment.     And  hence  arife  thofe  three  powerful  Springs, 

and  that  wonderful  Procefs,  of  the  Spirit  in  tangible  Bodies.  For, 
( I .)  the  Spirit  being  difchargedout  of  a  tangible  Body,  the  Body  contra&s 
and  dries  •,  (2.)  whilft  detained,  it  makes  the  Body  tender,  fupple,  and 
foft  ;  and,  (3.)  being  neither  totally  difcharged,  nor  totally  held  in,  it 
informs,  faihions,  affimilates,  ejefts,  organizes,  ^c.  And  all  thefe  arc 
rendered  fenfible  by  vifible  Eflfefts  *^.  . 

1 64.  For  in  every  tangible,    inanimate  Body,   the  mcluded  Spirit  firft  This  dam 
multiplies  itfelf,  and,  as  it  were,    feeds  upon  thofe  tangible  Parts  which  ^^fi^^^^ 
are  moft  difpofcd  and  prepared  for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  thus  digefts,  works, 

and  converts  them  into  Spirit ;  till  at  laft  they  fly  off  together. 

165.  And  this  Bufinefs  of  making  and  multiplying  the  Spirit,  is  hxoM^t  Hno  mde/efh 
down  to  the  Senfe,  by  the  Diminution  of  the  Weight  01  the  Body:    forfi^^^* 

in  all  Drying,  part  of  the  Quantity  goes  off  5  which  is  not  only  the  Spirit 
that  pre-exifted  in  the  Body,  but  a  Part  of  the  Body  itfelf ;  that  was 
before  tangible,  and  is  now  newly  converted  into  Spirit :  for  the  ^ure 
Spirit  has  no  Gravity  **• 

1 66.  The  Emiffion,  or  Exit,  of  this  Spirit  is  rendered  fenfible  by  the  Bj  the  rufting 
Rufting  of  Metals  ;  and  other  Corruptions  or  Putrcfaftions  of  that  Kind  j  ^jMetalu 
which  ftop  before  they  come  to  the  Rudiments  of  Life :  for  in  the  more 
compad  Bodies,  the  Spirit  finds  no  Pores  and  Paflagcs,    through  which 

to  efcape ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  protrude  the  tangible  Parts,    and 

^  This  requires  to  b*  well  underftood  ;  and  is  explained  in  what  follows :  bat  for  farther 
Information,  fee  the  Sylva  Sylvarum^  and  Hijiery  of  Life  and  Death,  paffim. 

**  In  the  Air  at  leaft ;  as  being  (pecifically  lighter  than  Air.  But  whether  any  thing  farther  be 
here  meant  by  Spirit  having  no  Gravity,  will  bcft  appear  from  the  Author's  Hiftory  rf  Life 
and  Death  ;  the  Hiftory  of  Condenfation  and  Rariji cation^  &c.  Sec  in  particular,  Fol,  III. 
f.  419,  420, 422,  524,  556,  feff.    Sec  alfo  below,  f  175. 
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drive  them  before  ic  -,  fu  as  to  make  them  il&e  at  the  fame  time  :  whence 
^proceeds  Ruft,  and  the  like  *. 
Ybijbrtnking      1 67.    But  the  Contraftion  of  the  tangible  Parts,    after  fome  of  the 
0fB9dies.       Spirit  is  difcharged,  upon  which  Drincfs  enfues,  is  made  fcnffbte  by  the 
increafed    Hardnefs   of  the  Body  ;    but   much  more  by  the  fubfcquent 
cracking,  or  fplitting  of  the  Body  ;  and  the  contracting,  wrinkling,  and 
and  overwrapping  of  the  Parts.     Thus  the  Parts   of  Wood  crack,  or 
fplit  afunder,    and  are  contrafted  ;    Skins  wrinkle ;  and  if  the  Spir/t  be 
fuddenly  forced  out  by  the  Heat  of  Fire,   they  ftirmk  fb  faft  as  to  carl 
and  roll  themfevcs  up  *,  t^c. 
Whinci  tbi        1 68.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Spirit  is  detained,   and  jret  dilated 
^f^^"fH^   and  excited  by  Heat,  or  fomething  analagous  thereto,  (to  happens  in  the 
fias  0fHeat.  j^^j.^  ^qIjj  ^j.  tenacious  Bodies)  Aen  the  Body  is  cither  foften'd,  as  in 
the  Cafe  of  ignited  Iron ;  or  flows,  as  in  melted  Metals ;  or  liquifies,  as 
in  diflblved    Rofin,    Wax,    fcfr.    therefore   thcfe    contrary    (Operations -' 
of  Heat,    hardening   fome  Bodies,  and  liquifying  others,    are  cafily  re- 
conciled ;   becaufe  in  the  firft  Cafe  the  Spirit  is  driven  out ;  but  agitated 
and  detained  in  the  fecond :  the  latter  being  the  proper  Aftion  of  Heat 
and  Spirit;  and  the  former  the  Aftion  of  the  tangible  Parts,  fucceeding. 
upon  the  Emiflion  of  the  Spirit. 
Tbi  Formation      169.    But  where   the   Spirit  is  neither  quite  detained,   nor  quite   dif- 
^Organksl   charged  ;  but  only  attempts  and  tries  to  force  its  Prifon  ;  and  readily 
'^'*  meets  with  fuch  tangible  Parts  as  will  obey,  and  yield  to  its  Motions  ;  fo 

that  wherever  the  Spirit  leads,    they   follow  it.  i    then  it  is  that  an  or- 
ganicd   Body    is   formed  •,    with  its  diftind  Parts,  or  Limbs  -,  and  that 
all  the  vital  Aftions  enfue,  as  well  in  Animals  as  Vegetables. 
How  brought       170.  And  thefe  Operations  are  principally  brought  down  to  theScnfe,. 
dmnuSenfe,\yy  diligently  obferving  the  firft  Beginnings,  Rudiments,  Stragglings,  or 
Tendencies  towards  Life,  in  the  little  Creatures  bred  from  Putrcfaftion  ; 
as  in  the  Eggs  of  Ants,  in  Worms,  Flies,  Frogs  after  Rain,  G?r.     For 
there  are  required  to  Vivicafition,  both  Gentlenefs  of  Heat,  and  Tenacity 
of  Body  ;   that  the  Spirit   may  neither  break  forth  too  haftily ;  nor  be 
too  much  confined,    by  the  Stubbornnefs  of  the  Parts ;    but  rather  be 
able  to  mould  and  feihion  them,  like  Wax. 
Thru  different     171.    Again;   that  noble  Difference  of  the  Spirit,  which  has  regard 
Kinds  of  Spi'  to  fo  many  Things,   is  brought  and  fubmirtcd,  as  it  were,   to  View,   by 

dtUlien, 

«  Ruft,  is  now  ufaally  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  external  Air,  or  fomething  contained 
therein,  that  preys  upon,  and  in  part  diffolves  the  external  Surface  of  the  Mcul.  Here  then  is 
what  the  Author  calls  a  Crofs-Roady  that  requires  a  Crucial  Inft Ante.  Let  TViaJ,  therefore,  be  made, 
whether  Iron  will  ruft  in  an  exhaufted  Receiver.  And,  by  the  way,  let  not  the  Examples  here 
produced,  as  Illuftrations  of  the  Doftrine  of  Preros^ative  Inftancesy  be  fuppofed  any  way  intended 
•as  Decifivc  :  their  Defign  being  rather  logical  than  philofophical ;  fo  as  to  fhcw  the  way  of 
profccuting  Enquiries ;  and  not  themfelves  to  i'erve  as  Enquiries.  And  in  this  View  fee  tiic 
fcveral  regular  Enquiries  of  the  Author  in  the  third  Volume, 
.     ^  ^ttVolAlhp  ss6,fcfr. 
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nnmerous  Summenir%  or  RrduSfory  Injiances  ^  This  Difference,  we  mean, 
is  that  of  the  truncate  Sprite  the  Spirit  fimpV)  ramous^  and  the  Spirit  bath  ra- 
mous  and  cdhdous  :  the  frji  whereof  is  the  Spirit  of  all  inanimate  Bodies  ; 
the  fecond  the  Spirit  of  Vt^tabks  ;  and  the  tinrd  the  Spirit  of  Animals  «. 

172.  In  Kke  manner,  it  appears,  that  the  more  fubtile  Textures  TinA  Tbi  more  fub- 
Struftures  of  Things,  (tho*  vihble  and  tangible  in  their  entire  Bodies,)  are  ^^^^P^^^^ 
neither  feen  nor  felt ;   and,  therefore,  in  thcfc  alfo  the  Bufinefs  of  Infor-  ^^J^g^, 
mation  proceeds  by  ReduSlitm.     But   the  moft  radical  and   primary  Dif- 
ference of  Struftures,  is  taken  from  the  greater  or  !efs  Quantity  or  Mat- 
ter contained  in  the  fame  Space  or  Dimenfion :    for  the  other  Struftures 
depending  upon  the  Diflimilarity  of  the  Parts  contained  in  the  fame  Body, 

and  their  Situations,  are  but  lecondary,  in  refpcft  to  thofe. 

173.  Thus,  let  the  Subjeft  of  Enquiry  be  the  Expanfttm  or  ContraSion  TbeDenfity 
€f  Matter  in  Bodies^   refpeffively',    to  difirovcr  what  Qnanticy  of  Matter ^^^^^p' 
fills  what  Quantity  of  Space  in  each.     Now,   there  is  nothing  truer  in  ^    ^ 
Nature,  than  thofe  Twin-Propofitions,  that  Nothing  can  nevtr  make  Some- 
thing ;  and  that  Something  can  never  he  reduced  to  Nothing  ^ :    but  the  en* 

tire  Quantity,  or  total  Sum  of  Matter  in  the  Univerfe,  ftill  remains  the 
fame,  without  Increafe,  or  Diminution.  'Tis  alfo  as  certam,  that  a  greater 
or  lefs  Quantity  of  Matter  is  contained  under  the  fame  Space,  or  Dimen- 
iions,  according  to  the  Difference  of  Bodies  *.  Thus  Water  contains  more 
Matter  than  Air :  whence  to  affert,  that  an  equal  Bulk  of  Water  is 
convertible  into  an  equal  Bulk  of  Air ;  is  to  affert,  that  fomething  is 
reducible  to  nothing:  as,  on  the  other  hand,  to  affert,  that  a  certain 
Bulk  of  Air  may  be  turned  into  an  equal  Bulk  of  Water  •,  is  the  fame, 
as  to  affert,  tliat'  fomething  may  be  made  out  of  nothing.  And  from 
this  greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of  Matter,  thofe  Notions  of  Dcnfity  and 
Rarity,  which  are  varioufly  and  promifcuoufly  received,  may  be  cor- 
reftea,  or  new  ones  juftly  derived. 

174.  It  muft  be  likewife  allowed  as  certain,    that  this  greater  or  \i^%^attbe dip- 
Quantity  of  Matter  we  fpeak  of,  contained  in  Bodies,  may,  by  Compa-  ^QravftUsof 
ri^n,  be  brought  to  Calculation  ;   and  the  exaft,  or  nearly  exaft.  Pro-  Bodies  are  de^^ 
portion  determined.     Thus,  for  Example,  we  fhould  not  greatly  differ  terminabls^ 
from  the  Truth,  to  fay,  that  a  given  Bulk  of  Gold  contained  about  two 
and  twenty  times  as  much  Matter,  as  an  equal  Bulk  of  Spirit  of  Wine  \ 
or   that  a  Bulk  of  Spirit  of  Wine  equal  to   the  Bulk  of  Gold,    muft 
poffefs  about  two  and  twenty  times  as  much-  Space  as  the  Gold  *". 

175.  But 

'  See  the  ^^Iva  Syharttntf  paflini. 

«  See  the  tiiftory  of  Life  and  Deatb^  paflim. 

»»  See  Vol.  JII.  p,  505,  esrr>v, 

*  On  this  is  founded  the  Ufe  oT^^s!t4fydroflaticaI  Balance.    See  the  Author's  Hijiory  of  Con^ 
denfation  and  Rarifa^ion,  paflim. 

*  Sec  the  Author's  Table  of  the  Sfecifc  Gravities  of  Bodies,  Vol.  III.  p.  512,  513. 
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The  Denf.ty  9f     JJS^   But  the  Denfity  of  Matter,    and  the  Proportions  thereof,  are 
Matter  made  made  fenfible  by  Weight ;    for  Weight    correfponds    to    Quantity  of 
^l^f^l^  ^jr      Matter  •,   with  regard  to  the  tangible  Parts  of  Bodies :  but  Spirit,  and 
^'^   *         its  Quantity  of  Matter,  is  not  cognizable  by  the  Balance  ;  becaufe  it  ra- 
ther diminiflies  than  increafcs  Weight  ^     And,  with  this  View,   we  have 
JTMtof    made  a  Table,  to  (hew  the  fpecific  Gravities,  or  Weights  and  Bulks, 
^^fPf^jfi^     of  all  the  Metals;   the   principal  Stones,  Woods,  Liquors,   Oils,  and 
Bodilll"       many  other  Bodies,  as  well  natural  as  artificial ".     And  fuch  a  ^ablt  wc 
judge  to  be  of  infinite  Ufe ;  as  well  to  procure  the  Light  of  Information, 
as  to  ferve  for  a  Rule  in  Pra£lice\   and  again  to  difcovcr  many  Parti- 
culars, that  would  have  been  abfolutely  unexpeded ". 
Its  Ufe.  176.  It  is  no  fmall  Advantage  of  this  ^abte^    to  demonftrate,  that  all 

the  Variety  found  in  the  numerous  tangible  Bodies  known  to  us,  (which 
are  compaft,  and  neither  fpongy,  hollow,  nor  in  great  part  filled  with 
Air,)  exceeds  not  the  proportion  of  twenty-two  to  one  **.     So  finite  a 
Thing  is  Nature ;  at  leaift  that  Part  thereof  whofe  Ufe   principally  re- 
gards our  felves  ^ 
Am  Attempt  t9      ijj.  Wc  alfo  thought  it  worth  trying,  to  difcover  the  Proportions  of 
difcwer  the     untangible,   or  pneumatic  Bodies,  with  refpedt  to  fuch  as  are  tangible: 
^tw^UM^ihle^^^  which  purpofe,  wc  took  an    Ounce  Vial  •,  chufing  it  fmall,  that  die 
anduntangible^^^^^'^^  Evaporation   might   be  performed  with   the  lefe  Heat.    This 
tfdics.  Vial  we  fill'd  almoft  to  the  Neck,  with  fuch  Spirit  of  Wine  as  wc  ob- 

ferved  by  the  "Tahle^  mentioned  above,  to  be  fpecifically  lighter,  or  to  con- 
tain lefs  Matter  under  the  fame  Dimenfion,  than  all  other  tangible  Bo- 
dies that  are  clofe  and  compadb.  Then  we  cxaftly  mark'd  down  the 
Weight  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Vial  together.  After  this,  we  took  a  Blad- 
der, conuining  about  a  Quart,  and  fqueez'd  all  the  Air  out,  as  near 
as  pofllble  j  till  the  Sides  of  the  Bladder  coUapfed,  and  became  conti- 
guous ;  having  firft  gently  oil'd  it,  to  render  it  the  clofer  or  tighter, 
by  filling  up  the  Pores,  if  there  were  any.  This  Bladder  we  ftrongly 
tied  with  a  Wax  Thread  about  the  Neck  or  the  Vial ;  putting  the  Mouth 
of  the  Vial  into  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder :  then  fetting  the  Vial  upon 
a  Chafing-Drfh  of  warm  Embers,  the  Vapour  of  the  Spirit,  dilated  by 
the  Heat,  and  thus  rendered  pneumatical,  gradually  diftendcd  or  fweii'd 
out  the  Bladder  every  way,  like  a  Sail.  Then  we  immediately  remov'd 
the  Glafs  from  the  Fire  ;  and  placed  it  upon  a  Carpet,  to  prevent  its 
breaking  by  the  Cold :  and  now  we  direftly  made  a  Hole  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Bladder,  }?ft  the  Vapour,  as  the  Heat  diminilh^d,  (hould  fall 
back,    or   condenfe    into   Liquor,    and  difturb   the   Calculation.    Then 

uking 

*  See  above,  §.165. 

»  Sec  r^/.  III.  /.  C12,  l^c, 
»  Sce^a/.Iir. />.5i9,  £sfr. 

•  Suppofc   the  Differenre  in  fpecific  Gravity  between  Gold  and  Spirit  of  Wine.     Sec 
above,  J.  174.     See  alfo  Vol.lW,  /•  512,  513,  517. 

P  Viz.  The  tangible  Part. 
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taking  away  the  Bladder,  we  weighed  the  remaining  Spirit  of  Wine  v 
and  thence  computed  how  much  was  wafted  in  Vapour :  and^  by  com- 
parifon,  calculating  how  much  Space  the  Body  poflefs'd  in  the  Form  of 
Spirit  of  Wine  in  the  Vial  j  and  again,  how  much  it  poffels'd  when  ren- 
dered pneumatical  in  the  Bladder ;  it  plainly  appeared,  that  the  Body,  fa 
converted  and  changed,  acquired  a  Degree  of  Extenfion  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  it  had  before. 

178.  In  like  manner,  let  the  Nature  fought  be  Heat  or  Coldy^fo  weak  I^P^reeptiBh' 
in  Degree  as  to  be  imperceptible.     Thcfe  are  brought  to  the  Senfe  by  ^^^^^f^wzbtfotbe 
of  a  Weather-Glafs  i.  fuch  as  we  have  above  defcribed  "*  >  ^^tvaxi  Htzx.  senfes  ky  the 
expands,,  and  Cold   contrails  the  Air.     Neither  is  this  Expanfion  and  fbermmiter. 
Contraftion  of  the  Air  perceptible  by  Sight ;  but  the  Air,  when  expanded, 
depreffes  Water  •,  and,  when  contrafted,  raifes  it  up :   and  thus  alone  it 

is  that  the  Thing  becomes  vifible,  and  fenfible  ;  and  not  otherwife. 

179.  In  like  manner,   let  the  Subjedt  of  Enquiry  be  the  Mixture  of  The  Mixtures 
Bodies ;   to  determine  what  they  contain  that  is  aqueous,  oleaginous,  fpi-  tf^^^^^*  V" 
rituous,  faline,  earthy,    fcf^.  or,  in  particular,  how  much  Butter  is  con- \f  their^diffL 
tain'd   in  Milk ;  how  much   Curd  ^  how  much  Whey,  fcfr.     All  thefe  rent  Fartu 
Things  are  reduced  and  brought  down  to   the  Scnfes   by  artificial  and 

ikilful  Preparations,  exhibited  in  the  Form  of  tangible  Bodies  ^  But 
thcNature^of  the  Spirit  in  them,  tho'  not  immediately  perceived,  is  difco- 
ver*d  by  the  various  Motions,  and  Endeavours  of  tangible  Bodies,  in  the 
A61  and  Procefs  ©f  their  Separation  v  as  alfo  by  the  Acrimony,  Corro- 
fivenefs,  different  Colours,  Smells  and  Taftes  of  the  fame  Bodies,  after 
Separation. 

180.  And,    with   regard    hereto.    Men  have   bellowed   great  Pains  ^^^  ^'''•*«f««/ 
upon  Diftillations,,  and  artificial  Separations ;   but  not  with  much    bet- ^V^ch^^'t 
ter  Succefs  than  in  the  other  Experiments  hitherto  pradifed:    as  hsiV- ^tmin!^ 
ing  proceeded  altogether  by  feeling  out  their  Way  in  blind  Roads  ;   or 

with  more  Labour  than  Underftanding  •,  and,  what  is  worfe,  without 
imitating,  copying,  or  rivalling  Nature :  but  by  their  violent  Heats,  and 
overpowerful  Operations,  deftroying  all  the  Subtilty  of  Strufture,  in  which 
the  fecret  Virtues  and  Relations  of  Things  are  principally  feated  *. 

181.  Nor  have  Men,  as  we  elfewhere  obferved  S  hitherto  taken  No^  ^^feratioxs 
tice,  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  Separations,  that  numerous  Qualities,  in  ^^-^'^  ^  ^*' 
the  torturing  of  Bodies,  as  well  by  Fire  as  otherwife,  proceed  from  the 

Fire  itfelf ;  and  the  Matters  employed  in  the  Separation  ;  which  Quali* 
ties  were  not  before  in  the  Compofition :  whence  ftrange  Fallacies  have 
arifen.  Thus  all  the  Vapour  which  Water  emits  by  Fire,  is  not  the 
Vapour^  or  Air,  before  exifting  in  the  Body  of  the  Water ;  but  in  great 

meafure 

*  ^fh  13. 

'  As  in  all  thofe  called  Cbemual  Analyfis,  or  Rifilutions. 

•  Hence  there  arc-  few  genuine  S<-paration8  to  be  found  m  the  common  Chemifirj  i  cve«  as 
praftifed  by  the  beft  Hands.    S«e  the  Sfva  Syharvm,  under  the  Artidc  Giid,.  k<u 

\  Seeabove>  Fart  IL  4fb,  7.   and  \\A^yivaSylvanm,  paffim. 
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mfcafure  produced  by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Water,  thro*  the  Interpofitioa 
of  the  Heat  of  the  Fire. 
Adulterations       182.  So  likewife,  in  general,  all  exquifite  Trials  and  Examinations  of 
in  BeMes  to  ^e  Bodicsj   whether  natural  or  artificial,    nude  to  diftinguifh  the  genuine 
fougi^t.  f^^^  ^j^g  adulterate,  and  the  better  from   die  worfe,  ihould  be  referred 

to  this  Head ;    as  thefe  alfo  make  what  is  infenfible  to  appear  fenlible : 
and  therefore  are,  with  great  Care,  to  be  colleded  from  all  Quarters  ". 
ni  Motion  of      183.  As  to  the  fftb  Way  of  ConceaImcnl!;from  the  Senfes*;  'tis  ma- 
Boifies  being    nifeft  that  the  Aftion  of  Senfc  is  performed  m  Motion,  and  Motion  in 
%in  lr%0Q    ^™^  »  whence,   if  the  Motion  of  any  Body  be  either  fo  flow,   or  fo 
jJig^*  fwift,    as  not  to  be   proportioned  to   the  Moments  wherein  the  AS  of 

Senfation  is  performed,  the  Objeft  will  not  be  perceived ;   as  we  find  in 
die  Motion  of  the  Hand  of  a  Clock ;   and  the  Modon  of  a  Bullet  dif- 
charged  from  a  Gun. 
Hm  reduced       ^^5'   ^^^  ^^^  Motion  which  is  not  percdved  thro'  its  Slownefs,  is 
tetbe^n/es.    eafily  and  commonly  reduced  to  Senfe,   by   the  Refult  or  Amount  of 
the  Motion  :    but  that  which  is  imperceptible  thro  its  Velocity,   is  not 
hitherto  well  meafured  ;    yet  the  Enquiry  of  Nature  demands  that  this 
fhould  be  done  in  fome  Cafes  *. 
HowReduaion      '^^-    '^  xht  ftxtb  Cafe,  where  the  Senfe  b  hinder'd  by  the  too  great 
is  made, where  Vcmcx  of  the  Objeft  ^  ^   Redudion  is  made  either  (i.)  by  removing  the 
the  Objea  is    Objeft  farther  from  the  Organ  of  Senfe  \  or  (2.)   taking  off  from  its 
toe  powerful.   ^^^^^^   by.  ^\^^  Interpofition    of  fucb  a  Medium   as  may  weaken,    but 
not  annihilate  it ;   or  (3.)  by  admitting  and  receiving  the  Reflexion    of 
the  Objed:,  where  the  direft  Force  of  it  is  too  ftrong ;  as  by  receiving 
the  Reflcftion  of  the  Sun  in  a  Bafon  of  Water. 
Winre  the  1 8  7.   The  feventb  Cafe  of  Concealment  from  the   Senfes,   f«?ijc.    that 

Senfe  is  full   whcrcin  the  Senfe  is  fo  fijll  charged  with  the  Objeft,  as  to  leave  no  room 
<barged,         ^^^  ^j^^  Admiffion  of  a  new  one,)  is  almoft  wholly  confined  to  the  Senfe 
«of  Smelling,  and  Odours :   and  does  not  confhderably  regard  the  Subjed 
in  hand*     So   that  thus  much  may  fufficc  for  the  Bufinefs  of  reducing 
infenfible  Things  to  fuch  as  are  fenfible. 
KeduBion  1 88.    Sometimes  alfo  RcduAion  is  made,   not  to  the  Senie  of  Man, 

jofnetimes        but  to  the  Senfe  of  othtr  Creatures,   whofc  Senfations,    in  fome  Parti- 
made  '^'^^^^  culars,    cxcccd  thofe  of  Men ;  as  the  Senfation  of  a  Hound,    in  fome 
Animals.    ^^  Kinds  of  Smell ;    and  the  Senfations  of  a  Cat,  an  Owl,  fcfr.  which  fee 
Things  in  the  Night  by  the  latent  Light  of  the  Air,  which  is  not  ex- 
ternally illuminated.     For  ^elefius  has   juftly  obferved,    that  there  is   a 
certain  original  Light  in  the  Air  itfelf  j   tho*  fmall,  faint,  and  generally 

unferviccable, 

"  Sec  Mr.  BojU\  Medicina  Hydrojlaticai   and  the  de  Augment  is  Seientiarum,  p.  46.    ■ 

^  Sec  above,  J.  158. 

»  Thus  the  Motion  of  Sounds,  and  even  of  Light,  which  foems  the  fwiftefl  Motion  of  all, 
is  now  reduced  to  Calculation.  See  the  Author's  Hijiory  of  Sounds^  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarusni 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Oftics,  and  Princifia^  paflim. 

y  See  above,  J.  158. 
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unferviceable,  with  regard  to  the  Eyes  of  Men,  and  many  other  Crea- 
tures •,  becaiife  the  Animals  to  whofe  Senfe  this  Light  is  proportioned 
can  fee  by  Night ;  which  it  is  not  fo  probable  they  fliould  do  without 
Light,  or  by  an  internal  Light  of  their  own  '. 

189.  It  muft  here  be  obferved,  that  we  treat  only  of  the  Failures  or 
Infufficiencies  of  the  Senfes,  and  the  Remedies  thereof:  for  the  Decep- 
tions of  the  Senfes  fhould  be  referred  to  the  particular  Enquiries  of  Senfey 
afid  SerfMitj  * ;  excepting^nly  that  grand  Fallacy  of  the  Senfes,  in 
making  the  Meafurc  anciRule  of  Things  correfpond  to  Man;  and 
not  to  the  Univerfe :  which  is  an  Error  that  cannot  be  corrcftcd,  but  by 
Reafon  and  univerfal  Philofophy  ^ 

Aphorism    XLL 

190.  Amoog  our  Prerogathe  Infiances^  we  aflign  the  eighteenth  Place  (i  g.)^^^^^: 
to  Journyirtg  Inftances  ^  which  we  alfo  term  Injiances  of  the  Roady  and  fomc-  ing  Infianw. 
times  Jointed  Injiances :  that  is,  fuch  as  indicate  the  Motions  of  Nature, 
gradually  continued,  or  connefted.     But  the  Inftances  of  this  Kind  rather 

efcape  the  Observation  than  the  Senfe.  And,  indeed,  the  Negligence  of  Strangely  pa/-^ 
Men  is  here  furprizing:  for  they  contemplate  Nature  only  by  Fits  zndfi^'^^* 
Starts,  or  periodically ;  and  then  too  it  is  after  Bodies  are  compleat  and 
finiftied  •,  and  not  in  their  Procefs,  or  whilft  the  Operation  is  in  hand. 
But  if  any  Man  defired  to  confider,  and  examine,  the  Contrivances  and 
Induftry  of  a  certain  Artificer,  he  would  not  be  content  to  view  only 
the  rude  Materials  of  the  Workman,  and  then  immediately  the  finifh'd 
Work  ;  but  covet  to  be  prefcnt  whilft  the  Artift  profecutes  his  Labour, 
and  exercifes  his  Skill.  And  the  like  Courfe  ihould  be  taken  in  the 
Works  of  Nature. 

191.  For  Example;    if  any  one  would  enquire  into  the  Vegetation  ofSjeemptifitJin 
Plants^   he  Ihould   have    an  Eye  from   the    firft  fowing  of  the  Sced^  ^^getati9n. 
and  examine  it,  almoft  every  Day,  by  taking,  or  plucking  up,  a  Seed 

after  it  had  remained,  for  one,  two,  or  three  Days,  in  the  Ground ;  to 
obferve,  with  Diligence,  (i.)  when,  ^nd  in  what  manner,  the  Seed  b^ins 
to  fwell,  grow  plump,  and  be  fiU'd,  or  become  turgid,  as  it  were,  with 
Spirit :  (2.)  Next,  how  it  burfts  the  Skin,, and  ftrikes  its  Fibres,  with  fomc 
Tendency  upwards  ;  unlefs  the  Earth  be  very  ftubborn :  (3.)  How  it 
ihoots  its  Fibres,  in  part,  to  conftitute  Roots  downwards  ;  in  part,  to 
form  Stems  upwards  ;    and  fometimes  creeping  fideways,  if  it  there  find 

»  Sec  the  Author's  Table  of  Enptiry  fir  the  Hiftory  of  Light  and  Zplenderj  VoL  IIL 
h  322. 

•  See  de  Augment,  Scientiar.  p.  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2|  1 1 3  ;  and  the  Syha  Syhamm,  paffiiQ. 

*  See  Part  I.  Jpt.  42,  (^c. 

Vol.  IL  U  u  u  th« 
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the  Earth  more  open,  pervious,  and  yielding :  with  many  Particulars  of 
the  fame  Kind  ^ 
H  thiUdtch^      192.  And  the  like  (hould  be  done  as  to  Eggs,  during  their  hatching  : 
^H  tf^W*    where  the  whole  Proccfs  of  Vivification,    and  Organization,   might  be 
*^  eafilv  viewed  ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  Yolk,  what  of  the  White**,  (^c. 

Unaerftand  the  fame  of  Creatures  bred  from  Putrefaftion :  for  as   to 
perfeft,  tcrreftrial  Aninlals,  'tis  fomewhat  inhumane  to  enquire  into  them, 
by  cutting  the  Fatus  out  of  the  Uterus ;   unlefs  when  Opportunity  of- 
fers, by  Death,  Abortions,   the  Fortune  of  the  Chace,  fcff.    A  Watch, 
therefore,  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  kept  upon  Nature ;  as  fhe  is  better 
diftover*d  by  Night  than  by  Day  * :  for  thcfe  Contemplations  and  En- 
quiries may  be  called  Nocturnal ;  by  reafon  of  the  Smallnefs,  and  Dura- 
bility, or  flow  burning  of  the  Watch-Light,  here  fet  up. 
Xftthinldx^       193.  The  fame  is  alfo  to  be  attempted  in  inanimate  Bodies  ;  and  this 
myofniag  ^^  y^y^  endeavour'd  after,  by  obferving  the  Ways  wherein  Liquors  open 
»dia!^^^   thcmfelvcs  by  Fire :  for  Water  opens  one  way,  Wine  another.  Vinegar 
another,  Vequice  another;   and  Milk,   Oil,  ^c.   with  a   ftill   greater 
Difference ;  as  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  boiling  them  over  a  foft  Fire, 
in  a  Glafs  Veflcl  ^    But  thefc  Things  are  here  touched  lightly  ;  the  Place 
for  treating  them  more  exactly  and  fully,   being  when  we  come  to  en- 
quire into  the  latent  Pr^cefs  tf  Things  » :  for  it  muft  be  all  along  remem- 
ber'd,  that  we  do  not,  at  prcfcnt,  treat  Things  themfclves,  but  barely 
produce  Examples. 

Aphorism    XLII. 

(t^,)  SgppU.  194*    ^^    ^^he   nineteenth  Place    come   Sup^emental  Injtances\    or   In- 

mental  In-  fiances    of  Suhftitution  \  which  we  alfo   call  Injiances  of  Refuge ;  that  isy 

ftanees,  or  fuch  as  afford  Information  where  the  Senfes  perfeftly  fail  us :  fo  that  we 

SM^I^ttM.  ^^^  recourfe  to  them  when  the  proper  Injiances  cannot  be  had.    This 

p        . .  *  StthftitMtion  is  procured  two  Ways  ;  viz,  cither  by  approximation^  or  by 

Vfe  .(i.)  By      195-  ^^^  Example ;   there  is  no  Medium  found,  that  can  poffibly  ex- 

Appr$xims-    elude  the  Operation  of  the  Loadftonc,  in  moving  Iron  5  not  Gold,  not 

^'«»-  Silver,  Stone,  Glafs,  Wood,  Water,  Oil,  Cloth,  Air,  Flame,  tfr.   yet, 

by   an   exaA    Scrutiny,    fome   Medium    may    perhaps   be    found    to 

deaden  this  Virtue,  more  than  any  other  Medium,  comparatively,   and 

in  fome  degree. 

196.  So, 

*  S«e  Dr.  Grrn^s  Anatmy  tffUnts^  ti  alfo  that  ofMalfighi ;  and  fevertd  Pieces  to  the  &me 

f  urpofe  in  the  Pbilofofbical  franfa^ions^  French  Memoirs,  Sec. 

'  See  Harpejt  Higimore,  Mdlpigbi,  &c.  upcm  thia  Subject 

^  Viz,  Where  flie  is  removed  from  human  Sight;  as  ue  is  in  thefe  grand  Works,  the  For- 
mation of  Vegetables,  Animals,  and  Minerals. 

f  See  thb  Subjedl  profecuted  in  the  Jutbor^s  Hijiory  ofCondenfation  and  RarifaBion,  p.  55  j, 
536. 

<  See  the  Autbor's  Hiftorj  ofCondenfation  and  Rarifaaion  throaghcut.  Vol.  III.  /.S07,  ^c. 
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196.  Thus  fuppofe,  the  Loadftone  would  not  attraft  Iron  fo  much  thrc'  ExmpMedin 
Gold  of  a  certain  Thicknefs,  as  thro  the  fame^pace  of  Air  ;    or  not  {o  fbe  LoadjUm. 
much   thro*  ignited  Silver,    as  thro'  the  fame  when  cold,   6fr.    for  we 

have  not  made  the  Trials :  but  it  is  fufficient  to  propofe  them,  by  way 
of  Example  **. 

197.  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  Body  found  here   upon  the  Earth,  ^*^''»^^^'« 
but  what  is  fufceptible  of  Heat,  when  applied  to  the  Fire :    yet  Air  re- 
ceives  Hent  much    fooner  than    a  Stone.     And  fuch  is    the  Subjlitution 

made  in  the  way  of  Degree^  or  /ipproximation. 

198.  The  *y«ij?i/////6>»  by  Analogy,  isufefiil-,  but  lefs  certain  :  and  there- -^^^C^O  *i 
fore  to  be  praftifed  with  Judgment.     This  is  performed  when  an  inflbn-  ^^^SJ^ 
fible  Thing  is  brought  down  to  the  Senfe  ;  not  by  the  fenfible  Operations 

of  the  infenfible  Body  itfelf ;  but  by  confidering  fome  other  fenfible 
Body  of  kin  thereto. 

199.  For  Example  ;    if  the  Subjeft  of  Enquiry  were   the  Mixture  of^^^l^f^^^^ 
SpritSy  which  are  invifible  Subftances :  we  are  here  to  obferve,  that  there  [/spir^ils!^* 
feems  to  be  a  certain  Affinity  between  Bodies,  and  the  Matter  thatieeds 

or  nourifhes  them.  Thus  Oil  and  fat  Bodies  feem  to  be  the  Food  of 
Flame  ;  and  Water  and  aqueous  Bodies,  the  Food  of  Air :  for  Flames 
multiply  themfelves  upon  the  Exhalations  of  Oil*,  and  Air  upon  the 
Vapour  of  Water.  In  this  Enquiry,  therefore,  we  may  confider  the 
Mixture  of  Water  and  Oil,  which  is  manifeil  to  the  Senfe  ;  tho*  the 
Mixture  of  Air  and  Flame  is  not  perceptible.  Now,  Oil  and  Water 
are  very  imperfeftly  mix'd  together  by  Compofition,  or  Agitation ;  but 
more  curioufly  and  elaborately  in  Plants,  Blood,  and  the  Parts  of 
Animals:  and,  therefore,  fomething  of  the  lilce  kind  may  ha{^)en  as 
to  the  Mixture  of  Flame  and  Air  in  untangible  Bodies.  For,  the*  Flame 
and  Air  do  not  well  incorporate  by  fimple  Motion  ;  yet  they  feem  to 
mix  in  the  Spirits  of  Plants,  and  Animals ;  the  rather,  becaufe  all  ani« 
mal  Spirits  prey  upon  both  Kinds  of  Moifture,  viz.  the  aqueous,  the 
unftuous,  as  its  Aliment  ^ 

200.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Subjcdt  of  Enquiry  be  not  the  -ftr&fk  In  tbeCmM^^ 
Mixture    of  pneumatical,   or  untangible  Bodies,   but   only   their  Qm-fi^^^^^f^^ 
fojiiion  ;   viz.  whether   they  will  eajily  mix   among  themfelves :   or  rather,  ^fJ'S^l^^^ 
fuppofe,  .for  Example,  certain  Winds,  or  Exhalations,  or  other  pneuma* 

tical  Bodies,  which  mix  not  with  common  Air,  but  only  lodge  and  float 
therem,  under  the  Form  of  Globules  and  Drops  ;  as  being  rather  broke 
and  ground  by  the  Air,  than  received  into  and  incorporated  with  it. 
Now  this  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  Senfe,  either  in  common  Air, 
or  other  pneumatical  Bodies,  by  reafon  of  their  Subtilty,  or  Finenels ; 
but  a  certain   Image,   or  Reprefentation,    may  be  had  of  the  Thingt 

*»  See  below,  jfpb.  43.  f  204. 

'  See  the  Jxioms  at  the  Clofe  of  the  Hifitry  9/  Lifi  sni  Destby  Vol.  Ill,  p.  418,  &r«     See 
aUb  Mr.  Boj/e'$  Experiments  to  this  porpofe.    Jbridgm.  VoL  JL  p.  469. 
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with  regard  to  its  Poffibility,  in  tangible  Fluids  ;    fuch  as  Quickfilver» 
Oil,  Water  ^,  and  even  in  Air  itfelf,  when  it  is  broke  and  diffipated  ; 
or  rifes  in  fmall  Particles,  or  Bubbles  thro'  Water  ;   and  again,  an  Image 
of  it  may  be  had  in  the  groffer  Fumes  ^  j    and  laftly,  in  Duft,  raised  and 
floating  in  the  Air :  in  all  which  Cafes,  there  is  no  Incorporation  made. 
And  this  Reprefentation  is  not  faulty,  provided  it  be  firft  carefully  ex- 
amined, whedier,  among  pneumatical  Bodies,  there  may  be  fuch  an  He- 
terogeneity as  is  found  among  Liquors :   for  in  cafe  there  is,  then  thcfe 
R^prefentations  by  Analogy  may  be  commodioufly  fubftituted  ". 
Sufpliminul       20 1  •  And  tho%   as  we  before  obferved.  Information  is  to  be  derived 
Inftanees^       from  thefe  Supplemental  Inftances^  by  way  of  Refuge  or  Recourfe ",  when 
f  /    '  A*^"  /wp^r  Inftances  are  wanting  ;    yet  we  would  have  it  underftood,  that  they 
the  proper  ones  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  gireat  Ufe,  even  when  the  proper  Inftances  are   procurable  ; 
may  te  bad.     particularly   in  ftrengthening    the  Information,    with    the  Affiftance   of 
thofe.    But  the  Time  for  treating  of  thefe  Inftances  more  exaftly,    is 
when  wc  come,  by  the  Law  of  Order,  to  die  Helps  of  Induction  ^ 

Aphorism  XLIII. 

(20.)  LdMeing      ^^^*    ^^    ^^    twentieth    Place    come   Lancing  Inftances  y    which    we 

Infiances.       alfo,   fof  a  different  Reafon,    call  by  the  Name  of  Vellicating  Inftances. 

neir  U/e.  We  call  them  Vellicating  Inftances^  becaufe  they  twitch  the  Underftanding  5 
and  Lancing  Inftances^  becaufe  they  cut  or  lance  through  Nature :  whence 
we  alfo  call  them  Democritical  Inftances  "* ;  that  is,  fuch  as  remind  the  Un- 
derftanding of  the  admirable  and  exquifite  Subtilty  of  Nature-,  fo  as  to 
excite  and  awaken  it  to  Attention,  Obfervation,  and  proper  Enquiry. 

ExempliJiediM     2^3*  ^^^  Example  •,  the  following  are  Lancing  or  Vellicating  Inftances. 

gruuFariity,{i.)  That  fo  fmall  a  Drop  of  Ink,  m  a  Pen,  Ihould  be  drawn  out  into 
fo  many  Letters,  or  Lines,  as  we  find  it  •,  (2.)  that  Silver  gilt  upon  its 
external  Surface,  fhould  be  drawn  to  fuch  a  vaft  Length  of  gilded  Wire "  i 
(3.)  thatfo  very  fmall  a  Worm  as  that  found  in  the  Skin,  fliouid  have  a 
Spirit,  and  a  peculiar  Strufture,  and  Organization  of  different  Parts  ; 
(4.)  that  a  little  Saffron  fhould  tinge  a  whole  Hoglhead  of  Water  *" ; 
(5.)  that  a  little  Civet,  or  Mufk,  fhould  fill  a  large  Chamber  with  its  Odour  i 
(6.)  that  fuch  a  great  Cloud  of  Smoke  fhould  be  rais'd  from  a  little 
Incenfe ;  (7.)  that  the  exad  Differences  of  Sounds  fhould  be  every  Way 

conveyed 

^  Thefe  being  heterogeneous  Fluids,  and  not  mudng  together  upon  fluking^ 

'  Which  do  not  incorporate  with  the  Air. 

^  See  Mr.  Boyle  upon  the  different  Surfaces  of  Fluids  in  contad.  Abriigm.  VoL  I.  p.  31$-^. 
318.  and  388-.396. 

^  See  above,  J.  194. 

«  A  Part  of  the  If  ovum  Organum  that  is  wanting.    See  above,  PartIL  Afh.  21. 

f  Alluding  to  the  Jtoms  o/Dcmociitw.  See  the  Author'^  Eiflay  upon  the  Corfufiular  FtU 
io/opby.  Vol.  III.  p.  599. 

<  See  Mr.  Boy/e  upon  Effluvia^   Abridgm.  yoi- 1,  p*  405. 

!  See  Mr.  M^le  upon  Effluvia,  Sec.  FoL  L  p.  397— '43S. 
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conveyed  through  the  Air  \  and  even  through  the  Holes  and  Pores  of 
"Wood  and  Water,  (tho*  much  weakened,  indeed,  in  the  Paflage;)  and 
be  reflededwith  great  Diftinftnefs  and  Velocity  ;  (8.)  thatLightand  Cor 
lour  fliould  fo  fuddenly  pafs  through  fuch  a  Bulk  of  folid  Matter,  as  Glafs, 
or  of  a  Fluid,  as  Water  ;  yet  fo  as  at  the  fame  time  to  convev  a 
great  and  cxquifite  Variety  of  Images  ;  even  tho'  the  I-right  fuffers  Re- 
tradlion  and  Refledion  ;  (9.)  that  the  Loadftone  (hould  operate  through 
all  Kinds  of  Bodies,  even  the  moft  Compaft  and  Solid  ;  and  what  is  ftill 
more  wonderful;  (10.)  that  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  the  Aftion  of  one  Thing, 
does  not  greatly  hinder  the  Adtion  of  another,  in  a  neutral  or  indiffe- 
rent Medium,  fuch  as  the  Air  is.  Thus  numberlcfs  Images  of  vifible 
Objedls  are  carried  through  the  Air ;  numberlefs  Percuffions  of  articulate 
Voices;  numberlefs  fpecific  Odours;  as  thofe  of  Violets,  Rofes,  ^c.  even 
Cold,  Heat,  and  magnetical  Virtues ;  all  pafs  through  the  Air,  at  once, 
without  obftruding  one  another  ;  as  if  each  of  them  had  its  own  feparate 
Way  or  Paflage,  fo  as  to  prevent  impinging  againft,  meeting  with,  ot 
obftrufting  one  another. 

204.  To  t\itk  Lancing  Injiancesy  may  be  advantageoufly  fubjoined  thofe 
we  term  the  Limiting  Inftancesj  with  regard  to  this  Lancing ;  as  for 
Example,  in  the  Cafes  juft  mentioned,  that  (i.)  one  Aftion  does  not 
difturb  or  hindef  another  of  a  different  Kind ;  tho*  two  of  the  fame 
Kind  damp  or  extinguifli  each  other  ;  that,  (2,)  the  Light  of  the  Sun 
extinguiflies  or  overpowers  the  Light  of  the  Glow-worm  ;  that,  (3.)  the 
Report  of  a  Cannon  drowns  the  Voice  ;  that,  (4.)  a  ftronger  Odour  over- 
powers one  that  is  more  delicate ;  that,  (5.)  a  ftronger  Heat  prevails 
over  one  that  is  more  gentle ;  and,  (6.)  that  an  Iron-Plate  put  between 
the  Loadftone  and  a  Needle,  hinders  the  magnetic  Virtue.  But  the  pro- 
per Place  of  treating  thefe  Inftatues  alfo,  is  under  the  Helps  of  Induction  ^ 

205.  And  fo  much  for  the  Injiances  of  Help  to  the  Senfes  v  which  are  Iniroduaim 
of  capital  Ufe  in  the  Buftnefs  of  Information  :  for  Information  begins  with  ^*  Praaia. 
the  Senfe  *.     But  the  whole  Affair  terminates  in  Praftice,  and  Works : 

which  are  the  End  ;  as  Information  is  the  Beginning  ".      And,  therefore, 
the  Injiances  of  principal  Ufe  in  PraSticCy  are  next  to  follow. 

Aphorism  XLIV. 

206.  The  Injiances  of  principal  Ufe  in  PraSlice  are  of  two  Kinds,  and  PrMBicalTrr- 
feven  in  Number  ;  all  which  we  call  by  the  general  Name  of  PraEiicalfi^^'^^>^^^' 
Injiances,     Now    Praftice  has   two   Inconveniences,    or  Defeats  5  and  fo 

many  general  Kinds  of  Prerogative  Injiances  *.     For  Praftice  ckher  fails, 
or  over-burdens.      Pradlice  fails  principally  from  a   wrong  Determina- 
tion, 

•  A  Part  not  entered  upon  by  the  Author.    See  above,  Jpb.  ti.  and  43. 

•  See  above,  ^^^.38. 

•  Sec  rartU.  4fb.  i. 

^  Vix,  Two,  correfponding  to  the  two  Kinds  of  Defefts  of  Pradlic*  :   feur  DefcO*  pf  the 
firft  Kind  are  enumerated  in  this  Paragraph  i  and  three  of  the  fecond>  in  the  next. 
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tion,  and  Meafure  of  the  Powers  and  Aftions  of  Bodies ;  efpecially  after 
a  diligent   Enquiry  into  the  Subjed:.     But    the  Powers  and  Aftions  of 
Mathematital  Bodies  are  circumfcribed  and  meafurcd  ;  either,  (i,)  by  Space  of  Place  ^  j 
Jfijlances.        ^2.)  by  Moments  of  Tme^  ;  (3,)  by  the  Correfpondence  orProforiion  of  ^an^ 
tity  *  ;  or,  (4.)  by  the  Predominancy  of  Virtue  *  :  and  unlefs  thefe  four  Things 
are  well  and  diligently  weighed,    the  Sciences  indeed,    may,  perhaps,  be 
beautiful  in  Show  and  Appearance ;  but  they  will  remain  unfruitful,  or 
barren  of  Works.     And  the  four  Injlances^  with  regard  to  thtkfour  Parti^ 
cularsj  we  call,  in  general.  Mathematical  Injtanccs ;  or  Injlances  of  Men^ 
furatton  ^ 
Franice,  how     207.  Pradice  proves  burdenfome   either,   (i.)   from   the  admixture  of 
rendered  bur-  ufelefs  Things  ^ ;  (2.)  from  a  Multiplicity  of  Inftruments  ^ ;  or,  (3.)  from 
the  Bulk  of  the  Matter,  and  Bodies  required,  in  certain  Works  ^    Thofc 
Injlances^  therefore,  ought  to  be  highly  efteemed,  which  cither,    (i.)  di- 
reft  and  determine  Praftice  to  fuch  Things  as  chiefly  regard  the  Benefit 
and  Advantage  of  Mankind  ;    or,    (2.)    retrench  the  Number  of  Inftru- 
ments  required  •,  or,  (3.)  fave  and  leflen  the  Materials  to  be  emiploy'd. 

208.  And  the  three  Injlances  correfponding  to  thefe  three  Parti- 
culars,  or  Requifites,  we  call  by  the  fingle  Name  of  Propitious  or  Bene- 
volent Injlances  U  We  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe  feven  Injlances^  feparately ; 
and  with  them  conclude  this  3c£tion  of  the  Doilrine  of  Prerogative  In- 
jlances. 

Aphorism    XLV. 


dtnjome. 


Propitious  In- 
fiances. 


{zi.)Inflances 
of  the  Staff. 


Virtues  have 
their  Sphere 
§f Activity. 

Some  operate 
at  a  Difianee. 


Some  operate 
only  in  Con^ 


209.  In  the  twenty-firjl  Place,  therefore,  among  Prerogative  Injlancesy 
come  Injlances  of  the  Staffs  or  Meafuring-Rod  *y  which  we  alfo  call  Per- 
meatingy  or  Teminating  Injlances  -,  for  the  Forces  and  Motions  of  Things 
operate  and  exert  themfelves  in  certain  Spaces,  that  are  not  indefinite  or 
fortuitous,  but  determinate  and  finite  :  and  the  due  Obfervance  and  mark- 
ing of  thefe  Spaces  in  every  Nature  fought,  is  of  great  Importance  to 
Praftice ;  not  only  in  preventing  us  from  being  deceived  by  it ;  but 
alfo  in  enlarging  and  rendering  it  more  extenfive  and  powerfiil:  For  it 
is  fometimes  polfible  to  extend  Virtues  and  Powers ;  and,  as  it  were, 
bring  Diftances  nearer,  as  we  fee  in  Ttelefcopes. 

210.  There  are  alfo  many  Virtues  that  operate  and  extend  their  Force 
only  by  manifeft  Contaft  •,  as  in  the  Percuffion  of  Bodies ;  where  one 
Body  does  not  move  another,  unlefs  the  impelling  Body  touches  the 
Body  impelled.    So,  likcwife,  external  Remedies,  as  Unguents  and  Plai- 

fters, 

*  Seebelow,  Jph.4,^. 
y  Sec  below,  Jph.  4^6. 

*  See  below,  Jph.  47. 

*  «ee  below,  Aph.  48. 

^  Which  fee  below,  Jph,  45^48. 
«  See  below,  jfph.j^g. 
^  Sec  below,  Jph.  50. 
«  See  below,  Aph,  51, 
f  Sec  ^/*,  49—51. 
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fters,  exert  not  their  Virtues,  without  Touching  the  Body.  And,  laftly, 
the  Objefts  of  the  Tafte,  and  Touch,  do  not  ftrike,  or  afFeft,  if  iiot 
contiguous  to  the  refpeftive  Organs. 

211.  There  are  alfo  other  Virtues,  which  operate  at  a  fmall  Diftance  \  Others  operati 
very  few  whereof  have  been  hitherto  obferved  ;  whilft  there  arc  more  of  ^^  ^fi'^^  ^'' 
them  than  Men  fufpeft.     Thus,  to  give  obvious  Examples  ;  Amber,  and*^**^^'' 

Jet,  attradt  Straws,  and  other  light  Bodies.  Bubbles  of  Water  approach- 
ing each  other,  run  together.  Some  purgative  Medicines  draw  the  Hu- 
mours downwards,  and  the  like.  But  that  magnetic  Virtue  whereby  Iron 
and  the  Loadftonc,  or  Loadftones  themfeives,  meet  each  other,  operates 
only  in  a  certain  little  Sphere  of  Aftivitv  ;  but  if  there  be  any  magnetic 
Virtue  flowing  from  the  inner  Parts  or  the  Earth,  to  the  Needle,  in 
refpedt  of  its  Verticity,    the  Operation  is  performed  at  a  great  Diftance. 

212.  Again;  if  there  be  any  magnetic  Virtue,  which  operates  by  Con- Sme^ttwy 
fent,  between  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  and  ponderous  Bodies  ;  or  between ^^*"*^'* 
the  Globe  of  the  Moon  and  the  Waters  of  the  Sea  ;  which  feems  highly 
probable  from  the  Spring-Tides  ■ ;   or  between  the  Sphere  of  the  Fixed 

Stars  and  the  Planets,  fo  as  to  attraft  the  Planets  to  their  Apogees  i  all 
chefe  muft  operate  at  very  great  DJftances. 

213.  There  are  alfo  found  certain  Communications  of  Flame,  to  con- Inftanad in 
fiderable  Diftances,   in  certain  Materials:    as  they  relate,    in  particular,  ^^-^p^^^* 
of  the  Naphtha  of  Babylon.     Heat,  likewife,  infinuates  itfelf'to  great  Di.^*'^^''' 
fiances  ;  and  fo  does  Cold :  infomuch,  that  the  huge  Mafles  of  Ice  broke 

off,  and  floating  in  the  North  Sea,  and  thence  coming  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  fl:rike  a  Coldnefs  many  Leagues  off,  perceptible  to  the  Inhabitants 
about  Canada  \ 

214.  Odours,  likewife,  tho'  thefe  feem  always  attended  with  a  cori^  ^^Odoun^ 
real  Emiflion  of  the  odoriferous  Subfl:ance,  operate  at  confiderable  Di-^^f'^'*  ^"' 
fiances  ;  as  appears  to  fuch  as  fail  along  the  Coafls  of  Florida^  or  fome    '^ 
Parts  of  Spain^  where  there  are  whole  Groves,  or  Woods  of  Lemmons, 
Oranges,    and   the  like  odoriferous  Trees  -,   or  Thickets  of  Rofemary, 
Marjoram,    &?r.  *    And  laftly.    Sounds,    but   particularly   the  Rays  of 
Light,  operate  to  prodigious  Diftances  ^. 

215.  But  all  thefe  Virtues,  whether  they  operate  to  fmall,    or  hrge  jff  rtrtm 
Diftances,    certainly   operate  to  finite  ones,  and  fuch  as  are  known  to  iimital. 
Nature :    fo  that  there  are  certain  fixed  Bounds,  which  they  cannot  ex- 
ceed ;  and  that  in  Proportion,  either  (i.)  to  the  Bulk  and  Quantity  of 

the  Bodies ;  br,  (2.)  to  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of  the  Virtues ;  or, 
(3.)   to  the  Suitablenefs  or  Unfuitablcncfs  of  the  Medium :    all  which, 

pught 

«  S<rc  roL  in.  t,  614,  «rc. 
\  Sec  Mr.  Boyle'^  Hiftory  of  dldy  paffim. 
'*  Sec  Mr.  Bojle  of  Effluvia, 

^  See  Mr.  £vyif,Ik.  H^k,  Sir  I/aa€  Nnt/ton,  the  PbiioftfbUnl  TranfamonSy  Trmh  4&* 
mirs^  Sec. 
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ought  to  be   carefully  obferved,   and   brought  to  Computation'.     And 
again;  the  Meafures  of  thofe  called  Violent  Motions^   or  the  Motions  of 
Projedliles,  as  Bullets  from  Guns,  the  Motions  of  Carriages,  £5?^.  ought 
to  be  obferved  and  determined :  for  thefe  alfo  have  manifeftly  their  fixed 
Limits. 
tome  aa  At  a       2 1 6.   There  are,   likewife,   certain  Motions  and  Virtues,   contrary  to 
Diftance^  4»ithofe  that'  Operate  by  Conu6t,    and  not  at  a  Diftance  •,    as  adting  at 
notbyConua.^  Diftance,  and  not  by  Contaft:  and  again;  others  that  operate  weaker 
at  a  fmall   Diftance,   and  ftronger  at  a   greater.     Thus  Vifion  is  not 
well  performed  in  Contadt ;  but  requires  a  certain  Medium,    and  a  cer- 
tain Diftance,  to  be  perfect :  tho*  I  have  been  aflured,    by  a  Perfon  of 
Veracity,  who  was  couched  for  Catarafts  in  his  Eyes,  (which  is  an  Ope- 
ration performed  by  means  of  a  fmall  filver  Needle,  thruft  between  the 
firft  Coat  of  the  Eye,  to  remove  and  force  away  the  Film  of  the  Cata- 
raft  into  the  Corner  of  the  Eye,)   that  he  clearly  faw  the  Needle  mov- 
ing over  the  Pupilla,  or  Sight  of  the  Eye  "*. 
Exemplified        217.  But  allowing  this,    'tis  manifeft,    that  larger  Objefts  cannot  be, 
inVifton.        well  or  diftinftly  feen,  except  in  the  Vertex  of  a  Cone,  made  by  the  con- 
verging of  the  Rays  from   fome  Diftance.     Thus  old  Men  fee   better 
when  the  Objeft  is  removed    a  little  farther  off,  than  when  it  is  nean 
And  it  is  certain,  that  in  Projedtiles,  the  Percuffion  is  not  fo  ftrong  at 
too  fmall  a  Diftance,  as  it  is  foon  after,    or  at  the  due  Diftance.     The 
Meafures,  therefore,  of  thefe  Things,  and  others  of  the  like  Kind,  are  to 
be  fet  down,  to  determine  their  Motion  in  Point  of  Diftance. 
ne Motions  of     2 1 8,  We  muft  not  omit  another  Kind  of  Local  Meafu re  of  Motion^ 
Expanfion  to    which  regards  not  progreflive,    but  fpherical  Motion ;    that  is,    the  Ex- 
ke  meafured.    panfion  of  Bodies  into  a  larger  Sphere,  or  their  Contraftion  into  a  left. 
For  we  ftould  enquire^,  among  the  Meafures  of  Motion,  what  Degree  of 
Compreflion  or  Extenfion,  Bodies,  according  to  their  Nature,  may  eafily 
and  readily  fufFer  ;  and  at  what  Point  they  begin  to  refift ;  and  at  length, 
will  fuftiin.no  more.     Thus  when  a  blown  Bladder   is  comprefs'd,  the 
Exemplified  in  h\r  fuftains  fome  Degree   of  Compreffure  i   but  if  the  Comprcffure  be 
ablnon  BUd' ^^^  great,    the  Air  enduring  it  no  longer,  burfts  the  Bladder,   and  frees 
^'''  itfelf? 

In  Air  under      219.  But  to  make  amoreexadt  Experiment  to  this  Purpofe,  we  took 
Water.  a  fmall,  light,  and  thin  metalline  Bell  j  and  plunged  it  into  a  Bafon  of 

Water,  fo  that  it  carried  down  along  with  it  the  Air  contained  in  its 
Cavity,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Veffel  j  where  we  had  firft  placed  a  little 
Ball,  which  the  Cavity  of  the  Bell  was  to  fall  upon.  When  this  Ball  was 
little  in  Proportion  to  the  Cavity  of  the  Bell,  the  Air  flirunk  itfelf-into 
a  lefs  Compafs,  without  efcaping ;  but  if  the  Ball  was  fo.  large,  that 
the  Air  could  not  freely  yield,  the  Air  would  then,    as  being  impatient 

of 

«  Here  wc  may  obfcrve  the  proper  Ufe  of  Calcalation,  or  Mathematics,  in  Phyfici. 
»  Sec  Sir  Ifaac  Newton' %  Optics;  particularly  the  Queries  at  the  End  thereof. 
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of  a  greater  Preffure,  raife  up  the  Bell,  on  one  fide,  and  afcend  in 
Bubbles". 

220.  Again  5   to  try  what  Degree  of  Extenfion  Air  is  capable  of,  ^tTbeR^rifaai' 
took  a  Glafs-Egg,  with   a  fmall  Orifice  at  one  End  thereof;   and  by ^" ^/ ^^^ ^'^' 
ftrong  Suction  drew  out  the  Air ;    then  immediately  flopping  the  Orifice 

with  the  Finger,  we  plunged  the  Glafs  in  Water ;  where  the  Finger  be- 
ing removed,  the  Air  that  was  ftretched  and  dilated  by  the  Sudlion, 
now  endeavouring  to  contraft  itfelf ;  (fo  that  if  the  Glafs  had  not  been 
plunged  in  Water,  it  would  have  drawn  in  the  external  Air  with  a  hif- 
fing  Noife  -,)  it  drew  in  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Water,  as  fufiiced  to  reco- 
ver the  remaining  Air  to  its  former  Bulk  or  Dimenfion  ^ 

221.  And  it  is  certain,  that  pneumatical,  or  rare  Bodies,  fuch  as  ^t^^ngibU B(h- 
Air,  will  fuffer  a  remarkable  Contraction  i  but  that  tangible  Bodies,  ^^^cmpufs.  '* 
as  Water,  fufFer  Comprefllon  with  much  greater  Difficulty,  and  in  a  lefs 
Degree.     What  this  Degree  might  be,  we  attempted  to  difcover  by  the 
following  Experiment. 

222.  Wecaufeda  hollow  and  ftrong  Globe  of  Lead  to  be  formed,  c^- Water  com* 
pable  of  containing  two  Wine  Pints  ;  and  having  made  a  Hole  therein,  we^''^^'^* 
fiU'd  the  Globe  with  Water  ;  then  folder*d  up  the  Orifice  with  Lead  ;  and 

now  beat  the  Sides  of  the  Globe  fiat  out  with  a  large  Hammer :  whence  the 
Water  was  of  necefllty  contrafted  •,  becaufe  a  Sphere  is  the  Figure  of  largeft 
Capacity.  And  when  hammering  was  of  no  farther  Service,  in  making 
the  Water  fhrink  ;  we  put  the  Lead  VefTel  into  a  Prefs,  and  fqueezed 
it ;  till  at  length  the  Water  forced  itfelf  thro*  the  foiid  Lead  j  and  flood 
upon  its  Surface,  like  a  Dew.  We  afterwards  computed  into  how  much 
lefs  Space  the  Water  was  driven,  by  this  violent  PrefTure  ^ 

223.  But  folid,  dry,  or  more  compact  Bodies,  as  Stones,  Wood,  and^^^'^'  bariet 
Metals,  fuftain  a  much  lefs,   and  almoft  imperceptible  Compreffion,   ^vA^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Extenfion  j  and  either  releafe  thcmfelves  by  breaking,  moving,  fqueezing 

out,  or  other  Evafions  ;  as  appears  in  the  bending  of  Wood,  or  Me- 
tal ;  in  Spring-Clocks,*  or  Watches  j  in  Projeftilcs,  Hammering,  and  nu- 
merous other  Motions. 

224.  But  all  thefe  Particulars,  together  with  their  Meafures,  are  to  Calculations, 
be  difcover'd  and  fet  down,  in  the  Enquiry  into  Nature^  either  in  ^^^^y^Y^^de^f 
of  certain  Calculation,  Eftimation,    or  Comparifon  5   as  the  Cafe  will  ^^kind. 
admit. 

»  The  Dcfign  was  here,  to  eftimate  the  Force  wherewith  Air  refifts  its  own  Condeniation,  or 
endeavour  to  cfcape.  Stt  Mr,  BojU^Pmumatual  Expirimeats  i  particularly  ^<5r/V^fls.  Vol.  II. 
p.  670 — 672. 

«  Sec  Mr.  Boylis  Works,  Abridgm.  Vol.  II.  p.  414. 

P  Sec  the  Experiments  of  the  Academie  del  Cimento ;  and  Mr.  Boylis  Works,  Abrldgnu 
Vol.  I.  p.  628,  629.  Vol.  II.  p.  290,  666,  703,  ^c. 

Vol.  11.  Xxx  Aphorism 
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Aphorism    XLVI. 

(22)  InftMMies     225.  In  the  twenfy-fecond  Place,  among  our  Prerogative  Inftances^  come 
oftbeCourfe.  Inftances  of  the  Courje,    or  Stage '9  which  we  alfo  fomctimes  call  Hjdro- 
metrical  Inftances " ;   deriving   the  Term  from  the  Hour-Glaffes  of  the 
neir  Office.    Ancients,   wherein  they   ufed  Water   inftead  of  Sand.     Thefc  Inftances 
meafure  Nature  by  Moments  of  Time  %  as  the  Inftances  (f  the  Staff*  mea- 
fure  them  by  Degrees  of  Space.    For  all  Motions,   or  natural  Aftions, 
are  performed  in  Time ;  one  indeed  fwifter,  and  another  flower ;  but  all 
AaiontfiT'    in  certain  Moments  well  known  to  Naairc.    Even  thofe  Anions  which 
forfi^i  in  dif-  feem  fuddcnly  performed,  or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  Eye,  as  we  phrafc 
fertnt  ftmes.  j^  ^^^  ^^^  found  to  differ  in  Time,  as  to  more  or  lefs. 
Exemplified  in     226,   And,  firft,  we  fec  that  the  Revolutions  or  Returns  of  the  Ce- 
tnany  Parttcu-  j^ftial  Bodies  are  performed  in  certain  Times  or  Periods  ;    {o  likewiie  is 
^^'^  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea.     The  Defcent  of  heavy  Bodies  towards 

the  Earth,  and  the  Alcent  of  light  Bodies  towards  the  Heavens,  is  per- 
form'd  in  certain  Moments ;  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Medium  it  moves  in.  The  Motions  of  a  Ship,  in  failing  ;  of  a  Horfe^ 
or  other  Creature,  in  running  -,  of  a  Projeftile,  in  flying,  fc?^.  are  all^ 
in  like  manner,  performed  in  certain  Times,  meafurahle  in  the  Amount 
or  Refult.  And,  with  regard  to  Heat,  we  fec  that  Boys,  in  the  Win- 
ter, will  wafh  their  Hands  in  the  Flame  of  a  common  Fire,  without 
burning  thcmfelves  •,  and,  in  the  way  of  Sport,  others  will,  by  a  nim- 
ble and  equable  Motion,  turn  Glafles  of  Wine,  or  Water,  upfKk-down^ 
and  recover  them  again,  without  fpilling:  and  there  are  many  Par- 
ticulars of  the  fame  Kind. 
InSwnd.  227.  So,  likewife,  fome  Compreflions,  Dilatations,  and  Eruptions,  or 

Explofions  of  Bodies,  happen  fwifter,  and  others  flower,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Body,  and  the  Motbn  ;  but  they  happen  in  certain 
Moments  of  Time,  Thus,  in  the  joint  Explofion  of  feveral  large  Can- 
nons, which  may  be  heard  fometimes  to  the  Diftance  of  thirty  Miles, 
the  Report  is  firft  audible  to  thofe  near  the  Pkce,  where  the  Diichaige  is 
made  •,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  who  are  farther  off*. 
JndViJioiL  228.  And  in  Vifion,  where  the  Action  is  exceeding  fwtft,  'tis  plain, 
that  certain  Moments  of  Time  are  required  to  its  Performance:  as  is 
plain  from  hence,  that  Bodies  are  rendered  invifible  through  too  great  a 
Velocity  of  Motion  *,  as  in  the  Difcharge  of  ^  Bullet  from  a  Gun ; 
where  the  Ball  flies  too  fwift  to  have  its  In^j^eflioo  received  bjr  the 
Eye. 

229,  And, 

*»  As  if  it  were  Inftances  of  the  Time-Keeper^^  or  Hour-QUfs. 
'  Sec  above,  Aph.  44. 
«  See  above,  Aph.  45. 

f  See  Mr.  WhijUn^  Second  Edition  of  his  EfTay  upon  the  Longitude ;    and  Dr.  Derbfim*% 
Kper  upon  the  Motion  of^unds^  in  the  Pbilofopbical  Tranjaaions,  N**  3x3*      ' 
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229.  And,  upon  comparing  this  with  the  like  Cafes,  we  have  {ovat- Tie  M^um  tf 
times  entertained  a  llrange  Sufpicion;  viz.  whether  the  Stars  of  a  clear  ^^>^''/j''^ 
Sky   be  fecn   by  us  at   the  precife  Time    they   really  exift,    or  rather  ^^^^-f"^^ 
Ibmewhat  later  •,    and,   whether  there  be  not,    with  regard  to  the  Sight 

of  the  Heavens,  a  true  and  apparent  Time,  as  well  as  a  true  Place,  nnd 
apparent  Place  •,  which  is  obferved  by  Aftronomers  in  the  Parallaxes.  For 
it  feems  incredible,  that  the  Rays  of  the  celeftial  Bodies  Ihould  inftantly 
travel  fuch  an  immenfe  Diftance  to  the  Sight  \  and  not  rather  vake  up 
fome  considerable  Time  in  the  Journey.  ''• 

230.  But  this  Sufpicion,  as  to  any  great  Interval  betwixt  the  real  and  />  extnmeiy 
apparent  Time,  afterwards  vanifh*d  •,   upon  confidering  that  infinite  Lofs-^"'^'' 
and  Diminution  of  Quantity,    as  to  Sight,  between  the  real  Body  of  a 

Star,  and  the  apparent  Objeft  \  which  Difference  is  caufed  by  the  Di- 
ftance ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  confidering  to  what  a  Diitance  Ob- 
jeds  that  are  barely  white  may,  of  a  fudden,  be  feen  here  below  \  amounting 
to  fixty  Miles  at  the  Icaft'':  for  there  is  no  queftion,  but  that  the 
Light  of  the  celeftial  Bodies  has  not  only  the  vivid  Strength  of  White- 
nels  i  but  alfo  vaftly  exceeds  the  Light  of  Flame,  as  We  find  Flame  here, 
in  Power  and  Strength  of  Radiancy.  Nay,  that  immenfe  Velocity  where- 
with grofs  Matter  moves,  in  the  diurnal  Rotation,  renders  this  wonder- 
fully fwift  Motion  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  from  the  Fixed  Stars,  more  pro- 
bable. But  what  has  the  greateft  Weight  with  me,  is  this  \  that  if  there 
ihould  here  be  any  confiderable  Space  of  Time  between  Reality  and 
S^ht  *9  or  the  Exiftence  of  the  Object)  and  its  being  feen  \  it  muft  then 
happen,  that  the  Sight  would  be  frequently  intercepted  and,  confounded 
by  Clouds,  arifing  in  the  mean  time ;  or  by  the  like  Difturbancei  in  the 
Medium*     And  thus  much  for  Uie  JimpU  Menfitraikn  rf  Ttme. 

231.  The  Meafure  of  Motions  and  Aftions  is  not,   however,   to  htneMeafuns 
Ibught   only  fimply;    but   much   rather   comparatively:    this  being  ^  tf potions  and 
Thii^  of  excellent  Ufe  5  and  having  r^rd  to  verv  many  ^^^^^^^^^^^  fo„lldcmpaf 
We  find,   that  the  Flafh  of  a  great  Gun  is  feen  before  the  Sound  is  ratmiy. 
heard  \   altho'  it  is  certain  that  the  Bullet  muft  ftrike  the  Air,    before  Motions  that 
the  Flame,  which  was  behind  it,   could  get  out;   and  that  this  xaM^  differ  eomf a- 
happen  from  a  greater  Velocity  in  the  Motion  of  Light,   than  in  the''^^'*'*^^' 
Motion  of  Sound.     We  find  alfo,   that  vifible  Objefts  are  fooner   re- 
ceived than  let  go  by  the  Sight  \  whence  it  is  that  the  Strings  of  a  mu- 

fical  Inftrument  ftruck  with  the  Fin^r,  appear  double,  or  treble,  in 
the  Vibration  ;  mz.  becaufe  a  new  Objeft  is  received  before  the  other  is 
difcharged  :  and,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  Rings  twirling  upon  an  Axis  feem 
Spheres ;  and  a  lighted  Flambeau,  carried  haftily  by  Night,  appears 
taird,  like  a  Comet. 

"  See  this  Time  computed  by  M.  Huygens  de  la  Lumiire,  p.  8  and  9.  See  alfo  Sir  I/aac 
Newton  upon  the  Sanjccl ;  and  compare  them  both  with  the  Papers  of  M*  Maraidi  in  the 
French  Memoirs,   Ann.  1 707 

*  Sec,  again^  Mr.  WbiJton\  ElTa/  upon  the  Longitnde. 

Xxx  2  232.  And 
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Whence  GiXi'      232.   And,  from  this  Foundation  of  the  Inequality  of  Motion  in  point 
laso  accounted  of  Velocity,  Galilceo  imugin'd  the  Caufe  of  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the 
/or  the  Tides,  g^^  ^^  j^^  £j.qj^  ^.j^^  Earth*s  revolving  with  a   greater  Velocity  than   the 
Waters :    whence  the  Waters  gathering  into  a  Heap  upwards,  afterwards 
funk  down  by  degrees ;  as  we  fee  in  a  Veflel  of  VV'ater  brilkly  revolved. 
But  this  Solution    he  invented    barely  upon  Suppofition,  and  not  upon 
Proof,  of  the  Earth's  Motion ;  and  alfo  without  being  well  informed  of 
the  fexhorary  Motion  *  of  the  Sea. 
TheUfeoftbe      233.   But  we  have  an  eminent  Example  of  the  comparative  Meafurc 
cmparative    Qf  Motion,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  its  remarkable  Ufe,  in  the  Bufinels 
Mo&Zfex^  of  Powder-Mines;  wherein  vaftMaflesof  Earth,  Piles  of  Buildings,  6fr. 
emplified  in    are  overturn'd,  and  tofs*d  into  the  Air  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Gun- 
Pifwder-         powder.     The  Caufe   whereof  is,   doubtlefs,   this  -,    that  the  Motion  of 
Mtneu  Dilatation  in  the  Powder,  which   is  the  impelling  Force,   is  many  De- 

grees fwifter  than  the  Motion  of  Gravity,  which  makes  the  Refiftance  ;  fb 
that  the  prevailing  Motion  is  performed,  before  the  oppofite  Motion  begins  : 
whilft,  at  firft,  there  was  a  kind  of  Neutrality,  or  want  of  Refiftance.    And 
hence,  in  all  Projeftiles,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  ftrong,  as  the  (harp  and 
quick  Stroke,  or  Percuffion,  that  carries  the  Body  fartheft.     Nor  was  it 
poflible  that  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Spirit  in  Animals,*  efpecially  in  thofe  (b 
bulky  as  the  Elephant,  or  the  Whale,  (hould  move,  and  manage  fo  great 
a  Mafs  of  Matter  -,    but  for  the  Velocity  of  the  Motion  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  the  Inability  of  the  corporeal  Mafs  to  refift. 
nistbeFottn-      234.   And  this  is  one  of  the  principal  Foundations  of  the  Magical  In- 
dation  of  Ma-  fiances^  which  we  (hall  foon  confider  ^  ;  wherein  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Matter 
gtcallnflan-    overpowers  and  fubdues  a  much  greater:   that  is,  where  there  may  be  a 
Pre-occupation,  or  Anticipation  of  Motions,  by  the  Velocity  of  one,  be- 
fore another  is  ready  *. 
ne  Cafe  to  he     235.   Laftlv,    this  Bufinefs    of  Anticipation  and  Subfequence,   (hould 
regarded  in  all  ht  obferved  m  all  natural  Aftions.     Thus   in  the  Infufion  of  Rhubarb, 
natural  Mt-  ^he  purgative  Virtue  is  drawn  out  firft  \   and  the  aftringent  Virtue  after- 
^^'  wards  *.     And  fomething  of  the  like  kind  we  have  found  upon  infufing 

Violets  in  Vinegar  ^  \  where  the  fweet  and  delicate  Odour  of  the  Flowers 
I  is  firft  received  ;  and  afterwards  the  more  earthy  Part ;  which  confounds 

I  the  Odour  :  therefore,  if  Violets  be  infiifed  for  a  whole  Day,  their  Smell 

'  is  obtained  much  fainter,   than  if  they  were  infufed  only  for  a  Quarter 

of  an  Hour,  and  then  taken  out.    And  becaufe  Violets  contain  but  little 
odoriferous.  Spirit,    if  frefti  ones  be  infufed  in  the  fame  Liquor,  every 
.  Quarter  of  an  Hour,    for  fix  Times ;   the  Tinfture,    or  Infufion,    will 
;  become  fo  rich  in  the  Space  of  an  Hour  and  an  half,  as  to  continue,  for 

^  2  a  whole 

!  »  Sec  Vol  HI.  p,  624. 

j  ,  y  See  below,  Aph,  51. 

'  *  This  dcferves  to  be  carefully  confider'd  and  remcmbir'd ;  for  many  eztraordiaary  Open* 

tions,  and  Cafes  of  Pradlicc,  depend  upon  it. 
*  See  the  Sylva  Syharum  under  the  Article  Infufion, 
^  See  the  Place  lafl  cited. 
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a  whole  Year,  of  an  exceeding  grateful  Odour,  not  inferior  to  the  Flowers 
themfelves.  But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  Odour  does  not  come 
to  colleft  its  full  Strength,  till  a  Month  after  the  Infufion  is  made. 
And  the  Bufinefs  of  Diftillation  affords  numerous  remarkable  Examples 
to  the  fame  Purpofc. 

Aphorism    XLVIL 

236.    In  xkit  twenty thiri  Place,  among  Prerogative  Injlancesj  comt  In- (ly)  InJI^wces 
Jtances  of  Sluantit'j  •,  which  we  alfo  call  the  Dofes  of  Nature  ^ :    borrowing  f^^^jj%' 
the  Expreflion  from  Medicine.     Thefe  are  fuch  Inftances  as  meafureVir- J^^^j^^^'^ 
tucs  by  the  Quantities  of  Bodies  ;  and  indicate  what  the  Quantity  of  a 
Body  contributes  to  the  Quantity  of  Virtue. 

337.    And,  firft,  there  are  certain  Virtues  fubfifting  only  in  a  Cofmical  ExempUfied in 
^antity  ;    that  is,  fuch  a  Quantity  as  has  a  Confent  with  the  Configuration  v^^'^*^'  Partt- 
and  Strudlure  of  the  Univerfe.     Thus   the  whole  Body  of  the   Earth,/* 
Tinmoved    fuppofe  in   its  Whole,     does    not    fall    downwards,     tho*  its 
Parts  do.:    the  Waters  ebb  and  flow  in  the  Sea,  but  not  in  Rivers  ;    un- 
lefs  where  they  communicate  with  the  Sea  :  and  almoft  all  particular  Vir- 
tues operate  in  proportion,  as  the  Body  is  bigger  or  lefs.     Large  Col- 
leftions  of  Water  do  not  eafily  corrupt ;  as  fmall  ones  do.     New  Wines 
and  Drinks  ripen  quicker,  or  become  fooner  potable,  when  contained  in 
Tmall  Veffels,  than  when  in  large  ones.     If  a  Plant  be  added  to  a  large 
Proportion  of  Liquor,    it  makes,  an   Infufion  rather   than  a  Tinfture ; 
but  if  to  a  lefs;  it  makes  a  Tinfture  rather  than  an  Infufion.     So,  with 
regard  to  the  human  Body,  bathing  is  one  Thing,,  but  fprinkling  ano- 
ther.    And  thus  the  fineft  Dews  never  fall  in  the  Air,  but  are  diffipated 
and  incorporated  with  it.     And  we  fee  in  breathing  upon  polifli'd  Gems, 
that   the  fmall  Quantity  of  Moifture    thus  left   upon  their  Surface,    is 
prefently  licked  up  by  the  Air  i    as  a  light  Cloiid,  or  Mill,  is  diffipated 
by  the  Wind.     Again,  a  Piece  of  a  Loadftone  will  not  attraft  fo  much        "  , 
Iron  as  the  whole  Loadftone  would  do. 

238.  There  are  alfo  Virtues,  wherein  Smallnefs  of  Quantity  has  x)\t  Smallnefs  of 
greateft  Effeft  j  as  a  Iharp  Point  penetrates  eafier  than  a  blunt  one;^^*/'^'^ 
and  as  the  angular  Point  of  a  Diamond  cuts  Glafs :  with  other  Examples-^*'*^^^^^ 

of  the  like  kind.  g      J   Jf    * 

239.  But  we  are  not  here  to  dwell  upon  Indefinites  •,  but  Ihould  enquire  71&^  l/Uafures 
into  the  Proportions  of  the  Quantity  of  a  Body,   with   regard  to  the  e/^'*^^^^jf^ 
Meafure  of  its  Virtue :    for  one  might  eafily  imagine,  that  the  Propor-J"^^^.^^^/^^ 
tions  of  Quantity  correfponded  to  the  Proportions  of  Virtue  -,    as  that  ^  Urlj  fought^ 
leaden  Bullet  of  two  Ounces  Ihould  fall  twice  as  fwift  as  another  of  one 

Ounce  -,  which  is  abfolutely  falfe.     Nor  do  the  fame,  but  very  different. 
Proportions,  obtain  in  all  kinds  of  Virtues ;   and,  therefore,  thefe  Mea- 

fures 

^  See  above,  Jph  44. 
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fures  rauft  be  derived  from  Experiments^  and  Things  chemfelves  >  and  not 

from  Probabilities,  or  Conjedurcs. 
Tbi  D^fej  »f       240-   -Laftly  y  in  every  natural  Enquiry^  the  Quantity  of  the  Body  re- 
Nature  to  hi   Quired   to  produce  any  Efied  mud  be  fet  down ;  as  the  Dofe :  and  the 
Subjoin' d  in  e-  Cautions,  With  regard  to  Quantity,    either  in  Exccfa  or  Dcfed,    conti- 
very  Enquiry.  ^^^^^  bterfpersM. 

Aphorism    XLVIIL 

{zL)  Infian^ei      24 1.  In  the  tweniy-fourt b  Phct  come  Injiances  of  ReluSfance  %   which  we 
oflteluaance.  alfo  call  by  the  Name  of  Prevailing  Inftances  \  that  is,  fuch  as  Ihew  the 
Predominancy,  or  Subjeftion  of  Virtues  to  one  anothe  ;  or  which  of  them 
is  the  ftronger,  and  prevails  •,  and  which  the  weaker,  and  fubmits :    for 
the  Motions  and  Struggles  of  Bodies  are  no  lefs  compounded,  recom- 
Belengtoall    Pounded,   and  complicate,   than  Bodies  themfelves.     We  will,  therefore, 
the  Species  ef  firft  lay  down  the  principal  Species  of  Motions^  or  aSihe  Virtues  \   that 
Motion.         ^iieir  Comparifon,  in  Point  of  Strength,  may  be  the  clearer  •,  and  thence 
the  Inftances  of  ReluStance   and  PrevalencCj    be   the   better   known  and 
defigned. 
Motions  divi'      ^4^-  '^'^^  fi^fi  Motion  may  be  the  Motion  of  Refiftance  in  Matter ^  or 
dedanddiftin-^t,  Motion  that  refides  m  all   the  Parts  thereof,   and  will  not  fuflfer  it 
g^ifi^d  into    to  be  any  way  annihilated ;    fo  that  no  Force  of  Fire,   no  Weight,  or 
i»i/R/^-''  Depreffion,   no  Violence,   no  length  of  Time,  or  Continuance  of  Dura- 
ance.  tion,  can  ever  poflibly  reduce  any  the  leaft  Particle  of  Matter  to  no- 

thing \     but   it    it    will   ftill    continue    fomething  ;     poflefs  a    certain 
Space ;   and  to  whatever  Neceflity  it  be  reduced^   free  itfelf,   cither  by 
changing  its  Form  or  Place  ;    or,  if  it  cannot  do  that,  it  will  continue 
as  it  was  ;   fo  that  the  Time  fhall  never  come,  when  it  is  nothing,  or 
has  no  Exiftence.     And  of  this  Motion  we  need  produce  no  Examples, 
becaufe  it  is  univerfal,  or  exifts  in  all  Bodies  ^ 
(2.)  The  ilftf-       ^43-  Let  the  fecond Motion  be  that  we  term  Motion  ofConneHion  -,  whereby 
tien  efC^mte-  Bodies  fufFer  not   themfelves  to  be  divided,   or  feparated   from  others, 
Sm.  on  account  of  the  mutual  Contaft  and  Conne6tion   they  affedt :    which 

is  a  Motion  call'd  by  the  Schools,  the  Motion  preventive  of  Vacuity  5 
as  when  Water  is  forced  upwards  by  Suction,    or   by  the  Pump;    or 
when    the  Fklh    is   raifed   by  Cupping-Glafles ;    or,  as  when  Water 
runs  thro*  a  Siphon  ;    with  numerous   other  Examples  of  the  lame 
kind  •. 
{%,)  TheMo-       244.  Let  the  third  Motion  be  what  we  call  Motion  of  Liberty^  or  Freeit^ 
tion  efli'^      Motion  ;  whereby  Bodies  endeavour  to  eafe  and  free  themfelves  from  any 
^^J''  preternatural  Preflure  or  Tenfion  \  or  reftore  themfelves  to  the  Dimen- 

fions  agreeable  to  their  own  Natures.     And  of  this  Motion  alfo  the  Ex- 
amples are  numerous.     Thus  Water  endeavours  to  free  itfelf  from  Pref- 

3  fure 

*  See  the  Jutbor^s  Hifiory  ofC^ndenfation  and  RarifaBion^  Vol.  III. 
«  Let  it  be  confidered  whether  all  thefe  Motions  are  juftly  czplamed  by  the  Weight,  Spriog^ 
or  Preflure  of  the  Air. 
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fure  in  the  Aftion  of  Sailing,  and  Rowing ;  the  Air,  in  the  Aftion 
of  Flying,  and  in  the  Undulations  of  the  Winds  ;  the  Springs  in 
Watches  ;  comprefs'd  Air  in  Pot-Guns,  which  forces  out  the  Pellet,  &ff. 

245.  And,  for  this  Motion  of  Liberty  in  the  Cafe  of  ^enfion^  we  fee,  ///  phi^no- 
the  Air  frees  itfelf  therefrom,  when   it   remains   after  Sudbion   in  G\2Ss' mna  in  Ten- 
Eggs  ^ ;  we   fee  it  alfo  in   Strings,  Leather,  Cloth,    fc?r.    which  reftore^^- 
thcmfelves  after  ^enjion  -,  unlefs  where  they  remained   fo  long   llretch'd, 

as  to  have  their  Motion  of  Liberty  fubdued.  This  Motion  is  unfcien- 
tifically  called,  by  the  Schools,  the  Motion  of  the  Elementary  Forms : 
for  it  does  not  only  belong  to  Air,  Water,  and  Flame  5  but  to  all  the 
Diverfities  of  confiftent  Bodies  j  as  Wood,  Iron,  Lead,  Cloth,  Skins,  (^c. 
each  Body  having  its  own  Meafure  of  Extent  or  Dimenfion,  from  whence 
it  is  with  difficulty  ftretched  to  any  confiderable  Diftance  •. 

246.  But  as  this  Motion  of  Liberty  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  obvious  ;  This  Motion 
and  alfo  extremely  general;    it  requires  to   be  well  and  clearly  AyStm- to  he  wti  di* 
guilhed :  for  fome  very  inadvertently  confound  it  with  the  Motion  cf  Re-P^S^^fi^^* 

Jtftancey  and  the  Motion  af  Connexion.  Thus,  when,  by  this  Motion,  Mat- 
ter frees  itfelf  from  Prcffure,  they  confound  it  with  the  Motion  of  Re- 
Jijlance ;  and  when  Matter  frees  itfelf  from  Tenfion,  they  confound  it  with 
the  Motion  of  Connection  ;  as  if  compreffed  Bodies  yielded  or  dilated  thero- 
felves  only  to  prevent  a  Penetration  of  Dimenfions  ;  and  as  if,  when 
ftretched,  they  reftorcd,  or  contrafted  themfelves,  to  prevent  z  Vacuum: 
whereas,  if  comprefs*d  Air  were  to  become  as  denfe  as  Water ;  or  Wood 
as  denfe  as  Stone  ;  there  would  be  rK>  danger  of  a  Penetration  of  Dimen- 
fions ;  even  tho'  thefc  Bodies  could  be  much  farther  compreffed  than  they 
any  way  admit  of.  So  Itkewife,  if  Water  were  to  be  dilated  to  the 
fame  Degree  of  Rarifaftion  with  Air-,  or  Stone  to  the  fame  Degree  of 
Rarifadion  with  Wood  -,  there  is  no  Necefllty  that  a  Vacuum  IhoukI  en- 
fue ;  even  tho'  thefe  Bodies  could  be  extended  much  farther  than  their 
Natures  any  way  allow*.  And  therefore,  the  Cafe  is  not  brought 
to  a  Penetration  of  Dimenfions,  and  Vacuity,  except  in  the  utmoft  Li- 
mits of  Condenfation  and  Rarifaftion:  whereas  thefe  Motions  ftop  far 
Ihort  of  thofe  Limits  ;  as  being  no  more  than  Appetites  which  Bodies  have 
of  continuing  themfelves  in  their  own  Confiftencies,  or  Dimenfions ;  and 
not  fuddenly  departing-  from  them,  unlefs  altered  by  gentle  Means,  and 
by  Confent. 

247.  But  it  is  much  more  neceflary,  as  being  a  Thing  of  great  Conic-  Fiolent  Mc- 
quence,  to  obferve  that  violent  Motion,  as  'tis  called,    is  no  other  than  ^iff^*  the  Mo* 
this  very  Motion  of  Liberty^    tending   from  Compreffion    to  Relaxation- ''^^-^^'^^'"^•^^ 
For  in  all  fimple  Protrufion,  or  Flight  through  the  Air,    there  is  no  Ten- 
dency to  Motion,  or  Change  of  Place,  before  the  Parts  of  the  Body  fuflfer 

preter- 

'  See  above,  ^h.  45.  i  220. 

p  Sec  the  Hifiory  0/  Condenfation  and  "RarifttBtony  ptffim  j  and  the  Article  Motiotty  in  the 
Syha  Syivarum, 
"  *"  See  the  Author's  Hijfory  of  Condenfation  andRarifa^iony  Vol.  IIL 
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pretcrnaturally,  and  arc  comprefled  by  the  impelling  Force  ;  whence  it  is 
that  fome  Parts  lucceflively  prelTing  againft  the  reft,  the  whole  Body  is 
driven  off,  or  protruded ;  and  not  only  in  a  progreflive,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  in  a  rotatory  or  revolating  Motion  •,   fo  as  that  by  this  Means  alfo, 
the  Parts  may  free  themfclves,  or  fufFer  more  equally '. 
(4.)  The  Mo'       248.  Let  the  fourth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Extenfion  ;  which  is,  in 
-^f^^^-^'^^'fome  meafure,  theOppofite  to  the  Motion  of  Liber t'j :  for  in   the  Motion 
of  Liberty,  Bodies  avoid,  dread,   and  fly  from  a  new  Dimenfion,   or  a 
new  Degree  of  Dilatation,  or  Contradtion  •,  and  endeavour,  with  all  their 
Force,  to  recover" their  former  State :   whereas^    on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Motion  of  Extenftony  Bodies  afFeft  a  new  Dimenfion  •,  and  fometimes  wil- 
lingly and  haftily  afpire  to  it,  even  with  a  violent  Endeavour ;  as  we  fee  in 
Gunpowder.    .And   the  moft  powerful,    or  at  leaft  the  moft  common, 
tho*  not  the  only  Inftruments  of  this  Motion,  are  Heat  and  Cold. 
Exemplified  in     249.  For  Example,    if  Air  be  dilated  by  Henfion^  as  it  is  in  Suction,  it 
has  a  great  Appetite  of  reftoring  itfelf ;  but  if  Heat  be  applied  thereto, 
it,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  dilate,  and  occupy  a  new  Dimenfion  j  and 
goes  willingly  over  thereto,  as  into  a  new  State :    and  after  fome  Con- 
tinuance of  this  Dilatation,  it  has  no  great  Appetite  to  return,  unlefs  folli- 
cited  thereto  by  the  Application  of  Cold  5  which  is  no  fpontaneous  Re- 
turn, but  a  repeated  Change. 

250.  So  iikewife  Water,  when  compreffed,  refifts,  and  endeavours,  as 
it  were,  to  enlarge  itfelf;  but  upon  the  Continuance  of  intenfe  Cold,  it 
fpontaneoufly  and  readily  concretes  into  Ice :  and  if  the  Cold  continues 
very  long,  without  Interruption  from  any  Warmth  •,  as  perhaps  fometimes 
happens  in  the  deeper  Caverns  j  the  Water  is  turned  into  Cryftal  •,  or 
Matter  approaching  thereto ;  and  never  recovers  the  Nature  of  Water 
again  ^. 

251.  Let  the  fifth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Continuity^  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  a  fimple  and  primary  Continuation  with  any  other  Body ;  for 
that  is  Motion  of  Connexion  \  but  of  Self-Continuation  in  a  certain  Body. 
For,  *tis  manifeft,  that  all  Bodies  refift  a  Solution  of  their  Continuity  j 
fome  indeed  more,  and  others  lefs ;  but  all  of  them  in  a  Degree.  And, 
as  in  hard  Bodies,  fuch  as  Steel  and  Glafs,  the  Refiftance  of  Difcon- 
tinuation  is  very  ftrong  •,  fo  Iikewife  in  Liquors,  where  this  Motion  feems 
either  to  ceafe,  or  at  leaft  to  languilh,  yet  it  is  not  abfolutely  wanting: 
but  it  plainly  rcfides  in  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  loweft  Degree,  and 
difcovers  itfelf  by  numerous  Experiments  ;  as  particularly  in  Bubbles  •,  the 
Sphericity  of  Drops  •,  the  fine  Threads  of  Ificles  i  in  the  drawing  out  of 
glutinous  Bodies,  £5?^.  But  this  Appetite  principally  appears,  when  a 
Difcontinuation  is  attempted  in  the  fmall  Parts  of  Bodies :  Thus,  in  beating 

the 


JaJ  Water. 


(5.)  IheMo" 
tion  of  Con- 
tinuitj. 


'  SttVoL  III.  />.  606. 

^  Sec  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  under  the  Article  TranfmutatiM,    See  alfo  Mr.  Boyle  upon  the 
Origin  of  Gems, 
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the  Mortar,  after  the  Pulverization  is  carried  to  a  certain  Degree,  the 
Peftcl  operates  no  further  upon  the  Matter,  to  reduce  it  finer.  And  fo 
Water  will  not  enter  into  fine  Cracks,  or  Fiflures  ;  nor  Air,  tho*  fo  ex- 
tremely fubtile,  readily  infinuate  into  the  Pores  of  folid  Veflels. 

252.  Let  tht  ftxtb  Motion  be  that  we  call  Motion  of  Acquifttion^  or  Mo- (6.)  The  M9* 
tion  of  Want ;  by  which,  Bodies,  when  placed  among  others  that  are  \i^-^  tion  of  Ac^ui- 
terogeneous    to,  and  as  it  were  at  Enmity  with  them,    if  they  find  an-^''^*' 
opportunity  of  flying  and  avoiding  thefe,    and   applying  themfelvcs  to 

others  nearer  related,  tho*  without  any  clofe  or  intimate  Confent,  yet 
they  prefently  embrace  the  Occafion ;  and  chufe  the  latter  before  the 
former,  as  it  were  in  the  Way  of  Acquifition  \  or  as  if  they  flood  in  V)ant 
of  fuch  Bodies  ;  from  whence  we  derive  the  Name. 

253.  For  Example,  Leaf-Gold,  or  any  other  Metal  in  the  Leaf,   ^^-^^mpHfiiiin 
lights  not  in  the  ambient  Air;    and  therefore  if  it  touches  any  tangible ^'^ 

or  grofs  Body,  as  the  Finger,  Paper,  i3c.  it  prefently  (licks  thereto,  and 
is  not  eafily  feparated  again. 

254.  So  Paper,  Cloth,    fcfr.   have  no  great  Agreement  with  the  Air  Spwgy  Boiiw 
refiding  or  lodged  in  the  Pores  thereof ;  and  therefore,  fuch  Bodies  readily  ^''^^^'^.ff 
imbibe  Water,  or  other  Moifture,  and  rejeft  or  throw  out  the  Air.     So    '"-^*'''- 

if  Sugar,  or  Sponge,  be  dipt  only  at  one  end  in  Water,  or  Wine  ;  whilll 
the  other  Part  remains  far  above  the  Surface  of  the  Liquor ;  yet  thefe 
Bodies  gradually  attradl  the  Wine  or  Water  upwards  \ 

255.  Hence  we  may  derive  an  excellent  Rule  for  the  opening  and  ^i^-  Altulefir 
folving  of  Bodies:  for,  (not  to  meddle  at  prefent  with  Corrofive  yitn-diffolvingB^ 
ftruums,  which  force  themfelves  a  PaflTage)  if  a  fuitahle  Body  can  be  found  ^'^^• 

that  has  a  greater  Agreement^  or  Confent^  with  any  Solid^  than  the  Matter  has 
wherewith  fuch  a  Solid  is  mixedy  as  it  were  by  Neceffty «  ;  the  Solid  will 
immediately  open^  and  relax  itfelf^  to  receive  the  latter^  and  exclude  and  rejeSl 
the  Conner  ,  Nor  does  this  Motion  of  Acquijition  operate  only  in  immc- Eliffriaty, 
diate  Contaft  :  For  the  elelfrical  Virtue^  (about  which  Dr.  Gilbert  and  «'^^^* 
others  have  invented  fuch  Fables)  is  an  Appetite  excited  by  a  gentle 
Friftion  ;  and  not  w-11  agreeing  with,  or  enduring  the  Air  ;  but  afFe6ls  or  _ 

cdlvets  other  tangible  Bodies,  if  it  find  them  near  at  hand  *. 

256.  Let  the  feventh  Motion  be  that  we  call  the  Motion  of  the  greater  (7)  MotioMtf 
Congregation^  wh?rel  y  Bodies  are  carried  to  the  Mafles  of  their  own  Na-  qI/^^^%„^ 
tures  ;  heavy  ones,   to  the  Globe  of  the  Earth;    and   light  c»ies  to  the    ^^^^^  * 
furrounding  Heavens.     This,  by  the  Schools,  from  a  fuperficial  Confide- 

J  SctihtSyha  Sjharum,  under  the  Artide  4ttraSion. 

"  The  hftame^  -ere  of  arc  numerous  in  Chemiftry,  as  in  adding  OH  of  Vitriol  to  Nitre, 
Sea-*Sait»  C7V.  when  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  feizes  upon  the  earthy  Part,  and  iets  the  Spirit  of 
Niire,  isc.    ree. 

•»  See  the  Artir'e  4tt ration,  in  the  Syha  BjlvMtum.  Sec  alfo  the  Chapter  o^Mei^ruums  in 
Boerhaave"^  Ci.mijfry  ;  nd  M  Geoffrofi  Table  of  the  different  Relations  obferved  in  Chemi- 
ilry,  betwixt  diLeren'  Hoc  ^s,    in  the  tnncb Memoir y.    An.  1718. 

•  Sec  Mr.  Boyle  of  Ele^ricity.  Sec  alfo  the  Author's  Syha  Sjharum,  under  the  Article 
Ehariciiy. 

^  ^-  L.  II.  Y  y  y  ration^ 
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ration,  is  called  Natural  Motion  \   becaufc  they  found  iiothtng  that  was 
excernaiiy  vifible  to  give  it ;    and   therefore  imagined  it  to  refide  natu- 
rally, or  to  be  innate  in  Things  themfelves :  or  again,  perhaps,  becaufc 
it  isaceafelels,  or  continual  Motion.     And  no  wonder,  fince  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  are  always  at  hand ;  whereas  the  Caufes  and  Origins  of 
many  other  Motions,  are  fometimes  prefcnt,  and  fometimes  abfent :    and 
hence  they  laid  this  down,  for  a  conftant  and  proper  Motion  i  and  the 
others  for  acquired  ones. 
L  languid,         257.  But,  in  reality,  this  Motion  is  weak,  and  languid-,  as  yielding  and 
fubmitcing  to  other  Motions,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  operate ;  unlcfs 
the  Bulk  of  the  Body  be  confiderable.     And  altho*  this  Motion  has  fo 
poflels'd  the  Thoughts  of  Men,    as  almoft  to  have  ftifled  or  fuperfedcd 
the  reft  ;    yet  it  is  very  little  that  they  know  thereof  \    but  run   into 
many  Errors  about  it^ 
(8.)  TbeMo'       ^58-  Lee  the  eighth  Motion  be    the  Motion   of  the  lejfer  Congregation^ 
tiw  of  the    whereby  the  homogeneous   Parts   in  any  one  Body  feparace  themfdves 
hjftr  Ccngn-  f^Q^  ^he  heterogeneous,    or  colleft  together ;  and  whereby  alfo  dlftind 
gaufftt,  and  entire  Bodies,  from  a  Similitude  of  Subftance,  embrace,  cherifli,  and 

fometimes  collefb  and  attradt  each  other,  and  come  together  from  a  cer- 
Cain  Diftance  :    as  when  in  Milk,    the  Cream,   after  fome  Continuance, 
floats  a-top  ;  and  in  Wine,  the  Lees  fink  to  the  Bottom.     Nor  docs  it 
happen  only  through  the  Motion  of  Gravity  and  Levity,  that  fome  Parts 
fliould  rife  to  the  top,  and  others  fmk  to  the  bottom ;    but  much  more 
through  an  Appetite,    that  homogeneous  Bodies   have   of  meedng  and 
uniting  together  4. 
Differs  frm]       ^59*  '^^^^  Motion  differs  from  die  Motion  of  fFant'^  m  two  rcfpefts; 
thf  Motiou  e/",  the  one,  that  in  the  Motion  of  PFdnt  there  is  a  Stimulus^  or  Incitement  of 
fFa/ff.  a  malignant  and  contrary  Nature  ;  whereas  in  this  Motion^  when  all  Ob- 

fracles  and  Impediments  are  removed,  the  Parts  unite  by  Congruity  or 
Affeftion ;  tho'  there  be  no  foreign  Nature  prefent,  to  caufe  an  Aver- 
fion.  The  other  refpeft  is,  that  the  Union  here  proves  clofer,  and,  as  it  were, 
ftronger,  with  greater  Appetite  or  Choice.  For,  in  the  former,  if  the 
Thing  at  Enmity  be  avoideid,  the  Bodies  meet,  tho*  they  are  not  greatly 
related  j  but  in  the  latter,  Subftances  come  together,  as  ifperie£tly  related 
by  Similitude,  and  make,  as  it  were,  one  Whole.  And  this  Motion 
relides  in  all  compound  Bodies ;  and  would  eafily  Ihew  itfelf  in  each,  if 
it  were  not  bound  dbwn  and  reftraincd,  by  other  Appetites,  and  Nc* 
ceflities  of  Bodies,  which  diftqrb  and  hinder  this  Union  \ 

^  160.  This 

9  See  the  Article  Motion  b  the  Sylva  Sy /varum. 

*  Sec  above,  §.  255. 

'  See  above,  §.  252. 

»  Thcfe  Appetites,  or  Laws  of  Motion,  require  the  firiacft  RcgatJ  i  a«  being  the  Thinp 
whereon  all  the  A6Uons  and  Paifions,  or  all  the  PhaenomcnA  andEffefls,  of  Bodies,  prbcipaJix 
depend.    See  below,  Af/h,  50. 
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260.'  This  Motion  is,  generally,  bound  down  three  Ways;  vh.  (i,)  \yf  ^iued  tbn^ 
the  Inaftivity  of  Bodies ;  (2.)  by  the  Check  of  a  predominating  Body '9  ^^Pi^'^^jfrfi 
and,  (3.)  by  external  Motion.     As  to  the  firft,  'tis  certain,  that  tangible  ^J' ^*^^**'''^* 
Bodies   have   a   kind  of  Inadtivity  or  Sluggilhnefs,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
I>egrec,   whereby  they  dread  or  refift  local  Motion ;    fo  that,  unlefs  ex- 
cited, they  tend  rather  to  continue  in  their  prefent  State,  than  to  move 
or  change  for  a  better  *. 

261.  This  Sluggilhnefs  is  taken  oflF  by  three  Means;  viz.   (i.)  either ^^;v^ /, y^z 
by  Heat;  (2.)  fome  eminent  Virtue  of  a  Body  related  :    or,  (3.)  by  a/w,  {i.J  iy 
brisk  and  powerful  Motion.     And,  /r/?,  as  to  the  Affiftance  if  Heat ;  it  ^^^* 
hence  arifes,  that  Heat  is  faid  to  feparate  heterogeneous,   and  congregate 
homogeneous  Bodies ;  which  is   a  Definition  ot   the  Peripatetics^  juftly 
derided  by  Dr.  GUbert ;  as  being  like  the  defining  a  Man  to  be  a  Thing 

that  fows  Corn,  and  plants  Vineyards:  a  Definition  formed  only  upon 
particular  Effects.  But  the  former  Definition  is  flill  more  faulty,  becaufe 
the  EfFefts,  whatever  they  are^  proceed  not  direftly  from  the  Property 
of  Heat ;  but  only  by  Accident :  for  Cold  will  do  the  fame,  as  wc 
fhall  fhew  hereafter  " ;  and  is  really  owing  to  an  Appetite  which  the  ho- 
mogeneous Parts  have  of  coming  together ;  the  Heat  only  aflifling  to 
difpel  the  Sluggilhnefs  that  before  fubdued,  or  bound  down  this  Ap* 
petite. 

262.  Secondly^  As  to  the  Jffifiance  of  the  Virtue  communicated  by  a  Body  {2,)  My  th$ 
related ;  this  appears  furprizmgly  in  the  armed  Loadilone,  which  excites  ^'>'*'  ^  ^ 
in  Iron  a  Virtue  of  detaining  Iron,  by  fimilitude  of  Subftance ;  the  Vir»  ^^'^  rtt^vi. 
tue  of  the  Magnet  here  difpelling  the  Sluggilhnefs  of  the  Iron. 

263.  And,  mrdlyy  for  the  Affiftance  (f  Motions  we  fee  it  in  Arrows (3)  ^ndh^ 
of  Wood,  with  wooden  Points,  which  penetrate  farther  into  W^ooddian^^'^^*^''** 
if  they  were  tipt  with  Iroi^ ;  through  a  Similitude  of  Subftance ;  the  Ir^ 
aftivity  of  the  Wood  being  fhook  off  by  the  Velocity  of  the  Motion,  as 

wc  before  obfervcd,  under  Clandejline  Inftance$  ^. 

264.  The    binding  of  the  Motion   of  the    lefler  Congregation,    ^J  The  Motion  of 
the  Check  of  a  predominating  Bodyy  appears  in  die  Refolution  of  Blood,  the  iefer  Con^ 
and  Urine,  by  Cold:  for  fo  long  as  thefe  Fluids  continue  full  of  xhaiif^l^^^^' M- 
aftive  Spirit,  which  direfts,    governs   and   fubdues  their  Part5>  of  cveij  f^'"'^  ^^Pr^ 
Kind,  as  Lord  of  the  Whole  ;  fo  long  the  different  Parts  do  not  colka  jl^Ztiftg 
together ;  by  reafon  of  the  Cbeck  upon  them  :  but  after  this  Spirit  is  cva-  Body. 
porated,  or  deadened,  by  Cold ;    dien  the  Parts  being  relaxed,  and  m^ 

bridled,  fcverally  come  together ;  according  to  their  natuiai  Appetites. 
And  hence  it  is  that  all  Bodies,  containing  a  fharp  Spirit,  as  Salts,  and 

t  TTiw  fccms  to  be  what  U  now  called,  by  Mathematical  Writers,  the  Fu  Iinrtiit  of  Matter. 
See  alfo  hereafter,  §.  297  and  300. 

*•  As  particularly,  in  the  freezing  of  Brandy,  Wine,  falme  Liquors,  CsTr.  See  below, 
Jfb.Ko. 

7  S?e  above,  Jfb,2^,    See  alfo  the  Sj/pst  SyhurMm,  under  the  Article  Attr^^wf. 

Yyy  a  the 
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the  like,  continue  unfeparatcd '  ;    viz.    by  reafon  of  the  permanent  and 
durable  Check  of  the  prefiding,  or  over-ruling  Spirit. 

265.  We  have  an  eminent  Example  of  the  Motion  of  the  lejfer  Con- 
gregation being  fubdued  by  external  Motion^  in  the  Agitations  of  Bodies, 
which  are  preventive  of  Putrefaftion :  for  all  Putrefacition  depends  upon 
the  uniting  of  the  homogeneous  Parts  5  whence  there  gradually  enfues  a 
Corruption  or  Deftruftion  of  the  former  State,  or  Appearance,  and  the  Intro- 
duftion  of  a  new  one :  for  a  Solution  of  the  old  State  muft  precede 
Putrefaftion,  which  paves  the  Way  to  the  Generation  of  a  new  Thing.  And 
this  Solution  is  the  Colleftion  of  the  homogeneous  Parts  together:  and 
if  not  obftrufted,  the  Solution  is  fimple  \  but  if  various  Obftacles  inter- 
vene. Putrefaction  enfues ;  that  is  the  Rudiments  of  a  new  Genera- 
tion. But  if  a  frequent  Agitation  be  made,  by  external  Motion  ;  then 
the  Motion  of  Union,  which  is  here  delicate,  foft,  and  requires  Reft  from 
without,  becomes  difturb'd,  and  ceafg^;  as  we  find  by  numerous  Ex- 
amples. 

266.  Thus  the  continual  Agitation,  or  Running  of  Waters,  prevents 
their  putrefying :  Winds  purse  and  purify  a  peftilential  Air :  Corn,  by 
being  turned  and  agitated,  is  kept  found  in  the  Granary :  and,  in  fhort, 
all  Things  that  are  kept  in  Agitation  from^without,  do  not  eafily  putrefy 
from  within*. 

267.  We  muft  not  here  omit  that  Conjunftion  of  the  Parts  of  Bodies, 
j^^B^-  ^    ^^^^  whence  Hardnefs  and  Drynefs  principally  proceed  :  for  after  the  Spi^ 

O'  ^  ^^^*  ,.j|.^  Qj.  Moifture  turn'd  into  Spirit,  is  fled,  from  any  porous  Body  ;  as 
Wood,  Bone,  Parchment,  (^c.  the  grofler  Parts  forcibly  contradt,  and 
€ome  together  ;  whereupon  Hardnefs,  or  Drynefs  enfues  :  which  we  judge 
not  to  proceed  fo  much  from  the  Motion  of  Conne{lion,  as  from  the  Mo- 
tion, or  Appetite,  of  Amity,  or  Union. 

268.  As  for  the  Motions  that  meet  from  a  Diftancc,  thefe  are  extra- 
ordinary and  uncommon  ;  yet  may  be  found  in  more  Things  than  have 
been  ufually  obferved.  We  find  Examples  hereof  in  Bubbles,  that  rufli 
into  and  diflclve  one  another ;  in  Medicines  that  attraft  or  drain  ofF 
Humours  by  Similitude  of  Subftance"  j  two  Violins  in  Unifon  with 
each  other,  when  the  one  being  ftruck,  the  other  will  move,  C^c.  We 
likewife  fufpedt  this  Motion  prevails  in  the  Spirits  of  Animals ;  tho*  it 
remains  perfedly  unkn<JWn.  *Tis  doublefs  exerted  in  the  Loadftone,  and 
animated  Iron. 

269.  But  with  regard  to  the  Loadftone,    there  are  four  diftind  Mo- 
^^^j?'' ^-^ '^' tions.  Virtues,  or  Operations,  that  (hould  not  be  confounded  ;  tho*  thro* 

oajone.       Admiration  and  Aftonifliment,  Men  have  blended  them  tc^ether.     The 
Jirji  is,    the  Attraction   betwixt  Magnet  and    Magnet;    Iron   and   the 

Magnet  j 

•  Fiz-  Unrefolvcd  into  their  difitrrcnt  Principles,  or  heterogeneous  Parts. 

*  Sec  the  Sy/va  Syivarum,  under  the  Artklc  Putrefa^hn. 
tt  Fiz.  As  RhuJMrb  docs  the  Bile,  fsTr.  2 
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Magnet ;  or  animated  Iron  and  Iron.  The  fecond  is,  the  Verticity  of  the 
touched  Needle,  or  its  Property  of  pointing  North  and  South  ;  together 
with  its  Variation,  or  Declination  from  that  Dircftion.  The  third  is  the 
Virtue  of  penetrating  Gold,  Glafs,  Stone,  fcfr.  And  the  fourth  is,  the 
Communication  of  Virtue  from  the  Stone  to  Iron,  and  from  Iron  to 
Iron,  without  a  Communication  of  Subftance"*.  But,  at  prefent,  we  fpcak 
only  of  the  firft  of  thefe  Virtues  ;  that  of  Approach,  or  Attraftion, 

270.  There  is  alfci  a  remarkable  Motion  ot  Attradion  between  Quick- ^^^'^'''^^''^* 
filver  and  Gold  ;    fo  that  Gold  will  attraft  Quickfilver,  tho'  it  be  made  ^^Jkfilver 
up   into  Ointments.     And   thofe   that  work   much  among  the  Vapours  ^^i^  g*/^. 

of  Quickfilver,  commonly  hold  a  Piece  of  Gold  in  their  Mouths,  to 
collca  the  mercurial  Effluvia ;  which  would  othcrwife  penetrate  the 
Skull,  and  Bones  of  the  Body,  fcfr.  and  the  Gold  fo  employed,  foon 
after  becomes  white  *.  And  fo  much  for  the  Motion  of  the  Icffer  Con- 
gregation. 

271.  Let  the  mnth  Motion  be  Magnetical  Motion^  which,  tho*  a  Thing  (9)  Jl^^w//- 
of  the  fame  Kind  with  the  Motion  of  the  lejfer  Congregation  \  yet,  if  it  q^.  cat  Motion,  ^r 
rate  to  great  Diftances,   and  upon  large  Mafles  of  Matter,    it  defcrvcs  ^/^j^^J^  ^ 
a  feparate  Enquiry  ;   efpecially   if  it  neither,  like  moft  other  Motions,  large  Bodio, 
begins  with  Contad ;  nor  comes  to  that  at  laft  -,  as  all  the  Motions  of 
Congregation  do  -,  but  only  raifes  Bodies,  or  makes  them  fwell,  without 

any  ferther  EfFed.  For  if  the  Moon  raifes  the  Waters,  or  makes  moift 
Things  fwell  -,  or  if  the  Sphere  of  the  fixed  Stars  attradts  the  Planets, 
towards  their  Apogees  \  or  if  the  Sun  attrafts  Venus  and  Mercury^  and  keeps 
them  always  near  its  Bodv  ;  thefe  Motions  feem  not  juftly  to  fall  under 
thofe  of  the  greater  or  lets  Congregation  \  but  to  be  certain  middle  and  im- 
ferfe5l  Motions  of  JJfemblage  \  that  fhould,  therefore,  conftitute  a  parti- 
cular Species. 

272.  Let  the  tenth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Avoidance  \  which  is  a  Mo-  (10.)  Motion 
tion  contrary  to  that  of  the  lejfer  Congregation ;  and  makes  Bodies,  by  rf'^^^^^^^f^* 
Antipathy  ''^  fly  from,  and  keep  oflF,  others,  that  are  difagreeablc  to  them  ; 

or  feparate  themfelves  therefrom  ;  or  refufe  to  mix  therewith.  For  altho* 
this  Motion  may  feem,  in  fome  Cafes,  to  be  only  an  accidental,  or  a 
confequential  Thing,  with  refpedb  to  the  Motion  of  the  lejfer  Gn^regation ; 
as  homogeneous  Bodies  cannot  come  together,  till  fuch  as  are  heteroge- 
neous be  excluded  and  removed  *,  yet  it  fhould  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, 

*  See  the  Article  Magnttifm^  in  the  S'^hn  Sjlvnrum. 

^  It  has  been  lately  queftionM,  whether,  when  Perfons  are  (allvated  by  Mercury,  a  Piece 
of  Gold  will  be  %vh]tcn^(^  by  being  held,  for  feveral  Hours,  to  any  Part  of  the  Bodv,  where  no 
Mercury,  from  without,  is  luppofed  to  come;  or  none  befides  what  haa  pafled  thro  the  Courfe 
of  Circulation,  along  with  the  animal  Juices. 

3^  Let  it  always  be  remembered,  that  the  Author  conftantly  chufes  the  old  Words,  where  he       ^ 
may  ufe  them  {i^  as  to  conv-y  his  own  Meaning,  with  any  tolerable  Advantage.     Th?s  is  the 
^ore  neceflsry  to  be  remarked,   becjufe  Men  are  extremely  apt  to  take  particular  Difguliaii  at 
well  as  particular  Likings,  to  Words  and  Phrafes* 
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tion*d,    and  made  a  Species ;  becaufc,  in  many  Things,  the  Appetite  of 
Rjsjjulfim  feems  more  capital  than  the  Appetite  of  AttraSlm. 
Exemplified  in     273.    This  Motion  appears  remarkably  in  the  Excretions  of  Animal ; 
^aftesandO'  and  no  lefs  in  the  Objeds  odious  to  fome  of  the  Senfcs ;    particularly 
^^^''  to  the  Smell  and  Tafte :    for  a  fetid  Odour  is  fo  repulfed  by  the  Or- 

gan of  Smell,  that  it  even  caufes  a  Motion  of  Expulfion,  by  Confcnt, 
in  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomach  *.     A  bitter  and  horrid  Tafte  is  fo  re- 
pulfed by  the  Palate  and  Throat,  as  to  caufe,  by  Confent,  a  particular 
Shake,  or  Shuddering  of  the  Head, 
IntbeAfUi"       274.  This  Motion  of  Avoidance  has  alfo  place  in  other  Things;   for 
firifiafitef    jt  appears  in  fome  Kinds  of  Antiperiftafts  ^.    Thus  the  Cold  in  the  middle 
CftW  ^i        Region  of  the  Air,  feems  to  be  a  Repulfion  o^  the  Cold  from  the  Con- 
fines  of  the    celeftial   Bodies:    as    thofe   great    Heats    and    Burnings, 
found  in  fubtcrraneous  Places,   feem  to  be  a  Repulfion  of  Heat,  from 
the  inner  Parts  of  the  Earth-     For  Heat  and  Cold  deftroy  each  other, 
when  their  Degrees  are  fmall ;  but  when  coUefted  into  large  Mafles,  or, 
as  it  were,    into  full  Armies,   they  violently  repel,    and  difplace  each 
other  in  the  Conflid. 
h  Uvrifirm      275.  *Tis  alfo  reported,  that  Cinnamon,  and  other  odoriferous  Bodies, 
Bodies,  and    fufpended  in  a  Jakes,  or  other  fetid  Place,  retain  their  Scent  longer  i  as 
^tckfilver.    ^^^  keeping  themfelves  within,  and  refufing  to  mix  with  Matters  of  an 
ill  Odour.     And  Quickfilver,  which,   of  itfelf,   unites  into  a  continued 
Mafs,  is,  by  grinding  with  a  little  Spittle,  Turpentine,  &fr.  kept  afunder ; 
fo  diat  its  Parts  unite  not  again,  by  reafon  of  the  Avcrfion  riicy  have  to 
the  Bodies  employed ;  from  which,  as  every  way  mix'd  in  among  them, 
they  Ihrink,  and  fliut  diemfelves  up  ;  their  Appetite  of  avoiding  thefe  Par- 
tides  interpoied,  being  greater  than  their  Appetite  of  uniting  with  their 
own  fimilar  Parts :   and  this  is  what  they  call  the  H/Mjg  of  ^ickfilver. 
InOilimd         276.  So,  again,  die  Reafon  that  Oil  will  not  mix  with  Water,  is  not 
Water.  fo   much  Owing  to  their  Difference   of  Gravity,   as   to  their  want  of 

Confent:  which  appears  from  hence,  that  Spirit  of  Wine,  tho*  lighter 
than  Oil,  yet  mixes  with  Water.  But  the  Motion  of  Avoidance  is  moft 
remarkable  in  Nitrey  and  the  like  crude  Bodies,  which  fly  from  Flame ; 
as  we  find  in  Gunpowder,  Quickfilver,  and  Gold  ^, 
{\\.)MofieM9f  ^77-  Let  the  eleventh  Motion  be  the  Motion  rf  AJ/intUationy  Motion  of 
jijfimiUtien.  Self-MultipticatioHy  or  Motion  of  Simple  Generation.  By  Simple  Gtneration^ 
we  do  not  underftand  the  Generation  of  entire  Bodies  ;  fuch  as  Plants, 
and  Animals  5  but  of  fimilar  Bodies :  fo  that  by  this  Motion,  Bo- 
dies convert  other  Bodies  related  to  them,  or,  at  leaft,  fuch  as  arc 
well  difpofed  and  prepared  to  be  converted,  into  their  own  SubfUnce 
and  Nature. 

278.  Thos 

*  Viz.  A  RetcVing. 

•  See  r*/.  Ill,  f.  564,  56J, 

^  r/z.  Quickfilva  confined,  and  heated  j  ai^  in  the  Aurum  Fulminaus*    See  FeL  III. 
/.494»  GTr. 
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278.  Thus  Flame  multiplies  itfelf  upon  unftuous  Exhalations,  and  oily  txeminfiidh 
Bodies,   and   generates  new  Flame  •,   Air   multiplies   itfelf  upon  Water,  the  NutritUn 
and  produces  new  Air  j   and  the  vegetable  and  animal  Spirit  multiplies  ^y^'?'^*' 
itfelf,    or  feeds  upon  the  foft,   aqueous,  and  oleaginous  rarts,    and  be-  ^'^  Animals. 
gets   new  Spirit-,     the    folid  Parts    of  Plants    and   livmg  Creatures, 

as  the  Leaves,    the  Flowers,   the  Flefli,  the  Bones,   6?f.   are  afl  affimi- 

lated  from  the  Juices  of  the  Aliment ;   and  thus  b^ct  new  Matter,  and 

new  Subftance  upon   themfelves   fucceflSvely '.    For  let  no  one  dream,  p^^icelfutV 

with  Paracelfus^  (who  appears  as  if  blinded  by  his  Diftillarions,)  *  that  Nu-  N^hn  rf}fn^ 

trition  is  performed  merely  by  Separation ;  and  that  the  Eyes,  the  Nofe,  ^itm,  m^ 

the  Brain,  the  Liver,  fcfr.  lie  concealed  in  Bread  or  Food  ;   or  that  lYit^'^^* 

Roots,  the  Leaves,  and  Flowers  of  Vegetables,  are  lodged  in  the  Juice 

of  the  Earth :    for  he  aflcrts,  that  as  the  Workman,  by  feparating  and 

paring  off  what  is  fuperfluous,  from  a  rude  Block  of  Stone  or  Wood, 

educes  out  of  it    a  Leaf,   a  Flower,   an  Eye,   or  a  Nofe  •,   fo  the  Ar- 

cbeus^  that  internal  Operator  of  his,   produces  all  the  different  Limbs, 

and  Parts,  out  of  the  Aliment,  by  Separation  and  Rcjeftion. 

279.  But,  to  leave  fucb  trifling  ;  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  Parts,  as  well  Nutritim.hm 
fimilar  as  organical,  in  Vegetables  and  Animals,  firft  attract,  with  ^omtP^Kf^^^ 
Eleftion  or  Choice,  nearly  the  fame  common,  or  not  very  different  Juices, 

for  their  Aliment ;  and  afterwards  aflimilate,  or  convert,  them  into 
their  own  Nature  *.  Nor  is  this  Alfimilation,  or  Jtmple  Generation^  per- 
formed only  in  animate  Bodies  *,  but  inanimate  Bodies  alfo  partake  there* 
of;  as  was  formerly  obfcrved  of  Flame  and  Air^  And  even  the  lan- 
guid Spirit  contained  in  all  tangible  inanimate  Bodies,  conftantly  endeavours 
to  digeft  the  groffer  Parts,  and  turn  them  into  Spirit,  to  be  afterwards 
difcharged;  whence  proceeds  Diminution  of  Weight,  andDrynefs,  as  was 
formerly  obfervcd  » 

2S0.  Nor  mud  we,  in  the  Bulinefs  of  Afiimilation,  reje£t  that  Accrt-  AuretioK 
tion  commonly  diftinguifh'd  from  AfTimilation  ;  as  when  Clay,  mixM 
among  Stones,  concretes,  and  is  tum'd  into  a  ftony  Matter }  or  when  the 
Scales  of  the  Teeth  are  tufn'd  into  a  Subltance  as  hard  as  the  Teeth 
themfelves,  Gfc.  For  we  judge,  that  all  Bodies  have  an  Appetite  of 
affimilating,  as  well  as  of  uniting,  what  is  homogeneous  to  themfelves ; 
but  that  both  Powers  are  bound  down,  or  fupprefled,  tho'  not  in  the 
fame  manner.  All  thefe  Ways  of  binding,  and  the  correQ)Ondent  ones 
of  loofing,  ihodd  be  diligently  enquired  after  \  becaufe  they  regard  the 
Prolongation  of  Life,  or  the  Alleviation  of  old  Age  \ 

%  %Si.  Laftly, 

«  S«e  the  Hiftirj  tfLifi  mdDiMtk^  the  Hifiorj  pfWinds^  and  the  SjlvMSjhirmn,  padlifl). 

^  SetFc/.IL  p.S4. 

•  See  the  Syiva  Sy/vMrum,  under  the  Artick  Ffgetatiim, 

f  See  above,  Jfi.  42. 

s  Seeabove,  Afb,^o, 

^  See  the  Author's  Hiftvrf  9/ Life  and  Death,  VoL  IIT. 
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fhe  Motion  of  281.  Laftly,  'tis  worth  obfcrving,  that  in  the  ten  preceding  Motions, 
Affimilation  Bodies  feem  only  to  affect,  or  endeavour,  the  Prefervation  of  their  own 
regards  the  Natures  ;  but  in  this  eleventh,  to  endeavour  their  Propa^tton. 
^f  Bodies!^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^  twelfth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Excitation  ;  which  fcems 
(12.)  TbiMo-  ^^  the  fame  kind  with  the  Motion  of  AJftmilation ;  as  being  diflfufive,  coni- 
tioHofExci-  municative,  tranfitive,  and  multiplicative,  like  that;  fo  as  generally  to 
tation,  agree  therewith  in  the  Effeft  -,  tho'  they  differ  in  the  Subjeft,  and  Manner 

Wherein  it     of  cffeding :   for  the  Motion  of  Affimilation  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  Sway, 
agrees^  snd    Authority,  and  Power ;  as  it  commands  and  compels  the  Matter  aflimi- 
li^Motfon'of  ^^^>  to  turn  and  change  into  the  Matter  affimilating  •,  wercas  the  Mo- 
JfRmiUtiw.   ^^^  ^f  Excitation  proceeds  as  if  it  were  by  Art,  Infinuation,  and  Stealth  ; 
thus  folliciting  and  difpofmg  the  excited  Matter  to  aflume  the  Nature 
of  the  Matter  exciting.     So,  again,  the  Motion  of  AJftmilation  multiplies 
^  and  transforms  Bodies  and  Subftances  \  and  thus  produces  more  Flame, 
more  Air,  more  Spirit,  more  Flefh,  ^c.   but  in  the  Motion  of  Excitation 
none  but  Virtues  are  multiplied  and  communicated :  whence  there  is  ge- 
nerated more  Heat,  more  Magnetifm,  more  Putrefedion,  6?^. 
Exemplified  in     283.    And  this  Motion  is  remarkably  found   in  Heat  and  Cold:  for 
Heat.  Heat  does  not  difFufe  itfelf  in  heating,   by  the  Communication  of  the 

original  Heat ;  but  only  by  exciting  the  Parts  of  the  Body  to  that  Mo- 
tion which  is  xhtForm  of  Heat  \  as  was  mentioned  above':    and,  there- 
fore. Heat  is  much  flower,  and  more  difficultly  excited  in  Stone  or  Me- 
tal, than  in  Air ;   by  reafon  of  the  Indifpofition  and  Unfitnefs  of  thofe 
Bodies  to  admit  of  that  Motion  :   whence,  poflibly,  there  may  lodge  in 
the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  Matters  which  cannot  be  heated  ;  as  being,  by 
a  greater  Condenfation,  deprived  of  that  Spirit  with  which  this  Motion 
of  Excitation  generally  begins  ^. 
intbeMMg'       284.   So  the  Magnet  gives  Iron  a  new  Difpofition  of  Parts,   and  a 
net.  Ire.        conformable  Motion  ;    whilft  itfelf  lofes  nothing  of  its  Virtue.    So  like- 
wife  Bakers  Leaven,  Yeaft,  Rennet,  and  certain  Poifons,  refpe^tively  ex- 
cite and  foUicit  a  fucceflive  and  continued  Motion,  in  the  coming   of 
Cheefc,  the  making  of  Bread,  the  fermenting  of  Beer,  and  in  poifoning  the 
human  Body  ;   and  this  not  fo  much  by  the  Power  of  the  exciting  Mat- 
ters,  as  by  the  Predifpofition  and  eafy  yielding  of  the  Bodies  excited. 
(x  I.)  The  Mo-      285,  Let  the  thirteenth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Imprejfron  %  which  like- 
tionoflm-      wife  feems  of  the  fame  Kind  with  the  Motion  of  AJftmilation  ^  and  is  the 
preffion.  ^^^f^  fubtile  of  diffufive  Motions  :   but  we  think  proper  to  make  it  a 

Secies,    by  itfelf,  becaufe  of  a  remarkable  Difference  it  has  in  refped 
Dijfers  from  of  the  two  former.     For  the  Jjmj:le  Motion  of  AJftmilation  transforms  Bodies 
j  tbetwoprece-  themfelves ;    fo  that  if  what  gave  the  firft  Motion  be  removed,  it  is  of 

1  ding  Motions,  no  Significance  to  what  follows  ;  for  the  firft  lighting  up  of  Flame,  or  the 

firft  Converfion  into  Air,   makes  nothing  to  the  fucceeding  Generation 

of 

*  See  Jpb.  13.  and  20. 

*  Confult  the  falfles  above  laid  down,  Jpb.  n,  12,  13, 18, 20. 
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of  Flame  or  Air.    So,  likcwife.  Motion  of  Excitation  remains  perfeA,  for 
-a  confiderablc  Time  after  the  firft  Mover  is  taken  away  :   as  in  a  heated 
Body,   after  what  gave  the  firft  Heat  is  removed  ;    in  animated  Iron, 
after  the  Loadftone  is  laid  afide ;   and  in  Bread  before  baking,  when  the 
Leaven   is  taken   away;     But  the  Motion  of  Impreffxon^    tho'  it  be  difFu-  Depends  nfen 
five,  and  tranfitive,  yet  feems  conftantly  to  depend  upon  the  firft  Mover  -,  the  firft  M*- 
fo  as  if  that  be  taken  away,    it  immediately  ceafes,   and  comes  to  no-*'^'^* 
thing.     This  Motion  is,  therefore,  performed  momentaneoufly,  or  at  leaft 
fuddenly :   for  which  Reafon  we  call  the  Motions  of  AJfimilation  and  Exci- 
tation^  the  Motions  of  Jupiter^s  Generation  ;   becaufe  the  Generation  re- 
mains :   but  this  Motion  of  Imprejfton^  the  Motion  of  Saturn*s  Generation  ; 
becaufe  the  Offspring  is  prefently  devoured  and  fwallowed  up. 

286.  This  Motion  Ihews  itfclf  in  three  Things;  viz.  (i.)  the  Rays  of  Exemplified  in 
Light,  (2.)  the  Percuflion  of  Sounds,  and  (3.)  the  Communication  of^^i^^>  *^*^» 
magnetical  Virtues.  For  (i.)  when  Light  is  removed,  Colour  and  all 
vifible  Appearances  immediately  vanilh ;  and  (2.)  upon  Removal  of  the 
firft  Percuffion,  and  the  Concuffion  of  the  Body  confequent  thereto, 
Sound  foon  vaniihes.  For  altho'  Sounds  are  tofs'd,  and  agitated,  in  their 
Medium,  by  Winds,  as  it  were  by  Waves  ;  yet  it  muft  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  that  Sound  does  not  continue  fo  long  as  the  Refbunding  conti- 
nues. For  when  a  Bell  is  ftruck,  the  Sound  feems  to  continue  a 
good  while  after ;  but  it  would  be  very  erroneous  hence  to  conceive, 
that  the  Sound  flufluated,  and  hung  in  the  Air,  all  that  while :  for  the 
Refounding  is  not  the  fame,  numerical  Sound,  but  a  new  one ;  as  appears 
plainly  by  ftopping  the  Body  ftruck :  fo  if  the  Bell  be  ftrongly  com* 
prefs'd  whilft  it  rcfounds,  and  be  thus  rendered  motionlefe,  the  Sound 
inflantly  ceafes,  and  no  more  Refounding  is  heard.  So,  likewife,  in 
ftringea  Inftruments,  if  a  String  be  touched,  with  the  Finger,  after  the 
firft  Percuffion,  the  Refbunding  prefently  ftops«  (3.)  And,  laJUyj  vihen  jf^d Magw^ 
the  Magnet  is  removed,  the  Iron  fufpended  by  it  prefently  falls  down :  ti/m, 
but  the  Moon  cannot,  by  us,  be  removed  from  the  Sea ;  nor  the  Earth 
^from  a  ponderous  Body  in  falling;  and,  therefore,  no  Experiment 
can,  in  this  refped,  be  made  on  them  i  tho*  the  Cafe  be,  otherwife^ 
the  fame  K 

287.  Let  the  fourteenth  Motim  be  the  Motion  cf  Configuration^  or  Situa-{H)  TheMo^ 
turn ;  whereby  Bodies  feem  not  to  afTeft  coming  to,  or  flying  from,  one^'**  ofConfi- 
anodier;  l)ut  a  certain  Pofition^  Situation^  and  Configuration^  with  refpeA**^^^^'*' 
to  others.    This,  indeed,  is  a  very  abftrufe  Motion,  and  little  enc^uired 
into :  and,  in  fome  Cafes,  it  feems  to  be  without  a  Caufe  i  tho'  we  judge 
it  not  to  be  really  fo. 

1  Sir  I/aae  Netoten  attempts  to  ihew»  by  Calculation,  that  the  Moon,  and  whole  Solar  Sy- 
ftem,  may  be  fenfibly  afie^ed  by  the  AttraAioii  of  the  Earth ;  and  conjedlures  that  the  EfiieA 
will  become  more  fenfible  hereafter,  by  ^ufing  a  great  Diftuzbance  in  the  ccleilial  Motioni. 
£ct  Newton.  Princip.  Lib.  Ill, 
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Exemflifiedin      288.  Thus,  if  it  (hould  be  afted,  why  the  Heavens  rather  revolve  from 
^^h  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Weft,  than  from  Weft  to  Eaft ;   or  turn  upon  Poles  placed  near 
^^^^^^'   the  North  and  South,  or  nearer  the  Bear,  than  near  Orion,  or  any  other 
fix*d  Star ;  the  Queftion  would  appear  wild  and  furprizing ;  as  being  fuppofed 
a  Thing  that  ought  to  be  received  from  conftant  Obfervation  and  Expe- 
rience.    And,  *tis  true,  there  are,  in  Nature,   certain  ultimate  RefortSj 
and  Things  without  a  Caufe :   but  this  does  not  fccni  to  be  one  of  them.. 
For  we  judge  it  to  proceed  from  a  certab  Harmony,  and  Confent,  of 
the  Univerfe,  hitherto  unobferved.     And  if  we  admit  the  Motion  of  the 
Earth   from  Weft  to  Eaft,    the   fame  Queftion   would   recur;    becaufe 
the  Earth  alfo   muft  move  upon  certain  Poles  ;    but  why  fhould  thcfc 
Poles  be  placed  rather  where  they  are,   than  elfewhere? 
^TbemtgnetU       289.   So,  likewife,  the  Verticity,  or  the  Dircftion  and  Variation,  of  the 
Netdh.  magnetic  Needle,  may  be  referred  to  this  Motion  cf  Configuration.    And 

And  the  Ar-  ^^"^^  are  found  in  Bodies,  both  natural  and  artificial,  efpecially  fuch  as 
rangement  of  are  confiftent,  and  not  fluid,  a  certain  Difpofition  and  Situation  of  Farts, 
Concretes.  35  it  were  in  the  manner  of  Threads  and  Fibres  ;  which  Arrangements 
ihould  be  diligently  fought  after :  for  without  a  Difcovery  thereof,  fuch 
Bodies  cannot  be  commodioufly  treated,  managed,  or  wrought  °'. 
(15  )  7i^  Mo'  290.  Let  the  fifteenth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Tranfition^  or  Motion  of 
tion  ofTranfi-  Pajfage  ;  whereby  the  Virtues  of  Bodies  are  more  or  lefs  hindered,  or 
tion.  promoted,  on  Account  of  their  Mediums;   according  to  the  Nature  of 

the  Body,   and  the  Virtue  of  the  Medium  :  for  one  Medium  fuics  beft 
with  Light,  another  with  Sound,  another  with  Heat  and  Cold,  another 
with  magnetic  Virtues,  £s?r.  refpedively, 
I  h\  Tb  R'      ^9^'   ^^  ^  fifteenth  Motion  be  what  we  call  by  the  Name  of  Regaly 
gal! or Pohfi' OT  Political  Motion;   whereby  the  Parts  predominating  and  ruling  in  any 
€ai Motion.     Body,  curb,  fubdue,  and  regulate  the  other  Parts ;  and  compel  them  to 
unite,  feparate,  fix,  move,  and  range  thcmfelves,  not  accordii^  to  their 
own  Appetites  ;   but  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  Well-being  of  riiat  over- 
ruling  Part  \   io  as  to  make  a  kind  of  political  Government,  exercHcd 
by  the  ruling  Part,   over  the  Parts  in  Subjedion  to  it* 
Exemplified im     ^9^'    '^^^^  Motion  principally  reigns  in  the  Spirits  of  Animals,  and 
^irits.  regulates  and  tempers  all  the  Motions  of  the  other  Parts,  fo  long  as  it- 

fclf  rcn^ains  in  Vigor.  'Tis  alfo  found,  in  a  lefs  Degree,  in  other  Bo- 
dies, as  was  laid  above  of  Blood  and  Urine" ;  which  do  not  refolve  till 
the  Spirit  that  mix'd  and  held  their  Parts  together,  is  evaporated  or 
ftifled.    Nor  is  -this  Motion  peculiar  to  Spirits ;  tho*  thefc  govern  or  pre- 

fidc 

"  Thus,  for  Example,  the  Diamond  is  flaky  orlcafV;  and  has  a  Grain,  or  a  perpetual  Si- 
taation  of  Plates ;  To  as  in  this  iFcipeft  to  refemble  Tafc^  &c.  Wood  has  its  Grain,  or  longi- 
tttdical  Diroafon  of  Fibres,  i^c.  And  the  Knowiedgc  of  thofc  Properties  in  Bodies,  dircds 
tlie  Ways  of  Creatin(g  or  managing  them ;  as  we  fee  ia  the  cutting  and  pgJiibiDg  of  Si^* 
monds,  the  fplitting  and  planing  of  Wood,  i^c, 

^  See  above,  $.  204. 
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•  fide  in  moft  Bodies,  by  reafon  of  their  Velocity  and  Penetration ;  but 
in  Bodies  more  condenfed,  and  not  full  of  a  vivid,  brifk.  Spirit,  (fuch 
as  is  found  in  Quickfilver,  and  Vitriol,)  the  grofs  Parts  rather  have  the 
Afcendant ;  fo  that  unlefs  this  Yoke,  or  Obftacle,  could,  by  fome  means, 
be  fhook  off,  or  removed,  there  are  no  Hopes  of  any  new  Transforma- 
tions to  be  wrought  in  fuch  Bodies. 

293.  Let  no  one  here  imagine,  that  we  forget  our  immediate  Bufinefs ; 
and  (whereas  this  Arrangement  and  Diftribution  of  Motions  regards 
nothing  more  than  the  better  enquiring  into,  and  difcovering  dieir  Pre- 
dominancy, by  the  Injiances  of  Relulfance  ** ;)  here  treat  of  this  Pre- 
dominancyj  among  the  Motions  themfelves :  for  in  the  Defcription  of  this 
Regal  Motion,  we  do  not  treat  of  the  Predominancy  of  Motions,  or  Vir- 
tues ;  but  of  the  Predominancy  ef  the  Parts  in  Bodies :  this  being  that  Pre- 
dominancy which  conftitutes,  the  peculiar  Species  of  Motion,  at  prefent 
under  Confideration. 

294.  Let  the  feventeenth  Motion  be  the  Spntaneous  Motion  of  Rotation  \  (17)  ^/*»'^- 
whereby  Bodies  in  Motion,  and  favourably  fituated,  enjoy  their  ^"^"^^^f^^J^fil^^ 
Nature,  follow  themfelves,    and  no  other  Thing  ;    but  run,  as  it  were, 

into  their  own  Embraces.  For  Bodies  feem  either  to  move  without  ^n-^  Motion  in  ge- 
certain  End ;  or  perfedtly  to  reft  ;  or  elfe  to  be  carried  to  a  Period,  ^r^j»  rftbm 
where  they  may  either  revolve,  or  reft  according  to  their  Nature.  But 
the  Bodies  that  are  favourably  fituated,  if  they  move  at  all,  move  in  a 
Circle ;  that  is,  with  an  eternal,  and  infinite  Motion.  The  Bodies  that 
are  well  fituated,  and  yet  abhor  Motion,  are  perfeftly  at  reft :  but  fuch 
as  are  not  well  fituated,  move  in  a  ftrait  Line  ;  that  is,  in  the  fliorteft 
Way,  to  the  Affociation  of  Bodies  of  their  own  Nature. 

295.  This  Motion  of  Rotation  has  nine  Differences;   regarding  (i.)  ^t  Motion  of  JUh 
Centre,  about  which  the  Motion  is  performed  -,  (2.)  the  Poles,  with  regard  to*^^j^^^^  ^^^ 
which  they  move  •,  (3.)  the  Circumference,  in  refpeft  to  its  Diftance  from  the  ^^f^^^'^^^^ 
Centre ;  (4.)  the  Degree  of  Velocity  -,  (5.)  the  Cqnfecution,  or  Order,  of 

the  Motion  ;  as  whether  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  or  Weft  to  Eaft,  ^c.  (6.)  the 
Declination  from  a  perfect  Circle,  by  Spirals,  farther  off,  or  nearer  to 
the  Centre  ' ;  (7.)  the  Declination  from  a  perfeft  Circle,  by  Spirals,  far- 
ther from,  or  nearer  to  the  Poles  ;  (8.)  a  greater  or  lefs  Diftance  of 
the  Spirals  from  one  another  ;  (9.)  and  laftly,  the  Variation  of  the  Poles 
themfelves,  if  movable :  which  Particulars  belong  not  to  Rotation,  un- 
lefs it  be  circular. 

296.  And  this  Motion,  according  to  common  and  more  fettled  Opinion,  Whether  th^ 
is  held  to  be  the  proper  Motion  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.     But  there  is  ^^ll'^^{I^^ 
a   great  Controverfy,  with    regard  to    tliis  Motion,   between    certain  oi per  totbeuU- 
the  Ancients,    as  well  as  the  Moderns ;    who,    fome  of  them,   2Xtrih\Jitt  fiial Bodies. 
Rotation  to  the  Earth.     But,    perhaps,   it  were  a  more  proper  Subjeft 


•  Sec  above,  Jpb.j^%y  J.  241. 
p  Viz.  Their  elliptical  Motion. 
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of  Controvcrfy,  (if  the  Thing  be  not  already  paft  Difpute,)  whether  this. 
Motion,  fupjoofing  the  Immobility  of  the  Earth,  be  limited  or  contain'd 
within  die  Bounds  of  the  Heavens;,  or  rather  defirends,  and  becomes 
communicated  to  the  Air  and  Waters  \  But  for  the  roUtory  Motion 
of  Projeftiles,  we  refer  it  to  the  Motion  of  Liberty  ^ 
(r8.)  TbiAb*  297.  Let  die  eighteenth  Motion  be  the  Motion  of  Trepidation ;  whereto,  as 
$i0n$/Trefi.  it  is  underftood  by  Aftronomers,  we  give  no  great  Credit.  But  we  meet 
widi  this  Motion,  upon  ferioufly  fearchihg  into  the  Appetites  of  natural 
Bodies:  and  it  feems  proper  to  conftitutc  it  a  Species  by  itfclf.  This 
Motion  is,  as  it  were,  a  Motion  of  eternal  Captivity :  for  where  Bodies 
are  not  pcrfedly  well  placed,  or  fituatcd,  according  to  their  Natures, 
and  yet  arc  not  in  a  perfeftly  bad  Sute,  they  perpetually  tremble,,  and 
prove  reftlcfs  i  neither  content  widi  their  prefent  Situauon^.  nor  daring  ta 
proceed  farther. 

298.  This  Motion  is  found  m  the  Hearts  and  Pulfes  of  Animals ;  and 
muft  neceflarily  refide  in  all  Bodies  that  remain  in  a  doubtful  State,  be- 
tween Convenience  and  Inconvenience  ;  fo  as  that  when  ftrctched  or 
drawn,  they  try  to  free  themfelves  i  at  which  Time  they  again  fuffer  a 
Rcpulfion  i  and  yet  are  conftantly  trying, 

299.  Let  the  nineteenth  and  laji  Motion  be  that  which,  tho*  it  fcarce 
anfwcrs  to  the  Name  of  a  Motion,  is  yet  clearly  of  that  Kind ;  viz.  the 
Motion  of  Indolence  \  or,  as  we  may  otherwife  call  it,  the  Motion  of  Dreading 
or  Refijting  of  Motion  \ 

300.  By  this  Motion  it  is  that  the  Earth  (lands  firm  in  its  own  Bu/k  ; 
whilft  the  Extremities  thereof  move  themfelves  towards  the  Middle :  not 
to  an  imaginary  Centre,  but  to  Union.  By  this  Appetite,,  likewife,  all 
Eodies  violently  condenfed,  have  an  Averfion  to  Motion-,  their  fole 
Appetite  being  not  to  move:  and  altho*  they  fhould  be  inftigated  and 
incited  to  Motion,  infinite  Ways ;  ^  yet  they  obftinately  prefervc  their 
own  Nature,  as  far  as  poflibly  they  can.  But  if  tney  are  compelled  to 
move ;  they  ftill  conftandy  endeavour  to  regain  Reft,  and  recover  their  former 
State,  fo  as,  if  poflible,  to  move  no  more.  And,  in  this  Cafe  indeed, 
they  become  agife  and  fwift ;  and,  as  if  impatient  of  all  Delay,  ftrive  with 
Velocity  and  Rapidity,  to  replace  themfelves.  But  we  have  only  a  par- 
tial Image,  or  imperfeft  Notion,  of  this  Appetite ;  becaufe  here,  with 
us,  no  tangible  Bodies  are  condenfed  to  the  utmoft  ;  on  Account  of  the 
Influence  and  Agency  of  the  celeftial  Bodies  upon  them*:  and  befides, 
they  alfohave  fome  Mixture  of  Spirits.". 


(19.)  Motua 
•flndolinci* 


Mximplifiid. 


301.  And 


^  See  FoLUT.  p  620. 

'  See  above,  5.244.     Sccalfo  FoL  III.  p.  666,  607. 

*  Sec  above,  J.  261. 

*  Sec  above,  J.  283. 

*  Sea  ths^  Table  for  a  Jegitimate  Enquiry  into  Motion,  Kal,  III.  ]?►  3^:2.. 
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30r.  And  thus  we  have  propofed  the  Species,  or  ftmple  ElenunU  of  Mo*  RecdpituiatioT 
tions^  Jppetitesy    and  a3ive  Virtues^   which  are  moft  univcrfal  in  Nature,,  e^^'^^^'"'*^ 
and  under  which  much  natural  Knowledge  is  contained.     We  deny  not^   ^^^^^^* 
that  other  Species  may,    perhaps,  be   added;   that  thefe  Divifions  may 
be  better  adjufted  to  die  true  Divifions  or  Ramifications  of  Things ;  and 
that  they  may  be  contrafted  in  Number.     But  we  mean  not  this  of  any 
abftradt  Divifions  •,  as  if  any  one  fhould  fay,    that  Bodies  defired  either 
the  Gonfervation,  Exaltation,  Propagation  or  Fruition  of  their  own  Na- 
tures ;  or  that  the  Motion  of  Things  tends  to  the  Gonfervation  and  Good„ 
cither  of  the  Univerfe,  as  the  Motions  of  Refijiance^  and  Conne5lion  ;  or  of 
the  larger  Univerlalities,  as  the  Motion  of  the  greater  Congregation^   Rota- 
tion^ and  Indolence  ;  or  of  particular  Formsy  as  in  all  the  reft  :   for  tho'  this 
were  true  ;  yet  it  would  be  Speculative,  and  of  little  Ufe ;  unlefs  it  termi- 
nated in  Matter,  and  Strudure,  according  to  the  true  Divifions,  or  Lines 
of  Nature. 

302.  In  the  mean  time  they  will  fufficc,  and  be  of  good  Service,.  mUfi^ftbi^Df^ 
examining  the  Predominancies  of  Virtue,  and  fearching  out  the  Infiances  ^rine. 

$f  Reluilanccy  which  is  the  prefent  Bufmefs.  For  of  the  Motions  here  laid 
down,  fome  are  abfolutely  unconquerable  5  fome  are  more  prevailing 
than  others,  fo  as  to  bind,  check  and  difpofe  thofe  others  ;,  fome  dart 
themfelves  further  out  than  others  ;  fome  again  excel  others,  in  Point  of 
Time  and  Velocity. ;  and  laftly,  fome  chcrilh,  ftrengdien,  enlarge  and 
accelerate  others^ 

303.  Tht Motion  of  Refijiance  is  adamantine,  and  invincible;  hvkt-Tfht- The M9tionof 
ther  the  Motion  of  Connexion  he  invincible  or  no,  is  a  Queftion :  for  we  Refiftance  in- 
determine  neither  for  nor  againft  a  Vacuumy  whether  interfperfed  or  col-  ^^^^l^lLs 
leftive :  only  conceive  it  plain,  that  the  Reafon  why  a  Vacuum  was  in-  tbJtfConne- 
troduccd,  by  Leucippus  and  DemocrituSj  {viz.    becaufe  without  it  the  fame  /?««.- 
Bodies  cou'd  not  poflefs  and  fill  a  greater  or  lefler  Space,)  is  ill  founded : 

becaufe  Matter  may  wrap  and  unwrap  itfelf  in  Space,  within  certain  Li- 
mits, without  the  Interpofition  of  Vacuity.  Nor  has  Air  two  thou- 
land  times  more  Vacuity  than  Gold  ;  as  on  that  Suppofition  it  ought 
to  have.  And  this  appears  fuHiciently  from  the  extremely  powerfiil  Vir- 
tues of  pneumatical  Bodies  v  (which  muft  otherwife  float  like  fine  Dull 
in  Vacuo ; )  and  from,  many  other  Proofe  *.. 

304.  But  the  other  Motions  govern  and  obey  each,  other,  according  to  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^ 
their  Proportions  of  Strength,  Quantity,  Velocity,  Sphere  of  Adivity ;  tions  gtnurn 
and  alfo  according  to  the  Aids  and  Impediments  they  meet  with.     Y or  and  obey  each 
Example,  there  are  armed  Loadftones  that  will  attra6t,  and  fufpend,  fixty  ^^^^'■* 
times  their  own  Weight  of  Iron  ;    fo  much  does  the  Motion  of  the  lejfer Exemplified. 
Congregation  prevail  over  the  Motion  of  the  larger :  but  this  Motion  yields, 

if  the  Weight  be  greater.     Leather  extends,  to  a  certain  Degree,,  with- 
out 

^  Sec  the  Author's  Hifiory  $/  Condenfaiim  and  RarifgffiM,  paffiim    Sec.  akb  V*l  ML 
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out  breaking  -,  and  fo  far  the  Motion  of  CoHtinuUy  over-rules  the  Ahtion 
of  J'enfton ;    but  if  the  Tenfion  be  carried  further,    the  Leather  breaks, 
and  the  Motion  of  Continuation  gives  way.     Water  runs  out  at  a  Crack 
of  a  certain  Size ;    in  which  Cafe,  the  Motion  of  the  greater  Congregation 
prevails  over  the  Motion  of  Continuity :    but  if  the  Crack  be  fmaller,  the 
Motion  of  the  greater  Congregation  gives  way  ;  and  that  of  Continuity  pre- 
vails.    If  a  Mufquet  be  charged  with  Sulphur,  it  will  not  throw  out  the 
Ball  i  in  which  Cafe,  the  Motion  of  the  greater  Conff-egatian  overcomes  the 
Motion  of  Dilatation  :  but  when  the  Mufquet  is  charged  with  Gunpowder, 
the  Motion  of  Dilatation   in  the  Sulphur  prevails,    by  the  Alfiftance  of 
tlie  Motion  oi  Dilatation^  and  of  the  Motion  wherewith  Nitre  flies  from 
Flame.     And  the  like  is  to  be  undcrftood  of  the  other  Cafes.     For  the 
Inftances  of  Reluilance^  which  indicate  the  Predominancy  of  Virtues,  and 
the  Proporti<Mis  wherein  they  conquer,  and  yield,  are  on  all  Sides  to  be 
fought  out,   with  great  Diligence. 
^eMaHner^       205.   So,   likewife,    the  Manner   and  Proportions    wherein    Motkms 
andProporti'   give  way^  are  to  be  carefully  examined  ;  as  whether  they  yield  entirely, 
on  vfberein    ^j.  rather  refift  to  a  Degree,  but  are  fubdued :  for  in  the  Bodies  among 
.ube^fervil  "^»   ^^"^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^  Thing  as  true  and  perfed  Reft-,   neither  in  the 
Wholes,  nor  in  the  Parts  •,  but  only  to  Appearance.     And  this  apparent 
Reft  either  proceeds  from  an  JSquUibriuntj  or  an  abfohKse  Predominancy 
of  Motions :  by  an  Equilibrium,  as  in  the  Balance ;  which  refts  on  both 
Sides,  when  the  Weights  are  equal :   by  Predominancy^   as  in  Siphons,  or 
perforated  Watering-Pots  -,  where  the  Water  refts,   and  is  kept  from  fal- 
ling through,  by  the  Prevalency  of  the  Motion  of  ConneSion^. 
^eKifiJtanee      306.    But   as  we   faid  above*,    it  muft  be  obferved,  how   far   diefe 
cf  Motions  t$  yielding  Motions  refift ;    for  if  any  Pcrfon   Ihould  be  forcibly  bound 
Jfe  difcwered.   Hand  and  Foot,  or  otherwife  detained,  notwithftanding  all  the  Struggle 
he  could  make  -,  his  Rcfiftance  is  not  the  lefs,   becaufe  it  does  not  pre- 
vail.    And  the  State  of  this  Matter,  (wz.  whether  the  yielding  Motion 
be,  as  it  Were,  annihilated  by  the  Predominancy ;  or  whether  the  Rcfi- 
ftance be  continued,   tho*  latent,    in  the  Conflift)  may  perhaps  appear 
from  Concurrency.    For  Example  •,  let  Trial  be  made  in  Shooting,  whe- 
ther a  Mufquet,  or  Cannon,  fired  at  its  utmoft  Random,  or  Point-bJank 
Diftance,  throws  a  Bullet  more  forcibly  upwards,   where  the  Percuffion 
is  fimple ;  or  downwards,  where  the  Motion  of  Gravity  concurs,  or  con- 
fpires  with  the  Stroke. 
neRuies0f       307.  Laftly,  tht  Canons,  or  Rules  of  the  Predominancies,  which  occur. 
Predominancy  fliould  be  coUeftcd  ;  as  for  Example,  that  the  more  common  the  Good  which 
iohecolU&td.  ^j  icfirid,  the  ftronger  the  Motion  \  and  that  the  Motion  of  Connexion,  which 
regards  the  Communion  of  the  Univerfe,  is  Jironger  than  the  Motion  of  Gra- 
vity,  which  regards  the  Communion  of  Denfe  Bodies ;    again,    that  the  Ap- 

3  petites 

7  See  above^  {.  24}. 
'  .f  305- 
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f  elites  of  a  private  Good  do  not  gemrally  prevail  againji  the  Appetites  of  a  more 
publick  Good^  unlefs  in  fmall  Qaantities.  And  it  were  to  be  wifhed  this 
alfo  obtained  in  Civil  Affairs*. 

Aphorism    XLIX. 

308.  Among  Prerogative  Injlances^    we   affign  the   twenty-fifth  Place  tOf^2S.}hftMa^ 
Intimating  Injiances  \  that  is,  fuch  as  hint,  or  point  out,  the  Advantage? //>^/»/tf^w.. 
or  Conveniencies  of  Mankind :  for  bare  Power  and  Knowledge  only  en- 
large, but  do  not  enrich  human  Nature;  and  therefore  fuch  Things  as 
principally  appertain  to  the  Ufes  of  Life,   are  to  be  feleded,   or  cull*d 

out  from  the  general  Mafs  of  Things  ^.  The  more  proper  Place  fpr 
fpeaking  of  thefe,  will  be  when  we  treat  of  Reducing  KnofyoUdge  to  Prc^- 
nice  ^  But  through  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  Interpretation^  we  conftantly,  \n 
every  particular  Enquiry,  or  upon  every  Subjedl,  allot  a  Place  for  the 
Table  of  human  Ufes  j  or  the  Table  of  Defiderata^  Wijhes^  or  Optatives  ^ : 
for  it  is  a  part  of  Knowledge  to  enquire,  and  even  to  wifh  difcreet;ly* 

Aphorism    L. 

309.  In  the  twenty-Jixtb  Place,   among  Prerogative  Infiances^  come  So- (zS.) Sovereign 
vereignj  or  General  Inftances  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  regard  a  Variety  of  Parti- -^^^^^^^^ 
culars,   and  occur  frequently :    whence  they  greatly  fave  Trouble,   and 
prevent  the  Search  after  new  Demonftrations,    But  for  die  Inftruments 
themfelves,  and  the  particular  Managements,  the  more  proper  Place  to 

treat  of  them  is,  when  we  come  to  the  ff^ays  of  PraSlice^  and  the  Method 
of  Experimenting  ' :  for  the  Things  hitherto  known  and  ufed,  in  the  Exer- 
cife^  of  all  particular  Arts,  muft  be  defcribed.  But  at  prefent  we  will 
ftibjoin  a  few  Generals,  with  regard  thereto  •,  in  the  way  of  exemplifying 
thefe  Sovereign  Inftances. 

310.  Man,  therefore,  (befides  the   Bufinefs   of  fimply  putting  Bodies  7:;^^ /rt^^;r 
together,  and  taking  them  afunder)  operates  upon  natural  Bodies  feven  W'ays^  or 
principal  Ways  ;  vi%.  (i.)  by  excluding  fuch  Things  as  might  hinder  or  J^^^^'.  ^ 
difturb  the  Procefs;  (2.)  by  comprefling,  extending,  agitating,  and  the  like  \   ^^  ^^'' 
(3.)  by  Heat  or  Cold ;  (4.)  by  continuing  the  Matters  in  a  convenient  Place  ; 

(5-)  by  the  moderating  and  governing  of  Motion  ;  (6.)  by  particular 
Confents  5  (7.)  by  a  feafonable  and  due  Change,  Alteration,  or  Series 
and  Succeffion,  of  all  the  preceding  "Ways,  or  at  leaft  fome  of  them. 

311.  With 

»  Here  is  an  Opening  in  that  Kind  of  Ferfian  Magic^  which  the  Author  has  profccuted  far- 
ther on  another  Occafion.  Stcyo/.  II.  p,  5.  Let  the  fevcral  Kinds  of  Motion,  above  laid 
down,  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Sir  ^/fr  AVg7/(7»,  and  the  modern  Matbimat tea i  IVr iters. 

^  Sec  VolAlL  p,  17,  18,  19,  &rr.  and  the  Sy/va  Siivarum,  paflim. 

*  A  Part  not  gone  upon  In  the  Nc  um  Qfjanum.     Sec  aiK>ve,  Apb.  2j. 

*  See  the  Clofe  of  the  Hiitoiy  of  Winds,  ><?/.  III.  /.  497.  vaACondtnfathn  and  Karifaai^nt 
P-  571- 

«  Sec  the  Sjifna  8ylvarum  throughout.    Sec  alfo  the  de  Augment,  Scientiarumf  Se^.  12. 
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nelnftru'         3 II.  With  regard  to  the  frji  Means  of  Praftice;    viz.   by  excluding 
mentsandCon-f^Q)^  Things  as  might  hinder  or  difturb  the  Procefs;  the  common  Air, 
*^ufr"ed%7be  ^^^^h  is  every  where  at  hand,  infinuating  itfelf,  and  the  Rays  of  the  Ce- 
//y^wjj;  viz.  kftial  Bodies,  caufe   great  Difturbance ;    and   therefore   fuch  Things  as 
Containing     exclude  them,  may  defervedly  be  accounted  Sovereign.     And   to  this  be- 
long the  Matter  and  Strength,    or  Thicknefs,  of  the  Veffels,  wherein  the 
Subjeft,  or  Bodies  prepared  for  the  Operation,  are  included  ;  as  alfo  the 
exaft  Methods  of  clofing  up  thefe  Veffels,  with  proper  and  ftrong  Ma- 
terials, or  with  Pbilofaphical  Lutifigy  as  the  Chemifts  call  it.     So  likewiie 
the  clofing  of  Veffels,  by  means  of  Liquors  applied  on  the  outfide,  is  a 
very  ufeful  Thing  •,  as  when  they  pour  Oil  upon  V^Tine,   or  other  vege- 
table Juices :  for  die  Oil  floating  on  the  top,  like  a  Stopple,  excellently 
preferves  them  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Air.     Nor  are  Powders  unfit  for 
this  Purpofe ;  which  tho*  they  contain  a  Mixture  of  Air,  yet  expel  and 
-prevent  the  Force  of  the  external  Air ;    as  we  fee  in  the  Preferving  of 
Grapes,  and  other  Fruits,   by  Sand  or  Flower.    So  again.  Wax,  Honey, 
Pitch,  and  the  like  tenacious  Bodies,  are  properly  ufcd  with  a  View  to 
clofe  Veflcls  perfeftly,    and  exclude  the  external  Air,    or  Atmofphere. 
And  we  have  fomctimes  buried  Veffels  and  other  Bodies  in  Quickfilver ; 
the  denfeft  Fluid  that  can  be  employed  for  this  Purpofe. 

312.  Pits,  Caves,  and  fubterraneous  Receptacles,  are  likewife  of  great 
Ufe,  to  exclude  the  Sun  i  and  the  open  Air,  which  preys  upon  Things. 
And  thefe  kinds  of  Caves  are  ufed,  in  the  Northern  Part  of  Germany^  tor 
Granaries  ^  And  to  this  Head  belongs  alfo  the  fuffering  of  Bodies  to  Uq 
at  the  bottom  of  Water.  Thus  I  remember  to  have  heard,  that  certain 
Bottles  of  Wine,  let  down  to  cool  in  a  Well,  being  by  a  cafual  Neg- 
leffc  left  there  and  forgotten,  for  many  Years,  but  at  length  drawn  up 
again ;  the  Wine  was  found  to  be  grown,  not  vapid  dr  flat,  but  much 
more  generous  and  noble  '.  But  if  it  fhould  be  required  to  fink  Bodies 
to  the  bottom  of  a  River,  or  the  Sea,  without  their  touching  the 
Wajter,  or  without  being  included  in  ftopp'd  Veflfels,  and  yet  be  furround- 
ed  by  Air;  the  Diving-bell,  which  is  a  Veffel  fomedmes  employed  for 
working  upon  Wrecks,  or  Ships  under  Water,  may  here  prove  of  good 
Service. 

3 13.  This  Veffel  is  made  of  Metal,  hollow  like  a  Cask ;  and  being  let  down 
with  its  Bottom  parallel  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  it  carries  along  with 
it  all  the  Air  it  contains,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sea*;  and  having  three 
Feet  to  fland  upon,  fomewhat  ihort  of  the  Height  of  a  Man,  the  Diver, 
when  he  wants  to  breathe,  conveys  his  Head  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Vef^ 
fel ;  where  being  refrefh*d  with  Air,  he  afterwards  continues  his  Work* 
And  we  have  heard,  that  a  Boat,  or  fmall  Ship,  was  lately  contrived, 

wherein 
^  Sec  FoL  I.  p.  291.  and  FoJ.  III.  p,  168, 169,  &fr. 


,C4VW,   Pits, 
Md  Wells. 


fli  Hiving* 
fieU. 


8  S^c  the  Article  Maturation ^  in  the  S;flva  Sylvarum. 

of  the  Diving-Bell,  in  tiitPiilofipHcai  Tran/aaim,  N^349- 


*»  See  Dr.  Hallefz  Account 
£ccrifor^/.IU./.s66- 
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-wherein  Men  may  row  under  Water,  for  IbmeDiftance*.  However  this 
be,  under  fuch  a  Veflel  as  we  juft  now  defcribed.  Bodies  may  be  eafily 
fufpended  in  Air,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea. 

314.  There  is  alfo  another  Ufe  of  carefully  including,  and  fhutting  yy^^AmmUfff 
Bodies  m  Veffels ;  viz.  not  only  to  keep  out  the  external  Air,  but  alfo  ^M^  Opera- 
to  keep  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Body,    operated  upon  internally ;   for  'tis  ^'^*' 
neceflary  the  Operator  upon  natural  Bodies  Ihould  be  certain  of  his  Quan- 
tities ;  or  that  nothing  ihould  expire  or  go  off :    for  'tis  then  that  deep 

or  great  Alterations  are  made  in  Bodies,  when,  as  Nature  prohibits  An- 
nihilation, Art  alfo  prevents  Lofi,  or  the  Efcape  of  any  Part  of  the 
Subjeft, 

315,  But  a  falfe  Notion  has  here  prevailed,  which,   if  it  were  true,  ^^nObjeaicn 
Prcfervation  of  the  entire  Quantity  of  a  Body,  without  Diminution,  might  '*  *'  ^'***''  ' 
be  in   a  manner  defpaired  of.     The  Notion  is  this,    that  the  Spirits  of 
Bodies,  and  Air  highly  rarified  by  Heat,  can  be  contained  by  no  Vef- 
fels ;  but  conftantly  cfcapes  through  their  Pores.     Men  have  been  per- 

fuaded  to  this  Opinion,  by  thofe  common  Experiments;  (i.)  of  invert- 
ing a  Glafs,  with  a  piece  of  lighted  Paper,  or  Candle  in  it,  into  Water, 
whence  the  Water  rifes  upwards  j  and,  (2.)  of  Cupping-Glaffes,  which 
being  heated  with  Flame,  attract  the  Flelh.  For  Men  have  imagined 
in  both  Cafes,  that  the  Air  is  attenuated,  difcharged,  andlefTened  in  Quan- 
tity 5  whence  the  Water,  or  Flefh,  fucceeds  by  the  Motion  of  Conneftion^ 

316.  But  this  is  errcxieous;  for  the  Air  is  not  here  leflened  in  Quan- 
tity, but  contraAed  in  Space :  nor  docs  the  Water  rife  before  the  Flame 
is  extinguilhed ;  or  the  Air  grown  cold  ;  infomuch  that  Phyficians, 
to  make  the  Cupping-Glaffes  draw  the  better,  clap  Sponges  upon  them, 
dipt  in  cold  Water  \  Therefore  Men  need  not  befo  apprehenfive,  that 
Air,  or  Spirits,  Ihould  eafily  efcape  this  Way  ^  :  for  tho*  it  be  true, 
that  the  mod  folid  Bodies  have  their  Pores ;  yet  Air  or  Spirit,  will  not 
eafily  be  fubtilized  to  fuch  a  Degree :  as  neither  will  Water  pais  thro* 
a  very  fmall  Crack  ^ 

317.  As  to   the  fecond  Means    of  PraSlke  \   viz.  by  compre/ftng^   ex-Th$ficmi 
tendings  agitating^  &c.  'tis  principally  to  be  obferved,  that  Compieffions  ^^»^  e/'A''' 
and  fuch  kinds  of  Violence,  are  ot  very  great  Force  in  local  Motions,  ^/JjJfJ^^^' 
and  the  like  s    as  in  Machines  and  Projectiles ;   even   fo  as  to  deftroy 
organical  Bodies,   and  their  Virtues  or  Powers,   which  plainly  confift  in 

s  An  Inycntion  of  this  Rind  is  ufuallj  attributed  to  Comeiins  DrMel,  who  is  iaid  to  liave 
jud  a  volatile  I^uor  for  reftoring  the  Air  to  its  priftine  Tenper,  after  having  been  ^i]ed  b^ 
Refpiration.  'Tis  farther  (aid,  that  this  Efiedl  was  produced  barely  by  unltopping  the  Gla(^ 
wherein  the  Liquor  was  contained.  But  of  this  Matter  there  feems  to  be  nothing  Imown  with 
Certainty  ;  or  at  beil,  not  with  the  requilite  Partitnlarity. 

^  See  above,  ^.  244. 

2  The  later  manner  of  explaining  this  Phaenomenon  by  the  Rari&Aion  of  the  internal  Au*,  and 
the  Prefliire  of  the  external,  will  not  here  alter  the  Cafe ;  bccaufe  the  Air,  upon  this  Suppoii- 
tion,  does  not  pafs  thro*  the  Glafs. 

k  See  r0L  III.  p.  614. 

>  Sec  more  to  this  Purpofc  in  Fc/,  III,  /.  512.  613, 

Vol.  11.  Aaaa  Motion: 
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Wbetber  Bo- 
dies  may  hi 
permanently 
eenienfed^  or 
ratified  by 
Ferce. 

'Jn  Expert- 
ment  recom- 
mended  fir 
tondenfing 
Water. 


Anetber  fir 
rarifying  Air. 


Sutb  Conden- 
fatiom  and 
Rarifa8ions 
probable. 


The  Way  of  jhortenlng  Enquiries  ;       Part  11. 

Motion  :  for  as  all  Life,  all  Flame  and  Ignition,  are  deftroy'd  by  Com- 
preffion ;  fo  is  every  Machine  fpoiled,  and  its  Parts  confounded,  or  de- 
ftroy'd,  by  the  fame.  They  are  alfo  of  Force  to  deftroy  the  Virtues  con- 
fiding in  Arrangement,  or  Pofition,  and  a  fomewhat  grolfer  Diffimilarity 
of  Parts  i  as  in  Colours  :  for  the  Colour  of  a  Flower,  when  whole,  differs 
from  its  Colour,  when  bruifed  ;  and  fo  the  Colour  of  Amber  when  whole, 
differs  from  the  Colour  of  Amber,  when  bruifed.  So  again,  with  regard 
to  Taftes  ;  the  Tafte  of  an  unripe  Fruit  is  not  the  fame  as  when  ripe, 
or  after  having  been  fqueezed  and  prefs'd  ;  but  manifeftly  fweeter.  Thefc 
Violences,  however,  have  no  great  Power  over  the  more  noble  Transfor- 
mations, and  Alterations  of  fimilar  Bodies ;  becaufe  Bodies,  by  their  means 
do  not  acquire  any  new,  permanent,  and  quiefcent  State  •,  but  one  that  is 
tranfitory,  and  always  endeavouring  to  reftore  and  free  itfelf. 

318.  But  it  might  be  proper  to  make  fome  careful  Experiments  to 
fliew,  whether  the  Condensation  of  a  fimilar  Body,  as  Water,  Oil,  &fr.  • 
or  a  Rarifaftion  violently  introduced,  may  become  conftant  and  fixed ; 
fo  as  to  change,  as  it  were,  the  Nature  of  the  Subjed :  and  it  ihould 
firft  be  tried  by  bare  Continuance,  and  afterwards  by  Helps,  and  Con- 
fents.  This  would  be  eafier  to  do  in  the  Experiment  formerly  men- 
tioned for  attempting  the  Condenfation  of  Water,  included  in  a  Lead 
Veffel,  and  wrought  by  the  Hammer,  and  the  Prefs^;  in  which  Cale» 
the  metalline  Globe,  when  beat  flat,  Ihould  be  left  in  that  State,  for 
fome  Days  before  the  Water  was  taken  out ;  in  order  to  fee  whether 
it  would  immediately  fill  the  fame  Dimenfions  it  had  before  the  Ope* 
ration:  for  if  it  did  not,  cither  immediately,  or  foon  after,  the  Conden- 
fation might  feem  to  have  been  permanent  \  or  otherwife,  if  die  Water 
reftored  itfelf,  the  Compreflion  would  appear  to  have  been  only  traa- 
fitory. 

319.  Andfomething  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  tried,  as  to  the  Ex- 
tenfion  and  Rarifaftion  of  the  Air,  in  Glafs-Eggs,  after  the  manner  for- 
merly mentioned  ^  :  when,  the  Air  being  ftrongly  extradled  by  Suftion  out 
of  the  Glafles,  and  the  (Orifices  fuddenly  clofed,  and  well  fecured  -,  the 
Glaffcs  are  to  remain  thus  for  fome  Days ;  and  afterwards  to  be  opened, 
to  fee  whether  the  external  Air  woula  be  attradbed  with  a  hifling  Noife 
in  at  the  Orifices  of  the  Glafles ;  or,  if  being  opened  under  Water,  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Water  would  be  drawn  in,  as  if  they  had  been  direft- 
ly  plunged  into  Water  at  firft,  after  the  Air  was  fucked  out. 

320.  It  is  probable,  (  or  at  leaft  defervcs  to  be  proved )  that  fuch 
Condenfations  and  Rarifaftions  may  be  made  •,  becaufe  Continuance  of 
Time  has  the  like  Eflfedt  in  Bodies  a  little  more  Diflimilar :  thus,  for 

Example, 

•  Sec  an  Experiment  of  thi»  Kind  performed  upon  Air,  in  Mr.  Hanksbee'z  Pbyfico-Mecbant- 
eal  Experiments^  p.  162 — 166. 
P  See  above,  Apb.  j^$.   J.  222. 
fl  See  above^  Apb,  45.   J.  220. 
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Example,  a  Stick  being  bent  by  Compreflion,  for  fome  time,  does  not 
come  urait  again.  And  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  Lofs  in  the  Quan- 
tity of  the  Wood,  by  the  Continuance  ;  becaufe  the  iiime  thing  hap- 
pens alfo  in  a  Plate  of  Iron,  which  is  not  exhalablc.  But  tho*  the  Ex- 
periment fhould  not  fucceed  by  bare  Continuance,  ftill  the  Bufinefs  is 
not  to  be  deferted  ;  but  other  Afliftances  ufed "" :  for  'tis  no  fmall  Ac- 
quifltion,  if  fixed  and  conftant  Natures  may  be  given  to  Bodies  by  Vio- 
lence ;  for  thus  Air  might  be  converted  into  Water,  by  Condensation  ; 
and  piany  Things  of  the  like  Kind  be  performable :  for  Man  has  a 
greater  Command  over  violent  Motions  than  he  has  over  the  reft  *. 

32 1*  The  third  Means  of  Pradice  regards  that  grand  Engine,  or  In-Tbe  third 
ftrument,  both  of  Nature  and  Art;  viz.    Heat  and  Cold,  v  And  here  i^MeMs  of 
human  Power  feems  perfedly  Lame  on  one  Side ;  for  we  have  the  Heat  ^raaice. 
of  Fire  infinitely  ftronger,   or  more  intenfe,  than  that  of  the  Sun,  as  it 
naturally  comes  to  us  ;  or  than  the  Heat  of  Animals :  but  Cold  is  want- 
ing •,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  may  be  procured  by  the  Severity  of  Winter ;  by 
Caverns  ;  or,  by  the  Application  of  Snow  and  Ice ' :  which,  in  the  way 
of  Comparifon,    may  about  equal  the  Degree  of  Heat,   afforded  by  the  Tbi  incnafing 
Noon-day  Sun,  in  fome  Parts  of  the  torrid  Zone ;  increased  by  the  Re-  rf  Cold  rj^ 
verbcration  of  Mountains  and  Walls:    for  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat  and'^**^*  ^  • 
Cold,  may,  for  a  fmall  time,  be  endured  by  Animals  :  but  this  is  nothing 
to  the  Heat  of  a  Melting-Fumace,    or  to  a  Degree  of  Cold,  that  an- 
fwers  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat.     And   therefore  all  Things,  with  us, 
tend  but  to  Rarifadion,  Deficcation,  and  Confumption ;  and  fcarce  any 
to  Condenfation,   and  Inteneration,    or  Supplenels,    unlefs  by   Mixture, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  fpurious  Means.     Wherefore  Injiances  of  Cold  are  with 
great  Diligence  to  be  fought  after ;    fuch  as  may   perhaps  be  found  by 
expofing  Bodies,  at  great  Heights,  in  iQiarp  Frofts  ;  laying  them  in  fubter- 
raneal  Caves  i  furrounding  them  with  Snow  and  Ice,  in  deep  Places,  or 
Refervatorics  made  for  the  Purpofe ;  by  letting  Bodies  down  into  Wells ; 
burying  them  in  Quickfilvcr,  and  Metals  ;  plunging  them  in  the  Waters 
which  petrify  Wood  " ;  burying  them  in  the  Ground,  (as  they  relate  of  the 
Matter  for  making  Porcellane)  and  the  like.     So  likewife,  the  Condenfations 
naturally  made  by  Cold  are  to  be  fought,  that  their  Caufes  being  difco- 
vered,  fuch  Condenfations  may  be   transferred  into  Arts.    Such  natural 
Condenfations  we  fee  in  the  fweating  of  Marble  and  Stone ;  in  the  Dew 
condenfed  on  the  infide  of  Glafs  Windows,  after  a  fi-ofty  Night ;  in  the 

'  Such  as  Jarge  and  flrong  Condenfing  VefTels,  and  Syrmges,  for  compreifing  and  con/ining 
the  Air. 

«  The  EzpeHments  of  this  Kind  feem  to  have  been  no  way  duly  profecuted.  The  Succefs 
which  Mr.  Hauksbei  met  with»  in  a  flight  Attempt  to  deftroy  the  Spring  of  common  Air, 
might  very  well  encourage  the  Ufe  of  greater  Violence^  ftronger  Veflels,  and  a  greater  Length 
of  Time,  for  the  Purpofe.    See  his  Phj/tcQ-MechanUal  Experiments,  p.  162,  tsTr. 

'  See  the  Syh/a  Syharum,  under  the  Article  Cold. 

"  For  producing  the  greateft  Degrees  of  artificial  Cold,  by  freezing  Mlztares,  fee  Mr.  Boylit 
Hijlorj  of  Cold  i  and  the  Chapter©?  Fw,  in  Dr.  Boerhaau'a  Chemifiry. 

Aaaa  2  Conden- 
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Condenfation  of  Vapours  into  Water  within  the  Earth,  whence  Springs 
frequently  arife ;  and  other  Examples  of  this  Kind. 
Sadies  foien-       322.  But  befides  thofe  Things  idiich  are  cold  to  the  Touch,  there  are 
tiaUy  cold,     certain  others  potentially  cold  ;  which  alfo  condenfe :  tho*  they  fcem  ta 
operate  only  upon  Animal  Bodies,  and  fcarce  upon  others.     And  of  this 
Kind  are  many  Things   in  Medicine  -,    for  fome  Remedies  condenfe  the 
Flefh  and  tangible  Parts,  fuch  as  Aftringents  and  Thickners  ;  and  others 
condenfe  the  Spirits,  as  appears  chiefly  in  Narcoticks ". 
Vw9  Ways  $f      3^3-  There  are  two  Ways  of  condenfmg  the  Spirits  by  fbporiferous 
indenfinz  the  Medicines ;    the  one,  by  appealing  the  Motion  of  the  Spirits  ;   and  the 
Spirit,  Ifj      other  by  difpelling,  or  putting  them  to  Flight.     Thus  Violets,  Rofes„ 
Narcohcks.     Lettuces,  and  the  like  mild  and  gentle  Things,  by  their  friendly  and  mo- 
derately cooling  Vapours,    invite  the  Spirits  ta  unite,  and   reftrain  their 
brisk  and  reftlefs  Motion ;  but  the  flronger  Opiates,  by  a  malignant  and 
unfriendly  Quality,  put  the  Spirits  to  flight ;  and  therefore,    if  thefe  are  ap- 
plied externally,  the  Spirits  prefently  retire  from  the  Part  5  and  wUlingly  en- 
ter into  it  no  longer  :  but  if  taken  internally^  their  Fumes  afcending  to  the 
Head,  every  way  chafe  away  the  Spirits,  contained  in  the  Ventricles  of 
the  Brain  :  and  when  the  Spitits  thus  retreat,  and  are  unable  to  fly  into- 
any  other  Part,  they  confequently  crfme  together,   and  are  thus  conden- 
fed  ;    or,    fometimes   quite   extinguifh'd,   or  fufFocated :    tho*  the  fame 
Opiates  taken  in  Moderation,  have  the  Virtue,  by  a  fecondary  Accident, 
(or  by  that  Condenfation,  which  fucceeds  upon^  the  coming  together  of 
the  Spirits)  of  fupporting,   and  fortifying  the  Spirits,  and  checking  their 
ufelefs  and  incentive  Motions  ;  whence  fuch  Opiates  become  of  good  Ser- 
vice in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  and  the  prolonging  of  Life  *. 
Tbi  Pripara--      324.  The  Preparations  of  Bodies,  likewife,  for  the  AdmiflSon  or  Recep- 
fives  to  Cold,   fj^j^  Qf  CoXdiy  cannot  be  omitted.     Thus  it  is  thought  that  a  little  warm- 
ing of  Water,  haftens  its  freezing  by  Cold,  more  than  if  the  Water  was 
not  warmed  at  all.     And  the  Inflances  of  this  Kind  are  to  be  colledted  ^. 
ne  Ways  325.  But  as  Nature   fupplies  Cold  fo  fparingly,-  we  Ihould  here  imi- 

^(>/r^^;r/«^  tate  the  Apothecaries,  (who  when  a  Simple  cannot  be  procured,  fubfti- 
lo\e enquired  ^^^^  ^"^  thing  for  another)  and  carefully  fearch  out  the  Subftitutes  or 
iifter.  Succedaneums  for  Cold ;  that  is,  we  fhould  enquire  how  Condenfations 

may  be  made  in  Bodies,  without  Cold,  whofe  proper  Office  it  is  to  ef- 
feft  them. 
Ate  of  four        3^^*  ^"^^  ^^^^  Condenfations  feem  to  be  of  four  Kinds ;  the  firfi  wherc- 
Kinds.  of  depends  upon  bare  Contrufton  \  which  becaufe  of  the  Refiflance,  or  Re- 

coiling of  Bodies,  has  but  little  Force  in  ciufing  a  permanent  Denfity  •,  the* 
it  may  do  fomewhat  aS  an  Auxiliary.  The  feamd  is  made  by  the  Can- 
tratlfon  of  the  groffef  Parts  of  a  Body,  after  the  Avolation,  or  Exit,  of 

3  the 

♦  few  AeH/^ry  of  life  and  Deaths  Vol.  III.  p.  376. 
»  Sec  the  Hiftory  of  Lift  and  Death,  paffim. 
y  Sec  Mr.  Boyle\  Hiflory  of  Cold. 
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the  finer ;  as  happens  in  Indurations  by  the  Fire,  and  the  repeated  quench- 
ing»  of  Metals,  &fc.  The  third  is  made  by  the  jipproacb^  or  coming  toge- 
ther^ of  the  morefolidj  or  ponderous j  homogeneous  Parts  of  d.  Body,  which  be- 
fore were  feparated  and  mixed  among  the  lefs  folid  •,  as  in  recovering 
the  Quickfilver  from  Mercury-Sublimate,  which  in  Powder  pofleffcs  much 
more  Space  than  fimple  Mercury :  and  fo  again,  in  purging  and  fepa- 
rating  of  Metals  from  their  Drofs.  The  fourth  is  made  by  Confent^  or 
applying  fuch  Things  as  condenfe  by  a  fecret  Virtue  in  Bodies  ;  tho* 
thefe  Confents  have  hitherto  feldom  appeared  \  which  is  no  wonder,  be- 
caufe  till  fome  Progrefs  is  made  in  the  Difcovery  of  the  Forms  and 
StruSlures  of  Things^  there  can  be  but  flender  Hopes  of  Advantage  ari- 
fmg  from  the  Enquiry  into  the  Confents  of  Bodies  *. 

327.  But  with  regard   to  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  there  are  douhtltfs  OnJenfarh/f 
many  Remedies,  both  internal  and  external,  which  condenfe,    as  it  were^J'^^*/^^^ '*• 
by  Confent ;  according  to  what  was  juftnow  obferved  :  but  this  Kmd  of^'^^ 
Operation  is  rare  in  inanimate  Bodies*.     There  goes  a  Report,  as  well 

in  Writing  as  Difcourfe,  of  a  Tree  in  one  of  the  Tercera  I/lands^  that 
perpetually  diftils  Water,  fo  as  to  be  of  fome  Convenience  to  the  In- 
habitants ^ :  and  Par^celfus  fays,  there  is  a  Plant  called  Rofa  Solis^  or  Ros 
Solis^  that  remains  full  of  Dew  in  the  Noon-day  Heat ;  when  all  other 
Herbs  are  dry  **.  And  if  thefe  Inftances  are  true,  they  might  prove  of 
noble  Ufe,.  and  very  worthy  of  farther  Examination.  But  tor  thofe 
Honey-Dews,  which,  like  Manna,  are  found  upon  Oak-Leaves  in  the 
Month  of  M?y  •,  we  judge  they  are  not  made,  or  condenfed,  by  any  Con- 
fent, or  Peculiarity  in  the  Oak-Leaf  •,  but  that  they  fall  upon  other 
Leaves  alfo,  and  are  only  catched  and  detained  upon  the  Leaves  of  the 
Oak,  becaufe  thefe  are  clofer^  and  not  fo  fpongy  as  moft  other  Leaves  ^. 

328.  As  to  Heat,  Men  have  a  large  Supply,  and  a  great  CommzxidTbeVfes to  be 
thereof;  tho**  fome  of  its  moft  neceflary  Particulars^  ftill  remain  to  be^^^^e/"^-^*'* 
obferved,  and  enquired  into,  notwithftanding  the  Boafts  of  the  Chemifis. 

For  tho*  the  Works  of  intenfe  Heat  are  much  fought  after  and  admired ; 
yet  the  EfFefts  of  a  flow  Heat,  (which  are  chiefly  thofe  produced  by 
Nature,)   remain  unexperienced  and  concealed.     Hence  we  fee,    by  tht  The  gentle 
violent  Heats  now  commonly  ufed,  the  Spirits  of  Bodies  are  greatly  ex-  iif^^j  recom- 
alted  ;    as  in  mineral  acid  Spirits,   and  certain  chemical  Oils  s   but  the  ^       * 
tangible  Parts  are  hardened,  and  fometimes  fixed  \   with  the  Lofs  of  the 
volatile  ones.     And  thus  the  honM)geneous  Parts  are  feparated,   and  the 
heterogeneous  grofely  incorporated  and  mix*d  together  \   whilft:  the  Stru- 
fture,  and  more  fubtile  Texture  of  compound  Bodies,  is,  by  this  means, 
confounded  and  deftroy'd  :  fo  that  the  Effefts  of  a  milder  Heat  ought, 

by 

«  Becaufe  fuch  Confents,  or  particular  Agreements,  depend  thereon.    See  below,  5- 335« 

•  Sec  the  Hijfory  cf  Conienfation  and  RarifaSion,  paflim. 

»»  See  Vol.  III.  p,  563.     See  alfo  Dr.  Spraf^  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society, 

«  Set  the  Syha  Sylvarutn,   Vol.  III.  p.  260. 

f  Sec  the  Syha  S.y /varum,  p.  261, 
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by  all  means,  to  be  try'd  and  difcovcr'd  :   whence  much  more  fubtile 
Mixtures,  and  regular  Textures,  or  Strufturcs  of  Bodies,  might  be  pro- 
cured in  Imitation  of  Nature,  and  the  Works  of  the  Sun  •,   according  to 
what  we  intimated  above  ^    For  the  Operations  of  Nature  are  performed 
by  much  flower  Degrees,  or  much  fmaller  Steps  and  Portions  at  a  time, 
and  by  more  exquifite  and  various  Pofitions,  or  Arrangements,  than  the 
"Works  of  Fire,  as  it  is  now  employed.    And  *lis  then  that  the  human  Po^iver 
may  feem  truly  enlarged^  when^  by  Heats  and  artificial  ff^aysy  the  fVorks  of 
Nature  may  be  exaSlly  imitatedy  or  exprefs'd  in  Appearance,  perfeSfed  in  Vtr- 
tue^    and  varied  in  Number ;    to  which  we  may  alfo  add,  accelerated  in 
Art  ouraiti    ^Iw^  ^     Thus  the  Ruft  of  Iron  is  a  long  while  in  making ;    but  expc- 
quicker  than   ditioufly  obtained  in  the  artificial  Crocus  Marlis.     And  the  fame  is  to 
Natifre.         be  underftood  of  Verdigreafe  and  Cerufe.     Cryftal  is  produced  by  a  long 
Procefs ;  but  Glafs  by  a  Ihort  one :  Stones  grow  flow  j  but  Bricks  are 
prefently  made. 
trht  fever^l        3^9-  ^"^  ^  ^^  Diverfities  of  Heat,  with  their  different  Effects,  arc, 
Diverjities  of  Yfith  Diligence  and  Induftry,   to  be  fought  out  and  collefted  from  all 
Heat  to  &e      Quarters  ;   viz.  (i.)  thofe  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  by  their  direft  Rays; 
^  and  as  they  are  reflefted,   refrafted,  and  united  by  Burning-Glaflcs  * : 

(2,)  thofe  of  Lightning,  Flame,  and  Coal-Fires :    (3.)  Fires  of  different 
Materials:    (4.)  open  Fires,  clofe  Fires,  ftraiten'd  and  dreaming  Fires; 
or  Fires  modified  by  all  the  various  Struftures  of  Furnaces:    (5,)  Fire 
animated  by  the  Blaft :   (6.)  Fire  left  to  itfelf,  and  unexcited :   (7.)  Fire 
removed. to  a  greater  or  lefs  Diftance:    (8.)  Fire   afting  thro'  different 
Mediums  :  (9.)  moift  Heats,  as  thofe  of  the  Balneum  Maries ^  and  the  Dung- 
hill ;  external  and  internal  animal  Heats  ;  comprefsM  Hay,  6?c  :  (10.)  dry 
Heats ;   as  of  A  flies.  Lime,  Sand  ;   and,  in  fliort.  Heats  of  all  Kinds, 
with  their  various  Degrees  **. 
Small,  irregu'     330.  Above  all,  the  Enquiry  and  Difcovery  of  the  Effedb  and  Pro- 
/ar,  ftatei     dudUons  of  Heat,  continued  and  remitted  gradually,  regularly,  and  pe- 
^fatj  recom-  riodically,  at  due  Difl:ances,  and  with  due  Continuance,  fliould  be  at- 
^*  '  "  tempted  :   for  this  fl:ated  Inequality  is  a  true  Offspring  of  the  Heavens, 

and  the  Mother  of  Generation.  Nor  is  any  thing  extremely  gt;eat  and 
commanding  to  be  expefted  from  a  vehement,  hafty,  and  fubfultory  Heat. 
This  appears  plainly  in  Vegetables  ;  and  again  in  the  Wombs  of  Animals, 
where  there  is  a  great  Inequality  of  Heat,  from  the  Motion,  the  Sleep, 
the  Food,  and  the  Pafl5ons  of  the  Female  in  Geftation :  and,  lafl:ly,  the 
fame  Inequality  takes  Place  in  the  Matrices  of  the  Earth,  where  Metals 
and  Minerals  are  formed. 

331.  This 
«  Sec  Jpb,  35. 

'  See  the  Sylva  Sjlvarum,  Vol.  III.  p.  32. 

«  See  the  Experiments  made,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans*^  Burning  Lens,  by  M  Homberg ; 
Memoir,  de  tAcad.  Roy.  An.  1702.  Sec  alfo  the  Pbilofopbical  TranJaBionSy  zsA  German  Eph- 
meridesy  to  the  fame  Purpofc. 

*»  See  the  Author's  iViw -<f//^»//V,  Vol.1,  p.  295.  See  alfo  the  Syha  Sjharum^  Vol,  III. 
/.  92-96. 
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331.  This  renders  the  Unlkilfulnefs  of  fome  modern  Alchemlfts  the  7^^/^,^^^^. 
more  remarkable ;  who  expeft  to  obtain  their  End  by  means  of  an  Athanor^  tence  of  the 
or  the  equable  Heats  of  Lamps,  fsfr.  kept  burning,  in  one  conftanc  man-  ^^^^^»(^^  '^ 
ner*.     And  fo  much,   at  prefcnt,    for  the  Works  and   EfFefts  of  Heat.^2f  a^T 
Nor  is  it  yet  the  Seafon  to  examine  thefe  Particulars  thoroughly,  before 

the  Fcrms  and  Textures  of  Bodies  Ihall  have  been  farther  difcovercd  and 
brought  to  Light :  for  'tis  then  that  Inftruments  are  to  be  fonght  out, 
applied,  and  adapted  ;  when  the  Examples,  Views  and  Defigns  are  fixed 
and  determined. 

332.  T\it  fourth  Means  of  Praftice,    viz.  Cmttinuance^  is  the  Provider  •77'/ /wr/ir 
and  Difpenfer  of  Nature.     We  call  that  Continuance^  when  a  Body  is  left  Means  of 
for  a  confiderable  Time  to  itfelf,  guarded  and  defended  from  all  external  ^q^I^H^c^ 
Force ;  in  which  State  the  inteftine  Motions  difcover,  and  finifli,  or  per- 

fedt  their  own  Courfe  ;  whilft  the  extraneous  and  adventitious  Motions 
are  excluded  :  for  the  Works  of  Time  are  much  more  fubtile,  than  the  ^ 
Works  of  Fire\  Wine  can  no  way  be  fo  well  clarified  by  the  Fire, 
as  by  Time ;  nor  are  the  Incinerations  made  by  Fire  fo  exquifite  as 
the  Refolutions,  Confumptions,  and  Decays  of  Time.  The  fudden  and 
precipitate  Incorporations  and  Mixtures  made  by  Fire,  are  far  inferior 
to  thofe  made  by  Time.  And  the  different  and  various  Textures,  which 
Bodies  endeavour  at  by  Continuance^  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Putrefactions,  arc 
deftroy*4  by  Fire,  or  a  violent  Heat  *. 

333.  It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Motions  of  ^od^s&ne  Motions  of 
perfedly  included^  or  clofe  confined  in  Veffels,  fuflfer  fomething  of  Vio-  confined Bodie* 
lence ;    as    this  Imprifonmcnt  hinders  the   fpontaneous  Motions   of  the-^^^^ 
Body  :    and  therefore  Continuance  in  an  open  Veflel,  conduces  more  to  Se- 
paration ;    but  in  a  Veffel  perfedly  clofed,   to  Commixture,  or  Combi- 
nation 5    and  in  a  Veffel  imperfeftly  clofed,  without  excluding  the  Air, 

to  Putrefadion  "  :    and  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  Inftances  of  the  Works  and  Ef-^ 
feSls  of  Continuance  are  to  diligently  coUefted  from  all  Quarters. 

334.  The  fifth  Means  of  operating,  viz.   by  Government  and  RefftlationTbe  fftb 

of  Motion  J    is  extremely  powerfiil.     We  call  tl)at  the  Government  and-Mff^'e^?/^- 
Regulation   of  Motion,    when    one  Body,    by    meeting   another,   hin- ^^'^ ^^^?' 
ders,  repels,  or  direfts  its  fpontaneous  Motion.     And  this  generally  con- Motion.      ^^ 
fills  in   the  Figure  and  Pofition,   or  Situation  of  the  Veffels :    thus  the 
Figure  of  an  ereft  Cone  forwards  the  Condenfation  of  Vapours,  in  Alem- 
bics ;    but  an    inverted  Cone   promotes  the    purging  of  Sugar,  or  the 
Difcharge   of  the  Treacle   into   the  Receivers  ".    Sometimes  alfo  Cur- 
vature, 

*  Sec  the  Sylva  Sy/varum,  under  the  Article  Gold. 

*  Sec  the  Sy/va  Sy/varum,  under  the  Articles  Heat,  Prefervation,  and  Putrefanion.. 
'  See  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  paflim. 

*  See  the  Article  PutrefaStiony  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum, 

"  And  hence  the  Figures,  or  Make  of  all  the  chemical,  or  other  Vcflcls,  may  be  eafily  (jptj^x* 
mined.    See  Boerbaavii  Chemiiby,  under  the  Chapter  oiFeffeli. 
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vaturc,  or  Flexure,  Straitnefs,  and  Dilatation,  are  required  by  Turns, 
and  the  like.  And  all  Percolation  depends  upon  this,  that  whilft 
the  oppofing  Body  opens  to  one  Part  of  the  Liquor,  it  clofes  upon 
or  ftops  another  °.  Nor  is  the  Bufmefs  of  Percolation,  or  other 
Regulation  of  Motion,  always  carried  on  by  external  Means ;  but  alio 
by  internal,  or  by  Means  of  one  Body  within  another :  as  when  Stones 
are  put  into  Water  to  colled  its  Sediment,  or  earthy  Parts;  or  when 
Syrups  are  clarified  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  whereto  the  groffer  Fae- 
culences  adhere,  and  may  be  afterwards  feparated  **•  And  to  this  Regu- 
lation and  Diredlion  of  Motion,  TeleJiuSy  from  a  flight  and  fuperficial 
Confideration,  attributes  the  Figures  of  Animals ;  as  if  they  were  moulded, 
and  took  the  Impreifion  of  the  veiny,  wrinkled,  and  hoUow'd  Sides  of  the 
Matrix.  For  he  ought  to  have  confider'd,  that  tho*  Eggs  alfo  are  formed 
in  the  Uterus j  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Fatus  ;  yet  no  Wrinkles  or 
Inequalities  appear  on  their  Shells.  But  it  is  true,  bdeed,  that  the 
Regulation  of  Motion  produces  Figure  in  Moulding  and  Caft-Work. 
The  fixth  335.  Thtjixtb  Means  of  Practice  confifts  in  operating  by  Confcnts,  or 

ilfM»/e^i*r4- Avoidances,    which   frequently  lie  deep    concealed:    for   thofc    ufualiy 
C^'hnt^*       caird  occult,  zTiA  fpecific Properties y  and  Sympathies  and  Antipathies,  arc 
^'^  '         in  great  meafure  die  Corruptions  of  Philofophy.    Nor  can  we  have  any 
foiid  Hopes  of  difcovering  the  Confents  of  Things,  before  the  Difcovery 
of  Formsj  and  fimple  Textures :    for  Confent  is  no  more  than  the  Sym- 
pathy or  Correfpondencc  of  Forms  and  Textures  to  each  othcF  *". 
nenurittni'      3  3  6.  But  the  greater,  and  more  univerfal,  Confents  of  Things,  are  not 
verfaiCM*     abfolutely  obfcure.     We   will,    therefore,    begin  with  thefe.     The  firfi 
/^*f  ^f         and   principal  Diverfity   of  Things,    is  this ;    that  fome  Bodies   differ 
nJif'bife'    greatly  in  their  Quantity,  and  Rarity  of  Matter  ;   yet  agree  in  Texture : 
rjfffes.  whilft  others  agree  in  Quantity  and  Rarity  of  Matter  •,    but  differ  in 

Texture.     For  it  is  well  obferved,  that  the  two  chemical  Principles^  Sul- 
phur and  Mercury^  run,  as  it  were,  thro*  the  Univerfe  of  Things  ^     And, 
doubtlefs,  thfere  appears  to  be  a  certain  Confent  of  Nature,  or  an  Agree- 
ment of  Bodies,    in  thefe  two  Principles,  from  a  Confideration  of  the 
Sulphur  and    ^^^  univcrfal  Pbanomena.     Thus  there  is  an  Agreement  betwixt  Brim- 
Mercury^        ftone.    Oil,   unduous   Exhalations,    Flame,    and   perhaps  the  Body   of 
two  Trilns  of  ^hg  Stars :    and,    again,  between  Quickfilver,  Water,    and  aqueous  Va- 
^'^^^'  pours,   Air,    and  perhaps  the    pure  intcrftellar  jflEther.     But  thefe  two 

larger  Sets,  or  Tribes,  of  Things,  differ  prodigioufly  from  each 
other,  in  Quantity  of  Matter  and  Denfity  ;  tho*  they  greatly  agree  in 
Texture;  as  appears  in  numerous  Inftances.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  different  Metals  have  a  great  Agreement  in  Quantity  of  Matter,  and 

Denfity ; 

•  See  the  Articles  Ciarijitation  and  Percolation,  in  the  Syha  Sjharum. 

p  Sec  Vol,  III.  p,  40,  £^r. 

<  Seeabove,  §.  320. 

'  5o5  the  Sjtva  ^j/varnm,  under  the  Artide,  Principles  of  Cbmiftry. 
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Denfity  ;  cfpecially  in  refpeft  of  Vegetables  ;  i^c.  but  differ  greatly  in 
Texture :  whilft  Vegetables  and  Animals  have  an  infinite  Variety  of 
Texture  i  yet  differ  not  confiderably  in  Quantity  of  Matter,  or  Den- 
fity •. 

337.  The  next  moft  g^^^rj/ C^«y?»/,  is  that  betwixt  primary,  or  perfect  ^^^  Cjat/^/t/ 
Bodies,  and  th«r  foftering  Matters,  that  is  their  Solvents  and  Aliments.  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
It  muft  therefore  be  examined,  in  what  Climate,  inwhatEaith,  or  Glebe,  J/^^^^^*^ 
and  at  what  Depth,  all  the  Metals  are  generated  * ;  and  fo  of  Gems,  whei- 
ther  thofe  of  the  Rock,  or  produced  in  Mines":  in  what  Glebe,  or  Earth, 
all  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  principally  grow,  and  delight  \  likewife 
what  Amendments,  or  Kinds  of  Compofts,  whether  of  Chalk,  Sea-fand, 
Afhes,  fcfc.  fucceed  the  beft  ^  ;  and  which  of  them  are  fittefl,  and  moft 
ferviceable,  accorduig  to  the  difference  of  the  Land.  So  again,  the  Graft- 
ing and  Inoculating  of  Trees,  and  Plants ;  with  the  Methods  thereof: 
for  the  moft  fuccefsful  Ingrafting  has  a  great  Dependance  upon  Confent, 
betwixt  the  Trees  ingrafted.  In  which  refpedb,  it  is  an  agreeable  Experi- 
ment, which  we  are  mformed  was  lately  tried,  of  the  ingrafting  of  Field- 
Trees  \  which  has  hitherto  been  praftifed  only  in  thofe  of  the  Garden : 
whence  the  Leaves  and  Maft  of  the  former  have  been  obtained  much  larger, 
and  the  Trees  rendered  more  fhady  *.  In  like  manner,  the  Aliments  of 
jlnimals  muft  be  refpedively  noted,  in  general ;  together  with  their  Ne- 
gatives ^ :  for  carnivorous  Animals  cannot  be  fed  with  Herbage.  Whence,, 
(tho*  the  Will  in  Men  has  a  greater  Influence  over  their  Bodies,  than  in 
other  Animals,)  the  Order  of  the  Folietam^  or  Leaf-Eaters,  is  ftid  to  have 
dropped,  after  Trial,  upon  finding  that  Leaves  were  not  capable  of  nou- 
rifhing  the  human  Body  ».  Again,  the  different  Matters  of  Putrefadioos,. 
whence  little  living  Creatures  are  bred,  fhould  be  likewife  regarded  *. 

338.  The  Confents  betwixt  perfect  Bodies,  and  their  Subordinates,  zsTbe Confent 
exemplified  above,  are  fufficiently  manifeft  ;   whereto  may  be  added  the^^^«:'-*"^  '^' 
Confents  betwixt  the  Senfes  and  xhtir  OhjeSis :  And  as  thefe  latter  Confents  ;|^;^'^/.J^^ 
are  exceeding  evident,  well  obferved,  and  thoroughly  difcufs*d  ;  they  may  ^'  ^* 
aflFord  great  Light  to  other  Confents  that  are  hitherto  latent  ^. 

339.  But  the  internal  Confents  and  Avoidances  of  Bodies j  jor  their  Affe-SympafBies 
ftions  and  Difagreements,  vulgarly,   and  often  fuperftitioufly,  called  by^^^'ti^ 
the  Name  of  Sympathies  and  Antipathies  (whence  we  unwillingly  ufe  the '  '"' 
Exprcffion)   are   exceeding,  rare  5   as  being  either  falfely  attributed  to. 

*  See  the  Hijt^ry  rfCcndenfation  and  Rarifailiony  Vol.  III.  p.  512,  513,  GTr. 

*  S€c  Beeber^s  Fbjfica  SubterraneM. 

■  Sec  Mr.  Boylisr'i&it  of  the  Origin  and  Virtues  of  Gems. 
^  See  Vol,  III.  p.  244,  2gi,  e-fr. 

*  See  the  SylvM  Syharumj  under  the  Article  Vegetables  and  Vegetation, 
/  As  in  difcovering  the  Form  of  Heat,    See  the  Tables^  Jpb.  12,  6ff. 

*  See  xYit  Sylva  Syharua^  Vol.  III.  p  77. 
*•  See  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  paffim. 

^  Set  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  under  the  Articles  Imagination,  Senjes,  Sound,  Sympathy^  kc. 

Vol.  II.  Bbbb  Things  j 
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Things;  mix'd  with  Fables;  or  overlocJc'd  and  n^ledtcd.  Thus  there 
is  faid  to  be  an  Enmity  between  the  Vine  and  the  Colewort  ^ ;  becaufe 
they  thrive  not  well,  when  planted  near  each  other :  whereas  the  Rea- 
fon  is,  that  both  of  them  are  fucculent,  and  powerfully  attraft  the 
Moiftqre  of  the  Earth ;  whence  they  mutually  defraud  each  other.  So 
"fobeduly  c9l'thtTt  is  faid  to  be  a  Confent,  and  Friendfhip,  betwixt  Com  and  the  red 
ieSed.  Poppy  ;  becaufe  they  both   grow  only  in  ploughed  Ground :    whereas 

there  rather  feems  to  be  an  Enmity  between  them ;  becaufe  the  Poppy 
grows  from  fuch  a  Juice  of  the  Earth,  as  was  left  and  rejedted  by  the 
Corn ;  fo  that  the  fowing  of  Com  prepares  the  Ground  to  yield  Pop- 
pies. And  there  is  a  great  Number  of  thefe  falfe  Reafbns,  and  fiftidous 
Solutions  of  Confents,  or  Sympathies,  prevailing.  But  Fabksare  here  to 
be  abfolutely  rejected :  whence  there  will  ronain  but  a  (lender  Stock  of 
fuch  Canfents  as  are  approved,  by  ceruin^  ;   like  thofe,   be- 

tween Iron  and  the  Loadftoqe ;  Gold  an^~Quickfilver,  &^.  the*  there  are 
fome  others  alfo  found  worthy  of  Obfervation,  in  cfaemk:al  Experifnents 
upon  Metals ''.     But  the  mon  are  to  be  obferved  in  certain  Modicines, 
which,    by  fecret  and  fpecific   Properties,    regard  cither  certain  Pirts, 
or  Humours    of  the  Body,    or    certain   Difeafes,    and   fbmetimes    in- 
dividual Natures'. 
^e  Confents       340.   Nor  are  the  Conjenis  between  the  Motions  and  Changes  of  the 
<fthiMQon.    Moon^  and  the  ASeAions  and  PaffiLoos   of  the  in&rior  Bodies,   to  be 
omitted  ;   fo  far  as  they  may  be  obferved,.  ^md  cotteAed,  from  the  Ex- 
periments of  Agriculture,  Navigsktion,  and  Medicine,  or  odierwife,  with 
the  requifite  Severity,  and  Juftneik  of  Choice  aind  Ji^gment^     And  the 
lefs  common  all  the  Injiances  of  ficrei  Confinis  are^  with  the  greater  Di- 
ligence  they  ought  to  be  enquited  into,    upon   the  Footing  of  faith^- 
ful   Hiftory  and^  juft   Reloition  ;    provided    this  be   done  without  Le- 
vity,   or  Credulity,    and  with  a  proper  Degree  of  Dov^,    Su^)enfiofl, 
ai)d  Tradition  *. 
ADijhfition       34'*  There  is  ftill  another  Conlint  of  Bodies,  in  the  way  of  operating, 
or  Indifpofi-    which,  tho'  it  leems  inartificial,  is  yet  of  excellent  and  various  Ufe,  am! 
tion  to  Uui9»^  ought  therefore  to  be  enquired  into  by  the  Means  of  ca«ful  Ob&rira- 
h  ^tt^tUn.  jJq^  .   ^^^   ^  Difpoficion,  or  Indifpofuion,   ta  unite  bf  fimpte  Compofi- 
tion,  or  Apportion :   for  fome  Bodies  eaiily  and  veadiLy  mix  and  incor- 
porate;   but  others   with  DifficaJty,   and  unjpiJBngl-y.     Thu»  Fowders 
mix  beft  with  Waters ;  but  Calxes  and  Alhes  with  Oils,  fc?r.     And  not 
only  the  InftAjices  of  the  PiopQnfit;y  w  Averfend*  of  Bodies-  ta   mix, 
are  to  be  collefted ;    but  likewife  the  Inftancos  of  the  Arrangement  bf 
3  Fafts; 

'  See  FoL  III.  p.  258. 

«*  Sec  Becber's  PMca  SuhterraneiU 

•  See  Mr.  Boyle  01  Specific  Remedies, 

^  See  the  Syha  S^h4ifsueis  ^tnd  Hiftoij  ofWlndis  paffira. 

«  Sec  the  Syha  Syharumt  under  the  Articles  Imagination^  Sympathy^  &c 
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Parts ;  their  Diftribution  and  Digeftion  upon  Mixture ;  and,  lallly,  thofe 
of  Predominancy  after  the  Union  is  made  **. 

342.  The  feventb  and  laft  Method,  or  Means  of  Praif ice,  is  to  o^itrztc  The  lajf  Meanr 
by  cbangingy  and  varioujly  combining  the  former  fix.     But  till  each  of  thofe  9f  ^^^^^^l 
fhall  have  been  farther  enquired  into,  it  will  not  be  feafonable  to  offer  J^^'  comBin- 
any  Examples  of  this  Method.     The  Series,  or  Chain,  of  this  Kind  of  AX- ing  the  firmest 
ternation,  or  different  Combination  of  Ways,  as  it  may  be  accommoda-ZA-. 

ted  to  the  Produftion  of  particular  Effefts,  is,  indeed,  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  be  underftood  ;  tho'  extremely  powerful  in  the  effeding  of  Works. 
But  Mankind  labour  under  the  utmoft  Impatience,  with  regard  to 
this  Kind  of  Enquiry  and  PraSice  *  •,  tho*  it  be  like  a  Clue  to  the  Laby- 
rintb  of  yreat  Works  ^.  And  thus  much  by  the  way  of  illuftrating  Sovereign' 
Inftances. 

Aphorism    LI. 

343.  In  the  twentj-feventhj   and  laft  Place,  among  our  Prerogative  In-  (27.)  Mkgicar 
fiances  J  come  Moffcal  Infiances  ;    by  which  we  underftand  fuch  wherein  l^ftanas^ 
the  Matter,  or  Efficient,  is  but  fmall,  compared  with  the  Greatnefs  of  the 

Work,  or  EfFeft,  produced :  fo  that  tho*  thefe  Inftances  were  common, 
they  would  ftill  be  almoft  miraculous ;  fome  of  then*  at  firft  SSght,  and 
others  even  When  attentively  confidered.  Nature,  indeed,  of  herfelf,. 
affords  thefe  fparingly ;  but  what  (he  inay  do,  when  farther  fearched 
and  entered  into-,  and  after  the  Difcovery  of  Forms,  latent  Procefies  and 
concealed  Struffttris ;  will  appear  to  Pofterity  K 

344.  Thefe  Magical  Effe^s,  fo  far  as  we  can  hitherto  conjefture,  are  MagicaiEf- 
produced  three  Ways  5    viz.  (i.)    by  Self-MuUipUcation,  as  in  Fire,  znAfeas.bmfro*^ 
thofe  Poifons,    called   Specific  ;    as    alfo   in    Motions,    which  pafs    and  <^«^^^- 
iiicreafe,  as  they  go,  from  Wheel  to  Wheel  -,  (2.)  by  Excitation,  or  Invita- 
tion, in  another  Body  -,   as  the  Loadftone  animates   numberleft  Needles, 

without  Lofs,  or  Diminution  of  its  Virtue  :  and  we  find  the  fame  kind  of 
Virtue  in  Yeaft,  (^c.  (3.)  by  the  Preoccupation  of  Motion^  as  we  above  ob- 
ferved  in  Gunpowder,  Guns,  and  Mines"*. 

345*  The  two  former  of  thefe  Methods  require  the  Difcovery  of  Con-  Their  Requi- 
fents  \  and  the  third,  the  Meafureof  Motions.     But  whether  there  be  ^Lnyfites. 

^  It  dA(etyit%  to  be  attentively  confiderM,  how  rea^y  and  commodious  a  Thing  P'raSiiee 
would  prove,  if  all  the  Affifttncea  here  ^intcd  out,  were  procuied ;  and  employ 'df  as  they 
iQight  he,  according  to  the  Defign  of  this  Piece. 

»  That  is,  they  have  not  Patience  to  go  through  the  ^ffftf/Vjr,*  which  alone  dircftly  leads  up  to- 
PraR'tce :  Or  they  prepofteronfly  defire  to  obtain  the  End,  without  endoring  the  Means. 

^  The  Reader  mav  have  fome  tolerable  Notion  of  the  Thing  here  meant,  by  carefiilly 
reading  over  the  Author^s  Hijjories  of  Life  and  Death ;  of  Winds,  and  of  Condenfation  and 
RorifaSion ;  a^d  underftanding  to  what  Difcoverics  they  lead  ;  or  what  the  Tendency  is 
of  the  whole  lnftauratim\  for  which,  fee  VoL  I.  p.  10 — 16. 

^  Little  Progrefs  has  been  hitherto  made  in  this  medullary  Part  of  Phyjics ;  for  Men  have 
frequently  miftaken,  or  wilfully  defcrtcd,  the  Road  that  leads  to  it  j  tho*  this  wai  rtot  ou^ 
pointed  out,  but  entered  by  the  Author  ;  as  appears  remarkably  in  bis  Sy{va  SylvarMm  5  Hi- 
jisry  of  Life  and  Death ;  Hiftory  of  Winds ,  &c. 

'"  Aph.  36. 

B.bbb  2.  Method 
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Method  of  changing  Bodies  in  their  fmalleft  Parts,  and  tranfpofing  the 
more  fubtile  Textures,  or  Struftures,  of  Matters  (which  is  a  Thing  that 
regards  all  Kinds  of  Transformations  in  Bodies  ;  fo  that  Art  might  thus 
quickly  cfFedt,  what  Nature  is  a  long  while  in  bringing  abouL  We  have 
Jiitherto  no  certain  Indications".  For  as  in  Things  that  are  folid,  true 
and  ufeful,  we  afpire  to  the  ultimate,  or  higheft  Perfeftion ;  fo  we  per- 
petually defpife,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  our  Power,  difcard  and  rejed:  fuch 
as  are  vain,  tumid  and  empty.  And  fo  much  for  the  Subjedl  of  Prero- 
gatrve  Infiances*  fit. 

Aphorism    LII. 

Tbe^owim        34^'  ^^  "^^^  ^  obfcTved,  that  in  this  our  new  Machine  for  the  Under- 
Organum,  notftonding^  we  deliver  a  Logickj   not  a  Pbilofopby :    but  as  our  Logick  direds 
mPbilofopby,  the  Underftanding,    and  inftrudts  it,   not  like  the  common  Logick,  to 
butaLoguk.   ^atch  and  lay  hold  of  abftrafted  Notions,    as  it  were    by  the  flender 
Twigs,  or  Tendrels,  of  the  Mind ;    but  really  enters,    and  cuts  through 
Nature,  and  difcovers  the  Virtues  and  Adtions  of  Bodies,  together  with 
their  Laws,  as  determined  in  Matter ;   fo  that  this  Knowledge  flows  not 
only  from  the  Nature  of  the  Mind,  but  alfo  from  the  Nature  of  Things, 
and  the  Univcrfe  \   hence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  order  to  give  Exam- 
jpies  and  niujlrations  of  our  Art^   we  every  where  employ  phyfical  Confi- 
derations  and  Experiments, 
Recapitulation     347-   We  have  here  laid  down  twentyfeven  Prerogative  Injtancesy  viz. 
eftbeDoarine{i.)   Solilory  Injlonces  \    (2.)  travelling  Injlances  \    (3.)  Glaring  Infiances  \ 
^/Prerogative  (4.)    Qlandejline  Injlances  ;    (5.)  Conftituent  Infimices  \   (6.)  Conformable  In- 
Inftancca.       fiances^  (7.)  Singular  Injiances  ;   (8,)  Deviating  Infiances ;    (9.)  Frontier  In- 
fiances \  (10.)  Infiances  of  Power  \  (11.)  Accompanying  ^nd  Hoftile  Injiances  \ 
(12.)   Subjun£live   Infiances  \   (13.)  Infiances  of  Alliance  \    (14.)  Crucial  In- 
fiances  ;  (15,)  Infiances  of  Divorce  ;  (16.)  Infiances  of  Entrance  ;  {i'j.)Sum' 
moning  Infiances  \    (18.)  Journying  Infiances '9    (19.)  Supplemental  Injiances-, 
(20.)  Lancing  Infiances  -,  (21.)  Infiances  of  the  Staffs    (22.)  Infiances  of  the 
Courfe  \  (23.)  Dofes  of  Nature  \   (24.)   Infiances  of  ReluSance  \  (25.)  Inti- 
mating  Infiances ;    (26.)  Sovereign  Injiances  •,    and,    (27.)   Magical  Infiances. 
^^^'J^fi^X  •^'^^'  ^  l^oxnt  of  Information^  they  affift  either  the  Senfe^  or  the  Under- 
'lu^QlT fianding  :  the  Senfe,  as  the  five  Inftances  of  Light;  and  the  Underftand- 
Vnderfiand'     ing,    either  by  haftening  the  Exclufion  of  the  Form  °,    as  the  Solitary  In- 
ifg'  fiances  ;  or  by  contrafting,  and  more  nearly  indicating,  the  Affirmathe  of  the 

Formal  as  the  Travellings  Glarings  Accompanying^  and  Subjun£live  Infiances  \ 
or  by  raifmg  the  Underftanding,  and  leading  it  to  Kinds,  and  common 
Natures  ;  and  that  either  immediately,  as  the  Clandefiine^  and  the  Singular 

Infiancesy 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  87—89. 

•  Sec  the  Tables,  Apb.  1 1,  1 2,  fefr. 
f  Sec  the  Tables,  Jpb,  11,  fcfr. 
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Inftances^  and  Inftances  of  Alliance ;  or  in  the  next  Degree,  as  the  Conftu 
tuent  Inftances  •,  or  in  the  loweft  Degree ;  as  the  Cojformahle  Inftances  ;  or 
again,  by  reftifying  the  Underftanding,  depraved  by  the  Things  whereto  it 
is  accuftomed,  as  the  Deviating  Inftances  ;  or  by  condufting  it  to  the  great 
Formj  or  Fabrick  of  the  Unrverfcy  as  the  Frontier  Inftances ;  or,  laftly,  by 
guarding  it  againft/j^  Formsy  and  Caufes^  as  the  Crucial  Inftances^  and  In- 
ftances of  Divorce. 

348.  And  as  to  Pra£tice\  they  either  mark  out,  meafure  or  facilitate  tx^/V  l/)> /* 
it.     They  mark  it  out  by  (hewing  with  what  Particulars  we  are  to  be-  Prague. 
gin,  to  prevent  labouring  in  vain  ;  as  the  Inftances  of  Power  \  or  to  what 
we  (hould  afpire,  if  it  be  attainable  ;  as  the  Intimating  Inftances  :  the  four 
Mathematical  ones^    meafure  and  limit  it  ;    and  the  Sovereign  and  Magi- 
cal onesy  facilitate  it  ^. 

34.     And     of    thefe    twenty -feven    Inftances^   a    CoUeftion    of   iomt  jj^^  fy^j-g fg. 
Ihould  be  made  at  firft  ;  as  was  above  obferved ' ;  without  waiting  till  we  vera!  Inftances 
come  10  particular  Enquiries:   and  of  this  Kind  are  the  Ccnformable,   xh^  are  to  be  em- 
Singular  ^  the  Deviating,  and  the  Frontier  Inftances  •,  the  Inftances  of  Power,  and^  -^  * 
of  Entrance,  Intimating,  Sovereign,  and  Magical  Inftances :  becaufe  thefe  either 
aflift  and  reftify  the  Underftanding,   or  the  Senfe  ;  or  afford  Inftruftion 
with  regard   to   Praftice   in  general :    and   for  the  reft,    they  are  to  be 
fcarched  out  when  we  make  Tables  of  View '  for  the  Bufmefs  of  the  Inter- 
freter,  upon  any  particular  §ubjed:.    for  the  Inftances  honoured  and  enobled 
with  thefe  Prerogatives,  are  like  a  Soul  among  vulgar  Inftances  of  View ; 
and  as  we  faid  at  the  firft  *,  a  few  of  them  ferve  inftead  of  many :   and 
therefore  when  we  make  Tables,  fuch  Inftances  are  ftudioufly  to  be  fought 
out,  and  fet  down  therein.     The  Doftrine  of  them  was  alfo  neceffary  to 
what  we  defign  ftiall  follow  i  and  therefore  a  preparatory  Account  thereof 
was  here  rcquifite. 

350.  And  now  we  (hould  proceed  to  the  Helps,  and  ReSfificaiion,  of  In-C^nclufion. 
duSfion,  then  to  Concretes,    latent  Procefles,    concealed  Strudurcs,    &?r. 

as 

^  If  all  this  has  not  been  clearly  perceived  in  reading  the  foregoing  DoSrine  of  Prerogative 
Inftances y  the  whole  may  deferve  to  be  read  over  again,  in  the  Light  that  is  here  afforded.  And 
as  a  Foundation,  let  the  fourth  Apborifm  of  this  Second  Part  be  well  underflood.  When  the 
whole  is  conquer'd,  it  will  appear,  that  this  Do^rine  of  Inftances  b  a  very  important  Part  of  the 
Novttm  Organumi  an4  makes  the  Bufinefs  of  Enquiry  an  almoft  mechanical  Thing,  level  to 
every  Capacity  :  for  if  the  Inftances^  that  is,  Particulars,  be  collected  upon  any  Subje£l,  and 
thrown  into  Tables,  in  the  manner  here  dire^ed ;  they  of  themfelves  exhibit  a  concife  Hiftory 
of  the  Sul^cft  ;  that  leads  up  to  its  Form,  or  latent  Procefs.  Hence  thb  Doifrine  of  Inftances 
is  a  kind  of  general  Dire^ion,  or  TaS/e,  for  the  due  conducting  and  profecuting  of  all  Enquiries  ; 
fo  as  at  the  fame  time  to  determine^  limit,  or  almoll  grafp,  the  Form  of  the  Nature  enquired 
into,  and  lead  directly  to  Prafticc.  And  in  this  View  let  the  Author's  particular  Hiftories  be 
conftantly  read  5  as  thofe  of  Life  and  Death  i  Winds  ;  Condenfation  and  Rarifa&ieni  and  feveral 
in  the  Sjlva  Syharum. 

'  See  Jfb.  32. 

•  See  Jpb.  II,  tff. 

«  See  Jfb,  22. 
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as  mention'd  in  order,  under  the  twenly-jirji  Apborifm  ;  that  at  length,  like 
faithful  Guardians,  we  might  poffels  Mankind  of  their  Fortunes,  and 
releafe  and  free  the  Undtrftanding  from  its  Minority :  upon  which 
an  Amendment  of  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and  an  En- 
largement of  their  Power  over  Nature,  muft  neceffarily  enfue.  For 
by  the  Fall,  Man  at  once  forfeited  his  Innocency,  and  his  Dominion  over 
the  Creatures  ;  tho'  both  of  them  are,  in  fome  meafure,  recoverable, 
even  in  this  Life :  the  former  by  Religion  and  Faith  -,  and  the  latter  by 
Jrts  and  Sciences,  For  the  World  was  not  made  abfolutely  rebellious  by 
the  Curfe  ;  but  in  Virtue  of  that  Denunciation,  In  the  Sweat  of  thy  Brow 
thou  Jbalt  eat  thy  Bread j  it  is  at  length,  not  by  Difputes,  or  indolent 
magical  Ceremonies  ",  but  by  various  real  Labours,  fubdued,  and  brought, 
in  fome  Degree,  to  afford  the  Neceflaries  of  Life ''. 

•  Sach  at  thofe  in  die  Sympathecic  Philoftphy;  the  Migical  Philofophy  of  Pardce/fMs,  ftc. 
5  Sec  r^/.  III.  /.  4, 5, 6. 
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APPENDIX 


To  the  SECOND    PART  of  the 


INSTAURATIOK 


IHE  Author  purpofely  left  many  Parts  of  his  New  Engine 
untouched,  to  go  in  queft  of  proper  Materials  whereon 
to  employ  it ;  and,  being  prevented  by  Death,  did  not 
return  from  profecutmg  the  latter  Defign,  to  finifh  the 
former.  Whence  tho*  the  Parts  that  are  treated,  appear 
perfefl,  as  Parts ;  yet  the  Whole  of  this  grand  Engine 
wants  much  of  being  compleated  *. 

2.  The  Contrivance  itfelf  has,  by  the  greateft  Mafters  in  Science,  been 
thought  the  beft  adapted,  and  moft  ferviceable,  of  all  thofe  at  any  time 
propofed,  for  the  Advancement  of  Philofophy  and  Arts ;  fo  that  to  per- 
fe6t  and  fit  it  for  general  Ufe,  may  deferve  more  than  ordinary  Care 
and  Concern. 

3.  And  tho*  to  bring  it  fo  forward  as  we  find  it,  was  the  Labour  of 
a  Mafter-Builder  ;  tho'  the  Work,  in  its  own  Nature,  is  difficult,  and, 
to  vulgar  Philofophers,  fomewhat  paradoxical ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  Au- 
thor has  left  fuch  Inftru6tions  concerning  it,  as  may  enable  Workmen 
of  a  lower  Clafs  to  finilh  it,  and  render  the  Method  or  ufing  it  generally 
intelligible :  which  feems  rather  to  require  fedulous  Application,  than 
any  extraordinary  Learning,  or  uncommon  Abilities. 


The  Novum 
Organum  left 
unfinijbid. 


The  finijbing 
of  //,  a  Thing 
ofConfequence, 


The  Author 
has  left  Dire- 
Hiom  about  it. 


a  See  Vol.  III.  f.  5,  6. 

Vol.  tt. 
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^beAtumpts       4.    In  Order,   therefore,   to   promote  the  finilhing  thereof,   it  may  be 
rf others  in     proper  to  indicate  the   more  confiderable  Attempts   that  have   hitherto 
^neral^ind'     ^^  niade,  with  a  View  to  fomething  of  the  Kind  •,   and  fliew  what  far- 
ther remains  to  be  done,  with  regard  to  the  perfeding  of  this  nobJc  In- 
vention, and  bringing  it  into  familiar  Ufe. 
Ariftotle'i  A-       5.  Arifiotle  has  left  us  four  Books  of  jinalylics  :   the  two  firft  whereof, 
na/ytUs,         fligy^  j^Q^y  to  conftrud  the  Forms  of  Reafoning  ;  and  the  two  latter,  de- 
liver the  Art  of  Difcovering  and  Judging  of  Thing*. 
GunthcrV  6.  Thefe  Pooks  of  ^nalyiics   appear    to  have  been    littk  vnderftood. 

Books  of  Me-   tin  they  weFc  illuftrateci  and  explained  by  Gunther  \  with  th^  Addition 
^bod.  ^f  ^^^^  jg  fQi^jid  to  the  fame  Purpofe  in  Plalo  ^  and  Galen  \     Gunther  has 

two  Treatifes  upon  the  Subjeft  :  from  whence  many  later  Writers  upon 
Methods,  feem  to  have  drawn  their  Dodlrine  ;    only  illuftrating  it  with 
Examples  derived  from  Mathematics,  Algebra,  and  Phyfics  **. 
WeigcIiusV         7.    This  Work  of  Gunther  was  nij^ny  Years  after  fqcceeded  by  another 
AnalyfisAri.  of  ^hg  great  Mathematician  fFeigelius  y  wherein   he  endeavours  to  deduce 
otc  ica.         ^j^^  ^j.^  ^^  Demonftration   from    mathematical   Principles  ;   and  farther 
to  explain,  illuftrate,  and  fhew  the  Ufe  of  /iriJiotle*s  Analytics  *. 
S^^»P^J^"*^*      8.    The   celebrated  M.   des  Cartes  wrote   an    exprefs  Treatife  de  Me- 
'   ®  ^*       tbodo  -,   wherein  he  reduces  the  whole  Art  to  four  Rules^  that  fecni  con- 
tained in  AriJiotle*s  Analytics  5  and  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  Me- 
dicina  Mentis^    mentioned  below  ^.     This  Method  of  des  Cartes^    is  deli- 
vered,   with  confiderable  Improvements,    in  the  fourth  Part  of  the  ^rt 
de  Penfer  ;    where  the  Author  conftitutes  two  Methods  •,  viz.  the  Analy- 
tical^  and  Synthetical  \    the  former   for  Difcovering,  and   the    latter  for 
Teaching.     And  he  illuftratqs  the  Whole  with  a  Variety  of  Examples, 
as  well  phyfical  as  mathematical. 
TfchirnhausV      g.    Upon  the  fame  Found^ition,  in  the  Year  1687,   the  excellent  M. 
Mcdicina        Tfcbirnbaus^  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  pub- 
liflied  an  Effay  towards  a  genuine  Logic,  or  Method  of  difcovering  un- 
known  Truths  "•      This   is    an   extraordinary  Performance »    that    pro- 
ceeds entirely  upon  the  mathematical,  or  rather  algebraical  Method ;  and 
deferves  to  be  read  with  Care  and  Attention. 
neOccafion        10.  y[.  TfcbimhauSy  reflefting  that  Mathematicians  being  the  only  Set 
if  that  Work,  of  Men,  who  either  maintained  no  Controverfies,  or  at  leaft  foon  came 
to  a  Determination  of  them  v   hence  apprehended,,  that  Mathenuticiaos 

alone 

*>  Se«  PUt4j  in  Fbadr,  paffim. 

«  See  Gaitn^  de  optim.  Docend,  gen. 

^  See  Owenus  Guntberus  Methodorum  Tr^£iatus  dui,  contineniis  totius  artis  Logkm  nudullam^ 
facultatem  omnium  Scientiarum  ae  Demonfirationum  Principia  inveniendi^  dijudkaadiqus  ra- 
tionfm.     H«ljnffad.  1 586. 

«  See  Aaatyjis  Ariftctilica^  $x  Euclid i  rsftituta.    Jen«  165,8. 

8  Medicina  Mentis y  Jive  Artis  Tnveniendi  Fracepta  Generalia :  or  what  explains  the  Defign 
better,  Tantamen  genuine  Logica^  uhi  dijferitur  de  Methodo  detegendi  incognitas  FeritaUs.  The 
Secoi^  Edition  is  coriei^cd  and  enlarged  by  the  Author. 
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alone  were  poffeffed  of  the  right  Method  of  Enquiry,  Upon  this,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  mathematical  Studies  ;  in  order  to  fee  whether,  by 
making  the  proper  Alterations,  the  mathematical  Method  could  not  alfo 
be  accommodated  to  other  Subjefts. 

11.  In  particular,  he  applied  Wimkli  to  Algebra  \  and  found  that  t\\\%  ne  Perfeahn 
Art    performs    even    more    than   it    promifes ;    and   with    the   highefte/*  Algebra. 
Degree  of  Certainty :   when,    having  acquired   a  Habit  of  folving  the 

greateft  Difficulties  therein,  and  examining  the  fecret  Nature  of  its  Me- 
thod, or  Manner  of  Procedure  5  he  fays,  he  obferved  that  unknown 
Truths  may  be  difcover'd,  after  the  fame  Manner,  not  only  in  Mathe- 
matics, but  in  every  other  Science. 

12.  He  makes  the  Foundation  of  human  Certainty  to   lie  in    ihok  The Foundati- 
Things  wherein  the  Operation  of  the  Underftanding    is  moft  manifeft  ;  *^  of  Certain- 
or  thofe  which  may  be  conceived,  without  any  Poffibility  of  a  Contra- ^■^' 
didion  •,  as  that  the  Whole  is  greater  than  a  Part ;  that  the  Radii  of  a  Cir- 
cle are  equal,  i^c.   whence  numerous  other  Truths  may  be  drawn  :    and, 

on  the  other  hand,  he  lays  it  down  for  certain,  that  thofe  Things  which 
cannot  be  conceived,  are  falfe. 

13.  But  here  the  Author  cautions  us  againft  being  deceived  by  th,t  The  CmHms 
Imagination  •,    for,  according  to  him,  many  Things  are  perceived  by  the  riqutred  im 
Imagination  only  ;    of  which  Things  no  diftinft  Notion,   or  Conception,  ^^^^^ 
can,   by  Words,    be  communicated  to  another  ;   as  in  the  Cafe  of  Pain, 

Light,  Colours,  Sound,  £sfr.  Hence  he  recommends  two  Ways  of  di- 
ftinguilhing  between  the  Perceptions  of  the  Imagination^  and  the  Conceptions 
of  the  Underftanding.  The  firft  is,  by  large  and  frequent  Experience, 
and  efpecially,  by  the  Help  of  Mathematics,  to  acquire  a  Habit  of 
finding  the  Difference  betwixt  them  ;  and  the  fecond,  is  to  confider  the 
Equality  there  is  in  the  human  Underftanding,  which  all  Men  have 
equally  alike :  for  what  a  Man  truly  conceives,  he  can  communicate  to 
another  5  as  we  fee  in  mathematical  Demonftrations,  which  are  equally 
underftood  by  all  Men ;  whereas  thofe  Things  which  are  perceived  by 
the  Imagination,  as  he  calls  it,  are  perceived  unequally,  or  more  by 
fome,  and  lefs  by  others.  And  by  juftly  diftinguifliing  betwixt  thefe 
two  Powers,  or  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  he  fuppofes  many  great  Errors 
may  be  avoided. 

14.  We  next   proceed  to  the  Author's  Method  of  difcovering   ntwniWajtf 
Truths  i   wherein  he    fuppofes   that  any  one   may  continually  advance  difiwerinz 
to  an  indeterminate  Length,  without  Danger  of  falling  into  Error.     And  ^^  ^''^^^'• 
here  he  advifes  us  firft  to  procure,  with  great  Diligence,  a  Stock   of 

all  the  poffible  Conceptions  which  the  Mind,  in  die  common  Courfe  of 
Studies  and  Occafions,  takes  Cognizance  of.  For,  from  thefe  Con- 
ceptions, Definitions^  in  his  Method,  are  to  be  immediately  formed  ;  then 
Properties  to  be  deduced  from  thefe  Definitions ;  which  Properties  he 
calls   by  the  Name  of  Axioms :  and  fi-om  the  Definitions,    combined  all 

C  c  c  c  2  nunner 
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fhat  Men  may 
fcrm  jujf  Defi- 
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Rules  for 
forming  them* 

Tbefirft. 


The  ft<on4k 


The  third. 


The  Elements 
of  Things. 
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manner  of  Ways,  he  difcovers  fecondary  Truths^  or  theorems ;    thus  ma- 
king the  whole  Procefs  algebraical. 

15.  He  determines  it  to  be  in  the  Power  of  Men  to  form  fcientifical 
Definitions  ;  and  in  order  to  form  them  juftly,  advifes  us  to  confider  the 
Manner  wherein  the  Thing  to  be  defined  is  itfelf  adually  formed :  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  ftill  in  AUufion  to  Mathematics,  generated ;  and  from 
this  Confideration,  he  direfts  us  to  derive  the  Definition.  Thus,  for 
Example,  he  defines  Virtue  to  be  the  Power  which  Men  have  of  prefer- 
vbg  their  own  Nature,  according  to  the  Laws  of  juft  Reafon  ;  or  of 
procuring  to  themfelves  ail  the  real  Perfedions  both  of  Body  and  Mind ; 
or,  again,  the  Perfection,  or  Melioration  of  human  Nature,  according 
to  the  Laws  of  juft  Reafon. 

16.  To  facilitate  this  Bufinefs  of  forming  Definitions,  he  lays  down 
three  general  Rules.  The  firfi  is,  for  reducing  Things,  in  Thought,  un- 
der their  ultimate  Kinds,  or  moft  general  Conceptions.  And  thefe  higheft 
mental  Kinds,  or  Claflfes,  he  makes  to  be  three  ;  relating  to  Things 
Imaginary^  Mathematical^  and  Phjfical :  under  which  Heads  all  Things  that 
cxift  may  be  ranged. 

17.  The  fecond  Rule  is,  when  Things  are  thus  reduced  iinder  their  higheft 
Kinds,  or  Clafles,  to  obferve,  either  by  Reafon  or  Experience,  what 
Things  thofe  are  which  remain  continually  prefent  in  every  Con- 
cepjion. 

1 8.  The  third  Ruh  is,  that  all  the  formed  Conceptions  be  fo  order'd, 
as  to  fucceed  each  other,  according  to  what  he  calls  the  Number  of  Pof- 
fibilities,  or  Elements  ;  or  according  as  one  Thing  fuppofes  the  Exift- 
ence  of  another :  beginning  with  the  fimple  Cafes,  and  proceeding  gra- 
dually to  the  more  complex. 

19.  The  firft  Elements  of  Imaginary  72?«gj,  perceived  by  the  Senfe  ^, 
he  makes  to  be  Fluidity,    and  Solidity;    the  firft  of  the  Mathematical^ 
he  makes  to  be  Points,   ft  rait  Lines,   and  Curves ;   and  the  firft  of  the 
Pbyfrcal^  Matter,  Motion,  and  Reft  ;   without  which  nothing  farther  can 
be  conceived.    Thefe  Rules  he  explains  and  illuftrates  by  many  Exam- 
ples,  efpecially  of  the  mathematical  Kind  :   and  then  prcxreeds  to  fhew 
the  Way  of  forming  Axioms  from  thefe  genuine  Definitions ;    which  he 
fuppofes  to  be   the  Elements,    or  firft  Principles  of  Truths.     And   by 
confidering  thefe  Definitions,  either  fimply,  or  comparatively,  and  in  all 
their  elementary  Relations,  he  deduces  thofc  Truths  from  them,  which  he 
calls  Axioms.     And  thus,   by  confidering  the  fcientifical  Definitions  of  ar 
ftrait  Line  and  a  Circle,    or  the  Relations    arifing   from   their  Genera- 
tions i   a  large  Number  of  Axioms  may  be  deduced.     For  Example,  from- 
confidering  the  Generation  of  a  Circle,    by  the  Revolution  of  a  ftrait 
Line  about  a  fixed  Pointy  thi«  Axiom  arifcs  5  viz.  that  the  Motion  is 
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flower  towards  the  Centre,  and  quicker  towards  the  Circumference.    And 
fo  in  other  Cafes. 

20.  After  the  requifite  Definitions  are  formed,  and  compared  together,  7^/ Mf/&y^ 
the   Jaft  Thing  is  to  combine,   or  join  them  with  each  other,  fo  as  lo^k'^^^^^ 
confl:itute  what  the  Author  calls  Theorems^  or  new  Truths.  For  two  or  more 
Definitions,    or  Natures,    being  thus  joined  together,    there  may  hence 
arife  different  Natures,  or  new  Poflibilities,  depending  upon  each  other : 
as    we  fee  in   compound   Machines,    i^c.      And  this  the  Author  again 
illuftrates  with  a  great  Variety  of  geometrical   and  phyfical  Examples.. 
The   whole  Procedure  he  declares  to  be  the   fame  that  is  ufed  by  the 
Mafters  of  Algebra,  for  folving  fuch  Problems,  as  at  firft  Sight  might 
appear  unfolvable,   by  any  human .  Genius.     For  a  Problem  being  pro- 
pofed,    the    Thing    is  reprefcnted    to   the  Eye,    as   if  it  were  already 
known  and  difcover'd  -,   fo  as  clearly  to  fliew  what  Particulars  are  here 
joined   together ;    whilft  the  Natures,  or  Definitions,   thereof  are    either 
already  known,  or  aftually  exhibited.     Then  each  different  Nature  is  fe- 
parately  confider'd,  and  expreffed  by  a  different  Equation,  in  the  molt 
fimple  Charafters  poffible.     And  nx>w  thcfe  fcveral  Equations  are  vari- 
oufly   compared,    or  combined   together,    till  a   fingle  Equation  thence 
arifcs,   and  includes  the  Natures  before  exprefs'd  by  different  Equations ; 
fo  as  clearly  to  demonftrate  how  the  Queftion  propofed  may  receive  a  So- 
lution. 

21.  The  Author  afterwards  fliews  how  his  Method  of  difcovering  Truth  How  to  he  fa^ 
may  be  eafed :  and  in  order  thereto,  firft  removes  the  Impediments  in  the  ^^!^^^f'   , 
Way;  among  the  chief  whereof  he  places  F^«(^(?6>^j,  Prejudices^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^conemng  ^ 
enquires    into    their    Origin  -,    and    produces    Inftances    thereof,    in   his  Errors. 
three  Kinds  of  Subjefts,  viz.  Imaginary^  Mathematical^   and  Pbyjical.     He 
accounts  thofe  the  moft  fubtiie  and  treacherous  Errors,  when  imaginary 
Matters  are  confounded  with  real,   or  phyfical  ones ;  whitK  he  obfcrves 

to  be  done  even  by  the  moft  acute  Philofophers  among  the  Moderns,  in 
laying  down  the  Principles  of  Nature  •,  and  fhews  how  various  St&^  and 
Prejudices  have  thence  arifen,  and  fpread  themfelves. 

22.  Thefe  falfe  Philofophies,  and   reigning  Prejudices,  he  apprehends  ^^.j  D/>?/>«. 
may  be  correfted  two  Ways ;  viz.  firft^   by   exactly  diftinguifhing  be-  guijhing  be" 
twixt  the  Operations  of  the  Underftanding,    and  thf^fe  of  the  Imagina-  twixt  the  Un- 
tion*;  ^xA,  fecondly,  by  affifting  the  Underftanding,  in  theDifcovery  of^^^^^^'^f^^ 
Truth,  with  the  Imagination  direfted  by  a  good   Method  of  Inveftiga- ^^V;^ ,  ^nd 
tion.     And  this  Help  is  afforded,  (i.)  by  a  juft  adapting  of  Words  x.o  making  them 
Things ;  (2.)  by  proper  Charafters  for  different  Ideas ;  (3.)  by  Motions,  co-operate.^ 
or  moving  Engines,  and  Contrivances,  to  affift  the  Mind  in  its  Operations  •, 

and,  (4.)  by  new  Experiments,  which  give  new  Conceptions.  And  by 
this  Means  he  fuppofes  the  Imagination  may  be  brought  to  co-operate 
with  the  Underltanding.. 

23.  The 
^  See  above,  J.  i.3« 
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Valuing  fobat  23.  The  fetoftd  Impediment^  he  makes  to  be  thb  •,  that  we  do  not  duly 
w  i^w«f» ;  tf»i  regard,  nor  attentively  confider,  the  Things  already  known:  and  the 
^mdi!i€re^^^  that  we  too  much  regard  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Knowledge,  and  Dif- 

^Uts/ity.       coveries  ;  whereas,  he  fays,  we  ought  to  content  ourfelvcs  with  the  bare 
Difcovery  of  new  Truths :  otherwife  we  block  up  the  Way  to  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  Things  of  all.     For  a  very  fniall  natural  Power,    which  in  the  ab- 
ftraft  Conception,  appears  of  very  little  Significance,  may  yet  prove  in- 
finitely ufefijl  in  its  future  Applications  •,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle,  Printing,  Gunpowder,   6fr.     For  numberlcfs  Inventions  of  this 
Kind  may  be  derived  from  trivial  Experiments. 
ffelfing  the        24.    The  fourth  Impediment^    he  makes  to  be  a   natural  Indifpofition 
Indifference  of  ]Xi   Men;    whence  they   are    not   always  fit  to  go   upon    the  Enquiry 
fbe  Mind\     ^Sxitx  Truth:    and  for   this   Indifpofition  he  propofes   feveral  Remedies. 
fV^^kilnd \b-  "^^^  fif^^  Impediment^  is  a  too  long    Series   of  Inveftigation ;    which  he 
taining  Time   endeavours  to  remove  by  a  proper  Diftribution  of  the  Work,   and  efta- 
for  it.  blifhing  a  proper  Order.     And  the  Jixth  Impediment^  he  makes  to  be  this  ; 

that  the  Affairs  of  Life  often  prevent  our  enquiring  after  Truth :    which 
Hindrance  he  propofes  to  remove,  by  dircfiing  us  to  follow  our  own  In- 
clination in  Purfuits. 
ne  Difcovery      25.  In  the  laft  Place,  he  comes  to  deliver  the  Method  of  difcovering 
if  unknown     unknown  Truths,  with    refped,    (i.)  to  ourfelves,  in  following  our  own 
rtf ri  /i'w '^^^ '^  (2.)  with  refpeft  to  thofe  Scienpes,  the  Knowledge  whereof 

Particulars,    is  the  moft  neceflary,  or  moft  pleafmg  ;   and,  (3.)  with  refpeA  xo  Na- 
tural  Philofophy,  which,  when  known   is,  according  to  him,   the  mod 
delightful  of  all  Science.     For  by  Natural  Philofophy  he  underftands  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Univerfe,  demonftrated  a  priori^  in  exa6t  mathematical 
Order  \  and  confirmed  a  pojiemri,  by  nunifcft  Experiments,  fufficient  to 
convince  the  Imagination. 
W^Medicina       ^6.  Such  is  the  general  Plan  of  the  Medicina  Mentis  ;  wherein  we  may  ob- 
Mentis  com-    ferve  much  Sagacity  and  Ingenuity  :  but  perhaps,  when  clofely  examined, 
pared taifbtbexhc  Work  will  appear  a  little  too  much  influenced  by  the  Notion,  which 
gan^^''    *^  Author  at  firft  efpoufed,  of  fitting  the  direft  Algebraical  Method  to 
^       '  univerfal  Philofophy ;  and  that  he  has  thus  endeavoured  to  found  an  uni- 

verfai  Art  of  Inveftigation  upon  one,  which,  tho*  extremely  noble  and 
excellent,  is  yet  limited  or  confined :  or  that,  at  beft,  his  Method  is  not 
fufHcicntly  general,  or  fitted  for  univerfal  Praftice  •,  but  rather  formed 
according  to  the  Model  of  Man,  than  the  Model  of  Nature.  It  may  alfo,  till 
farther  improved,  appear  to  be  more  mental  than  praftical  ;  and  to  be 
better  fitted  for  folving  Phasnomena  in  the  ordinary  Manner,  affigning 
probable  Reafons  of  Things,  and  making  all  fquare  with  the  human  Mind  ; 
than  to  difcover,  and  fuch  adluating  Caufes  as  (hall  enable  Men  to  fub- 
due  and  conquer  Nature  by  Works:  in  which  Light,  it  fcems  to  fell 
yaftly  fhort  of  the  Novum  Organum^  or  Art  of  Invejligating  Forms. 

27.  But 
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27.  But  tho*  in  this  principal  View,  tht  Medicina  Mentis  mzy  not  }ot{ci 
ufeful  as  the  Novum  Organum^  yet  they  have  a  remarkable  Agreement 
in  numerous  other  refpefts ;  and  may  be  made  greatly  to  aflift  and  pro- 
mote each  other :  efpecially  the  Medicina  Mentis  will  prove  ferviceable 
to  the  Novum  Organum^  in  the  forming  of  Notions  ;  which  M.  Xfchirnbaus 
terms  the  forming  of  Definitions.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  both 
deferve  to  be  farther  improved,  and  reduced  to  Praftice :  for  the  Field 
of  Nature  is  fo  large,  as  to  require  all  the  Engines,  and  artificial  Helps,, 
that  can  any  way  be  procured.  And  if  this  Method  of  M.  Tfchirnbaus 
fhall  be  brought  to  Perfedtion,  or  commodioufly  fitted  for  PraStice  -,  it 
will  then,  perhaps,  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  Novum  Organum^  fa 
as  to  conftitutea  Part  of  that  general  Enffne^  from  whence,  it  leems  in  great 
meafure,  to  have  been  derived :  for,  as  the  Medicina  Mentis  is  the  Algebra  of 
Men^  applied  to  things  \  fo  the  Novum  Organum  may  be  called  the  Algebra  of 
Nature^  applied  to  herfelf 

28.  Amongft  the  later   Philofophers  of  our  own  Nation,  who  have  Tbe  EngliQi 
endeavoured  to  improve,  or  find  out.  Methods  of  making  new  Difcoveries ;  Philofophers 
the  Principal  feem  to  be  Mr.  B^e,  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Hooke,  and  Sir  Ifaac'^^^^^^^ 
Newton.     Mr.  Boyle  has  given  us  a  particular  Account  of  the  Method  he  Methods. 
purfued,  in  his  Philofophical  Enquiries ;  which  plainly  appears  to  be  formed 

upon  the  Model  of  the  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  is  no  other  than  a  ioofe  and  imper- 
fed:  Kind  of  Induftion,  proceeding  upon  certain  Tables  of  Enquiry,  or  general 
Heads  of  Hijlory.  For  in  every  regular  Enquiry,  Mr.  Boyle  firft  propofed  Mr.  Boyl^s 
to  himfelf  three  Kinds  of  Orders,  Ranks  or  Clafies,  under  which  he  Metb»J. 
ranged  all  the  Particulars  relating  to  the  Hiftory  of  his  Subjeft ;  whe- 
ther it  were  a  Body,  a  Quality,  an  Operation,  or  a  Procefs.  The  firft  general 
Order,  or  Place,  was  deftincd  to  receive  all  fuch  Titles,  or  Heads  of 
Enquiry,  as  readily  occurred  upon  the  firft  deliberate  View,  or  ge- 
neral Survey  of  the  Subjedt  •,  the  Titles  being  made  fufficiendy  nume- 
rous and  comprehenfive,  and  not  accommodated  to  any  Hypothefis.  His 
Titles  of  the  fecond  Order  were  fct  down,  after  a  careful  Confideration 
of  the  Heads  of  the  firft  ;  trying  the  Experiments,  and  making  the  Ob- 
fervations  there  propofed  ;  and  after  reading  Authors,  converfing  witK 
Philofophers,  and  meditating  upon  the  Subjeft  ;  fo  as  thus  to  have  procured 
a  full  Information  with  relation  to  the  Whole  thereof.  This  Set  of  Titles 
will,  of  courfe,  be  more  exad,  more  fiill,  and  better  ranged  than 
the  firft  i  whence  the  Materials  here  contained  or  indicated,  will,  with 
the  proper  Introduction,  Alterations  in  Method,  Connections,  Tran- 
fitions.  Additions^  farther  Dircdlions,  fcfr.  begin  to  form  a  Natural  Hi- 
ftory of  the  Subjeft;  that  may  be  improved,  from  Time  to  Time,  or 
from  Age  to  Age,  till  it  arrives  at  Pcrfeftion.  Laftly,  where  the  Enquiry 
was  difficult,  or  large,  the  Author  thought  proper  to  form  a  middle  Or- 
der of  Titles,  interpofing  betwixt  the  two  former  ;  and  this  by  carefiiUy 
examining  and  comparing  the  feveral  Particulars  ranged  under  the  Titles 
of  the  firft  Order :   fo  as  thus  to  difcover  many  new  Direftions,   and 

3.  Heads. 
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Heads  of  Enquiry ;  which  being  afterwards  added  to  the   former,    may 
require  the  whole  to  be  new-moulded ;  and  afford  a  much  more  copious 
^nd  ufeful  Set  (f  Tttlesy   than  the  firft :    all  which  Titles  are  to  be  filled 
up,  as  Experiments  or  Obfervations  are  made,   or  the  proper  Informa- 
tions obuined.     But  after  all,    as  many  Particulars  may  happen  to  be 
omitted,    or  not  be  thought  of  a,t  the  proper  Time,  or  when  they  are 
wanted  ;  and  as  the  Hiftory  muft  needs  be  improvable  by  After-thought, 
and  farther  Knowledge  ;  the  Author  leaves  a  Place  empty,   by  way  of  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Titles,  for  receiving  the  Particulars  omitted,  that  belong 
to  fome  of  the  Titles ;  but  were  forgot  or  overlooked :  and  another  for 
Particulars  to  be  added  ;   under  which  fuch  new  Matter  was  to  be  received, 
as  might  be  procured  by  farther  Difcoveries  and   Improvements  made, 
after  the  Hiftory  Ihould  be  written,  or  publiftied  «. 
Mn  LockcV        29.  Mr.  Locke  appears  to  have  defigned  a  kind  of  familiar  Explanation, 
Efay  upon      and  lUuftration  of  many  Aphorifms  of  the  firft  Part  of  the  Novum  Or- 
^Indii^!^^^^' ^^^^  i  in  his  excellent  £^y  upon  Human  Underftanding  -,  and  again,  in  his 
pofthumous  Piece   concerning  the  Conduit  of  the  Underftanding:    but  he 
feems  no  where  to  have  explained  the  ft^cond  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum  ; 
or  the  Art  of  Inveftigating  Forms.     His  Philofophical  Writings  are  now 
generally   known    and   read  ;    but  as  they  tend  to  the  curing  of  Preju- 
dice,   preparing  the  Mind,    and  fitting  it  for  the  Difcovery  of  Truth, 
rather  than  to  open  any  frefh  Fountains  of  Science,  or  teach  the  Art  of 
Difcovery,    they  need  not  here  be  infifted  on  5    efpecially  as  they  have 
but  little  immediate  regard  to  Natural  Philofophy ;  from  whence  all  the 
Sciences  lhou*d  be  derived  and  fupplied.      And  the  fame  Charafter  may  be 
underftood  proportionably  of  Father  Malbranche^s  Recherche  de  la  Verite. 
Dr.  Hookc'/       30-   Dr.  Hooke,  who  was  a  great  Matter  in  the  Art  of  Invention  ;  as 
M  t  bod  o/m- zppe2irs  by  his  numerous  Contrivances   and  Difcoveries;    purfued  much 
^"^TpJimT^^^  fame  Method  as  Mr.%/^.     In  his  Piece  for  Improving  Natural  Phi- 
ra      ^  ^J^f  y- lofopby^  he  feems  to  have   propofed  to  perfedt  the  Defign  of  the  Lord 
Bacon^s  Novum  Organum.     And  it  is  great  Pity  that  a  Perfon  fo  well  fuited 
to  the  Work,  did  not  proceed  farther  in  it.     All  he  has  done  towards  it,  is 
little  more  than  a  familiar  Repetition  of  what  the  Lord  Bacon  had  before 
laid  down  under  the  DoSlrine  of  Idols  ;  Helps  for  the  Senfes  ;  the  DoSrine 
of  Prerogative  Inftances ;  and  the  Method  of  colleifing  a  Hiftory  of  Nature  : 
tho*  the  Doftor  has  fometimes  added  apt  lUuftrations,    large  Explana- 
tions, and  particular  Improvements. 
Left  ufifi'  31-  Had  Dr.  Hooke  finifhed  the  Piece,  according  to  the  Scheme  he  at 

Tiified.  firft  propofed,    it  would  doubtlefs   have  familiarized  the  Parts   of  the 

Novum  Organum^  which  are  already  extant ;  and,  perhaps,  have  fupplied 
the  reft :  but  as  it  now  ftands,  it  is  defedive  in  thofe  very  Parts  which 
are  wanting  in  the  Novum  Organum.  It  was  indeed  a  pofthumous  Piece  5 
and,  perhaps,  purpofely  neglefted  by  the  Dodor  towards  the  Clofc  of  his 

Life, 
«  ^ce  Mr.  Boylii  Works,  Abridgm.  Vol  I.  Frelim.  Dift.  f.  24. 
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Life;  for  fear  of  divulging  his Mecbamcalj  ovPbilofopbical^  Algebra^  whidh 
he  feems  to  have  learnt  from  the  Novum  Organum^  and  defired  to  con- 
ceal V. 

32.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  appears  to  have  had  a  very  extraordinary  Me-Sirlfitac 
thod  of  making  Difcoveries :  but  as  that  great  Philofopher  did  not  think  ^*7^°"V  ^' 
proper  to  reveal  it ;  Philofophers  of  an  inferior  Rank  can  only  guefs  at  Q^y^/^^" 
it,  and  admire  what  they  do  not  fully  underftand.     Where  the  Bufinefs 

of  Inveftigation  depended  upon  Experiments;  as  particularly  in  his  excellent 
Enquiries  about  Light ;  he  feems  firft  to  have  imagined,  in  his  Mind, 
how  Things  were  ;  and  afterwards  contrived  his  Experiments,  on  purpofe 
to  (hew,  whether  thofe  Things  were  as  he  had  preconceived  them,  or  not  : 
and  according  to  the  Information  thus  obtained  ;  whether  from  his  own 
Experiments  and  Obfervations,.  or  thofe  of  others  ;  he  altered  and  im- 
proved his  Notions,  till  after  various  Trials,  and  various  Amendments, 
his  Notions  appeared  to  be  juft  and  perfeft.  And  this  is  a  (hort,  or  me- 
chanical Method  of  Induftion. 

33.  But  befides  this  kind  of  mechanical  Method,  Sir  IfaacNewton  hzdHis  Jigehrs 
a  mathematical  one,    afforded  him  by  his  Dexterity  in  Algebra^   and  his^*^^^**'^*'* 
admirable  Invention  of  Fluxions  ;   which  are  not  to  be  underftood  and 
applied  in  Philofophy,  without  great  Sagacity  and  Caution  :   for  other- 
wife  they  will  be  apt  to  miflead.     And  here  this  great  Author  has  (hewn 
uncommon  Addrefs ;   and  found  the  Secret  of  calculating  mathematical, 

or  mental  Forces,  Powers,  and  Motions,  and  afterwards  applying  them 
to  natural  Bodies,  and  natural  Things.  But  the  Attempt  is  fuitabie 
only  to  a  diftinguifhing  and  fublime  Genius,  that  can  let  Mathematics 
conftantly  rule  and  prefide  over  Phyfics,  without  corrupting  Philofophy, 
or  rendering  it  fantaftical. 

34.  At  other  Times  this  great  Philofopher  obferved  the  ftrifter  Laws  His  MttM  rf 
of  Indudion  5    coUeded   the   neceffary  Fads,  Obfervations,   and  Expe-  Induaion. 
rimcnts ;  and  by  contemplating  them  in  his  Mind,  or  reafoning  upon 

them,  gave  the  Rcfult,  with  its  Confequences ;  as  in  the  Theory  of  the 
Tides,  Moon,  Comets,  fcf^.  So  that  he  feems  to  have  ufed  all  forts  of 
Methods,  by  Turns;  or  to  have  formed  one  to  himfelf,  compounded  of 
the  mechanical,  mathematical,  and  the  ufual  indudive  Method.  So  that 
if  this  mixed  Method  alfo  were  to  be  profecuted,  and  brought  to  the 
greateft  Perfedtion  whereof  it  is  capable,  it  may  fall  under  that  ftill  more 
general  one  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

35.  This  Novum  Organum^  we  have  feen,  is  divided  by  its  Author  mto  Tbi  gnnrai 
two  general  Parts  ;   viz.  one  that  isdefigned  to  be  preparatory  or  intro- ^^^"^  «^^' 
duftory  to  the  other,  which  is  fcientifical  or  dodtrinal ;  fo  as  clearly  to  gan^  dil 
deliver  a  new  Way  of  Proceeding  upon  all  kinds  of  Enquiries;    vfith  vid^d /m/^ 

tw  Farts. 
a  S«e  the  Account  of  his  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Foftbumus  W»rksi  p.  4.    See  alfo  his  Mitb$d 
cfimtrouing  Naturai  Pbilofipbjt  p.  65.    and  compare  the  whole  of  that  Piece,   the  Prefaa  to 
his  Micr^grspbU,  and  his  own  parucular  Enqairles,  with  the  Doftrine  of  the  Nwum  Or^ 
ganum. 
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the  greateft  Advantage  to  the  Mind,  for  acquiring  a  thorough  Knowledge 
of  the  Works  of  Nature ;  and  leading,  to  an  unlimited  Pradice  for  ac- 
commodating human  Life. 
nefirft^art      36.  The  Defign  of  the  preparatory  Part,  is  to  remove  Prejudice,  pro- 
divideiinu    cure  a  fair  Hearing,    and  give   fome  tolerable  Notion  of  the  whole  In- 
feven  Semens,  jfauration.    It  may  be  fubdivided  into  fcvcn  leffer  Parts,  or  Seftions  i  the 
firft  whereof  endeavours  (i.)  to  awaken  the  Mind,   as  it  were  from  its 
Lethargy  ;   and   make  it  fee  that  Philofophy   and  the  Sciences  are  lb 
far    from  being    perfefted  ;  that   (2.)   Men   are  hitherto   unprovided  of 
the  true  Inftruments  and  Means  of  forming  the  Sciences;   (3.)  that,  as 
neRefultof  Knowledge  and  Power  conftantly  go  hand  in  hand.  Men  have  but  little 
the  firft  Se-    Knowledge,  becaufe  they  produce  but  few  confiderable  Efiefts  ;  (4.)  that 
ffion.  x\it  common  Ways  of  Reafoning  and  Contemplating,  tho*  fo  much  mag- 

nified, are  but  delufory  Things,  and  require  much  Re6tification  and 
Amendment ;  (5.)  that  the  common  Logic  and  Syllogifm,  however  ufeful  in 
common  Affairs,  are  of  no  Service  in  Philofophy  ;  (6.)  that  our  firft 
Notions  of  Things  are  faulty,  and  require  to  be  correfted,  improved, 
and  verified  ;  (7.)  that  the  fure  Way  of  difcovering  Truth  has  not  hitherto 
been  tried  \  (8.)  that  Men  form  vain  Idols  to  themfelves,  inflead  of  dif- 
rovering  the  Truths  of  Nature ;  (9.)  that  a  more  powerful  Logic  than 
the  common,  or  a  kind  of  Engine  for  the  Mind,  is  abfolutely  required 
for  the  Service  of  Philofophy  ;  (10.)  Men  prepofteroufly  delight  in  -a 
Jiafty  and  erroneous  Way  of  difputing,  judging,  and  confiiting,  according 
to  the  fcanty  Meafure  of  their  own  Knowledge,  and  the  fuppofed  Truth 
of  their  own  ill-form*d  Notions. 
TbeRe/Ult  cf  .37.  The  Second  SeElion  Ihews  the  feveral  Errors  we  commit  in  forming 
thefecond  Se-  our  Notions  of  Things  j  and  how  detrimental  fuch  Errors  are  to  the 
^icM.  Progrefs  of  Philofophy.     It  fhews  that  the  Mind  is  tinged  and  infefted 

Fa/fi  Imagi'  fi^^  feveral  Ways :   for  (i.)  Men  in  general  have  a  flrange  PropenGty, 
nations  hf-     and  obflinate  Property,  of  referring  all  Things  to  themfelves  •,  as  if  no- 
longing'to      thing  exifted  otherwife  than  is  reprefented   by  their  immediate  Senfes  ; 
taL*^^^''  ^^  ^^  *^  there  was  nothing  in  Nature,  but  what  their  Senfes  immediately 
perceive:    whereas    the    other    Parts    of  the    Univerfe,    as    the    Air, 
-ffither,  &?f.  and  other  Creatures,  are  to  be  regarded  in  Philofophy,  as 
well  as  Man.     And  here  Man  is  Ihewn  (i.)  inclined  to  feign  and  invent 
from  within  himfelf,  inftead   of  fearchin^   and  difcovering  •»    (2.)  to  be 
extremely  liable  to  PrepofTeflion  and  Prejudice,  fo  as  with  Difficulty  to 
remove  thofe  falfe  and  fuperftitious  Notions  he  has  once  imbibed  -,  as  of 
Aflrology,  Omens,  Judgments,   £5?^.   (3.)   to   be  eafily  moved   and    led 
away  by  thofe  Things  that  affeft  the  Imagination,  more  than  the  Rea- 
fon ;   (4.)  to  be  fond  of  launching  into  Infinity,  and  the  highefl  Univer- 
fals ;   difdaining  the   intermediate  Truths,  which   in  Praftice   are  more 
fcrviceable  ;    (5.)  to    be   drenched    in  the  Affeftions    of  his  Body,    and 
xhence  eaCly  turned  afide   to  Pride,  Vanity,   falfe  Hopes,  fc?^.    (6.)   *tis 
,  Ihewn  that  the  human  Senfes,  without  farther  Afliftance,  are  of  little  Ufe 
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in  Philofophy,  tho*  Men  attribute  fuch  great  Matters  to  them;  and' 
(7.)  that  Men  are  fond  of  abftrad  Notions,  and  general  Theories ;  at 
the  fame  time  neglefting  the  due  Enquiry  into  Nature,  and  Particulars; 
which  alone  can  fhew  them  what  Things  are.  And  thefc  Imperfedlions 
belong  to  the  Species  of  Men^  or  Mankind  in  general. 

38.  (2.)  The  Mind  is  alfo  infefted  differently^  according  to  the  Con- Others  to eacS 
ftitution.  Complexion,  Bent,  or  Inclination  of  each  particular  Perfon  ;  ^^^ '« P^f^^'- 
or  according  to  his  Education,  Cuftom,  Converfation,  Studies,  Courfe  oi^^^^* 
Reading;  Employ,  .and  other  accidental  Matters ;  whence  every  Man 
has  his  own  peculiar  Biafs  ;  or,  as  it  were  his  own  particular  Glafs, 
ringed  to  his  Humour,  thro*  which  he  views  every  thing.  And  hence 
fome  Men  doat  on  Mathematics  •,  others  on  Chemiftry  •,  others  on  Lo- 
gic, &?(:.  and  accordingly  tinge  and  infedt  whatever  they  apply  to,  with 
Mathematics,  Chemiftry,  Logic,  fcfc,  whereas  the  true  Philofopher  (hould 
not  be  warped  to  any  particular  Branch  of  Science ;  but  remain  equally 
affefted  to  them  all  •,  as  they  may  all  afford  their  Afflftance  in  promo- 
ting Philofophy.  Biit  in  the  prefent  State  of  Men  and  Things,  fome 
fubtile  Capacities  purfue  the  minute  Differences  of  their  Subjeft,  and 
make  no  End  of  fplitting  and  dividing  ;  as  in  Anatomy,  fcff.  till  the 
mechanical  Strufture,  or  Organization,  of  the  Parts,  is  loft  :  and  others,  on 
the  contrary,  confider  only  the  Wholes,  without  examining  the  Parts.  Some 
fondly  adfnire  the  Ancients,  as  Arijiotle^  Plato,  8rc.  and  others  fome  favourite 
modern  Philofopher.  But  unlefs  the  Mind  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  Folly  and  Abfurdity  of  fuch  a  Procedure;  and  be  brought,  by  Arc 
and  Habit,  to  a  quite  contrary  Temper  ;  triie  Philofophy  cannot  be  effe- 
fftually  promoted:  for  the  Sciences  formed  by  diftemper'd  Minds  will 
partake  of  the  Diftempers ;  and  accordingly  appear  trifling,  grofs,  par- 
tial, half-faced,  diftorted,  fantaftical,  fc?r. 

39'  (3-)  The  third  Way  wherein  the  Mind  becomes  perverted,  is  by  Fa/fi  Nothfn 
the  Abufe,  or  improper  Ufe  of  Words ;  for  the  philofophical  Words,  oAfingfrm 
in  all  Languages,  are  commonly  falfe,  or  inadequate,  Marks,  or  Signs,  ^^  '" 
of  Things ;  and  by  no  means  convey  juft  and  perfect  Notions.  So  that 
Men  are  continually  impofed  upon,  even  againft  their  Wills,  by  a  wrong 
Impofition  of  Words ;  which  are  generally  coined  by  the  Vulgar ;  or  if 
by  Philofophers,  it  is  without  taking  the  requifite  Pains  and  Care  to 
form  Notions  duly,  from  Things  -,  and  then  give  fuitable  Names 
to  thofe  Notions.  And  hence  the  Reafonings,  the  Difcourfes,  and  even 
the  Writings  of  Men,  are  often  ftrangely  confufed,  or  but  feldom  per- 
feftly  intelligible  ;  and  propagate  imperfcft  Notions,  which  Men  take 
by  Confent,  without  enquiring  whether  they  are  juft,  or  how  they  were 
formed.  But,  in  order  to  improve  Philofophy,  it  is  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  have  Words  fuitably  adapted,  and  kept  invariably  to  denote 
perfed  T^otions  -,  fo  as  to  exprcfs  or  convey  fuch  Notions  without  De- 
lufion,  or  Impofition.  But  no  Language  of  this  kind  can  be  made,  till  a 
Set  of  fuch  Notions  fhall  be  duly  formed,  from  Things  5  which  depends 
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upon  the  Ufe  of  Induftion.  And  as  this  Language,  and  thefe  Notions* 
are  hitherto,  in  great  meafure,  wanting ;  the  Mind  thus  remains  unpro- 
vided of  one  very  great  Help  for  the  Improvement  of  Philofophy. 

40.  (4.)  The  Mind  is,  again,  ftrangely  perverted,  by  fabulous  Theo- 
ries, and  romantic  Philofophies ;  which  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
ftill  continue  to  increafe.  The  Third  Se£lum  divides  them  into  three  ge- 
neral Kinds  5  viz.  Sopbijiical^  Empiricalj  and  Superjiitious.  Sapbijlical  Pbi- 
lofopbies  are  thofe  formed  upon  common,  or  hafty  Obfervations,  and  Ex- 
periments ;  by  a  fubfequent  Operation  of  the  Mind.  Thus  Ariftotle^s 
Philofophy  was  formed  upon  common  Obfervations,  wrought  up  by  his 

Faife  Notiotfs  Logic ;  fo  as  to  become  fophiftical,  and  corrupted :  for  common  Ob- 
^rifitig  from  fervaiions,  and  obvious  Experiments,  are  not  of  thcmfelves,  fit  to  build 
fantaftic  Tbi-  ^  ferviceable  Philofophy  upon  ;  as  they  by  no  means  ihew  all  the  fe- 
*^'  '  cret  Motions   of  Nature  ;    and  the  Laws   by    which  Thli^s  arc   go- 

verned. Nor  is  the  common  Logic  an  Engine  at  all  fuited  to  deal 
with  Experiments,  Obfervations,  and  Nature. 

41.  Empirical  Pbihjbpbies  are  thofe  formed  upon  only  a  few  Experi- 
ments, tho*  made  with  great  Exadtnefs  ;  as  Dr.  Gilbert^s  Philofophy  is 
formed  upon  his  magnetical  Experiments ;  and  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Cbemijls  upon  a  few  repeated  Experiments  of  the  Furnace,  f^c.  But  to 
form  a  general  Philofophy  upon  a  few  Experiments,  muft  needs  appear 
a  childilh  Attempt,  to  thofe  who  confider  the  Variety  and  Extent  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  the  treacherous,  faulty,  or  rafh  Propenfity  of  the  Mind,  in 
reafoning  from  them. 

Sutirftitious  42.  Superjlitious  Philofophies  are  thofe  where  Matters  of  Faith  and  Re- 
Pii/ofofbits,  ligion  are  worked  up  with  thofe  of  Reafon  and  Senfe  •,  which  makes 
^^^''  fantaftical  Philofophies,   and  heretical  Religions.     Thus  the  Philofophy 

N  of  Pythagoras  was  clogged  with  grofs  Superftition  •,  and  that  of  P/a/o 
with  one  more  dangerous :  and  thus,  of  later  Date,  a  Variety  of  Theo- 
ries have  been  given  of  the  Earth,  from  the  firft  Book  of  Genefis\ 
which  has  had  the  Fate  to  be  differently  explained,  and  worked  up  into 
oppofite  Syftems,  according  to  the  different  Fancies  of  Men  ;  or  the 
prevailing  Philofophies  of  the  Times.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  fcarce 
any  one  has  had  Thoughts  of  deriving  a  pure  and  perfeft  Philofophy 
from  Nature,  that  fhould  be  a  true  Model  of  the  World,  without  any 
more  Mixture  of  Logic,  Mathematics,  Chemiftry,  Magnetics,  6fr.  than 
may  be  found  in  Nature. 
neMindg'  43.  In  the  next  Place  are  (hewn  fome  particular  Ways  which  the 
hufes  itfeifbyyiiii^  has  of  abufing  itfelf,  by  forming  wrong  Notions  of  the  Things 
miotts.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  confider'd.  Thus  upon  feeing  the  Changes  wrought 
in  Bodies  by  the  mechanic  Arts,  in  the  way  of  Combination  and  Refo- 
lution,  Men  are  apt  to  imagine  that  Nature  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Ex- 
pedients in  compounding  and  fepara  ting  Bodies;  whence  feem  to  havefprung 
the  dcluforyand  imperfect  Notions  of  the  four  common  Elements  ;  as  if  all 
Bodies  were  compounded  of,  and  rcfolvcd  into  thefe :  hence  thofe  called 
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the  Chemical  Principles^  &c.  And  thus  from  feeing  Mechanics  work  with  the 
Ruler  and  Compafs,  feems  to  have  arifen  the  crude  and  imperfeft  Notion, 
that  Nature  operates  geometrically,  tfr.  But  thefe,  and  the  like  Notions 
being  fuperficial,  and  erroneous,  cannot  be  admitted  into  Philofophy,  with- 
out corrupting  it.  The  fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  Logical,  Mathe* 
matical,  and  Metaphyfical  Notions;  raihly  introduced  and  mixed  with 
fuch  as  are  Phyiical. 

44.  Again,    the  Mind  is  apt  to  run  into  two  contrary  Extremes;   ione Mindful 
as  either  to  be  very  pofitive  and  dogmatical;    or  elfe  extremely  lookj^^fotwoEx- 
and  fceptical,  in  Philofophy.     Thus  Arijiotle  determining  to  cut  off  alF^'* 
future  occafion  of  doubting,    called  up  Queftions,   and  refolved  them  ; 

to  fliew  that  all  was  now  fettled  and  determined.  But  Pyrrbo  and  his 
Followers  doubted  of  every  thing.  And  in  this  manner  Men  commonly 
either  ftop  Ihort  too  foon,  and  fancy  that  enough  is  known  already  ;  or 
continue  fluduating  in  Incertainties  ;  or  elfe  turn  afide  to  Amufement,  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  procure  an  aftive  and  ferviceable  Philofophy. 
And  unlefs  thefe  pervcrfe  Habits  be  correfted,  no  pure  Philofophy  can 
be  obtained. 

45.  But  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  correft   thefe  ill   Habits  of  the  Fa/fe  Deftm-^ 
Mind,  Men  have  the  Talent  to   confirm  and  ftrengthen  them,  by  cov-ftrations. 
rupt  and  perverted  kinds  of   Proofs   and   Demonftrations  ;    which   are 
generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  true.     For  logical  Demonftrations  wreft  the 

Works  of  Nature,  to  make  them  fquare  with  the  Thoughts  of  Men ; 
whereas  the  Thoughts  of  Men  ought  to    be   fubmitted,    and    formed 
according  to  the  Works  of  Nature :  fo  that  logical  Demonftrations,  ap-  ^^  logual 
plied  to  phyfical  Matters,  are  only  the  Play  of  Words ;  or  at  beft,  de-  Kindfaije^ 
ccitful  and   incompatible.     For  the   unaffifted   Senfes  are  }fiCOVCVptX.tnt\  when  applied 
Notions  are  ill  formed  from  their  Reports  ;  the  Principles  of  the  Sciences  ^^  ^^^•^^^' 
can  never  be  juftly  inferred  from  a  Number  of  Ihftances  produced  only 
on  one  Side;  and  the  prefent  Method  of   arguing  from  Principles,    is 
erroneous  and  inconclufive. 

46.  The  beft  Method  of  Demonftration,  is  fhewn  to  be  the  ^^J^on- Expenfnceypb§ 
ftration  by  Experience;  provided  we  do  not  raihly  endeavour  to  judge ^^  Demn-^ 
of  other  Things  .from  it ;  but  proceed  therein  with  great  Circumfpeftion,^^''^^''*- 

and  rigorous  Exaftnefs :  which  Method  having  been  little  obferved,  no 
wonder  if  true  Philofophy  be  but  little  advanced. 

47.  The  fourth  SeSlicn  proceeds   to  Ihew  by  what  Signs,    or  Marks,  7^^  j^r^^^  ^ 
falfe  Theories  and  Philofophies  may  be  difcovered  ;  fo  as  to  prevent  the  the  fourth 
Mind  from  being  impos'd  upon.     And  here  it  is  made  appear,  that  the5^<^''^*- 
Philofophy   in  vogue  ovtr  Europe^   is  principally  the  fuperficial,  profef-    . 
forial,  difputatious,  and  fophiftical  Philofophy  of  the  Greeksy  and  chiefly  p^'./r?''^ 
o{  Arijiotle 'y  a  Philofophy  which,  however  it  may  have  fpread,    is  ^^^^^^  p^^lsio^t 
more  than  Logical,  or  Verbal;  that  does  not  convey  fuch  Direftions  2iS  fpread  over 
may  enable  us  to  perform  any  thing  confiderable  for  the  Advantage  and  Europe. 
Accommodation  of  Life.    And,    again,  it  is  Ihewn  that  the  Greeks  were 
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Matters  of  little  Knowledge,   cfpecially  with  regard  to  the   Bafis   and 
Matter  of  all  other  Knowledge,  Natural  Philofophy. 
The  beji  Sign  of    48.  And  here  the  fureft  Sign  wherebv  to  judge  of  any  Philofophy,  is 
^pifloLhy  is  ^^"^^  ^^  ^  ^y  i^  Fruits  or  Ufefiilnels,  in  fupplying  the  Neceffities  of 
bj  it/ Fruits,    Mankind ;   and  improving  the  pradlical  Arts  whereon  the  Accommoda- 
tions of  Life   principally   depend.     But  the   Greek    Philofophy    having 
yielded  none  of  thefe  Fruits,  it  is  to  be  accounted  barren.     And  the  fame 
Judgment  is  to   be  made    of  the  Chemical   and  Magical  Philofophies  ; 
neither  of  which  have  enlarged  the  human  Power,  in  any  tolerable  Pro- 
portion to  their  high  Pretenfions.     We  are  not,  therefore,  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment of  any  Philofophy  from  its  Show  and  Appearance  ;  the  Greatnefs 
of  its   Authors  ;   the  Antiquity  of  its  Origin  ;    cne  multitude  of  its  Ad- 
mirers -,  the  Reputation  it  has  gained  among  learned  Men  ;  nor  even  from 
general  Confent  itfelf ;   but  principally  from  its  Ufe,  or  the  Tendency 
it  has  to  improve  the  Mind,    enlarge  the  human  Powers,    and  give  us 
a  Command  over  Nature. 
The  Refult  of      49.  Tht  fifth  SeSfioM  is  defigncd  to  ftiew  the  Reafons  why  the  Philofophers 
the  fifth  Sc'  Qf  all   Ages  have  fallen  into  Errors ;    and  made  fo  little  real  Improve- 
^^^^'  ment  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Philofophy.     Thefe   Reafons   amount  to  this, 

(i.)  that  when  a  true  Eftimate  is  made,  there  has,  through  the  feveral 
Ages  of   the  World,   been  very    little  Time  well    fuited  to    the  Cul- 
tivation of  Natural  Philofophy  ;    which,    as  muft  be  well  remcmbred,   is 
the  Foundation   of  all    philofophical   Knowledge  5    or    the  true  Matter 
Natural  Phi'  whcreof  the  Sciences  fliould  be  formed :  (2.)  that  during  the  Times  bcft 
lofiphy  little    fuited  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philofophy,   little  Labour  has  been  be- 
cultivaudy  hut  ftowed  thereon  ;   the  Men  of  Genius  and  Learning  having  chiefly  ap- 
^^^/^^^^^  plied  themfelves  to  Morality,  Civil  Policy,  and  Religion  :  (3.)  that  fcarce 
^tUs  through    any  fingle  Perfon  ever  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Study  of  Nam- 
the  feveral      ral  Philofophy  \   which   having  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
iv^il  '^'     fecondary  Thing,  was  only  confulted  occafionally  ;  and,  in  a  perverted  man- 
^^  '  ner,  made  fubfervient  to  Phyfic,  Mathematics,  fc?r.     (4.)  That  the  true 

End  of  Philofophy  has  been  entirely  miftaken ;  which  is  to  enrich 
and  ennoble  human  Life  with  ufeful  Inventions,  new  Arts,  and  new 
Powers ;  whereas  Philofophers,  as  they  are  called,  have  had  Views  to 
the  railing  of  Se6ls,  aggrandizing  their  own  Names,  gaining  a  Domi- 
nion over  Mens  Minds,  or  fome  fuch  inferior  and  pernicious  Ends. 
(5.)  That  wrong  Ways  have  been  chofe  for  advancing  Philofophy  ; 
and  Argument  ufcd  inftead  of  Experiment ;  Reafoning  and  Speculation, 
inftead  of  clofe  Obfervation,  and  genuine  Indodion ;  and  the  true  Me- 
4  thod  of  raifing  fniitful  Axioms,  and  difcovenng  Works  worthy  of  Man* 
kind,  entirely  negleded.  (6.)  That  a  few  ancient  Philofophers  have  been 
obftinately  and  perverfly  admired,  or  almoft  adored,  as  Men  of  fuper- 
natural  Abilities;  to  the  fhamefiil  Ncgledt  of  improving  the  human 
Power:  Whereas  the  Ancients,  living  in  the  younger  Days  of  the  World, 
were  in  many  Points  of  Experience  and  Knowledge,  inferior  to  the  Mo- 
derns. 
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derns,  (7.)  That  a  falfe  Imagination,  as  if  Men  were  poflefled  of  many 
excellent  Arts,  and  perfeft  Sciences,  has  fatally  hindered  the  Improve- 
ment of  Philofophy  :  whereas,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  at  prefent  in  ufe, 
are,  in  reality,  but  few  and  weak,  in  comparifon  of  what  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  Light  of  Jxioms.  (8.)  That  much  Craft,  and  a  kind  of 
Impofture,  has  been  generally  ufed,  to  make  the  Sciences  appear  more  per- 
fed:  and  compleat  than  they  are;  whereby  many  have  been  deluded. 
(9.)  That  much  Vanity  has  been  (hewn  by  fome  modern  Authors,  in 
boafting  themfelves,  and  making  great  Promifes  of  delivering  extraor- 
dinary Things  for  the  Advantage  of  Mankind  ;  but  (hamefully  failing 
in  the  Performance,  fober  Men  have  hence  taken  a  Diftaftc,  and  too 
obftinately  believed  other  pradicable  Things,  to  be  of  the  fame  Stamp. 
(9.)  That  Men  have  generally  neglefted  to  propofe  themfelves  noble  and 
iuitable  Tasks  for  the  Improvement  of  Philofophy ;  and  inftead  thereof, 
have  indolently  determined  many  fober  and  rational  Things  to  be  mere 
Impoffibilities,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  Art ;  at  the  fame  time  greatly 
over- valuing  (lender  Performances.  (10.)  That  religious  Zeal,  Bigotry, 
Superftition,  and  the  School  Divinity,  have,  through  feveral  Ages,  been 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and  checked 
its  Progre(s.  (11.)  That  the  common  Schools,  Univerfities,  Colleges 
and  Societies  of  learned  Men,  have  alfo  generally  oppofcd  all  new  and 
confiderable  Improvements  in  Knowledge.  (12.)  That  no  fufficient  Re- 
wards have  been  allowed  for  Inventors  and  Improvers.  And,  laftly,  that 
fedate  and  fober  Men  have  indulged  an  untimely  Defpair,  or  entertained 
a  Belief  that  no  farther  Improvements  can  be  made  in  Philofophy.  So 
rhat  under  all  thefe  Obftacles  and  Difcouragements,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
very  little  true  Philofophy  has  appeared  in  the  World. 

50.  The  fjxtb  Se£liony  of  the  firft  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum^  tends  to  ^^  Rifultof 
raife  the  Mind  from  the  Languor  it  may  have  been  thrown  into,  by  the^f-^**^^^^" 
melancholy    Profpeft    of  the  former  SeSlion ;    and   fets  before  us,    in  a 

native  Light,  what  folid  Reafons  there  are  to  expeft,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Obftacles  and  Difcouragements  above  enumerated,  a  genuine 
Philofophy  may  be  fet  on  Foot  •,  and,  if  Men  will  not  remain  wanting 
to  themfelves^  be  brought  to  Perfedion  ;  and  afford  all  thofe  Fruits 
and  Advantages  that  the  human  State  is  capable  of  affording. 

51.  And  here  the  Author  obferves,   (i.)  that  as  the  Art  of  Naviga- r^z  ^/^/ow 
tion  has  difcovered  new  Countries;  and  carries  on  a  Correfpondence  even^^^'*'•''<'^•*'- 
betwixtthe  moftdiftant  Parts  of  the  Globe  ;  great  Opportunities  are  ^^^^j^prJ,^g^ent 
afforded,    of  procuring   the  neceflfary    Informations    for    enlarging    tht  gf  phUofopby : 
Bounds  of  Knowledge.     (2.)  That,  as  we  may  plainly  perceive  the  Errors  or  the  Way  of 
which  the  ancient  Philofophers  fell  into,  and  the  Reafons  why  they  failed  ^^^^^'^^  '^^ 
in  promoting  the  more  ferviceable  Sciences;  if  the  Errors  they  commit- ^^^-^^^ -^  "*' 
ed  are  carefully  avoided,  and  a  different  Method  to  be  taken,'  there  are 
Grounds   to  hope  for  better  Succefs  in  future.     {3.)  That  therefore,  the 

Art  of  Experimenting,  and  the  Art  of  Reafoning,  are  to  be  joined  to- 
gether J 
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gether ;  or  a  new  Art  to  be  formed  by  a  Mixture  of  the  two,  in  order 
to  procure  a  Sylva^  or  fuitable  Colleftion  of  prepared  and  well  digefted 
Materials  for  Philofophy.    (4.)  That  Natural  Philofophy  muft  be  kept  pure 
and  uncorrupted   with  Logic,    Mathematics,    and  Divinity.     (5.)  That 
the  Mind  muft  difcharge  icfelf  of  all  Prejudice,    falfe  Notions,    phanta- 
Biforfaking    ftical.  Theories,  and  ufelcfs  Philofophies  5  and  become  fit  to  receive  fuch 
the  paft  Er-     Notions  as  are  juft,  and  purely  philofophical  •,  without  any  way  corrupt- 
^^^'  ing  or  debafing  them.     (6.)   That  a  juft  Foundation  muft   be  laid  for 

Experience,  in  a  Hi/lory  of  Nature^  colleded  with  the  greateft  Exadtnels, 
Diligence,  Fidelity  and  Judgment ;  fo  as  to  make  it  extenfive,  or  to  mea- 
fure  of  the  Univerfe ;  without  admitting  any  thing  faulty,  foreign,  or 
fuperfluous.  (7.)  That,  in  particular,  the  more  leading  and  informing 
Experiments  are  to  be  carefiiUy  fought  and- procured.  (8.)  That  a  true 
Order,  or  juft  Method,  of  experimenting  be  introduced  ;  fo  that  Experi- 
ments may  not  remain  cafual  Things  ;  but  an  ^rt  of  Experimenting  be 
formed.  (9.)  That  no  Inventions,  or  particular  Ways  of  working,  or 
combining,  the  Materials  of  Philofophy,  be  trufted  to  Thought  and 
Contemplation  ;  but  the  whole  Procefs  be  exadly  wrote  down,  or  de- 
fcribea  on  Paper.  (10.)  That  the  Matters  of  a  pure  Hijiory  of  Nature 
be  not  left  in  loofe  Particulars  ;  but  be  regularly  digefted  and  brought 
into  I'ables  \  according  to  the  Nature  of  every  Subject ;  that  the  Under- 
ftanding  may  work  thereon  to  the  beft  Advantage.  (11.)  That  Axioms 
be  formed  from  thefe  Tables  \  fo  as  to  point  out  new  Experiments,  and 
thence  afford  ftill  higher  Axioms^  leading  to  greater  Works.  (12.)  That 
thefe  Axioms  be  formed,  not  in  the  Way  of  the  Ancients,  by  rifing,  at 
once,  from  Particulars  to  the  moft  general  Conclufions ;  but  by  careful 
Steps,  in  a  fafe  and  guarded  manner;  fo  that  the  Axioms^  thus  raifed, 
fliall  not  afterwards  deceive,  but  be  thoroughly  verified,  and  remain 
juft  and  pregnant  Expreffions  of  the  Laws  ana  Fads  of  Nature  and 
Art.  (13.)  That  a  new  Method  of  InduSlionht  employed  in  raifing  thefe 
Axioms  ;  viz.  fuch  a  Method^  as  is  fuited  at  once^  to  dijcover  and  demon- 
fir  ate  Arts  and  Sciences  \  by  inveftigating  the  real  and  internal  Natures  of 
Things.  On  this  new  Method^  or  Art  of  InduSion^  the  Author  builds 
his  principal  Hopes  of  improving  Philofophy.  And  to  deliver  this  Art^ 
was  the  principal  Purport  of  the  Novum  Organum  -,  the  Part  we  are 
now  upon  being  only  introduflory  thereto.  And  to  give  fome  Intima- 
tions for  perfeding  this  Art,  the  prefent  Appendix  is  wrote.  (14.)  The 
laft  Foundation  of  Hope,  in  the  way  of  forfaking  paft  Errors,  is  this  ; 
that  Natural  Philofophy  may  be  extended,  or  made  to  afford  Matter 
to  the  Sciences  -,  and  they  again  be  brought  back  to  Philofophy  }  fo  as 
to^  make  them  center  therein,  without  mutilating  or  difmembring  the 
Sciences ;  whilft  they,  together  with  Natural  Philofophy,  conftitute  one 
fcrviceable  Corps  of^  Knowledge. 
Ana  providing  5  2-  {}5')  The  next  Fountain  of  Hope  for  the  Improvement  of  Know- 
inantxoMe'  ledge,  is  tfec  Profped:  which  Men  may  have  of  future  Difcpverjes  i  if 
^  ^  '  they 
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they  will  put  themfelves  into  the  proper  Way  of  Enquiry.  For,  fincc 
many  Difcoveries  have  been  hit  upon,  unexpedtedly,  or  by  Accident ; 
as  by  the  Inftindt  of  Brutes,  fc?f.  without  going  in  queft  of  them  ;  greater 
Succefs  may  be,  doubtleis,  expefted  from  a  proper  Method  of  Enquiry, 
and  the  Art  of  experimenting  with  Reafon,  Induftry  and  Sagacity ; 
more  efpecially  by  the  Method  of  hiduSlion^  abovementioned,  which  is  a 
Contrivance  for  the  fpeedy  bringing  of  new  Difcoveries  to  Light..  (16.)  Some 
confiderable  Improvement  of  Philofophy  may  be  alfo  reafonably  expefted, 
if  the  requifite  Time,  Expence,  and  Application  fliall  be  ufed  in  colleft- 
ing  fuch  a  Hijiory  of  Nature^  as  was  mentioned  above ;  which  is  a  Thing 
that  has  never  hitherto  appeared  \  but  may  be  procured,  and  is  no  im- 
poflible,  or  impraclicable  Scheme.  (17.)  And,  laftly,  tho*  we  had  Icfs 
Encouragement  to  hope  for  Succefs  than  we  have  -,  yet  a  CoUx^ie  of  Trial 
and  Experimenting  fliould  be  undertaken  •,  becaufe  there  is  thus,  at  Jeaft, 
a  Chance  of  improving  Philofophy,  at  the  Expence  of  a  little  Labour: 
whereas,  to  fit  down  defponding,  or  refolved  againft  all  Trial  and  At- 
tempt, feems  unworthy  of  Human  Nature. 

53.  The  feventh  and  laft  SeSl'ton  of  this  preparatory  Part  of  the  Novum  Rgfiit  of  the 
Organum^   is  calculated  to  give  fome  tolerable  Notion,   not  only  of  the  iafi  Season  0/ 
Defign  of  the  fecond  Part  •,  but  alfo  of  the  whole  Jnflauration  :  that  the  ^^^A-^^^^^- 
Nature  and  Ufc  of  the  new  Method  of  Induftion  may  be  better  under- 

ftood.  And  here  the  Author  declares,  that  he  has  no  View  to  found  a 
Se6t  in  Philofophy,  or  procure  Followers ;  but  only  to  lead  Men  by 
the  hand  a  little,  in  order  to  (hew  them  the  way  of  foUowW  Nature  \ 
and  freeing  themfelves  from  the  Neceflity  of  following  any  rhilofopher 
whatever.  And  in  order  to  prevent  all  Mifunderftanding,  or  Mifcon- 
ftruftion  of  this  his  real  Defign,  he  proceeds  to  anfwer  the  more  con- 
fiderable Objeftions,  that  might  be  apt  to  arife  againft  it ;  from  the  Pre- 
judices, and  falfe  Notions  which  Men  commonly  imbibe. 

54.  And  firft,  becaufe  Men  are  naturally  impatient,  UfA  immediately  defire  jiat  a  bafin 
to  fee.  the  Advantages  of  new  Undertakings,  the  Audior  guards  his  Reader  Defire  y  ^/. 
againft  all  rafli  and  hafty  Endeavours  after  Profitiatid  Advantage ;    as  vantages  in 
what  will  prove  highly   pernicious,   and  tend  to  prevent  the  good  ^^'^f^^jf'usit- 
fedts  expefted.     But  for  thofe  who  cannot  wait,    he  leaves  them  at  Vi-frlff^ 
berty  to  ufe,  in  their  own  Way,  the  feveral  Helps  he  has  afforded  towards 

the  Produdion  of  confiderable  Works  and  Effects :  for  he  would  by  no 

means  hinder,  but  as  much  as  poflible  promote  and  expedite  the  Difco- 

very  of  all  advantageous  Arts  and  Works.    But  till  a  tolerable  Hiflory 

of  Nature  is  procured,  he  judges  that  no  very  confiderable  Progrefe  can  ' 

be  made  in  what  he  calls  the  genuine  Interpretation  of  Nature ;  or  forming  • 

of  .rich  Axioms,  that  ftiall  lead  to  ijew  Arts  and  capital  Works.     Such  a 

Hiftpry^  therefore,  himfelf  propofes  to  procure.  ,-  "3 

55.  But  he  apprehends,   that  feveral  Objedions  will  be.  made  to  this  ^^J^^'^^i^f'  ' 
H0ory}  as  that  it  will  contain  falfe  Fafts,  en-oneousExpcriwnts,  .an4dif-^^^^^ 
agreeable,  fubtile,  vulgar  or  abftrufc  Particulars.    But  all  this  he  (hews  anfaered. 

Vol.  IL  Eeee  amounts c^ 
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amounts  to  little  j  becaufe  ( i .)  a  few  Errors,  and  even  Falflioods^  muft  iiecei&* 
rily  happen  in  the  beginning  of  a  Hijiory  of  Nature ;  and  will  not  prove  of  any 
very  badConfcquence ;  (tho*  they  (hould  indeed  be  cautioufly  guarded  againft :) 
for  fuch  Errors  and  Falfhoods,  where  but  few,   arc  eafily  difcovered  and 
correfted,  when  Axioms  come  to  be  raifed,  or  the  Interprctatioa  of  Na- 
ture  to  be  entered  upon.     (2.)  Vulgar  Things  being  ufually  as  much, 
unknown,  with  refpedt  to  their  Caufes,  as  Things  uncommon  -,  fuch  vulgar 
Things  fhould  not  be  rejefted,    but   received  into   a  Uijlorj  of  Nature. 
(3.)  Difagreeable  or  fordid  Matters,  fuch  as  Corruptions,  Putrefadtions,  6fr. 
muft  be   here  ncceOarily  confider'd,    no  lefs  than  others ;    becaufe  they 
give  great  Light  into  the  Operations  of  Nature :    and  Things  for  this 
DeGgn  muft  not  be  judged  of  by  the  Rules  of  Elegancy  ;    but  accord* 
ing  to  Utility.     And,    (4.)  fuhtile,  fpeculative  Matters^    are  not  here  re- 
ceived for  the  Sake  of  Subtilty  and  Speculation  ;    but  only  as  they  af- 
ford Information,  lead  to  praftice,  and  aflift  in  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 
Ohjeaion.that     56.  The  Author  apprehends,  it  will  appear  ftrangely  fhocking,  info- 
i/^bTe7Le^' ^^^^  ^^^  monftrous,    that  he  fhould  at  one  Stroke  fet  afide  all  the  an- 
rejeJed.         ^^^"^  Philofophies,  and  all  the  Sciences;   and   go  entirely  upon  a  new 
Scheme  of  building  up  Philofophy  from  a  different  Foundation.    But  he 
Jnfmr*d.       judges,  that  this  Procedure,  when  duly  confidered,    will  be  found  more 
rational,  modeft,  and  ferviceable,  than  to  have  ufed  artful  Accommoda- 
tions, and  patched  up  a  deceitful  Syftem  of  new  and  old  Materials :  for 
as  the  Ancients  raifed  their  Philofophies  upon   falfe   Notions,    or   falfe 
Principles,   difcovered  in  an  erroneous  Manner  -,    there  was  an  abfolute 
Ncceflity  of  beginning  the  whole  Work  anew.     Nor  does  he  think  it  in- 
folence,  if  by   means  of  an  Engine  for  the  Mind,  or  particular  Helps 
which  the  Ancients  never  knew,    any  one,  of  common  Abilities,  fliould 
raifc  a  more  ferviceable  Structure  of  Philofophy,  than  they  by  means  of 
the  naked  Uudcrftanding. 
TUst  this  57.  To  theObjeftfon,  that  the  End  of  all  this  Labour  is  wrong  fixed;. 

Scheme  bar  re-  as  tending  to  Praftice,  and  the  Accommodation  of  Life ;  and  not  to  the 
^Zfplathnas  ^^ftraft  Contemplation  of  Truth,  which  is  a  much,  nobler  Thing ;  'tis 
wuVpra-  anfwered,  that  the  latter  is  indeed  preferable  to  the  former ;  but  that,  m 
gue.  the  Method  propofed^  both  Ends  are  anfwered  at  once :  the  Defign  be- 

ing here  to  give  a-genuine,  a  native,  and  juft  Reprcfentation  of  the  World,, 
fuch  as  it  exifts ;    which  is  not  onfy  the   moft   ufefur  Knowledge,    but 
the  nobleft  Contemplation  ;  that  unites  Theory  and  Praftice  together,  in 
their  higheft  Degree,  and  makes  them  one  and  the  fame  Thing. 
fbt  Ahthcd        58.  To  the  Objeftion,  that  perhaps  the  Author's   new  Method  is  no 
^^' ^ldt^'^*hs ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^*   ^"^  therefore  not  of  any  extraordinary  Ufe  v. 
^liumis^  -'    he  anfwers,   that  the  Ancients  have  delivered  their  Method  of  forming. 
^      *         the  Sciences ;  which  was  by  flying  immediately  from  a  few  Particulars, 
to  general-  Conclufions  ;    a  Method  very  different  from  the  Method  he 
propofcs,  by  a  rigorous  and  careful  Induction:   that,    in  particular,  his 
Method  does  not  tend  to  Sce^tifcifin^  but  to  a  fcientifical  doubting  at  firft* 

that 
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that  the  greatcft  Certainties  may  be  afterwards  difcovered  ;  and  that 
this  Method  regards  not  any  one  particular  Art  or  Science,  but  all  Arts 
and  all  Subjefts  univerfally. 

59.  But  the  Author  hopes  that  no  one  will  fufpcft  his  Dcfign  is  to  Does  not  de- 
abolilh,  and   utterly  deftroy  the   Arts  and   Sciences  at  prefent  in  \]{t\firoytbeS£ien- 
efpecially  as  he  has,  in  his  de  Augmentis  Scientiamm^  taken  fo  much  Pains -f^^ ''^''^''^J"'* 
to  improve,    and  (hew  the  Way  of  perfedling  them :    all    he  aims    at,  ^^"^' 

in  this  refpeft,  being  to  convince  the  Mind,  that  the  Sciences  in  vogue 
are  of  no  Ufe  for  enlarging  the  Bounds  of  Knowledge,  and  difcovering 
new  Arts,  and  praftical  Works :  which  End,  his  own  Method  is  entire- 
ly calculated  to  promote.  And  yet  he  does  not  pretend  that  this  Me- 
thod of  his  is  abfolutely  perfedt  or  unimproveable  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  will  doubtlefs  improve,  as  new  Arts  are  found,  or  new 
Difcoverios  made.  And  thus  he  concludes  the  firft,  or  preparatory  Part 
of  this  Work. 

60.  The  fecond  Party  as  was  before  obferved,    is  wholly  dcxStrinal,  or  General  Scheme 
fcientifical ;  and  goes  direftly  upon  delivering  the  new  Art  of  InduSlion^  of  the  fecond 
or  Method  of  Interpreting  Nature^    in  order   to  form  an  extenfive  Philo-  ^^^^* 
fophy ;  or  procure  an  exaft  Copy  of  the  Univerfe,  for  perfedbing  the  Un- 
derftanding,    and  leading  to  an  unlimited  Prafticc.     And   here,    as  the 

moft  excellent  Things  are  often  die  moft  difficult  to  obtain  •,  the  Do- 
ftrine  delivered  will  appear  fomewhat  abftrufe,  till  the  Mind  becomes  a 
little  acquainted  with  it  -,  after  which  all  the  Difficulties  vanilh,  and  an 
agreeable  Profpeft  is  obtained  of  a  fure  and  prafticable  Way  of  pro- 
curing, in  a  moderate  Time,  with  the  proper  Affiftances,  fuch  a  Phi- 
lofophy  as  Ihall  highly  improve  the  State  of  Human  Nature. 

61.  The  Foundation  of  the  Thing  is  laid  in  finding  a  Method  of  in- Tir/ F(?«»/rf/<- 
creafing  the  human  Powers  and  Knowledge,  to  their  greateft  poffible  Per-  ^*.^^.^^  ^^^* 
feftion.     And  this  the  Author  Ihews  may  be  done  by  difcovering  what  %^Ll^Jn  \f 
he,  in  a  new  and  peculiar  Senfe,  calls  the  Forms  of  things  ;  that  is,   the  Forms. 
Laws  or  Powers  of  Nature,  by  which  Things  phyfically  cxift,    are  ge- 
nerated, or  have  their  EfFe6ls.     And  thefe  Forms^    or  Laws  of  Nature^ 

he  holds  to  be  difcoverable  by  Men ;  and  fhews  how  to  difcover  them : 
in  which  fmgle  Point  the  whole  of  his  new  Engine  centers.  There 
are  but  two  SeSions  finifhed  of  this  fecond  Part :  the  firft  whereof  lays 
the  Foundation  of  the  DoSirine  of  Forms^  and  exemplifies  it  by  a  gene- 
ral Example,  and  a  Set  of  tables  for  the  Purpofe :  and  the  fecona  Se- 
Sion  (hews  how  to  Ihorten  Enquiries,  conduded  in  this  Method ;  by  fe- 
leding  only  the  more  eminent  Fafts  and  Obfervations,  or  Capital  In- 
fiances^  that  lead  to  a  full  and  perfed  Difcovery  •,  without  ranging, 
in  an  endlefs  manner,  through  that  immenfc  Variety  of  Particulars,  to  be 
found  in  Nature. 

62.  But  as  it  would  be  a  fruitlefs  Labour  to  go  upon  difcovering  thefe  72^^  Vfe  of 
Forms,  without  knowing  their  Ufe,  when  found  \  the  firft  Seftion  of  this  ^?r^*  ^*^ 

fecond  Part  Ihews,    that  the  End  of  Philofophy  is  to  increafe  either  the  ^'A^^'"^^- 
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Knowledge,  or  Power  of  Man  ;  fo  as  to  enable  him  to  underftairf 
the  Ways  and  Procedure  of  Nature ;  or  elfe  to  produce  fuch  Eflfefts  as 
make  for  his  own  Advantage :  and  that  to  difcover  Forms^  is  at  once  to 
acquire  both  this  Kncwkdge^  and  this  Power  \  becaufe  by  finding  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  and  her  Ways  of  producing  EfFefts,  Men  will  be  en- 
abled, fo  far  as  their  Condition  allows,  to  ufe  the  fame,  as  Rules  of  PraAice;. 
and  thus,  in  fome  Gtfes,  to  equal,  regulate,  fubdue,  or  even  excel  Nature 
by  Art.  So  that  upon  the  Difcovery  of  Forms  depends  the  Perfcftion  of 
Philofophy,  or  the  Enlargement  of  the  human  Knowledge  and  Power. 

63.  This  Bufinefi  of  difcovering  Forms  being  of  fuch  infinite  Impor- 
tance, the  Author  endeavours  to  make  it  as  intelligible  at  its  Nature  will 
admit,  in  the  prefent  imperfeft  State  of  Minds  and  Things ;  and  Ihews, 
that  in  etfcd,  to  difcover  Forms,  is  the  fame  Thing  as  having  fome 
extremely  intelligent  Perfon,  ready  at  hand,  to  confult  upon  all  Occafiona 
concerning  the  Works  of  Nature ;  the  Search  after  iwsij  being  like  ask- 
ing of  Queftions  5  and  the  Difcovery  of  them  like  the  receiving  of  An- 
fwers:  fo  that  there  is  no  Point  of  Theoretical  Knowkc^e,  no 
Rules,  or  Direftions,  required  in  Praftice,  but  what  may  as  well  be  had 
by  the  Difcaverj  of  Forms^  as  if  Nature  herfelf  were  to  fpeak,  and  telt 
Men  how  Ihe  works ;  and  what  they  muft  do  to  imitate,  lead,  or  com- 
mand her.  For  to  find  a  Form^  is  to  find  a  Nature,  that  fhall  be  equi- 
valent to  the  Nature  fought ;  fo  as  when  prefent,  or  abfent,  to  conftijute, 
or  abolifh,  that  Nature  refpeftively.  Or,  to  make  the  Conception  fKll.pJainer, 
the  Form  of  a  Thing  is  theeffedtive  Power,  or  phyficai  AA,.  by  vdiich 
it  exifls.  Thus  if  the  Nature  Ibught  were  FlutdUy^  or  the  Means  of 
converting  Charcoal  into  a  fluid  Mais  ;  and  it  be  found,  by  a  proper 
Courfe  of  Enquiry,  called  the  Invejiigat'wn  of  Forms^  that  the  Form, 
Law,  or  Nature  of  Fluidity  confifls  in  a  certain  Size,  or  Smallnefs  of 
Parts,  join*d  with  a  certain  Motion ;  this  is  finding  a  Nature  equiva- 
lent to^  or  convertible  with.  Fluidity :  whence  Men  are  directed  to  give 
thisSmallnefs  of  Parts  to  Charcoal,  along  with  the  particular  Motion  difco- 
vered  ;  upon  which,  the  Charcoal  will  put  on  the  Nature  of  Fluidity : 
and  accordingly,  if  Charcoal  be  reduced  to  Powder,  and  detained  in  a 
clofe  Velfel  in  the  Fire,  till  its  Parts  are  fufficiently  agiutcd,  it  will  have 
the  Appearance  of  a  Fluid.  And  this  may  illuftrate,  or  give  fome  fen* 
fible  Image  of  the  Thbg  under  Confideration  \  and  fhew  that  both  a  per- 
fect Theory,  and  a  perfeft  Pradicc,  depend  upon  the  Difcffvery  of  Farms. 

64.  But  as  a  pernicious  Cuftom  of  kaving  Experience,  and  running 
into  abflraft  Speculations,  has  prevailed  %  the  Author  judges  it  much 
the  furefl  Method  to  begin  to  raife  the  Sciences  from  Pradice  ;  or  to 
let  the  praftical  Part  defcribe  and  limit  the  theoretical,,  or  contempla- 
tive. Be  therefore  enquires  what  are  the  beft  praftical  Rules  that  could 
be  wifhed  for ;,  and  finds  them  afforded  by  the  Difcovery  of  Forms :  fo 
that,  on  all  Accounts,  the  Irrueftigation  of  Forms  is  the  firfl  and  principal 
Thiiig  that  can  be  gone  upon,  in  order  to  improve  Philofophy,  and 
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perfeft  the  Sciences;  cfpecially  as,  at  die  fame  time,  xHitk  Forms  alFo  af- 
ford, according  to  what  was  before  obfcrvcd,  perfed  theoretical  Axioms, 
as  well  as  the  beft  pradlical  Rules^  Canons^  or  Precepts. 

65.  On  this  looting,  the  Requifites  to  Praftice  mull  be  firft  confider'd  ;  Tig  Canom 
that  is,  the  Means  of  enlarging  the  human  Power,  and  enabling  it  to^^^  ^^^^^ 
introduce  all  poflible  Changes  upon  Matter;  or  produce  all  poflible  ^f-pfaauj^ 
fedls.     And  here  the  Author  Ihews  there  are  two  different  Kinds  of  Ca- 

nonsy  or  Axums^  for  producing  Tranfmutations,  or  Changes  -,  viz.  one 
with  regard  to  Bodies,  as  they  arc  an  Aflemblage,  or  Combination,  of 
a  Set  of  Properties  ;  as  Gold  is  of  a  determinate  Gravity,  Duftility,  &f^. 
and  another  that  depends  upon  finding  the  Way  wherein  Nature  herfelf 
proceeds  in  the  Generation  or  Produdlion  of  Bodies  5  as  how  Gold 
was  made  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  6f r .  The  firft  kind  of  Axiom 
ihews  how  Things  are  made  by  introducing  a  certain  Set  of  fimple  Pro- 
perties into  a  Mafs  of  Matter  fufceptible  thereof  j  and  tie  fecond  dir 
refts  the  Way  of  proceeding  by  feminal  Properties,  as  it  were ;  or  be- 
ginning with  the  Rudiments  of  Things,  and  ufing  the  fame  firft  Matter,, 
and  Means,  that  Nature  herfelf  employs.  And  where  the  Power  of  Man- 
kind cannot  poffibly  reach  to  operate,  as  in  the  Heavens,  fcff..  yet  even 
there  the  Fafts  of  Nature  may  be  fought  -,  and  her  Laws  and  Manner 
of  proceeding  difcover*d.  The  whole  Procefs  of  finding  thele  Axioms, 
and  difcovcring  the  Caufes  of  Things,  the  Author  calls  by  the  Name 
of  the  Iriterprctation  of  Nature^ 

66.  This  Interpretation  of  Nature  has  two  Parts;   the  firft  with  rtg^rdnefyterpre- 
to  the   forming  of  Axioms  from  Experience ;    and  the  fecond  with  re-  tatiM  o/Na* 
g^rd  to  the  contriving  of  new  Experiments  from  Axioms.    The  firft  re-  {*''»  ^tvUed 
quires  proper  Helps  for  the  Mind;    or  Affiftances  for  the  Senfe,   die^j^^^* 
Memory,   and  the   Reafon:     and    hence,    before    this    Interpretation   of 

Nature  can  be  exercifed  to  Advantage,  a  juft  and  extenfivc  Hiflory  of 
Nature  and  Art  muft  be  procured;  as  the  firft  Matter  out  of  which. 
Axioms  are  to  be  framed.  Forms  diftovered,  and  Pbilojophy  built, 

67.  This  Hiftory  is  not  to  be  a  Rhapfody,  or  confufed  Colleftion  of  W/  Hijicry 
all  forts  of  Matters,  thrown  together  on  a  Heap  ;   but  to  be  carefiiUy  refuiyke^here- 
digefted,    and  formed  into  regular  Tables^    or  Packets  of  Injlances,    and  ^^* 
prepared  Parcels  of  Hiftory  ;  as  the  Pillars,  the  Rafters,  6fr.  are  made 

ready  for  a  Building.  And  when  fuch  a  Hiftory  fliall  be  procured,  the 
Underftanding  is  not  to  work  upon  it  by  means  of  its  own  fimple  na- 
tural Powers ;  but  is  to  be  afTifted  by  the  Ufe  of  genuine  InduSlion ; 
and  thus  enabled  to  praftife  the  Art  of  invejiigating  Forms. 

68.  (i.)  The  Subjedl  of  Enquiry  being  chofe  ;  fuppofe,.  for  Example,  fir^M^/i^ieA 
the  Form  of  Heat ;  all  the  Ihftances  wherein  Heat  is  found  are  to  be  duly  col-  inveftigating 
kfted,  and  ranged  in  a  particular  I'able ;   fo  as  to  afford  a  clear  View  of  ^^™*' 
thcfe  Inftances  to  the  Mind.     A  diftinft  Enumeration  muft,  therefore,  be 

made  of  all  the  Things  that  are  hot ;  as  the  Sun's  Rays,  Flame,  ignited 
iron,  ^c.    (2.)  A  CoUedlion  is  to  be  made,  and  a  regular  Table  formed,, 
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7^b/fstobf     of  thofe  Things  wherein  Heat  does  not  refidc:  but  as  this  might  fwell 
j:^nea,  Uie  Table  immoderately  •,  only  fuch  Things  need  be  mentioned  as  approach 

near  to  the  Nature  of  the  former,  except  in  the  fingle  Property  of  Hear, 
which  they  are  without;  fuch  as  the  Rays  of  the  Moon,  certain  Corrufca- 
tions.  Glow- Worms,  ^c.  that  afford  Light,  but  no  Heat.  And  thus 
the  Things  that  arc  not  hot,  being  placed  over  againft  the  Things  that 
are  hot,  the  Mind  may  diftindly  compare  the  two  forts  together.  (3.)  A 
Table  muft  next  be  formed,  to  Ihew  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat, 
<hat  are  found  in  different  Things  ;  or  to  exhibit,  at  one  View,  all  the 
Inftances  of  Heat,  with  regard  to  more  and  lefs  ;  beginning  with  fuch 
Things  as  are  not  fcnfibly  hot  to  the  Touch,  and  proceeding  gradually 
to  the  moft  violent  Heats,  as  thofe  of  Vulcano's,  the  Burning  Concave, 

ttm  whence       69.  Thefc  Tables  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  Hiftorv  of  Nature  and 
10  be  derivfd.  Art,  mentioned  above  ;   or  borrowed  from  the  Natural  Hijlorian ;   and 
laid  before  the  Philofopher,  or  Interpreter  of  Nature  j   whofe  Office  it  is 
to  praftife  the  Art  of  Induftion  upon  them  •,  fo  as  by  comparing  them 
together,    both  m   general,    and  in  particular,    to  find  fuch  a  Nature, 
Law  of  Motion,  or  Adion,  as  being  prefent,  exerted,  or  performed,  in 
^ny  Body,   or  Portion  of  Matter  whatfoever,   the  Nature  of  Heat,  or 
Heat  itfelf,  Ihall  of  neceffity  be  produced  therein ;    and  fuch  as  when 
that  Law,  Motion,  or  Aftion  is  abfent.  Heat  Ihall  be  abfent ;    and  fo 
come  and  go  with  that  Law,    Motion  or  Adion  perpetually ';    or  at- 
tend it  in  any  intermediate  Degree,    according  to  the  exa6t  Proportion 
wherein  that  Law,  or  Adion  is  exerted  :  which  is  what  the  Author  means 
by  the  Form  of  Heat. 
The  Method  of      JO.   But    here,  if  the    Mind  Ihould  of    itfelf   diredly    endeavour, 
Rejemtn,  boto  without  farther  Affiftance,  to  difcover  the  Forms  of  Things ;   it  would 
^^^fmai/ed.f^ll  ypQj^  yi  defined  Notions,   Imaginations,  Gueffes,   Probabilities,  and 
imperied  Axioms,  inftead  of  true  and  genuine  Forms ;   and  thus  be  far 
from  obtaining  the  End  propofed  by  this  new  Method.     The  next  Step, 
therefore,  is  to  pradife  the  Bufinefs  of  Exclufion  or  Rejedion  5   viz.  to 
throw  away,  or  feparate  in  the  Mind,  all  thofe  Things  from  the  Nature 
of  Heat,  which  do  not  immediately,  and  of  abfolute  neceffity,  belong 
to  it ;   fo  that  a  compleat  and  perfed  Notion^  Axiom^  or  Form^  that  is, 
the  pure  Conception  of  the  true  Caufe,    Effence,   or  Nature  of  Heat, 
may  remain  as  a  folid  and  perfed  Portion  of  Truth  behind.    And  this 
Exclufion  alfo  is  to  be  performed  in  the  Way  of  a  Table^  wrote  down 
as  the  former.     Hence,  as  the  Sun's  Rays  are  found  to  be  hot,  the  fu- 
perficial  Nation  that  Heat  is  peculiar  to  terreftrial  Bodies,   muft  be  re- 
jeded,  'B(^ 
Th  Imtrtre-       7^*  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  Bufinefs  of  Induflion  is  be^n  ;  but  by  no  means  re- 
tJiMi  IfNn-  ^^ified  and  finiflied  :  for  as  this  Exclufion,  or  Rejedion,  is  the  throwing  out 
ture^  hm  he-  of  fimple  Natures,  -or  Properties,  from  the  Nature  of  Heat ;    a  perfed 
if*''-  Knowledge  of  fimple  Natures  is  previoufly  required,  before  the  Indydion 
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sn  b^  compleated.  But  Men  have  not  hitherto  acquired  perfeft  Notions- 
of  finiple  Natures,  or  the  fimpleft  Properties  of  Things  ;  fuch  as  Tenuity,. 
Fluidity,  Texture,  fffr.  In  the  mean  time,  becaufe  Truth  will  eafier 
arife  from  Error,  than  from  Confufion  ;  the  Undcrftanding  may  be  per- 
mitted, by  confidering  the  feveral  T^ahles^  to  make  fome  Attempt,  to- 
wards interpreting  Nature,  in  the  Affirmative ;  or  to  find  out  the  pofi- 
tive,  a&ual  Form  \  tho*  without  pretending  that  it  is  truly  and  perfedly 
difcover*d»  till  all  die  preceding  tables  fhall  have  been  perfefted :  which, 
as  was  before  obfcrved,  depends  upon  a  perfeft  Hiftory  of  Nature ;  and 
again,  upon  ufing  a  perfeA  InduHion ;  which  is  an  Art  that  has  not  hi- 
therto been  duly  profecuted,  and  brought  to  the  neceflary  Degree  of 
Perfedion* 

72.  However,  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  whole  manner  of  Procedure  m^y^^y^f^f^'' 
this  Bufinefs  of  Interpreliiig  Nature,  when   all  Things   Ihall  be    properly  ^fci'^,^. 
fitted  for  the  Purpofe  \  the  Author  here  adds  a  fifth  Table^  to  reprefent iVf^. 

what  he  calls  the  frft  Vintage^  cr  Dawn  (f  Boclrine,  from  the  Form  of 
Heat.  And  this  Table  fets  to  View  the  Procels  of  the  Mind,  folely  em-  ' 
ployed,  without  Diftradioa,  or  Interruption,  upon  the  feveral  preceding 
^ablesj  in  order  to  invcftigate,  or  difcover  the  Form  of  Heat.  The  Refult 
of  the  whole  Procefs  amounts  to-  this,  that  Heat  is  an  expanftve,  bridled 
Motion,  Jlruggling  in  the  fmall  Particles  of  Bodies :  which  is  a  fummary 
Exprcllion,  or  Axiom,  describing  the  Form  of  Heat,  fo  far  as  ccnild  be 
derived  from  the  imferfeS  Tables,  and  the  imperfect  Art  of  Indudion 
here  employed.  And  with  this  Idea  of  the  Whole,  the  AuthcMr  concludes 
the  firft  Scdion  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

73.  In  the  Second  Seilian^    the  Author  proceeds  to  perfcft  the  Jrt  ofTb^fi^fmJ  Se^ 
difccvering  Forms,    or  to  Ihew  the  manner  of  framing  an  Indu£lum  ^^^"^^Xq'^Ij^ 
Ihall  conclude  as  juftly  in   Philofophy,    as   Syllogifra   does    ia   Logic,  ^;&^|</?L. 
or  Demonflration  in  Mathematics.     Accordingly,  he  here  direftly  treats  of 
Frei'cgatvoe  Inflames,  or  the  Way  of  procuring  proper  Colieftions  of  fuch    ' 

Fafts,  Obfervations ,  and  Experiments,  as  are  beft  fitted  to  enter 
the  three  Tables  of  View,  corresponding  to  the  three  firft,.  above-men- 
tion'd  \  fa  that  a  few  of  thefe  Inftances  may  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of 
many,  fliorten  the  Bufinefs  of  Search  and  Enquiry,  and  afford  a  pre- 
pared and  proper  Matter  for  Indu£fion,  in  all  kinds  of  Subjeds. 

74.  And  of  thefe  Inftances,  he  makes  twenty-feven  different  \im!A%.\  The  various 
viz,  (i.)  Such  as  exhibit  the  Nature  enquired  after,  in  Things  that  agree  ^'>^^  e^Jn. 
with,  or  differ  from  others,  in  refped  to  that  Nature  only.  (2).  In-  ^^"^^*  -^l!^ 
fiances  wherein  the  Nature  fought  appears  in  a  State  of  Generation,  or^  ep^rfofi. 

'  Dcftruftion.  (3.)  Thofe  wherein  the  Nature  enquired  after  ftands  alone, 
in  a  high  Degree  of  Perfeftion  or  Predominancy.  (4.)  Such  as  ihew 
the  Thing  enquired  after,  in  its  loweft  State,  weakeft  Virtue,  or  firft  Ru- 
diments. (5.)  Such  as  exhibit  the  Nature  enquired  after,  in  the  way  of 
a  Icffer  Form.  (6.)  Such  as  fhew  a  Likenefe  and  Relation  in  the  Con- 
crete, fo  as  to  help  in  uniting  Nature.     (7.)  Such  as  fliew  Bodies  in  the 
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Concrete,  as   it  were  out  of  their  Courfe,  or  broken  in  Nature.    (8.)  Er- 
rors  of  -Nature,    Things    monftrous,    extraordinary,    or    out    of    the 
Courfe  of  Nature.     (9.)  Bodies  confifting  of  two  different  Natures,  or 
double  Species-     (10.)  I'he  moft  perfeft  Works  of  Men  in  every  Kind. 
(iL.)  Inftances  wherein  the  Nature  fought  is  either  conftantly  prefent,  or 
conftantly  abfent,     (12.)  Inftances  that  fhew  the  Limits  of  Nature,  or 
the    Bounds    betwixt    Exiftence    and   Non-Exiftence ,     in    all   Subjcfts. 
(13.)  Such  as  mix  and  join  Natures  fuppofed  to  be  incompatible,  or  he- 
terogeneous.    (14,)  Such  as  Ihew  an  inviolable  ConjunAion  of  one  Na- 
ture to  anodier,   and  the  feparable  Alliance  of  others.      (15.)   Such  as 
ihew  the  Separation    of  Natures  that  frequently  meet.      (16,)  Such  as 
affift  the  Adions  of  the  Senfes ;  particularly  the  Sight.     (17.)  Such  as  bring 
thofe  Things  to  the  Sgifes  that  did  not  appear  before.     (i8,)  Such  as  dif- 
cover  the  Motiqns  of  Nature  connefted,  or  gradually  continued.    (19.)  Such 
as  afford  Information,  where  the  Senfes  fail.    {20.)  Such  as  excite  the  At- 
tention, and  hint  the  Subtilty.of  Nature.    (21.)  Such  as  meafure  the  Powers, 
and  Virtues  of  Things,  by  Space.     (22.)  Such  as  meafure  the  Powers  of 
Nature   by  Time.      (23.)   Such   as   fhew    in  what  Proportion,   Quan- 
tity of  Body  contributes  to  Quantity  of  Virtue.     (24.)  Such  as  Ihew  the 
Prevalency  or  Subjeftion  of  virtues  to  one  another ;  under  which  come 
all  the  Species  of  Motion,   or  aftive  Powers.    (25.)  Such  as  point  out 
Advantages  and  Conveniences  for  Mankind.     (26.)  Such  as  regard  Things 
of  common^  Occurrence,  and  therefore  fave  the  Trouble  of  new  Demon- 
ftrations  ;    under  which  come  the  feveral  Ways  of  Praftice,  or  Means 
of  Operation.     And  (27.)  Such  Inftances  as  (hew  that  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Matter,  or  an  apparently  fmall  Efficient,  may  have  a  great  EBfcft. 
ThiDoarine       75..  This   Dodtrine    of  Prerogative   Inftances    is    treated    with    Care; 
^Inftances,    ^nd    lUuftrated    with    a    fuitable    Variety    of    Examples,     that    open 
the  Author.  "^  ^^'^  Way  to   Enquiries    of  all   Kinds,    and    lead   to   the  Improvement 
of  all  the  Parts  of  Philofophy ;    fo  as  to  (hew,  in  a  fummary  View, 
what   is  already  known,    in    numerous    Subjefts,    and  direfi:  a   ^rther 
Profccwtion  \  at  the  fame  Time  that  the  Author  is  carrying  on  his  own 
particular  Defign  of  pcrfefting  the  Art  of  InduSlion ;  and  laying  down  Pre- 
cepts, and  giving  Direftions  for  the  Execution   of  the   remaining  Parts 
of  his  Injiauration.     And    here  ends  all   that  is  left   us  of  the  Novum 
Organum. 
^^  Novum        76-    It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  the  Author  did  not  finilh 
Organum  im-  this  Piece ;  of  which  it  is  evident  he  had  the  complete  Idea,  with  its  al- 
pirfia.  ji^oft  infinite  Train  of  Ufes.     But  there  being  nothing  at  that  Time  ex- 

tant, which  could,  in  any  tolerable  Degree,  afford  the  neceflary  Inftances 
for  the  Tables  of  Views  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  ftt  an 
Example,  at  leaft,  of  the  manner  of  procuring  them  ;  as  he  did  in  his 
Sylva  Sylvarumi  and  afterwards  digefted  and  faihioned  many  of  them 
into  particular  Tables^  in  his  Htftorj  of  JVinds^  Hijlory  of  Ufe  and 
Deaths  &c* 

77.  He 
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77.  He  had  propofed  to  deliver  the  remaining  Parts  of  this  Orgamm  Eight  general 
under  the  following  Heads;    viz.  (i.)  the  Help  of  Iffdu^ion  ^   (2.)  the  ^^^^^  f^erecf 
Remjicationof  Indu£iton\   (^.)   the  Method  of  varying  Enquiries  \   (4..)  the^^^'Jj^^  «*- 
Prerogative  Natures  for  Enquiry  ;   (5.)  the  Limits  of  Enquiry  ;   (6.)  the  Re- 
duSiion  of  Enquiries  to  PraSlice ;    (y.)  the  Preliminaries  to  Enquiry  ;    and 
(i.)  the  afcenaing  and  defcending  Scale  of  Axioms  *.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  of 
fome  Utility,  briefly  to  go  over  thefe  feveral  Heads,  fo  as  to  indicate 
a  little  of  the  Manner  wherein  it  may  be  conjeftured,  from  his  other 
Writings,  the  Author  propofed  to  treat  them  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
refer  the  Reader  to  thofe  Parts  of  his  own,   and  others  Works,  where 
farther  Light  and  Affiftance   may   be   procured  towards   finifliing   the 
Whole. 

78-  (i.)  The  firft  Thing  in  order,  after  the  DoSlrine  of  Prerogative  The  Helps  of 
Injlancesy  was,  to  lay  down  the  Helps  of  InduHion :  under  which  it  fhould  ^^^^^i^n. 
ieem,  that  the  Autnor  propofed  to  deliver,  (i.)  the  Way  of  procuring 
a  genuine  Hiftory  of  Nature  and  Art ;  as  the  Bafis,  or  Matter,  of  In- 
dudbion  ^  \  (2.)  to  explain  the  Manner  wherein  this  Matter  might  occa- 
fionally  be  reduced  into  regular  Tables  of  View^  according  to  the  Nature 
of  each  Subjedt  *^  5  d.)  to  mew  the  Order,  or  Method,  wherein  the  Mind 
is  to  confider  the  Injlances  contained  in  thefe  Tables^  both  feparately  and 
comparatively,  or  colleftively,  in  order  to  difcover  the  Caufes  of  the 
Thing  enquired  after  \  and  deduce  \h&  Axioms  for  direfting  new  Experi- 
ments ^  ;  (/^)  How  thefe  Tables  of  View  are  afterwards  to  be  improved, 
or  made  more  full  or  comprehenfive,  and  ranged  anew  •,  fo  as  to  exhi- 
bit all  the  Particulars,  in  their  moft  natural  Order,  and  afford  ftill  greater 
Afllftance  to  the  Mind,  in  forming  more  juft  and  perfeft  Conceptions, 
Notions,  and  Axioms^  ;  and  (5.)  the  feveral  Ways  that  might  be  con- 
trived for  helping  or  improving  the  Senfes,  the  Memory,  and  the  Reafon, 
in  order  to  the  forming  a  more  perfeft  InduSion  ^ 

79.  (2.)  The  Re£lif  cation  of  InduUion  ftands  next  in  order  5   by  which  ^eReBiJUa^ 
appears  to  be  meant  the  making  a  due  Exclufion,  or  Rejeftion,  of  all  ^y^.       *" 
thofe  fimple  Natures,  or  Properties,  that  do  not  effentially  contribute  in 
conftituting  the  Form  of  a  Thing ;   fo  that,  after  fuch  an  Exclufion  is 
compleatly  made,   the  pure  Form  fhall  remain  behind,  unattended  with 

•  Set  Part  U.  Jpb.  21. 

•  Sec  FoL  I.  p.  44 47.    291—300.    Vol.  II.  p.  327,  393 398.    406 408. 

VoL  III.  p.  8 18.  far  alibi  pajjim.     Sec  Dr.  Hook\  Method  of  improving  Fhilofophy^  p.  18 

——33.  and  ULt.BojUs  Works,  paffim, 

«  Sec  FoL  I.  /.  125 130.    Vol.  II.  p.  328,  33J,  395,  433— -466.    Vol,  III.  /.  320 

—327.  337.  34" »  ^^' 
,     ^  Sec  Fol.  I.  ^  1 17,  1 19,  127.    FoL  II.  /.  328, 329, 424 466.    FoL  III.  /.  16 18. 

•  Sec  FoL  II.  /.  328,  334,  335,  454, 455.    FoL  III.  p,  321.  322. 

'  See  FoL  11.  /.  327,  504— — 513,  514—517-  Sec  alfo  Dr.  Hook*^  Method  of  improving 
PhiUfophy,  p.  12^—^18*  34  42,  and  M.  Tfcbirnbaus*%  Medicina  Mentis,  p.  iti— — 
aii>  (stc.    2d  Ed. 
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any  thing  more  than  is  abfolutely  nrceflaty.  Of  eflS^tial  to  it :    that  is, 
a  perfeft  Notion  of  the  Eflcnce,  or  conftituent  Caufe^  of  the  Thing,  wifl 
be  obtained,  according  to  what  was  mentioned  above  •. 
Means  of  re-       80.  The  Bufinefs  of  rtdifvin^  IniuSliaH^  will,  therefore,  feqtrircCT.;  a 
aifyinglndw  previous  Knowledge  of  fimple  Natuite,  or  a  Set  of  juft  ami  philofophical 
HiQit.  Notions ;  and  (2.)  the  Way  of  contriving  and  making  certain  Experiments, 

or  Trials,  for  producing  certain  Works,  that  fliall  verify  and  confirm  the 
Truth  of  the  InduSfion  -,  by  IheWing,  that  if  Men  operate  according  to 
fuch  Rules  as  are  afforded  by  the  Axioms^  or  Fmns  difcovcr*d  by 
InduHiony  they  may  produce  the  Works  and  Effcfts  thus  pointed  out ; 
which  are  fuch  as  could  not  be  otherwife  fcientifically  produoKl  by  Men*. 
Induaion  i  81.  The  Way  of  forming  thefe  Notions,  is  by  the  Ufe  of  InduEtm 
priori.  itfclf*;   ind  requires  an  entire  Extirpation  of  all  felfc  Theories,  Idols, 

and  vain  Imaginations ;  that  the  Mind  may  become  perfcftly  equable, 
and  difpol^d  to  receive  thefe  genuine  Notions  ^ ;  which  ire  not  to  be 
mad^  conformable  to  the  Senfe  of  Man,  but  in  exaft  Agtrscment  to  the 
Sehfe  of  Nature  -,  fo  as  to  be  fcientifical  and  juft  Expreffions  of  Things, 
as  they  exift  in  Nature ;  and  not  as  the  Mind,  of  itfdf,  firom  the  firft 
Information  of  the  Senfe,  is  apt  to  imagine  them.  And  thejfe  No- 
tions will  enable  us  to  make  a  true  Inauffmy  as  it  were,  a  prvh 
ri. 

82.  But  the  other  Way  of  Yt&Afjm^  InduSioHy  is  a  fofierim^  and  dc- 
poteriorL*  pcnds  upon  this,  that  when  a  Fbrm^  an  Axum^  w  Canottj  is  found,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  found,  by  ufmg  the  Tables  cf  VieWj  and  Ae  Method  (f 
Reje£fion\  the  proper  Experiments  are  to  be  contrived,  for  detcmiining 
whether  this  Form^  Axiom^  or  Canonj  be  real,  and  not  imaginary,  or 
liftitious.  And  here  the  Doflrine  of  Prerogative  Inftances  is  of  great 
Service,  in  indicating  the  requifite  Trials,  Experiments,  or  Works,  for 
this  Purpofe  K  If  the  expefted  Effeft  fhould  in  no  wife  follow,  die  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Tables  were  either  falfe,  or  incompetent ;  for  the  MedKxl, 
when  properly  purfued,  muft  needs  be  infallible.  If  the  Effeft  anfwer 
but  in  part,  and  no  Error  has  been  committed  in  the  Experiment ;  then 
the  Form,  Axiom,  or  Canon,  muft  be  mended,  by  going  over  the  In- 
duftion  with  more  Exaftnefs,  and  better  Helps.  If  the  Effeft  aniwers 
to  fee  full,  under  a  due  Variation  of  Circumftances,  and  in  all  Trials; 
a  Proof  will  thus  be  gainM  of  the  Juftnefs  of  the  PK>Gedure,  the  Good- 
neis  of  the  Indodion,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Difcovery.  And  thefe  two, 

it 

15.71. 

^  Sec  Foi,  n.  p.  335, 42c. 

*  Sec  FoL  II.  /.  sas,  326,  551—368,  397. 

^  See  F$L  II.  ^  327,  346,  504.    See  %\h  fh.  B»ok\  9b9M  if  iMfmifq  Hi/j/hflj,  f . » 
tnd  M.  Tfibirnbaus'^  Medicina  l^is,  p.  TZmm^i. 
^S€er#/.IL/.467,  err. 
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it  flMHdtHeeiB,  wfr^  th«  principal  Waysi,  which  th?  Author  prppoled 
for  rectifying  bis  Itidudm  •". 

83-  (3O  The  next  Head  i^  the  M^/bod  ^f  varying  Efif^iri^s:   by  which  fj/ A&/^i  ^ 
wc  are  to  vmdcrftgnd  not  only  th^  fuiting  of  tiie  Manner  of  Enquiry  to  varying  ^n- 
the  Nature  of  ithe  Subjeft  iKxafigmllv  9  bjat  ^fp  the  W^ys  of  tranfoofing,  f*'''''^- 
eQlargji\g  aind  unprovit^g  ^ePariis  ^  ^  J^nquiry,  both  with  regara  to  the 
Matter  and  Meth(Hl»  ^corcUqg  us  new  lQ^rmaocM:i,  a^d  farther  Light, 
i$  obtained. 

84.    ThuSys^wJUm  the  VievW  i»  to  difcover  AxiQ^ps  qt  Fot.eqs,  the  E^-TbeProadun 
quiiy  muft  proceed  from  Pwticulars  tp  Cc^ner^Uj  or  fr<;vn  ii  Variety  oSfromFartku^ 
M>pofite  Inftancei,   di^>gifed  in  fviiCaWe  T^les^    tf>  the  Axioms  li^ey  ^f-  ^^^^/'  ^^' 
fSo-d,  or  the  Fornp  they  point  out :    but  wheii  the  Defjgp  is  to  lay  o.u; 
a  Work,  which  itfclf  is  a  parcicuJv  Thing,  we  mwft  begin  with  Gene- 
rals, or  the  AiciooM  already  obtained;  and  defcend,  by  degrees,  to  the 
Work  required ".     And,  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  ffvoft  -of  the  Steps  dw-t  ar? 
firft  takqn    will  retKWfin  imprpystble  j   as  the  Mind  becomes  better  ^Cr 
.quainted  with  the  Sutyedt^,   wd  the  Things  :tbat  relate  thereto :    till  w 
kngth  the  Enquiry  turns  to  a  perfeS  fcientific/il  Hifiory  \  whef e  no  far- 
ther Alteration  of  the  Method  can  be   made  to  Adya»ntage-,    nor  any 
thing  farther  be  added,  for  difcovering  the  Form^  or  dirpftiqg  the  IFork  \ 
which  was  the  original  Subjed  of  the  Enquiry  °, 

85-  (4O  The  neyt  general  Head  of  the  Second  ?a^t  pf  ^e  Nwum  Or-V^ePrer^4- 
ganim^  is  the  Fnrogfitrae  Natures  for  Enquiry ;  whereby  we  jire  to  ^^^*}^' ^^l^lr^^ 
derftand  the  Art  of  chufing  thofe  Subjefts,   a  few  .of  which  may  ferve*^  ^* 

inftead  of  many  j  as  in  the  Doftrine  of  Prerogative  Injlances  \  where  the 
Author  has  Ihewn  how  all  Infinity  of  Searqh  may  be  cut  off ;  or  how, 
inftead  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Particulars,  a  few  n\ay  be  fele^ted,  that 
ihall  more  advantagioufly  s^fwer  the  fame  End :  For  the  like  is  to  be 
done  in  Enquiries.  Sp  th^tt  the  DeGgn  Jicre  /eems  to  have  been  to  in- 
dicate a  few  capital^  or  leading  Enquiries^  which  being  duly  profecuted, 
fhould  unfold  Nature  as  effeftually  as  if  all  poflible  Enquiries  were 
pKofecuted ;  thus  proportioning  '  the  Bufinefs  of  perfefting  Philofo- 
phy,  to  the  Shortnefs  and  Cafualties  of  Life  ^.  What  thefe  Enquiries 
are,  may  be  learnt  frpm  thofe  whi?^h  the  Author  direftly  went  upon  -,  and 
thofe  he  intended  to  .have  proceeded  with^:  and  in' what  Order  thefe 
Enquiries  Ihould  be  profecuted  ;  qr  which  ihould  come  firft,  which  fecond, 
6ff.  muft  be  determined   either  according  to  ttheir  tftility  in  Life,  or 

■  See  VoL  II.  /.  330. 

»  Scc/^(?/.II.  /.  330,  517 560.    J^tf/.  Jir.  .^.  S16,  320-    8qe  4lfo  below,  S.S8,89»  90. 

•  Sec  above,  J.  76.  See  alfo  Mr.  B^jiiz  ifylb^d  nf  prefecutin^  Snquinesy  Abridg.  Vol.  J. 
in  init.  p.  24,  25. 

p  Sec  FoUll.  ^  330,  331- 

^  See  Vol,  III.  /.  II,  12, 19,  29,  335,  337,  437,  503.  Sec  alfo  Dr.  Hgok^  Mitbad  rf  im- 
frwing  Pbilofipby,  p.  i8 70. 
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the  Tendency   they  have  to   prejjare   the  Way,  and  lead  to,    or  faci- 
litate the  reft,  and  perfeft  the  entire  Body  of  rhilolbphy '. 
ni  Limits  9f      86.  (5,)  The  Limits  of  Enquiry^  or  an  Inventory  of  all  the  Natures  in 
Enquiry.        the  Univerfe,  is  the  Head  that  comes  next  in  order ;  under  which,  in  ail 
Probability,  the  Author  intended  to  (hew,  that  the  whole  Scheme  of  his 
Inftauratum  was  no  impoffible,  or  infinite  Thing  ;   but  limited  and  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  moderate  Bounds  ;   fo  as  to  be  executed  by  Men,  in 
their  prefent  State,  without  a  Miracle,  by  the  due  Exercife  of  their  Facul- 
ties, for  a  competent  Time  * :  Since  Nature  her  felf  is  limited  ;  and  fince 
the  Univerfe  confifts  but  of  a  certain  Number  of  fimple  Natures,  com- 
bined into  numerous  Things ;  as  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  into  nume- 
rous Words :    whence,  if  thefe  fimple  Natures  were  underftood,  the  whole 
Syftem  of  Things  might  be  eafily  unravelled  \ 
ThtHiftoryof      87.  The  principal  Difficulty  feems  to  lie  in  the  colle£ting  a  juft  and 
Nature,  to  be  fufficicnt  Hijlory  of  Nature  and  Art ;    for    if  this    was   once    procured, 
eelleaed,         ^^    r^ft    ^ould   follow    almoft   fpontaneouGy.      And   yet   this   Hijiorjj 
when  foberly  and  prudently  confider'd,  will  be  found  [no   monftrous  or 
imprafticable  Undertaking  ;    provided  the   proper  Expence  be  allowed, 
a  iuitable  Number  of  Hands  be  employed,    and   the    true  Method  of 
doing  it  be  obferved  ".     The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  give  an  Epitome 
of  the  whole  Thing,  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Lines  ^. 
ne  reducing       88.   (6.)  The  next   general  Head  is  the  reducing  of  Enquiries  to  Pra- 
cf  Enquiries  te  ^^^^  ^^  making  them  fuhfervient  to  human  Ufes.     This  feems  chiefly  to  re- 
^^  '^^'         gard  the  conducing  of  Enquiries,   where  not  Forms,  Axioms,  or  Canons^ 
are  the  Things   in  View,  nor  even  the  Difcovery  of  Experiments  ;    but 
where  Works  and  new  Arts  are  to  be  invented,  laid  out,  and  brought 
into   Ufe,    for  a   common  Benefit    and    Advantage.      And    the    gene- 
ral   Metliod   of  efFefting  this   was   above    obferved   *   to    be   by   pro- 
ceeding  downwards,    from   general   Axioms,    to  the    particular  Work 
propofed. 

89.  But 

'  Sec  FoL  Til.  p.  ly.  The  Direftion  of  the  Medicina  Mentis  U  here  different ;  as  it  would 
have  no  regard  paid  to  Excellence,  or  Utility ;  and  nothing  to  be  primarily  intended  but  the 
fimple  Difcovery  of  Truths.     See  that  Work,  ^.209 2 1 2 . 

•  See  FoL  I.  /-  4,  10 16.    FeL  11.  p.  405-    F9L  III.  p,  319, 320. 

t  SttFol.  I.  p.  84.    Fol,  II.  p.  344,  381. 

«  See  Fol.  I.  /.  1 3, 14.  FoL  II.  p,  393,  394, 401 ,  405.  Fol.  III.  General  Preface.  Sec  alfo 
Fol.  III.  ^.16.  and  Df.  Hookas  Method  of  improving  Natural  Philofopbjj  p.  27,  29,  36.  but 
particularly  p.  z\.  where  the  Doftor  has  thefe  Words  :  "  I  have  very  good  Reafon  to  believe 
•*  that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Natural  Hijlory  may  be  contained  in  much  fewer  Words  than  the 
*«  Writings  of  divers  fingle  Authors  :  and  the  Method  of  ufmg  them  will  be  much  more  cafy ; 
•*  and  the  Labour  of  interpreting  or  underftanding  them,  if  done  aright,  will  be  almoil  as  eaiy^ 
**  as  to  unravel  a  Bottom  when  you  begin  at  the  right  End," 

*  See  Fi^L  UL  p.  ^zq, 
»  J.  82. 
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89.  But  befides  this,  the  Author  intended  to  fliew  the  Method  of 
making  general  PraSlical  Tables^  for  laying  out  Works  with  the  greater  ^ 
Eafe,  and  bringing  them  more  fpeedily  to  Perfedtion.  And  in  this 
View  it  feems  to  be,  that  in  every  Enquiry  he  conftantly  referred  a  par- 
ticular Head,  or  ^abkj  for  receiving  the  Things  that  more  immediately 
regarded  Practice,  and  human  Ufes^.. 

90.  Again,  befides  the  Method  of  deriving  new  Arts,  or  Works, 
from  Axioms;  there  is  another  more  mechanical  and  fecile  Method  of  deriving 
them  from  former  Experiments,  or  Works  themfclves :  which  Method, 
tho*  by  no  means  fo  fafe  and  ceruin  as  the  former,  may  however  prove 
of  confiderable  Service  5  efpecially  if  it  were  duly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved ". 

91.  (7.)  The  next  Head    is    Preliminaries  to  Enquiry  ^   by   which  it  The  Pre/im- 
may  be  conjeftured  the  Author  meant  not  only  the  getting  rid  of  Pre-  ^^?^^  '^  ^*' 
judices,  and  falfe  Notions "  f  the  confulting  one's  own  Genius,  Difpofi-  ^*"^' 
tion,  and  Abilities  ^  ;   but  likewife  the  procuring  all  neceflary  Afliftances 

for  the  Purpofe  ;  and  particularly  ufing  the  artificial  Armour,  or  Machinery 
of  the  Mind  ;  fo  that  the  Mind  may  aft  in  the  higheft  Degree  of  its 
Powers,  and  Faculties  '^.  And  under  this  Preparation  may  be  included  Tables^ 
or  Headsj  of  Enquiry ,  previoufly  drawn  up,  to  direft  the  Mind  what 
Particulars  it  fliould  enquire  after ;  what  Queries  it  fliould  make ;  and 
what  Intimations  it  fliould  obferve,  with  regard  to  the  fubfequent  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Interpretation  **,  fc?f • 

92.  (8.)  The  laft  general  Head  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Novum  Or- The  afcending 
ganum,  is  the  afcending  and  defcending  Scale  of  Axioms  ;  which  was  touched  ^»^^^y^^^^^/»? 
above  *.      It   may   be   farther    added,    that  the    Bufinefs    of  Enquiry,  f^^^  ^^^^' 
and  the  Improvement  of  univerfal  Philofophy,    depend  entirely   upon 
(i.)  forming  Axioms  from  Particulars,  by  legitimate  Indu£lion^ \  (2.)  veri- 
fying thefe  Axioms';   (3.)  raifing  ftill  nobler  and  more  general  Axioms 
from  the  former,  till  thofe  of  the  hieheft  Order  are  obtained,   reaching 
even  to  the  Univerfalities  of  Nature^ ;    and  (4.)  refolving  thefe  fublime 
Axioms  again,  by  fure  Steps,  or  Gradations^    into  lower  Axioms,  that 

lead 


y  Sec  Vol  II.  /.  330.    VoL  III.  p,  \  8, 497. 

»  Sec  VoL  I.  ^  1 19,  fcfr.    VoL  II.  /.  330,  517,  {sTr. 

»  Sec  Vol.  II.  />.  351,  l^c, 

»>  See  VoL  II.  /).  334. 

c  See  VgL  II.  p,  T^zjy  328,  334,  335,  338,  £5ff.  VoL  TIL  p,  316—320.  See  alfo  Dn 
Hookas  Method  of  improving  Philofophy j  p.  12,  18,42,  64. 

^  ^ctVoLll.  p  332  —  335.    VoLUL  p.S 16,  313,  327.     ScQ  sAio  Dr.  Hook's  Mff hod' 

§f  improving  Philofophy y  paffim. 

«  i  84,88. 

'  See  VoL  II.  p.  329,  396,  397,  £sfr. 

%  See  above,  J.  78,  80. 

^  See  VoL  I.  p.  510.    VoL  II.  /.  334,  335.    VoL  III.  /».  316,  i^c. 
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Itad  td  1UI  usdkniied  Pni6ticc»  and  ^Ucovtr  all  the  Arts  and  Works  diat 
lae  waiDting  to  accmnmodate  human  L^e  K 
Cdficlujton.  93.  And  thus  the  general  Heads  that  require  to  be  filled  up,  for  per- 

^bfting  the  Defign  of  the  Novum  Orgs^mm^  have  been  briefly  fpoke  to, 
tither  in  the  way  of  Oonjefture,  or  from  parallel  Places  of  the  Author; 
with  this  View,  that  Perfons  of  Leifure,  who  have  been  verfed  in  pra- 
6lical,  as  well  as  fpcculativc  Philofophy,  may  be  the  readier  induced 
to  finiih  a  Work,  wiiereon  the  Good  of  Mankind  fo  n^^ch  depends. 

i  Sec  r^L  II.  f .  335.  and  W.  HI.  f.  316,  517. 
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